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INTRODUCTION. 


«.  Jonrotj  from  Eoglmnd  to  Egjpt.  — &.  Ezpcntet  to  Egypt  and  India  bj 
FVanea  -» c  Stcsmen  from  Kancillet  to  Egypt.  —  d,  Steamcn  from 
Engtand  by  Gibraltar  and  Halu  to  Alexandria  and  India. — c  Qnarantina 
reuaniing  fttnn  Egypt. 

a,  jouhnbt  from  bhgland  to  sotpt. 

Tbb  most  usual  route  from  England  to  Egypt  is  by  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  or  through  France  by  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and  thence  to 
MalU  and  Alexandria.  There  is  another  route  through  Germany 
by  the  Danube  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  by  Syra  to  Alex- 
andria, which  has  been  described  in  the  Handbooks  of  Southern 
Germany,  and  of  the  East ;  and  those  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
▼ietnity  of  the  Adriatic,  and  do  not  wish  to  cross  Italy  to  Naples 
or  other  ports  in  direct  communication  with  Malta,  may  find 
their  way  by  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Greece  to  Egypt ;  or  by  the 
Austrian  steamer  direct  from  Trieste  to  Alexandria. 

b,  BXrBllSES  TO  BGTFT  AND  IKDIA  BY  FRAKCB. 

Though  the  expenses  of  a  Journey  depend  on  the  arrangcmenta 
made  by  the  traveller,  the  following,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a 
gentleman  who  passed  through  France  in  1841,  on  his  wny  to  Indifu 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  charges  on  the  route  by  Cbulons  and 
Lyons  to  Marseilles : 


•h. 

nr.  sou*.! 

According  to  another  Calculation. 

Fare  io  steam -boat  to  Boulogne 

\Si 

jrl8 

10 

£. 

Eipenicsat  Boulogne     - 

17 

London  to  Paris- 

4 

Pauport,  passing  bagnge,  &c. 
Diligence  to  Paris  and  dinner 

19 

In  Paris   - 

1 

20 

Paris  to  Ciiiluns 

3 

Extra  for  luggage  by  diligence 
Porten  to  ai^from  Meurice's 

9 

10 

to  Lyons  - 

1 

3 

3 

Meurice*sbill 

16 

to  Marikvillcs     - 

3 

Fare  to  Cbiloni  by  diligence    - 

44 

_ 

Extra  for  luggage 

13 

Total  from  £n/;Und  to 

Porter  at  Chalons  and  expenses 

Marseilles      - 

14 

oo  the  road          ... 

6 

Thence  direct  to  Alex- 

Bill  at  Chalons       - 

19 

andria  ... 

97 

ScrranU  at  Chilons 

9 

Alexandria  to  Sues     - 

15 

Passage  in  steam-boat  to  Lyons 

8 

BUI  at  Lyons 

20 

Total  from  London  to 

Porters  to  and  from  hotel 

6 

Sues      .       .- 

56 

Place  in  diligence  to  Marseilles 
Luggage  at  Mancilles 

41 

From  Sues  to  Bombay 

lies 

19 

is  from  53  to  . 
Making  the    total   to 

79 

Total  from   EngUnd  to  Marsei 

966 

0 

or  ^10  181.  9^ 

Bombs) 

198 
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In  returning  from  India  there  is  an  additional  expense  for 
quarantine,  which  may  be  calculated  at  11/.  10«.  for  the  17  days  at 
Malta  (or  less  if  shared  by  two  persons),  making  the  total,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  calculation,  139/.  10«. 

It  may  be  observed  —  1st.  That  the  first  of  the  above  calculations 
appears  to  be  made  on  the  most  economical  plan  ;  —  2nd.  That  in 
both,  the  sum  total  does  not  include  stoppages  on  the  road,  but 
allows  only  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  direct  journey ;  —  Sd. 
That  170/.  is  generally  considered  necessary  for  a  person  leaving 
India  for  England,  who  intends  to  travel  economically  by  public 
conveyances,  or  150/.  if  taking  a  deck  passage. 

C.   STEAMEnS  FROM  MARSEILLES  TO  EGYPT. 

French  steamers  run  direct  from  Marseilles  to  Egypt,  and  the 
old  line  by  Syra  is  abandoned. 

There  is  also  an  English  steamer  between  Marseilles  and  Malta 
which  goes  once  a  month  to  and  from  Malta,  where  it  meets  the 
packet  coming  direct  from  England.  The  fare  from  Marseilles  to 
Malta  is  9/.,  including  board,  for  a  1st  class  passenger;  that  of  the 
2nd  class  being  5/.,  living  ^so  included.  It  leaves  Mai*seilles  on  the 
9th  of  every  month,  arriving  at  Malta  early  on  the  third  day,  or  the 
12th ;  and  brings  with  it  the  London  mail  for  India,  which  is  made 
up  on  the  4th,  unless  it  should  happen  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  when  it 
is  deferred  till  the  following  day.  By  this  junction-steamer  letters 
can  be  despatched  from  London  three  or  four  days  later  than  by  the 
packet  that  goes  round  by  Gibraltar  to  Malta. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  are  frequently 
changing ;  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  refer  to  the  Tariffs  issued 
annually  by  the  different  companies. 

d,   STEAMERS  FROM  ENGLAND  BY  GIBRALTAR  AND  MALTA. 

Steamers  leave  Southampton  to  Alexandria  and  India  on  the  drd 
and  20th  of  every  month  for  Alexandria,  calling  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta.    They  are  counected  with  the  overland  journey  to  India. 

Those  who  have  time  to  spare  may  visit  Lisbon,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  Cadiz  and  Seville,  by  going  out  in  one  of  the  previous 
Gibraltar  steamers,  which  leave  England  every  week,  (touching  at 
Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz,  on  the  way  to  Gibraltar)  and  join 
the  Alexandrian  packet,  the  week  or  fortnight  after,  at  Gibraltar. 

The  following  is  the  latest  information  published  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  respecting  their  steamers  to  Egypt  and 
India. 
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"  THE  OUTWARD  ROUTE. 
"  Firtt  Ume. — EogUmd  to  AleiandrU,  Aden,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madrai,  and 

Calcntta,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong.     80th  of  ererj  Month. 

"  The  CoiDpany*8  Steamers  (TesseU  of  about  1500  tons  and  450 
borse-power)  start  from  Southampton  on  the  20th  of  erery  month,  at 
2  p.  M.,  and  after  calling  at  (Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  receiving  at  the 
latter  place  the  mail  of  the  24th  from  England,  brought  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Malta  by  Her  Majesty's  steamers,  arrive  at  Alexandria  in 
about  sixteen  da^-s  from  Southampton. 

Passengers  are  conveyed  through  Egypt  by  the  Transit  Adminis- 
tration of  his  Highness  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

The  mode  of  transit  is  as  follows :  ^  Ist,  Alexandria  to  Atfeh,  by 
the  Mahmoodeeh  Canal,  in  large  track  boats,  towed  by  a  steam-tug 
or  by  houses.    {See  Route  6.) 

2nd,  From  Atfeh,  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Nile,  to 
Boohdt  (the  port  of  Cairo),  by  the  river  Nile,  in  steamers.  (See 
Route  6.) 

drd,  Cairo  to  Sues  across  the  desert ;  this  part  of  the  journey  is 
performed  in  carriages.    (See  Route  7.) 

The  entire  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  is  performed  with 
ease  in  about  sixty  hours,  including  a  night*8  rest  at  Cairo,  and  a 
sufficient  time  for  refreshment  and  repose  at  the  central  station  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Tariff  of  the  Transit  Admi- 
nistration :  — 

*  Pftssengen  are  rurnisbed  with  three  meals  per  diem,  during  the  time  they 
arc  en  rvmU,  free  of  charge,  but  their  eipenses  at  hotels  roust  be  defrayed  by 
themselves,  as  also  wines,  beer,  &c.  during  their  entire  transit. 

*  The  portmanteaus,  trunks,  carpet  bags,  &c.  of  the  passengers,  must 
bear  the  name  and  destination  of  the  owners ;  such  inscription  to  be  legible  and 
well  secured. 

*  On  the  arrival  of  each  steamer  the  officer  of  the  administration  will  at- 
tend to  receive  the  luggage  of  passengers. 

'  The  administnition  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  of 
luggage,  nor  uiuvoidable  detention. 

'  The  administration  will  at  all  times  endeavour  to  employ  the  easiest  nieant 
of  conveyance,  such  as  donkey  chairt,  &c.  for  invalids  and  sick  persons.** 

On  arriving  at  Suez  passengers  embark  on  board  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's steamers  for  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  (vessels  of  about 
l^BOO  tons  and  MX)  horse- power),  which  start  from  Suez  about  the 
lOth  of  every  month,  call  first  at  Aden,  where  they  coal,  and  trans- 
fer passeogen  and  mails  for  Bombay  to  the  Honourable  East  India 
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Company's  steamers ;  the  steamer  then  proceeds  to  Ceylon,  arrWing 
there  in  about  seventeen  days,  at  Madras  in  about  twenty-two  days, 
and  at  Calcutta  in  about  twenty- seven  days  from  Sues,  including 
all  stoppages. 

Passengers  for  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  leave  the 
main  line  at  Ceylon,  and  there  embark  in  one  of  the  Company's 
branch  steamers  (vessels  of  about  1,000  tons  and  800  horse-power,) 
and  which  arrive  at  Penang  in  about  six  days,  at  Singapore  in  about 
nine  days,  and  at  Hong  Kong  in  about  sixteen  days  from  Ceylon, 
including  all  stoppages. 

The  length  of  time  therefore  of  the  voyage  to  India,  and  China, 
by  the  Overland  Route,  is  as  follows :  — 

England  to  Bombay  ....  35  days 

Ceylon  ....  40  „ 

Madras  -         -         -         -  45  „ 

Calcutta  ....  48  „ 

Penang  -        -        -        -  46  „ 

Singapore  -        *        -        -  49  „ 

Hong  Kong  -        •        -        -  56  „ 

«  Second  Line,  —  England  to  Alexandiia,  Aden  and  Bombay,  3d  of  every 
Month. 

"  A  second  line  of  the  Company's  steamers  leave  Southampton  on 
the  Srd  of  every  month,  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  where  the  pas- 
sengers and  mails  are  transferred  to  their  steamer  'Ariel'  for 
Alexandria. 

On  arriving  at  Suez,  passengers  embark  on  board  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  steamers  for  Bombay :  the  length  of  pas- 
sage from  England  to  Bombay  is  about  thirty-five  days. 

The  dates  of  the  departure  of  the  Company's  steamers  from  the 
several  intermediate  ports,  are  about  as  follows :  — 


I  St  line  Outwards  from  Gibraltar 

. 

- 

25th  of  the  month. 

Malta      - 

- 

SI  St 

»f 

Sues 

- 

10th 

n 

Aden       . 

. 

16th 

i> 

Ceylon  (Galle) 

. 

S8th 

M 

Madras 

• 

1st 

n 

Penang 

. 

Srd 

t$ 

Singapore 

- 

6tb 

99 

Snd.  Line  Outwards  fh>m  Gibraltar 

- 

9th 

»> 

Malta      - 

• 

14th 

» 

Sues  (Honourable  East  India 

Company's  Steamer) 

- 

25th 

l> 

Aden      - 

. 

• 

soth 

„ 
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"THE  HOMEWARD  ROUTE. 

«*  Fim  Ume,^  Calcutta,  Madraa,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Penmig, 

and  Aden  to  England. 

'^  From  CalcntU 10th  of  the  month. 

Bombay  (Hon.  Eastlndia  Co.*8  Steamers)  15th  „ 

Hong  Kong 28th  „ 

The  Company's  steamers  start  from  Calcutta  (Sandheads)  on  the 
10th  of  every  month,  except  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  they 
start  on  the  6th.  From  Calcutta  they  call  at  Madras,  Ceylon,  and 
Aden,  at  which  last  place  they  receive  the  Passengers  and  Mails 
(brought  so  far  by  the  Hon»  BaAt  India  Company's  steamers)  from 
Bombay.    From  Aden  they  proceed  to  Sues. 

On  landing  at  Sues,  generally  about  the  7th  of  the  month,  pas« 
sengers  are  conveyed  through  Egypt  in  the  same  way  as  described 
in  the  outward  route,  and,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  embark  on 
board  the  Company's  steamer  for  England,  which  conveys  them  to 
Southampton,  calling  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  There  is  now  no 
quarantine  upon  this  line  of  steamers,  and  passengers  are  allowed 
to  land  at  once,  the  vessel  merely  calling  at  the  Motherbank  to 
receive  pratique. 

«*  Seeomd  Line,  -*  Bombay  and  Aden  to  England. 

"  The  Honourable  East  India  Company's  steamers  leave  Bombay 
1st  of  every  month,  except  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  they  leave  on  the  20th  of  the  month ;  the  length  of  passage 
from  Bombay  to  Suez  is  about  sixteen  days. 

On  arriving  at  Alexandria,  passengers  embark  on  board  the  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  '  Ariel,*  for  Malta,  where 
they  go  on  tK>ard  another  of  the  Company's  steamers  for  South- 
ampton. 

The  dates  of  departure  of  the  steamers  from  the  several  interme- 
diate ports  homewards  are  about  as  follows  :  ~~ 

lit  Urn. 


Ilomewardft          -         -         Madraa            .  1  Sih  of  the  month. 

Ceylon            -  1 7th 

» 

Aden               -  SSth 

»f 

Hong  Kong  -  S8tb 

n 

Singapore       -     4th 

n 

Penang           •     8th 

n 

Hon.  Eatt  India  Company*i 

Sicamen.                 -        Bombay         -  15th 

f> 
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"2nd  Line, 

Hon.  East  India  Company*!             .   . 

Steamers  from           -         Bombay 

-     1st  of  the  month. 

Aden     - 

.  11th            „ 

Peninsularand  Oriental  Co.'s 

Steamers.          -        -         Alexandria 

-  19th 

MalU 

-  24th 

Gibraltar 

-  30th 

"  The  Rates  of  Passage  Money,  —  Passengers  for  Aden,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  Calcutta,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  are  booked 
through  at  the  Company's  Office,  including  expenses  of  transit. 

Passengers  for  Bombay  are  booked  only  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
veyed by  the  Company's  Steamers,  but  the  cost  of  the  passage 
throughout  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 

The  Rates  of  Passage  Money  have  been  lately  greatly  reduced, 
and  are 


From  EngUnd  to 

Aden. 

Ceylon. 

Msdras. 

CaleutU. 

For  a  Oentleman        -        - '      - 

77 

113 

118 

127 

For  a  Lady       -        -        -        t 

82 

122 

127 

136 

For  a  Gentleman  and  his  Wife,  a 

whole  cabin  throughout  - 

214 

290 

299 

»  317 

ChOdren  with  their  ParenU, 

5  years  and  under  10 

50 

65 

70 

80 

S  years  and  under  5             -         - 

35 

45 

50 

60 

Not  exceeding  2  years 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Servants — European  Female      - 

87 

46 

52  . 

62 

EuropanMale   - 

35 

44 

50 

60 

Native  Female  - 

30 

32 

38 

44 

Native  Male      - 

26 

28 

34 

40 

From  EngUnd  to 

BombAT' 

Penang. 

Singapore. 

Hong  Kong 

For  a  Gentleman        -        -        - 
For  a  Lady         -                 -        - 
For  a  Gentleman  and  his  Wife,  a 
whole  cabin  throughout 

107 
112 

134 
143 

332 

142 
152 

350 

165 
175 

396 

ChOdren  wUh  their  ParenU. 
5  years  and  under  10 
2  yeisrs  and  under  5      - 
Not  exceeding  2  years 

70 

50 

Free. 

75 

55 

Free. 

85 

65 

Free. 

ScrwiJid— European  Female      - 
European  Male 
Native  Female  - 
NaUve  Male      - 

52 
50 
39 
35 

57 
55 
44 
40 

67 
65 
49 

45 
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TImm  ratei  will  be  proportionately  increased  according  to  the 
cUm  of  aocommodation  required. 

The  abore  rates  include  transit  through  Egypt,  Steward's  fees, 
and  lable,  wines,  &c,  for  first-class  passengers.  Bedding,  linen, 
and  s!l  requisite  cabin  furniture,  is  provided  in  the  Steamers  at  the 
Company's  expense,  together  with  the  attendance  of  experienced 
male  ind  female  servants. 

For  large  families  an  allowance  will  be  made  in  the  foregoing 
rates 

"  3aggage,  —  First-class  passengers  are  allowed,  in  the  Company* $ 
Steameri  only^  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  d  cwt,  of  personal  bag- 
gage free  of  freight,  and  children  and  servants  1^  cwt  each.  And 
passeigers  will  please  to  take  note,  that  the  Company  cannot  en- 
gage to  take  any  excess  of  baggage  over  that  quantity,  unless 
shipped  at  Southampton  three  days  before  starting  and  freight  paid 
tberecn. 

All  baggage  must  be  sl^ipped  on  the  day  previous  to  sailing, 
except  carpet  bags  or  hat  boxes.  —  All  other  baggage  received  on 
board  m  the  day  of  sailing  will  be  considered  as  extra  baggage,  and 
charged  freight  as  such. 

The  charge  for  conveyance  of  extra  baggage,  should  there  be 
room  a  the  vessel,  will  be  2/.  per  cwt  between  8ues  and  India, 
and  l/.per  cwt  between  England  and  Alexandria. 

Passengers  will  have  to  pay  the  Egyptian  Transit  Company  in 
Egypt  16«.  per  cwt.  for  conveyance  of  baggage  through,  should  it 
exceed,  for  first-class  passengers,  2  cwt,  and  children  and  ser- 
vants 1  ewt.  No  package  of  baggage  should  exceed  80  lbs.  weight. 
The  belt  dimensions  for  a  trunk  or  portmanteau  are,  length  2  ft. 
9  in.  — breadth,  1  ft.  2  in.  — depth,  1  ft.  2  in. 

Every  package  of  bsggage  should  have  the  owner's  name  and 
place  of  4e8tination  distinctly  painted  upon  it  in  white  letters. 

Pssseni^rs  taking  parcels  or  articles  of  merchandize  in  their 
baggage  will  incur  the  risk  of  seizure  by  the  Customs'  authorities, 
and  of  detention  for  freight  by  the  Company's  agentit. 

"  Paumgerg  for  Bombay,  —  As  the  Company  do  not  book  the 
whole  waj  to  Bombay,  it  is  well  that  passengers  Hhould  know  that 
they  will  find  no  difficulty,  or  inconvenience,  in  securing  the  passage 
on,  after  leaving  the  Company's  ships.  If  they  proceed  by  the  1st 
Lane  (20th  of  every  month),  they  have  merely  to  pay  on  board  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Steamers  at  Aden,  for  the  pas- 
I  from  Aden  to  Bombay.    If  they  proceed  by  the  2nd  Line  (drd 
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of  the  month),  they  will  have  to  pay  for  the  transit  through  Egypt, 
on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  and  on  arriving  at  Sues  will  have  to  pay 
on  board  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Steamers  then  for 
their  passage  from  Suez  to  Bombay. 
The  expenses  of  transit  through  Egypt  are  as  under :  — 


TRANSIT    ▲OUINISTRATIOM   TARIFF. 


In  Vani  acroii 
the  Desert. 


A  Lady 

A  Gentleman         -        .        .        «        . 
A  Child  above  10  years 
A  Child  of  5  years  and  under  10 
A  Child  of  3  years  and  under  5  -        - 

A  Child  under  2  years  ... 

A  European  Female  Servant 
A  European  Man  Servant  or  Mechanic     - 
A  Native  Female  Servant        ... 
A  Native  Man  Servant  on  a  Dromedary  or 
Donkey      ...... 

The  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Rates  of  Passage  Money 
are  as  under:  — 


From  Alexandria  to  Sues, 
and  vice  vers!. 

£12 

12 

12 

8 

6 

free 

10 

8 

8 


SUEZ   TO   BOMBAT. 


For  a  Gentleman 
For  a  Lady 


ADKM    TO   BOMBAT. 


£55    0    0 
60    0    0 


For  a  Gentleman         ....  £27  10    0 

ForaLady 30    0    0 

The  addition  of  the  rate  from  Aden  to  Bombay  (should  the  pas- 
senger proceed  by  the  1st  Line,  20th  of  the  month),  to  the  rate 
charged  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  from  England  to 
Aden,  will  give  the  whole  expense  of  the  passage  from  England  to 
Bombay ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  passenger  proceeding  by  the  2nd  Line 
(drd  of  the  month),  the  addition  of  40/.  (the  Company's  rate  to  Alex- 
andria) to  the  Transit  rate,'  and  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's charge  from  Suez  to  Bombay,  will  also  give  the  total  amount 
of  passage  money.'* 

C.  QUABAKTIKB  RETUBlflNQ   FROM  EGTPT. 

By  going  direct  in  the  Steamers  from  Alexandria  to  England,  the 
quarantine  is  avoided,  and  pratique  is  given  on  reaching  the 
Motherbank,  provided  they  have  a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  voyage 
in  like  manner  counts  in  going  by  the  Austrian  Steamers  to  Trieste. 

Those  who  intend  visiting  Southern  Italy  will  probably  stop  at 
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MalU,  where  the  quarantine  it  lees  irkaome  than  in  moat  placea. 
The  full  quarantine  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  is  24  days,  but  the 
▼oyage  reduces  this  number  to  19,  and  it  will  probably  soon  be 
Icn  than  at  present ;  but  when  the  plague  is  at  Alexandria  it  is 
increased  to  22  and  upwards. 

Shortly  after  the  steamer  is  anchored  in  the  quarantine  harbour, 
an  oflioer  comes  alongside  to  inquire  about  the  number  of  the  pas- 
sengers, in  order  to  prepare  for  their  accommodation  in  the  laaaretto, 
and  fix  upon  the  part  they  are  to  occupy.  They  then  go  ashore  to 
choose  their  rooms,  leaving  their  baggage,  properly  packed  up,  to 
follow  after  them.  The  traveller  must  make  up  his  mind  Us  be  de- 
tained some  time  before  each  person  is  satisfied,  and  he  will  be 
fortunate  if  the  passengers  are  few.  When  numerous,  there  is  often 
a  scramble  for  rooms,  and  two  persons  are  put  into  the  same  bed- 
room. A  sitting-room  is  not  given  except  as  a  favour,  or  when 
there  are  few  passengers ;  but  it  is  not  refused  to  a  party  of  five 
or  six  persons  who  intend  to  dine  together.  If  without  a  servant, 
the  first  thing  after  securing  rooms  is  to  take  one,  who  may  be  en- 
gaged beforehand  by  writing  to  a  friend  at  Malta,  or  may  be  found 
at  the  door  of  the  lazaretto  ;  where  many  come  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices, with  letters  of  reconmiendation  from  former  masters,  which 
may  be  read  bui  not  touched.  When  engaged,  they  come  into 
quarantine  and  perform  the  same  number  of  days  as  their  master. 
They  are  paid  It .  Be/,  a  day  wages,  and  7d,  a  day  for  living.  Two 
or  three  persons  may  employ  one  servant  between  them.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  servant  is  very  evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  no 
guardian  is  allowed  to  render  the  stranger  any  services  beyond  those 
demanded  by  lazaretto  duties,  and  there  is  no  one  to  bring  him  a 
drop  of  water.  Nor  can  the  porters  who  carry  his  luggage  from  the 
boat  on  hand-trucks  touch  any  thing,  as  they  are  in  pratique,  and 
all  must  be  put  on  and  taken  off  by  the  person  himself,  or  his  ser- 
vant. This  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  quarautine  regulations, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

General  Regulatiom  to  be  observed  by   all  Persont  performing 
Quarantine  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Malta, 

1.  All  passengers  on  landing  are  to  give  their  names  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  lazaretto,  which  are  to  be  entered  in  the  registry  of 
the  oflice. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  lazaretto  will  assign  apartments  for  passen- 
gers, and  each  passenger  will  be  provided  with  two  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  wooden  bedstead,  for  which  no  charges  are  made ;  but  any 
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damage  done  by  the  passeogen  to  the  apartments  or  furniture  is  to 
be  made  good  by  them  before  pratique. 

3.  Passengers  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  other  apartments ; 
nor  can  they  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors  except  at  the  Palatorio 
of  the  lazaretto,  and  that  only  during  office  hours ;  nor  are  they  to 
trespass  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  the  captain  of  the  lazaretto. 

4.  Passengers  must  pay  a  strict  attention  to  all  the  instructions 
they  may  receive  from  the  captain  of  the  lazaretto,  and  from  the 
health  guardian^,  and  particularly  in  every  point  that  regards  their 
baggage,  clothes,  &c.,  being  properly  aired  and  handled  during  the 
period  of  their  quarantine ,  and  their  quarantine  will  only  com- 
mence to  reckon  from  the  day  on  which  all  their  baggage,  clothes, 
&c.  have  been  duly  opened  and  handled. 

5.  All  letters  and  parcels,  or  other  effects  brought  by  passengers, 
must  be  given  up,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fumigated  or  de- 
purated separately  from  them  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

6.  All  cases  of  sickness  must  be  reported  immediately  to  the 
captain  of  the  lazaretto,  and  all  persons  sick  are  to  be  visited  im- 
mediately by  the  physician  to  the  lazaretto,  'after  which  official 
visit  passengers  are  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  any  medical 
attendance  they  think  proper. 

7.  Passengers  are  to  pay  the  government  fee  for  the  guardians 
employed  to  attend  them,  for  the  number  of  days  of  their  quarantine, 
at  the  following  rates :  viz.  at  U.  3d,  per  day  for  the  guardian  who 
attends  one  passenger ;  and  at  2s,  6d,  per  day  for  each  guardian  who 
attends  more  than  one  passenger.  They  are  to  victual  the  guar- 
dian or  guardians  during  their  quarantine,  or  to  pay  to  each  guar- 
dian an  allowance  of  7d,  per  day  in  lieu  thereof.  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  guardians  are  employed  solely  for  quarantine 
pui*poses,  add  they  are  strictly  prohibited  to  interfere  in  any  other 
service  whilst  they  attend  passengers. 

8.  The  office  hours  at  the  lazaretto  are  from  8  A.sf.  to  12,  and 
from  2  P.M.  to  5  daily ;  and  all  letters  sent  to  the  fumigating  room 
before  9  a.m.  daily  will  be  delivered  in  Yaletta  at  10,  and  those  sent 
before  3  will  be  delivered  in  Yaletta  at  4  p.m.  by  the  letter  messenger, 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  passengers  Id,  for  each  note, 
parcel,  or  letter,  as  a  remuneration  for  his  trouble  and  for  boat- 
hire. 

9.  A  daily  report  of  all  circumstances  is  to  be  made  by  the  captain 
of  the  lazaretto  to  the  superintendent  of  quarantine  and  marine 
police. 

£.  BONAVIA, 

Superintendent  of  Quarantine  and  Marine  Police. 
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N.B.  A  trattoria  hat  been  etUblished  at  the  lasaretto  for  the 
eoofenienoe  of  passengers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  from 
whence  they  can  be  supplied  with  dinners,  wines,  &c.  &c.  in  their 
own  apartments. 

Beds  complete  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  if  required,  can 
also  be  hired  from  a  person  appointed  to  provide  them; 

A  note  of  charges  for  the  trattoria^  and  for  the  hire  of  furniture, 
will  be  furnished  to  the  passengers  on  their  applying  for  it. 

The  next  point,  or  perhaps  the  first,  is  to  order  breakftst  or 
dinner  from  Uie  restaurateur;  who  has  a  trattoria  in  the  lazaretto, 
though  he  is  in  praUque,  and  brings  over  provisions  every  morning 
from  the  town*  He  will  present  every  one  with  a  tariff  of  prices, 
which  are  as  follows :  — 


CIOACCHIVO   E&IQOKB,   IKKKKXTIR,    AT   LAtA&lTTO,  MALTA. 

Fhctd  Pne«i  for   Brtakfui  and  Dinner  for  a   Singk  Ptrson. 


1.  Breakfiuiat\i.9d. 

Tern  or  coffee  with  milk  {at  pteatmrt). 

Twoeggi. 

Butter. 

BrcAd. 

2.  Brtakfaitat  U.  Sd. 

TrA  or  coffee  with  milk  (ai  plttuun), 

On«  dtfth  of  hot  or  cold  meat  or  fish. 

Two  tggu 

Butter. 

Bread. 

3.  Dinner  at  3«. 
Soup,  itb,  or  boiled  bttf^ai  pteature). 
One  entr^. 


One  roast. 

Ooe  vegetAble  dish. 

Fruit 

Bread. 

4.  Dinner  at  4f.  4d. 
Soup,  fish  or  boiled  beef  {at  pleaiure). 
One  entr^ 
One  roast. 
One  sweet  di«h. 
Two  dishes  of  vegetables. 
Fruit 
Salad. 
Cheese. 
Bread. 


N.  B. — Passengers  will  be  supplied  with  table-cloths  and  dinner  senrices, 
but  they  are  to  psj  for  anj  article  misting,  broken,  or  in  any  manner 
destroyed.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  slier  the  disposition  of  the  above 
detailed  dinners,  are  requested  to  inform  the  innkeeper,  thst  the  pricet 
may  be  altered  accordingly.  Families  having  rhildren  pay  according  to 
agreement 

If  a  dinner  should  be  ordered  for  five  or  sii  persons,  the  innkeeper  will  give 
two  entr^  io  lieu  of  ooe  without  charging  (of  tlie  additional  entr^. 
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When  four  or  five  persons  club  together,  the  restaurateur  will 
make  an  arrangement  to  provide  dinner  and  breakfast  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  charge  only  8«.  6d,  each  person  for  the  two ;  giving  soup, 
fish,  2  entries,  1  roast,  2  dishes  of  vegetables,  2  of  fruit  and  bread, 
and  the  same  breakfast  as  in  No.  1. ;  sufficient  remaining  from  the 
dinner  for  three  servants.  Wine  and  all  other  extras  bad  better  bo 
sent  for  from  the  town. 

Those  who  have  their  batterie  de  cuisine,  a  good  cook,  and  other 
requisites,  may  find  it  more  comfortable  to  cook  at  home ;  and  a 
spenditore,  or  caterer,  will  supply  every  thing  required  from 
Valetta.  This  would  be  far  preferable  for  those  who  wish  to  dine 
late  ;  as  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  restaurateur  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  dinner  as  late  as  5  o'clock,  his  hour  being 
usually  4. 

The  next  point  is  the  furniture  of  the  rooms.  The  government 
allow  for  each  person  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  bedstead,  &nd  wooden 
horses  for  airing  his  things,  gratis  ;  and  the -only  payment  is  Is.  Sd, 
a  day  for  the  guardian,  and  7d.  for  his  living.  The  upholsterer's 
low  charges  for  hired  furniture  show  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  be  en- 
cumbered with  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  there.  Bul^  I  should 
not  recommend  a  traveller  to  abstain  from  carrying  with  him  what- 
ever he  may  want  for  his  journey,  from  any  dread  of  the  tiouble  of 
putting  it  out  on  the  horses,  on  which  all  his  things  must  be  aired 
during  his-  stay  in  the  lazaretto.  The  bedstead  furnished  by  govern- 
ment is  frequently  made  into  a  sort  of  divan,  or  given  to  a  servant, 
and  an  iron  bedstead  with  mosquito  curtains  is  hired  with  the  other 
things  mentioned  in  the  following  list :  — 

J.  Antony  and  Lewis  Garcin,  Brothers,  supply  articles  of  furni- 
ture to  passengers  at  the  lazaretto  and  l^ort  Manoel,  at  the  following 

rates :  — 

d. 
Iron  bedstead  with  mosquito  curtain        -        2{  per  day. 
A  mattress  and  two  pillows  .        .        3 

Apaliass       ...         -        .         .  0) 
A  pair  of  sheets              ....         1 

A  pair  of  pillowcases  ...  0} 

Coverlids,  each  ....  0} 

Small  mat,  bed-side  table,  &c.        -        -  0| 

Wash-hand  table  complete,  and  tub  -  1 

Dressing  table  and  looking  glass  -  0^ 

N.B.  Passengers  taking  the  whole  set  of  furniture  will  only  pay  Sd, 
a  day. 
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Extra  fiunitore  may  be  had,  if  required,  at  the  following  pricei 
during  the  qoarantine :  — 

9.   d. 

For  a  large  ODAt        -        -        3    0 
a  sofa  --50 

an  ttmj  chair  -        -        9     6 
a  fcrecn  -        •        so 

Passengers  are  to  pay  for  any  article  of  furniture  missing,  torn, 
or  in  any  manner  damaged  or  destroyed. 

If  traTellers  happen  to  have  any  furniture  with  them,  they  can 
easily  dispose  of  it,  when  they  leave  the  lasaretto,  or  send  it  by  sea 
to  England ;  and  those  who  have  carried  a  canteen,  cooking  things, 
and  table  sendees  on  their  Journey,  may  as  well  use  them  in 
quarantine. 

There  are  two  laxarettos  at  Malta.  That  of  Fort  Manoel  is  by 
&r  the  most  comfortable. 

The  rooms  in  the  lazaretto  of  Malta  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  so  for  one  person,  and  they  have  the  comfort  of  fire- 
places, which,  in  winter,  is  a  very  great  point.  They  are  given 
gratis,  and  not  as  at  the  Piraeus,  with  the  exorbitant  charge  of  5s,  a 
day,  as  if  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  were  not  sufficient ;  for 
Quarantine  has  been  justly  defined  "  imprisonment,  with  the 
chance  of  catching  the  plague.** 

There  is  one  thing  very  deficient  at  Malta,  the  means  of  trans- 
porting luggage  from  the  beach  to  the  laaaretto,  which  might  be 
easily  improved,  and  calls  loudly  for  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
the  direction  of  these  matters.  A  traveller  who  has  no  servant  finds 
himself  onthe  beach  without  any  oue  to  move  his  things :  even  if 
the  sailors  are  willing  to  take  them  to  his  room,  he  must  wait  a  long 
time,  until  the  boat  has  landed  the  whole  luggage.  Each  box  has 
to  be  carried  some  distance ;  and  if  he  is  the  last  served,  he  may 
have  to  wait  several  hours  before  all  his  things  are  removed  from 
the  f  bore  to  the  laxaretto. 

Every  one  on  entering  the  lazaretto  is  obliged  to  unpack  all  his 
things,  and  put  them  out  on  wooden  horses,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  stay,  the  last  three  days  excepted,  which  are  allowed  for  pack- 
ing np ;  and  his  quarantine  does  not  begin  to  count  until  they  have 
been  so  exposed.  All  sealed  letters  or  packages  roust  also  be  opened, 
unless  he  chooses  to  give  up  the  former,  and  have  them  forwarded, 
afler  proper  fumigation,  by  the  post.  Any  thing  may  be  sent  for 
from  the  town,  but  nothing  can  be  returned,  unless  it  can  pass  unin- 
jured through  the  process  of  fumigation.     The  guardians  are 
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obliged  every  now  and  then  to  inspect  the  rooms,  to  see  that  the 
things  have  been  laid  out  and  properly  exposed  to  the  air.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  any  one  not  in  quarantine,  ai 
he  would  be  condemned  to  pass  the  same  number  of  days  in  the 
lazaretto  as  the  person  so  compromising  him,  who  would  have  to 
pay  all  his  expenses ;  and  these  he  might  increase  to  any  amount, 
in  revenge  for  his  confinement  Equal  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  new  comer,  alter  a  portion  of  the  quaran- 
tine is  over ;  as  the  person  touched  would  be  doomed  to  an  additional 
imprisonment,  or  the  same  number  of  days  that  the  other  had  still 
to  keep  quarantine. 

As  things  cannot  be  sent  to  the  wash  out  of  the  lazaretto,  it  is 
necessary  to  engage  a  washerwoman  from  the  town,  unless  the 
traveller  has  a  servant  who  can  perform  this  office.  The  washer- 
woman is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  number  of  days*  quaran- 
tine that  remain  to  be  performed  by  her  employer,  after  the  time  of 
her  coming  into  the  lazaretto.  She  is  paid  Is.  Sd.  a  day ;  and  for 
soap  and  labour,  according  to  the  things  washed.  If  a  party  join 
together,  they  may  share  the  expenses. 

The  total  expense  of  quarantine,  for  living,  furniture,  guardians, 
one  servant,  a  washerwoman  during  the  whole  time  (which  is  un- 
necessary), letters,  coffee,  fruit,  and  other  extras  for  lunch  or  supper, 
foi'  one  person  is  about  11/.  10«.,  without  wine.  For  two  persons, 
or  a  party,  less,  or  about  9/. ;  for  a  large  pai*ty  much  less,  or  be- 
tween 6/.  and  7/.  each,  the  guardians  then  being  charged  only  1  Is.  id. 
each  person. 

Visits  may  be  received  duriug  the  day,  at  the  parlatoHo  from 
8  A.  M.,  or  even  6  a.  m.,  till  sunset.  The  parties  stand  at  a  barrier, 
separated  from  each  other  about  10  feet ;  but,  as  a  favour,  they  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  sit  in  the  adjoining  court,  a  certain  distance 
apart,  attended  by  a  guardiano^  to  see  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other,  or  pass  anything  out  of  quarantine. 

A  person  who  is  alone,  and  can  find  friends  willing  to  join  him  in  his 
confinement,  may  obtain  quarters  for  them  in  the  lazaretto.  Another 
privilege  is  being  allowed  to  bathe  in  the  sea  every  morning  from 
6  till  8,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  guardiano. 

On  taking  pratique,  you  have  only  to  send  your  things  down  to  a 
boat,  and  across  the  harbour  to  the  Marsa  Much6tt  stairs,  from 
which  they  will  be  carried  by  porters  to  the  hotel.  For  taking  them 
from  the  rooms  in  the  lazaretto  to  the  boat,  you  pay  according  to 
the  quantity  of  luggage.  For  two  boxes  and  two  portmanteaus,  for 
instance,  \s.  6d.,  which  is  ample.  The  boatmen  will  probably  en- 
deavour to  impose  on  a  stranger,  but  he  should  remember  that  the 
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hire  of  a  boftt  acrou  the  harbour  is  only  2d,  each  person  ;  and  if  6d. 
be  giTeD  for  two  persons  with  their  luggage,  it  is  more  than  enough. 
This  is  the  price  of  a  boat  when  hired  for  a  whole  hour ;  and  the 
same  is  paid  to  a  guardiano,  who  accompanies  any  one  on  a  visit  to 
a  friend  in  the  lazaretto.  Tou  cannot  pay  a  boat  for  less  than  half 
the  hour,  when  taken  by  time. 

Porters  at  Malta  are  far  more  troublesome  than  boatmen,  who  are 
generally  very  civil  and  easily  satisfied.  They  are  generally  paid 
6d,  for  each  package,  but  if  very  heavy  8c/.,  lOdl,  and  sometimes  1«. 
There  are  also  carts  with  one  horse,  which  will  take  a  load  from  the 
Marina  to  the  main  street  for  the  same  sum.  With  regard  to  a 
number  of  small  packages,  I  recommend  a  traveller  always  to  have 
as  few  as  possible ;  it  is  better  to  put  things  together  in  a  single 
box,  or  case,  than  to  have  many  little  parcels,  which  are  easily  lost, 
and  give  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  looking  after ;  and  if  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  have  several  of  these  encumbrances,  they  had  better  be 
pat  together  into  a  bag  when  carried  from  place  to  place.  The  less 
baggage  one  has  the  better.  Have  as  many  comforts  as  possible  in 
a  small  space,  but  no  superfluities.  No  better  name  was  ever 
applied  to  anything  than  ** impedimenta**  to  ''baggage**  by  the 
Romans ;  and  an  old  traveller  will  always  have  all  he  requires  very 
compactly  put  away  in  a  small  compass. 

In  landing  from  a  ship  in  the  great  harbour,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  Marseilles,  Naples,  or  Gibraltar  steamers,  the  best  plan  is  to  order 
the  boatmen  to  take  you  to  the  *'  custom-house,'*  and  on  landing 
your  things,  give  him  U.,  which  is  liberal  pay  (in  spite  of  his  pre- 
tending to  be  dissatisfied),  and  call  for  one  of  the  many  carts  that 
are  always  kept  ready  close  to  the  spot.  Your  baggage  being  put 
npon  it,  take  care  to  accompany,  or  to  send  your  servant  with  it ; 
and  on  arriring  at  the  hotel  dismiss  the  cart  with  !«.,  and  the  porters 
who  have  loaded  it,  and  carried  the  things  to  your  rooms,  with 
another.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  5#.,  or  any  other  sum ; 
but  of  this  no  notice  need  be  taken,  being  well  paid ;  and  the  as* 
sumption  of  discontent  is  part  of  their  profession. 

In  the  great  harbour  the  hire  of  boats  is,  —  from  the  Nix  Man- 
glare  sUirs,  or  the  Calcara  gate,  to  the  ships,  or  to  the  dockyard, 
—  SdL  there,  and  the  same  back:  and  from  this  harbour  to  St. 
Julian's  Bay,  U,  You  may  pay  more  if  you  like,  and  give  G</.  in- 
stead of  2d.    At  night  the  prices  are  increased. 

Hoieis  ai  Malta. —  The  best  hotels  in  Valetta  are,  Morell's,  in 
Sinda  Foroi ;  Dunsford*s,  in  Strada  Reale ;  Madame  Goubeau*s,  oc 
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the  Clarence,  in  the  same  street ;  and  the  Victoria,  in  Strada  Gio- 
vanni, opposite  St.  John's  church.  The  smaller  ones  are,  Vicary's^ 
in  Strada  Vescovo,  looking  upon  the  Parade,  lately  taken  by  another 
person,  and  fitted  up  under  the  name  of  the  Princess  Royal  Hotel ; 
the  Hotel  de  la  Mediterran6e,  in  Strada  Reale ;  the  Hotel  d'Orient, 
in  Strada  Teatro ;  and  a  few  others  of  less  note. 

Moreirs  is  very  comfortable,  and  the  prices  there  and  at  Duns- 
ford's  are  about  the  same.  Madame  Goubeau's  is  the  only  hotel 
with  a  table  cThdte,  which  is  at  5  o'clock  in  summer  and  6  in 
winter,  and  is  pretty  good.  The  house  has  the  advantage  of  hot 
and  cold  baths.  The  Mediterran6e  is  small,  but  has  the  reputation 
of  having  by  far  the  best  cuisine ;  it  is  therefore  much  frequented  as 
a  restaurant,  and  the  prices  are  moderate.  At  Morell's  a  bed-room, 
furnished  to  answer  also  as  a  sitting-room,  is  charged  d«.  a  day : 
breakfast,  of  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  eggs.  Is,  6d.;  with  toast 
and  coffee,  2s, ;  with  meat,  &c.,  tls,  6d. :  plain  dinner,  with  soup, 
meat,  &c.,  Sj.,  and  with  side  dish,  4s, :  tea,  6<f.,.and  with  bread  and 
butter,  U. 

Dunsford's  is  about  the  same,  or  a  little  cheaper. 

At  the  Garence,  a  bed- room  2s,,  and  bed-room  with  small  sitting- 
room  4«.,  larger  apartments  paying  in  proportion :  breakfast  1«, 
and  Is,  6d, :  private  dinner  Ss,  to  4^.,  and  at  table  dhCte  2s.  6c/., 
exclusive  of  wines. 

There  are  also  lodging-houses,  many  of  which  are  very  comfort- 
able: two  belonging  to  Dunsford,  in  Strada  Forni,  and  Strada 
Zecca :  Morelli's,  in  Strada  Reale,  close  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Catharina ;  and  one  or  two  more  in  Strada  Forni.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  persons  intending  to  make  some  stay  in  Malta,  and 
then  it  is  better  to  come  to  an  agreement,  according  to  the  time. 
The  usual  price  of  a  bed-room  and  sitting-room  is  about  5s,  a  day, 
and  small  rooms  are  charged  Zs,  The  average  price  of  dinner  is  4«., 
and  breakfast  \s,  6d, 

English  money  is  the  current  coin  in  Malta,  from  a  sovereign  to 
a  farthing. 

Carriages  and  Horses.  — Carnages,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  let  at 
45  dollars  a  month  ;  a  pair  of  horses,  without  carriage,  40  dollars ; 
by  the  day,  8  dollars  ;,  half  a  day,  1^  dollar.  A  saddle-horse  for  the 
whole  day,  os.  to  6». ;  half  a  day,  2s.  6d, ;  from  9  a.  m.  until  evening 
4».  to  5s, ;  from  9  to  2  o'clock,  8*.  to  a  dollar ;  and  from  3  o'clock 
till  9,  2*.  6d,  to  Ss.  If  you  keep  a  calesse  with  one  horse,  the  food 
of  the  horse  will  cost  lOd,  a  day ;  and  the  calessier,  besides  attend- 
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log  to  the  horse  and  carriage,  is  expected  to  wash  the  floor  of  your 
house— an  instance  of  the  mulfifarious  occupations  of  servants  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Sightt  at  Afa//a.— There  are  few  objects  worthy  of  a  visit  at 
Malta.  The  principal  in  the  town  of  Valetta  are  the  palace,  the 
government  library,  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John,  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  view  from  the  two  Baraccas,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
knights,  called  Auberges,  particularly  those  of  Castille  and  Pro- 
vence. 

In  the  palace  are  the  armoury,  a  few  good  pictures,  and  some 
curious  tapestry.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  good,  and  not  less 
•o  the  ball-room. 

The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  but  the  specimens  of  armour  are 
not  so  curious,  nor  so  varied,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  city  of  the 
knights.  The  complete  suit  of  Vignacourt  is  very  elegant  and 
simple.  It  is  the  same  he  wore  when  painted  by  Caravaggio  in  a 
picture  in  the  dining-room,  a  copy  of  which  is  placed  above  it. 
There  is  a  laiige  suit  near  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  appears, 
from  its  immense  weight,  not  to  have  been  worn :  and  not  far  from 
this  is  a  very  primitive  field-piece,  made  of  copper  bound  round 
with  ropes,  over  which  a  composition  of  lime  was  put,  cased  iu 
father. 

The  Turkish  arms  are  few,  and  remarkable  neither  for  beauty 
Dor  curiosity ;  which  is  singular  in  a  place  so  long  at  war  with  the 
Osmanlis  and  the  Moors.  The  library  was  founded  in  1 790  by  the 
Bailli  de  Tcncin,  who  presented  the  public  with  9700  volumes.  It 
contains  many  curious  and  old  works,  and  is  composed  of  the  pri- 
vate collections  of  the  knights,  who  were  obliged  to  bequeath  their 
books  to  this  public  institution.  Here  are  deposited  some  antiques 
of  various  kinds  found  in  Malta  and  Gozo ;  among  which  are  a 
parallel  Greek  and  Punic  inscription,  several  strange  headless 
figures  from  Crendi,  two  curious  coffins  of  terra-cotta,  and  a  few 
other  objects  of  various  styles  and  epochs. 

Of  St.  John*s  Church  the  most  curiourpart  is  the  floor,  where  the 
arms  of  all  the  grand  masters  are  inlaid  in  various  coloured  mar- 
Uet .    They  have  been  very  useful  for  heraldry. 

The  tapestry  of  this  church  is  also  very  fine.  It  is  put  up  at  the 
fUe  of  St.  John,  and  continues  to  be  exposed  to  public  view  for 
several  days,  before  and  after  that  ceremony.  The  silver  railing  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  at  the  east  end,  is  curious.  It  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  preservation,  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of 
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the  island,  to  the  paint  that  then  concealed  the  valuable  quality  of 
its  materials. 

In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is  a  picture  by  Michael  Angelo  Cara- 
vaggio,  representing  the  beheading  of  St.  John ;  a  good  painting, 
but  badly  preserved.  It  is  said  that  the  artist  made  this  a  present 
to  the  order,  on  condition  of  being  created  a  knight  of  Malta,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  occurrence :  —  One  of  the  knights 
having  ofiended  the  artist,  the  latter  challenged  him  to  single  com- 
bat, and  satisfaction  being  refused,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  being 
worthy  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  Caravaggio  sought  to  obtain 
a  position  which  should  entitle  him  to  this  right.  He  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  grand  master,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  rank  of 
knight ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  painting  this  picture. 
It  was  done,  he  became  a  knight,  and  fought  his  duel ;  but  in  order 
to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  value  of  a  work,  which  the  pride 
of  a  member  of  the  order  had  condemned  him  to  execute,  he  painted 
the  picture  on  cotton  instead  of  canvas,  whence  its  decayed  state, 
and  the  difficulty  of  its  restoration.  Such  is  the  story  at  Malta,  the 
truth  of  which  may  be  doubted  ;  though  the  most  important  point  is 
true  that  he  painted  the  picture. 

In  the  crypts  below  the  cathedral  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
grand  masters. 

The  principal  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Valetta  and  in  the  country 
are  the  ruins  near  Crendi,  or  Casal  Crcndi,  the  hollow  called  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  or  Makluba,  St.  Paul's  Bay,  Citta  Vecchia  and 
the  Catacombs,  the  Garden  of  Boschetto,  the  Governor's  Villa  of 
San  Antonio,  the  Grotto  of  Calypso,  and  the  Aqueduct  built  by  the 
Grand  Master  Vignacourt  in  1610. 

These  have  been  so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  only  mention 
the  ruins  near  Casal  Crendi,  excavated  by  order  of  the  governor.  Sir 
Henry  Bouverie,  in  1839-40.  They  are  about  twenty  minutes' 
walk  from  that  village,  and  are  called  Hagar  Keem,  *'  the  upright 
stone."  This  name  has  been  very  improperly  written  Khem,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  bear  some  relation  to  Egypt,  or  the  land  of 
Ham  (Khem).  They  con.sist  of  several  apartments  of  various  sizes. 
Irregularly  placed  within  one  common  enclosure,  mostly  connected 
with  each  other  by  passages  or  doorways.  The  rooms  are  either  oval, 
or  have  one  end  of  semicircular  form;  and  their  walls  are  composed 
of  large  stones  placed  upright  in  the  ground,  or  in  horizontal 
courses.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  S.  S.  £.  A  short  pas- 
sage leads  from  it  into  a  small  court,  in  which,  on  the  left  hand  side, 
is  a  small  altar  ornamented  with  a  rude  attempt  at  sculpture,  repre- 
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•eDting  a  plant  growing  from  a  flower-pot ;  and  near  it  is  a  flat 
stone  like  a  seat,  above  which  are  engraved  on  an  upright  block  two 
Tolatet,  protruding  on  either  side  of  an  oval  body.  There  are  no 
other  signs  of  sculpture ;  but  a  peculiar  kind  of  ornament  is  com- 
mon on  these  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the  building,  con- 
sisting of  round  holes  punctured  all  over  the  surface  of  the  stones, 
ettendiog  little  deeper  than  the  surface. 

On  either  side  of  this  court  is  a  semicircular  chamber ;  and  after 
passing  on,  through  a  door  in  a  line  with  the  main  entrance,  you 
eome  to  a  second  court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  to  the  right  is 
the  principal  sanctuary.  It  is  of  semicircular  form,  and  its  walls 
are  built  of  stones  placed  in  horixontal  courses,  put  together  with 
care,  and  breaking  joint. 

Within  this  is  a  smaller  enclosure  of  stones,  placed  upright  in  a 
circle,  with  an  entrance  corresponding  to  that  of  the  room  itself. 
All  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  punctured  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned. 

On  the  left  of  this  second  court  are  two  large  stone  altars ;  one 
on  each  side  of  a  door  leading  to  a  small  apartment,  connected  with 
which  is  another  little  chamber,  also  containing  an  altar.  There 
are  four  more  apartments  at  this  (south-west)  end  of  the  ruins ; 
and  in  the  outer  wall  of  circuit  are  some  very  large  stones  placed 
upright,  about  15  ft.  high  above  the  ground.  A  stone  of  similar 
siie  stands  near  the  sanctuary  to  the  north-east,  and  another  of  still 
larger  dimensions  is  placed  horizontally  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
main  entrance. 

About  120  ft.  to  the  north  of  these  ruins  are  other  semicircular  en- 
closures, made  with  stones  placed  upright  in  the  ground ;  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  south,  near  the  sea,  are  some  ruins  similar  to  the 
Hagar  Keem,  which  are  also  deserving  of  examination. 

In  the  same  excursion  may  be  included  a  visit  to  MaklAba,  and 
even  to  the  cave  called  Ghar  Hassan  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  south- 
east of  Crendi. 

Other  ruins  of  a  similar  kind  are  found  close  to  Valetta,  at  the 
Coradino,  near  Captain  Spenser's  monument  and  the  new  tank, 
which  may  be  visited  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  peculiar  structures  and  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  built,  I  will  not  pretend  to  offer  any 
opinion.  Their  general  appearance  has  rather  a  druidical  character, 
and  from  their  antiquity  and  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Phosnicians,  we  might  attribute  them  to  that  people ;  but  the  absence 
of  all  inscriptions  leaves  the  matter  in  uncertainty,  and  the  small 
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headless  figures  discovered  there  (now  preserved  in  the  (jovem- 
raent  library  at  Yaletta)  in  no  way  aid  in  solving  the  question. 

In  Gozo  is  another  ruin  called  Torre  dei  Giganti,  "  the  Giants* 
Tower/*  inland  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  on  a 
grander  scale  than  the  ruins  of  Crendi,  though  of  similar  construe- 
tion,  and  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  people. 

Rowing  and  sailing  boats  go  over  to  Gozo  from  Yaletta  daily, 
and  sometimes  a  small  yacht  may  be  hired  for  the  occasion,  which 
ii  cleaner  and  more  comfortable. 

Yaletta  has  a  small  theatre,  where  Italian  operas  are  performed 
during  the  season.  Many  public  and  private  balls  are  also  given, 
particularly  in  the  winter. 
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Pag*  86.  line  18.,  for  «  had  ooC  happened,*'  read  •*  bad  liappened." 

SI 8.  second   column,  4th  line  from   bottom,  for  ** 20  monks**  read 

**30roonkt.'* 
293.  first  column,  Srd  line  from  bottom,  on  the  word  **  Omar,"  insert 
the  following  note :  —  **  I  understand  the  river  now  flows  again 
at  the   foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  caves  are,  which  may  be 
reached  in  ten  minutes  from  the  boat.** 
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HAND-BOOK     OF     EGYPT. 


P.  18.  The  16th  and  17th  dynastict  should  be  the  11th  and  12th;  and  tha 
namaa  of  the  **  Amun-ih-Gori "  should  be  **  Amun-m-ha."  Bfanj  othdr 
aliaratioiis  should  be  made  in  tha  arrangement  of  the  kings,  and  the 
28nd  dynasty  should  be  *«  Bubastites.** 

P.  7S.  line  38.  «  A  better  mode  of  transporting  lugga^  at  Alexandria  is 
on  a  cart,  for  which  the  same  sum  of  10  piastres  is  paid,  though  lar 
beyond  the  proper  priee.* 


P.  74.  List  of  priecs  at  Alexandria :  — 

Potatoes,  1  oka 
Riee,  1  oka  - 
Maeearoni,  1  oka 


Sugar  (loaf),  the  oka 

CoAa,  tberotl 

Brsad  (Frank),  the  rotl  - 

Salt,  the  basket 

Pepper,  the  rotl 

9  G^olU  (Koolld)  or  water  bottles 

Mttt,  the  oka 

Chareoal,  the  oka 

IpnarVdlM  (aprieots),  the  oka 

Common  soap,  the  oka 

Butter,  the  oka 

Candles, )  oka  (spermaceti) 

Fowls,  at  (cheaper  on  the  road) 

Mats  for  cabins,  each 

Oil,  1  «ask      . 

Bottla,ditto     - 

Copper  boUers,  the  rotl  or  lb.,  by  wi 

Tia/kmom  or  laathom 

Tin  pot  for  water 


eight 


Ptatt 

Par.      PU»l. 

Par 

1 
1 

90 
90 

S 

90   to 

4 

90 

10 

0 

4 

90 

S 

90 

0 

10 

s 

90   to 

5 

0 

s 

0 

I 

0 

s 

90   to 

4 

0 

0 

95   to 

0 

30 

s 

0 

5 

0 

7 

90   to 

8 

0 

9 

0   to 

11 

0 

9 

0   to 

9 

90 

10 

0 

S 

0 

7 

0 

99 

0   to 

93 

0 

4 

0 

I 

10   to 

9 

90 
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PUtt.  Pur. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

■  4 

SO 

60 

0 

FUit.Par. 


8  tin  cftMS  for  coffee  and  sugar 
2  tin  cases  for  salt  and  pepper 
Tin  coffee-pot  ... 
1  tin  kettle 

1  rope  for  6ag  and  pulley 
Flag                  -  .                -     60      0  to  f»^ 

2  fire-places      -                -  -                -       " 
White  bason  (tin  bason  better,  10  piast) 
Turkish  coffee  cups,  and  stands,  each,  the  best 

Gebeli  tobacco                  -  .                .                     .  .a/      O 

Beef  and  mutton,  the  oka  -                 .       S     80  to     4     90 

Charcoal           -                 -  .                 -       0     SO 

Wood                -                 -  -                 -OTtoOlO 

Rice                  -                 -  -                 -       1     80 

Butter               -                 -  -                 -7     80to80 

Oil  (for  lamps)                  -  -                 .50 

Fine  oil,  the  bottle            -  -                -S0to70 

Blankets  are  cheaper  and  better  in  England. 

P.  117.  HoTXLS. — The  hotel  best  known  to  English  travellers  is  Shep- 
herd's, or  the  British,  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  Usbek^eh.  There 
are  also  two  others  very  good :  one  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  the  Europa  on  the  E.  side  of  that  square. 

P.  120.    Monthly  pay  of  servants :  — 

Native  servants  speaking  Italian  or  Enslbh  -     1 8  to  1 5  and  85  dollars. 

Native  man  cook,  speaking  only  Arabic  -    50  to  100  piastres. 

„  „        speaking  English  -  200  to  SOO     — 

P.  186.  Boats.  —  Some  boats  are  taken  for  the  journey  to  Asouan  or 
Wadee  Halfeh,  from  Cairo  and  back ;  and  a  large  dahab^eh  to  Asouan 
is  hired  for  about  4000  piastres,  or  to  Wadee  Halfeh  for  5500  p.,  and 
in  summer,  of  course,  much  less.  To  Thebes  and  back  about  3000  p. 
are  paid :  this  is  called  MegMth,  Sometimes  a  certain  sum  is  given 
fbr  the  boat,  provisions,  and  every  thing  required  on  the  journey,  —  the 
sum  for  two  persons  to  Asouan  being  8000  piastres,  and  to  Wadee 
Halfeh  d500;  or  for  three  persons  to  the  latter  place  18,500  piastres^  A 
certahi  number  of  dajrs  are  allQwed  for  stopping  at  Thebes  and  other 
places,  according  to  agreement  beforehand ;  and  on  staying  longer  at 
any  place,  so  much  more  is  paid  for  each  day.  A  aUamer  occasionally 
goes  from  Cairo  to  Thebes  and  back,  for  which  about  18,000  piastres  are 
paid  by  the  whole  party.  It  stops  only  a  few  hours  at  each  place,  and 
at  Thebes  about  two  or  three  days,  according  to  agreement  before 
leaving  Caira 

P.  148.     Prices  in  1849 :  — 

Almmiast  shelled,  the  oka 
Aloes  wood,  the  Derhm  • 
Apricots,  dried,  ttie  oka 
Asses       -  *  «  '        . 


PUit.  Par. 

PUut.  Psr. 

5      0 

0     80  to 

0     50 

5      0  to 

6       0 

850      0   to 

1000       0 

oomcnoNs  and  ADomoire. 


ditto      *  -  •  • 

BMi;thtioU     -         -         .         . 

Boat*.  curUg*  in»  bj  ardab^  to  Aloandm 

Bomoot,  silk  and  wool     ... 

SrMd,tb«»d     .  .  .  . 

Brkki,  tlM  1000 

Bridle  for  donkey 

Dittos   forhorie 

Boflaloes 

Botttr,  tbo  rod    -  -  .  I 


zxziu 


GuMb  and  dromodtriM  ... 
Ckndlcit  the  oka  ... 

Camliri,  ^b«rmiic«tk,  tha  oka 
C*rp*u  ( Hgidec)  -  -  - 

Ditto      (kd««in> 

Chatvoai,  the  oka  ... 

QlWl>  th«  rot]    *  .  .  . 

Dttto  (Doteh)    -  .  .  . 

Ootb  (EoropeaD),  the  drah 
OoTcr  (frcshX  tba  donkey  load     • 
CoActharotl     .... 
Ditto*  ground      .... 
Cotton  ttulft,  the  drah 
Ditto»  ana  ...  . 

Dittos  printed      .... 
Copper,  the  oka,  worked 
Courier,  on  dromedary,  for   distance  of 
about  70  milee  -  «  . 

Cowt        -  -  -  .  . 

Crape  stuff,  the  drah  ... 
Ditto,  the  pieee  .... 
Ditto  b^ledee  (•«  of  the  country  "),  the  piece 


itherotl   -  -  -  . 

Dsy^  labour  of  a  man      -  .  . 

Ditto  of  a  bricklayer 

Ditto  of  bulkier 

Doom  shimee  ( Indian  com),  the  ardeh     . 

Doora  b^ledce,  the  ardeb 

GolJ  hfyr>cade,  the  piece 

Broosa  siJk,     ditto       •  .  . 

SalU  Jacket       -  .  .  . 

Dying  cotton,  the  drsh     - 
Ditto  linen,    ditto 
Ditto  woollen  doth,  ditto 

>fff«f  16<or 

Engraving  teals    -  -  .  . 


Plast.Psr. 

PiML  Par. 

96 

0 

40 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

to 

9 

0 

185 

0 

to 

155 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

19 

0 

to 

95 

0 

185 

0 

600 

0 

to 

1800 

0 

8 

10 

to 

8 

80 

100 

0 

to 

150 

0 

400 

0 

to 

8000 

0 

8 

0 

18 

0 

to 

92 

0 

40 

0 

to  400  and  700 

ISO 

0 

to 

850 

0 

85 

0 

to 

30 

0 

0 

35 

16 

0 

45 

0 

to 

85 

0 

S 

90 

to 

4 

0 

8 

10 

to 

8 

30 

S 

80 

1 

10 

to 

1 

20 

1 

35 

to 

8 

80 

8 

10 

to 

3 

0 

50 

0 

45 

0 

to 

60 

0 

500 

0 

to 

750 

0 

9 

0 

to 

18 

0 

180 

0 

80 

0 

0 

90 

to 

0 

30 

8 

0 

3 

0 

to 

4 

0 

9 

0 

26 

0 

'lO 

0 

165 

0 

to 

170 

0 

80 

0 

900 

0 

to 

1000 

0 

1 

30 

0 

90 

to 

0 

30 

5 

0 
0 

to 

8 

0 

45 

0 

to 

196 

0 
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VlffSi  th«  oka 

Flour,  the  oka 
Firewood,  the  kantar 
Fowls      - 


Goats  (for  milk) 
Gypsum,  the  ardeb 

Bay,  ttie  donkey  load 
Henneh  (Lawsonia),  the  mid 
Ditto,  in  Nubia,  at  Kalabshee 
Honey,  the  rotl    - 
Hones,  natiye      - 
Houses    •  -  - 


,  the  ardeb 
Linen,  the  drah  - 
Leather,  Russia,  the  skin 


(14  ftet  by  8)       - 

Ditto,  best  men6fee,  the  square  drah 
Mouth-piece  (amber  ^thout  jewels) 
Mules      .... 
Mutton,  the  rotl  ... 

irutSf  the  oka     ... 

IHlff  lamp,  the  oka 
DittOy  9e6ng,  ditto 
Ditto»  oHto,  ditto 

ViffeoBSf  the  pair 

Pipes,  without  mouth.piece 

Potatoei^  the  oka 

BatslaSf  the  oka 
Rice,  the  oka       ... 
Ropes,  the  oka     ... 
Ditto»  Syrian,  the  oka 

SallorSf  on  the  Nile,  month's  pay 
Ditto  in  boats  hired  by  Europeans 
Ditto,  of  the  navy,  besides  provisions,  &c 
Sea  salt,  the  roob 


FIsft  Ftf. 

Plsst. 

Ftf 

S 

90 

1 

90  to 

4 

0 

ss 

0  to 

25 

0 

I 

20  to 

2 

0 

6 

0  to 

7 

0 

195 

0  to 

150 

0 

9 

0 

7 

0  to 

9 

0 

5 

0  to 

8 

0 

1 

0  to 

1 

10 

S 

15 

600 

0  to  5000 

0 

5000 

0  to  500,000 

96 

0 

0 

25  to 

0 

30 

120 

0  to 

150 

0 

4 

0  to 

15 

0 

0 

35   to 

1 

0 

125 

0  to 

1500 

0 

800 

0  to  2000 

0 

1 

20 

2 

20 

S 

20 

5 

20 

3 

20  to 

4 

20 

1  20  to         1     SO 
15       0  to     140      0 

2  0  to         4       0 


Ditto»  in  Upper  Egypt    . 
Shoe  leather,  the  skin 
Skins       ... 
Silk  shirt  (Turk'ish) 
Ditto  shirting,  the  piece  . 
Ditto,  raw,  the  derhm 
Ditto,  thread,  ditto 
Ditto,  piece  of  Talliiga)     . 
Ditto  stuffs,  Csirene,  the  drah 


3 

20 

to 

4 

0 

1 

20 

to 

2 

0 

2 

20 

5 

0 

25 

0 

50 

0 

SO 

0 

1 

20 

45 

0 

to 

60 

0 

SO 

0 

to 

50 

0 

5 

0 

to 

7 

0 

5 

0 

to 

7 

0 

45 

0 

to 

50 

0 

85 

0 

to 

100 

0 

0 

20 

to 

0 

so 

1 

0 

to 

I 

10 

75 

0 

to 

80 

0 

6 

0 

to 

7 

0 
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Plart.  Pitr.  PlMt    Pftr. 


8Qk  omU  TnUw  iMh    .  .  . 

.thtrotl       .  .  .  . 

r't  p«j»  Um  mooth,  exduuTe  of  pro- 

8trmw,  tht  dookcy  load     ... 
Sugar,  the  rod     .  •  .  . 

Ditto,  whito,  ditto  .  .  . 


fwhitoeap 
TubooMif  Ftd  cap 
Timbar,  planki,  JO  ft.  long 
Tobaeeok  g^balac,  tha  oka 
Ditto,  aoofaa,  tba  oka 
Ditto,  bflcdat,  ditto 
IVeacla,  tha  rotl  .  .  . 

IWkaji.aaeh      .  .  . 

Ditto,  in  Uppar  Egypt    - 

▼mOv  tba  rotl     .  .  . 

Ditto»  tba  oka  (from  tha  Pranks) 


60 

0 

to 

900 

0 

9 

10 

to 

9 

SO 

15 

0 

9 

0 

to 

10 

0 

1 

0 

to 

1 

5 

1 

90 

to 

1 

95 

185 

0 

to  4000 

0 

4 

0 

to 

6 

0 

6 

0 

to 

65 

0 

6 

0 

to 

7 

0 

18 

0 

to 

95 

0 

8 

0 

to 

19 

0 

3 

90 

to 

4 

0 

1 

5 

to 

1 

10 

19 

0 

to 

13 

0 

6 

0 

to 

10 

0 

1 

0 

to 

1 

5 

4 

0 

to 

4 

90 

0 

95 

to 

0 

30 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

25 

0 

to 

30 

0 

0 

10  atKenchO  6 

3 

0 

to 

3 

20 

45 

0 

to 

70 

0 

Tv  the  ikin 
Ditto  bottle,  aamscm^h  - 
Ditto  akini  ... 

Ditto  bottla  of  pottery,  koolleb     - 
Ditto,  roM,  tha  quart  bottle 
Wheat,  thaardcb 

P.  167.  for  Otirtasen  who  reignad  "  from  tha  year  1740  to  1696,  before  our 
era,"  read  **  from  about  the  year  2080  to  2030  before  our  era." 

P.  238.  and  elsewhere,  the  iquare-eared  god  **  Ombo  **  should  ba  ealled 
-Seth." 

P.  291.  Route  22.  for  **  At  the  projecting  corner  of  the  mountain,  oppotite 
Mtoieh,"  read  **  At  the  projecting  comer  of  tha  mountain,  behind  £1 
Howarta,  oppotite  Minieh.** 

P.  296.  The  notion  of  the  etrangen  at  Beni  Hassan  being  Joseph's  brethren,, 
is  at  once  shown  to  be  erroneous,  as  these  sculptures  are  of  tha  early 
time  of  the  12th,  and  not  the  16th  or  17th,  dynasty. 

P.  319.  The  copy  I  have  given  of  the  inscription  at  Ekhmim  is  correct^ 
aiecpt  one  word,  which  should  be  irvrerf  Ato^. 

MUm. 
P.  333.  Roota  25.     Kcnefa  to  Koos  (E.)  about       -  .  -     ^3 

Thebes  (E.  and  W.)  about  •  -     95 

48 
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P.  SS5.  for  "  Opposite  Koos  is  Negddth,''  rc«d  «  A  short  distMioe  &  of  Koos, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  Negideh.** 

P.  389.  last  line,  column  1.  for  «  Remeses  IV."  read  "  Remeses  III." 
line  4.  column  S.  for  *<  area,**  read  **era." 
line  45.  column  S.  for  "66  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal,"  read 

«  62  feet  high,  without  the  plinth;"  for  «  18  in  diameter,*'  read 

"11  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.*' 

P.  993.  line  83.  column  8.  Bakhan  followed  Amunoph  III.,  to  whom  he 
is  represented  making  offerings,  as  to  a  god,  in  the  temple  of  Soleb,  in 
Ethiopia ;  and  he  u  shown,  from  the  ruins  of  his  monuments  at  Thebes, 
to  have  preceded  Horus. 

P.  406.  line  5.  column  2.  The  Christian  martyrs  of  £sn6  wert  really  those 
put  to  death  by  Diocletian ;  but  the  Christians  of  Medtenet  H&boo,  killed 
by  the  Arabs  near  £sn6,  were  probably  also  buried  near  that  place. 

P.  406.  line  84.  column  2.  for  *•  tomb  to  the  eastward,"  read  **  tomb  but  two 
to  the  eastward." 

P.  416.  line  14.  column  8.  The  obelbk  was  not  **  broken,"  but  has  a  fissure 
cut  in  it  at  a  later  period. 

P.  419.  line  14.  In  passing  the  cataracts,  boati  of  250  ardebs  burden  pay 
about  400  piastres,  half  on  going  up,  the  other  half  on  coming  back 
again ;  and,  besides  this,  a  haekshith  or  present,  or  from  10  to  25  piastres, 
is  given  to  the  riU  of  the  cataract 

P.  483.  Routes  SO,  31.  line  8.  for  **  16th  and  18th  dynasties,"  read  ''  12th  and 
18th  dynasties." 

P.  484.  line  80.  for  **  Thothmes  II.  at  Samneh,"  read  **  Thothmes  III.  at 
Samneh." 

P.  437.   Fakkarit  is  misplaced.    It  should  be  in  p.  440^  after  line  12,  col.  1. 

P.  439.  line  5.  firom  bottom  of  column  1.  The  captives  are  only  Negroes ; 
and  the  sculptures  representing  the  three  races  sre  on  some  other 
monument 

P.  441.  line  13.  column  1.  The  nilometers  at  Samneh  have  not  "  Greek," 
but  hieroglyphic,  inscriptions ;  and  are  found  on  both  banks,  on  the 
rocks  and  stones  forming  the  substructions  of  the  temples.  Hiey  show 
the  river  to  have  risen,  during  the  12th  dynasty,  28  feet  higher  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  chai^  in  the  level  of  the  river  was  owing 
to  the  rocks  having  given  way  at  SlsilLs. 
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Tabt  madim 


gVMnl  iintnietioiif,  it  nmj  be  well  to  add  tbt  Iblloiring :  — 
—  whcDCTcr  jou  go  to  ▼bit  esTM,  and  the  meant  of  lighting 

A  ■BaU  boat  ihoiild  ba  hirad«  or  bought,  at  Cairo,  for  the  Joumejr  to  Upper 
EgTpt.     It  is  oadul  for  landing  and  $or  shooting. 

A  fine  Mve  is  QsHial  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Gvards  are  estsWiihed  at  most  of  the  Tillaces,  who  iratch  at  night  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  two  piastres  are  paid  them  for  each  boat. 

If  tbe  eailors  behave  weD,  it  is  customary  to  give  them  a  sheep  at  some  of 
the  large  towns ;  but  it  is  not  neeessary  to  do  this  at  eefry  town.  In  lieu  of 
the  sbMp  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  them  50  piastres  at  Osiout,  and  50  more 
at  EsdA  Some  trsTeDers  have  spoilt  them  by  want  of  discrimination  in 
giriag  rewatds  when  none  were  called  for. 

Guides  ai  Thebes  have  from  8  to  10  piastres  a  day ;  and  5  piastres  are 
paid  for  donkeys. 

In  tbe  map,  Kom  Ombo  and  Gebel  Silsileh  are  misplaced.  The  latter 
should  be  to  tbe  N.  of  Kom  Ombo. 

There  are  screral  changes  which  might  be  made  in  the  list  of  kings,  of 
ppi  17,  1ft,  and  19.,  recent  discoveries  having  shown  that  their  dates,  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  dynasties,  require  alteration ;  but  as  the  object  of 
this  chronological  table  is  merely  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  names 
most  commonly  found  on  the  monuments,  it  is  less  necessary  to  remodel 
it  every  now  and  then,  according  as  each  new  discovery  b  made. 
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SECTION  L 
EGYPT. 

PreUminary  If\fortnatUm, 
.  ScAjoii  FOB  Tutmra  Eom — Tims  kkquikkd^  ExntNss  or  tbx  Jouk* 

■ST. &.    ThINOS     UtBFVL     rOR   THX   JoUKNXT   IK    EoTFT. C.   MoOS   Of 

LnriMfl  iM  Eorrr,  axd  DisvAtxs  ow  ths  Couhtkt.  —  d,  Drksi.  — t.  Pib- 

tOTT*. f,  FlRMAVt.— ^.  MOMKT. A.  WuOHTt  AKD  MsAtUBBlL J.  POR 

Omcx.  — /.  PoruLATiow —  Rktvkus.  —  *.  Mohammed  Au.  — L  Chbo- 
MouMiCAL  Tablk.  —  m.  LuT  or  Caufhs  and  Sultamx  or  Eorrr. — 
a.  CrBTAiw  roixn  beqouiino  ExAMiifATioif.  —  o.  English  and  Arabic 

VOCABULART. 


1   Lofidoo  to  AlcxRndria 
9  AJexandrtR   to    Rotetta,   by 
land        ...         - 

3  RosctU  to  Atfeh,  and  Cairo, 

by  water         ... 

4  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  by  land, 

tlirough  the  Delta   . 


71 


109 


105 


105 


Rotm  faob 

5.    Alexandria  to  Cairo,  by  the 

Wetiem  Bank         .         -     106 
6  Alexandria     to     Atfeh    and 
Cairo,   by    the  Canal  and 
the  Nile  >         .        •     106 


1.  Arrival  at  Alexandria.  9.  Hotels.  S.  Serrants.  4.  Boata.  5. 
Thtnfs  to  be  purchased  at  Alexandria  for  the  Journey  to  Cairo.  6.  His- 
tory of  Alexandria.  7.  Plan  of  Alexandria,  and  Site  and  description  of  the 
Boildinn  8.  Monuments  outride  the  Canopic  Gate.  9.  Present  Remains 
of  Ancient  Alexandria.  10.  lu  Sise  and  Importance.  11.  Inhabitants. 
19.  aimata,  Lake  Marcotis  and  Canala.  IS.  Tlie  two  Ports,  Gates,  Walls, 
and  Old  Docks.  14.  Mosks  and  other  Buildings.  15.  Amusements  and 
Sgfata  at  Alexandria. 


A.  sbason  roR  vurriNO  Barrr. — timb  RiquiRBD.— BxrBNsrs. 

The  best  season  tor  risiling  Egypt  b  October,  when  the  cool  weather  ba- 
gins,  and  th«  northerly  winds  prrvail  ;  and  boats  may  then  go  up  the  Nile 
without  the  impediments  of  calms  and  contrary  winds.  At  the  lieginning  of 
that  month  the  traveller  may  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  curlout 

Effft.  B 


2  SEASON  FOR  YISITINO  SGTPT.  Sect.  L 

aspect  of  the  inundation,  which,  when  it  rises  very  high,  gives  the  villages  of 
the  Delta  the  appearance  described  bj  Herodotus,  of  iklands  in  the  sea. 

Almost  every  season  may  be  considered  favourable  for  seeing  Egypt,  but 
good  winds  from  April  to  July  are  not  to  be  eipected,  and  the  compantive 
prevalence  of  southerly  and  other  adverse  winds  in  May  make  it  the  worst 
month  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  then,  too,  that  the  J^amtin  winds  blow,  which 
begin  about  the  2nd  of  May,  and  prevail  for  Jiffy  days,  as  the  name  implies. 
It  is  not  tliat  they  blow  every-  day,  but  this  period  is  more  subject  to  them 
then  any  other.  The  worst  are  iVom  the  S.  £.  The  first  day  of  the  Khamsin 
is  called  SfttnU  e*  iwteem,  or  "  the  smelling  of  the  tephyr,**  when  the  people 
smell  at  an  onion,  and  go  into  the  gaidens ;  frequently  to  be  nearly  suffocated 
by  the  sand  and  dust  raised  by  these  strong  hot  winds.  Though  the  thermo- 
meter does  not  range  as  high  as  in  the  three  following  months,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  heat  is  more  oppressive  and  disagreeable  during  this 
season,  and  of  all  others  it  is  the  least  advisable  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile. 

In  choosfng  a  time  for  going  to  Egypt,  much  will  depend  on  the  destina- 
tion of  a  traveller  after  leaving  it.  If  he  is  going  into  Syria,  it  may  be  too 
long  for  him  to  remain  in  Egyp^  ^rom  October  till  April,  before  which  it  is 
too  cold  to  travel  comfortably  in  Syria. 

All  the  winter  months  are  good  for  going  up  the  Nile,  and  if  he  intends 
making  any  suy  jn  the  country  he*  may  choose  his  own  time ;  but  in  that 
case  be  had  bettv  .ftiri? e  in  October.  Twenty  days  may  lie  reckoned  a  fair 
average  for  the  xoyage  from  Cairo  to  Thebes ;  with  fair  winds,  it  is  possible 
to  go  fh>m  Thebes:to  the  second  Cataractand  back  again  in  a  fortnight,  though 
this  is  rarely  done ;  and  the  least  tinu  for  seeing  Egypt  conveniently,  is  three 
months. 

As  a  general  Jule,  a  traveller  should  always  make  it  a  point  to  see  every 
thing  when  Jbe  can,  and  not  put  it  off  for  a  second  visit,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  some  unforeseen  impediment ;  but  in  ascending  the  Nile  it  is  as 
well  to  go  on  direct  as  long  as  the  wind  is  favourable,  and  only  stop  if  it 
fkils  at  a  spot  where  tliere  is  anything  to  be  seen.  At  Thebes,  however,  I 
should  .reepmmend  his  staying  two  or  three  days  in  going  up,  to  look  over 
the  ruii^ :  in  order  that,  after  bavins  taken  a  general  view  of  them,  he  may 
know  wl)at  to  go  and  examine  in  detail,  on  his  return  from  Nubia  or  the 
Cataracta.  I  may  also  .observe,  that  if  a  steamer  is  ever  established  on  the 
Nile  to  rup  between  Cairo  and  Thebes,  a  traveller  who  is  interested  in  anti- 
quities should  only  tidce  advantage  of  it  for  going  up  the  river.  He  should 
quit  it  at  Thebes,  and  order  a  dahab^h  or  cangia  to  be  sent  up  for  him  to 
that  place  to  bring  him  back  to  Cairo ;  when  he  can  stop,  as  he  likes,  at  the 
different  ruilQs  on  his  way  down,  without  being  hurried  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Besides,  the  speed  and  certainty  of  the  steamer's  passage  is  only  an  object 
in  going  up  the  stream,  as  a  rowing  boat  can  always  come  down  in  about 
eight  wys  from  Thebes,  and  in  it  the  traveller  has  all  the  comfort  of  a  boat 
to  himself,  going  or  stnpping  at  his  own  option,  and  the  great  advanuge  of 
being  independent.  The  cangia  may  be  either  bespoken  by  him  before  leav- 
ing Cairo,  and  even  sent  off*  then,  or  be  en^ged  afterwards  by  a  friend,  ac- 
cording  to  the  time  he  intends  staying  at  Thel»es. 

It  ii  impossible  to  say  what  the  expaue  of  a  journey  in  Egypt  may  be ; 
that  will  of  course  depend  upon  each  individual ;  but  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
about  6QL  for  three  months,  if  with  a  companion ;  or  8(tf.  if  alone ;  and  this 
may  be  dinunished  by  making  arrangemenu  respecting  the  outfit  at  Cairo. 


Empt- 
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k,  Tiiiirot  utsruL  foa  a  jouamst  ik  sotpt. 
I  tetYing  Malta,  it  will  be  bcttar  to  make  purehasai  of  certain  thinga 
■Dova  or  \tm  a  ait  wary  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  wants  of  each  indiTidual. 
I  ihall  tbcralbra.  give  a  list  cm  tboae  moat  useful  to  a  traTeller,  marking  sucb 
as  aboold  be  taken  from  Europe  with  an  £,  those  which  may  be  obtained  at 
Aloandria  with  an  A»  and  dioee  which  need  not  be  bought  before  reaching 
<or,  which  are  better,  at)  Cairo,  with  a  C  (See  Route  1.  No.  5.  and  Sect.  9.  a.) 


Jog  and  basin,  £.  or  A.:  if  of  copper 
•od  in  the  Turkish  style,  at  A.  or  C 

Mats,  one  or  two  at  A.,  and  others  at 
C 

Ckrpcta  (Scgldee),  A.  or  C.  (See 
I.  No.  5.) 


Common  soap,  A.  or  C 
Lamp,  £.  or  doth  faD6os,  A.  or  C. 
Kitchen-cloths,  E.  or  A. 
Towels  and  tablecloths,  E. 
Sheets,  horse-hair  mattress,  pillows^ 
and  pillow-cases,  &c.,  E. 


To  those  who  wish  to  be  entirely  protected  at  night  from  intruders,  I  cannot 
do  bHicr  than  recommend  a  contrivance  of  Kir.  Levinge's,  which  he  imagined 
daring  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  whidi  is  equally  adapted  to  a  boat,  a  house, 


or  a  tent     It  consists  ct  a  pair  of  sheets  (a),  about  six  feet  long,  sewed 
together  at  the  bottom  and  the  two  sides,  except  where  the  pjroe  (e)  is  attached 

to  them,  and  by  which 
I  ^  you  get  in.     To  the 

upper  end  (<f)  is  ad- 
ded a  tliin  piece  of 
muslin,  senring  as  a 
mosquito  net  (6), 
which  is  drawn  tight 
at  the  end  by  a  tape  or 
string,  serving  to  suw 
pend  it  to  a  nail  (/). 
A  short  way  fhxn  the 
end  (at  <)  are  fastened 
loops,  through  which 
a  cane  b  threaded,  to 
form  a  circle  for  dis- 
tending the  net.  This 
cane  is  in  three  pieces, 
about  three  feet  long, 
fitting  into  each  other 
by  sockets.  Afler  getting  in  by  the  opening  of  c  you  draw  the  upe  tight  to 
close  its  mouth,  and  tuck  it  in  under  the  mattrass,  and  you  are  secure  from 
intruders,  whether  sleeping  at  night,  or  sitting  under  it  by  day.  Over  the 
part «,  the  blankets,  or  coverlid,  arc  put 
Two  or  three  blanketa,  £.,  or  6tif-  t  Mosquito  nH,  E. 

0— M  at  A.  which  will  fold  Into     Iron  bedstead  to  fold  up,  £. 
four.     (8«e  Route  1.  No.  5.)  |  Or  a  Cafast  bedstead,  C. 
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Gridiron,  £•  or  C,  (if  thought  ne- 
G«!flMry.) 

SO  okas  of  potatoes,  A.  or  C. 

TobMco,  A.  or  a 

Pipes,  a 

Wire  for  cleaning  pipes,  put  into  a 
reed,  C. 

Some  toir  for  the  same  purpose,  C. 

Mouth-pieces  and  pipe-bowls,  (X 

A  tqkkatookBi,  or  a  brass  plate,  called 
Senufehf  and  wire  cover  for  pipe- 
bowl,  are  useful,  A.  or  C. 

Salt,  pepper,  &c.,  A.  or  C. 

Oil,  and  distilled  vinegar,  £.  or  C. 

Butter,  C. 

Flour,  C 

Rice,  a 

Maccaroni.  A.  or  C. 

Coffee,  C. 

Portable  soup  and  meats,  E. 

Cheese,  A.  or  C  ,  or  English  cheese,E. 

AfttAmtM  apricots,  C. 

Kuntredeen  apricots,  C. 

Tea,  £.  or  A. 

Wine,  brandy,  &c.,  E.  or  A.  White 
wine  I  believe  to  be  better  in  a  hot 
climate  than  red. 

Spermaceti  candles,  £.  or  A. 

Table  with  legs  to  fold  up,  and  top  to 
uke  off;  £.  or  A. 

Foot  tub  (of  tin  or  copper),  &c.,  £. 

Washing  tub,  £. 

Flag,  £.  or  A.  (for  boat  on  Nile). 

Small  pulley  and  rope  for  flag,  £.  or  A. 

Coffee-pot,  E.  or  A. 

Small  b^rag,  or  Turkish  coffee-pot, 
A.  or  C. 

Tearkettle,  £.,  or  a  tin  one  at  A. 

Plates«  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  glass- 
es, tea  things,  &c.,  in  canteen,  £. 

A  large  bukntg  might  serve  as  tea-*' 
kettle  and  for  boiling  eggs,  &c,  A. 

Copper  saucepans,  one  to  fit  into  the 
other  (fftttd  ff  Knlbe-bdd),  may 
be  bought  at  A. ;  buy  them  not 
tinned,  in  order  to  see  if  they  ah( 
sound. 

Copper  pan  for  stewing  (Tdwa),  A. 

Baskets  for  holding  these  and  other 
things,  A. 

Candlesticks,  £. 

Bardaki  (  GoolM),  or  water  bottles,  C. 

Zeer,  or  jar,  for  holding  water,  C 


Almond  paste  (roo&g  ot  UrwUg)  tot 
clarifying  water,  (X 

Some  tools,  nails,  and  string,  £. 

A  Rad&om  may  serve  as  hiunmer  and 
hatchet,  C 

Charcoal  in  mats,  C 

Two  fire-places  (miui^iuf),  A.  In  the 
boat  going  up  the  Nile  have  a  set 
put  together  in  a  large  fireplace 
virith  a  wooden  back ;  the  whole  will 
cost  about  54  piastres,  if  well  made, 

a 

Small  bellows,  £.,  or  fim,  at  A.  or  C 

Fes  caps  (jUvrUioth^tarabeuh)  A.  or  C 

Man&akth,  fly.  flap,  A«  or  C. 

Cafass,  or  kafass,  a  coop  for  fowls, 
with  moveable  drawer  at  the  bot- 
tom, in  order  that  it  may  be  kept 
clean,  A.  or  C 

White,  or  light-coloured  boots  or 
shoes,  being  cooler,  and  requiring 
no  blacking,  E. 

Red  Turkish  slippers,  C. 

Biscuit,  £.  or  C.,  or  bread  twice 
baked,  C.  The  bread  in  the  vil- 
lages in  Upper  Egypt  will  not 
pleane  every  one;  but  very  good 
bread  is  to  be  had  at  Thebes  {KooT' 
fUh\  and  that  of  Osioot  and  some 
other  large  towns  is  by  no  means 
bad. 

Small  tin  cases  for  holding  coff^, 
sufrar,  salt,  pepper,  ^c,  A. 

BaMn,  or  earthen  jars  for  flour,  rice, 
butter,  and  other  things  which  rats 
might  est,  are  useful,  C. 

Candles  in  boxes,  or  in  tin  cases,  biSt 
if  in  the  latter  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  E.  or  C. 

Broom  called  nuiAdtAeA,  and  a  tin, 
for  sweeping  cabin,  C. 

Gun,  powder,  and  shot,  &c.,  £. 

Ink,  paper,  pens,  &c,  £. 

Camp-stool  and  drawing  table,  £. 

Umbrella  lined  with  a  dlark  colour  for 
the  sun,  E. 

Drawing  paper,  peneils,  rubber,  &c., 
and  colours,  in  tin  box  of  Winsor 
and  Newton,  E. 

A  saddle  and  bridje  for  Syria  and 
Greece. 

Tent  (if  required),  ladder,  and  cu- 
shions, may  all  be  made  at  Cairo. 
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TharnKMBctcr,  moanUin  iMroaicCcr, 
If  ra^iredy  £• 

lftMiitiiig-lip«  and  foot-rolcr,  £. 

For  obtflmtioncp  a  teiUnt  and  ar* 
tiidal  boritoo,  or  rather.  Captain 
Kattr^a  Repeating  Cirdc,  chrono- 
mctar.&c^E. 

Cortaina  Ibr  boat,  of  common  or  other 
cotton  stuff*,  A.  or  C. 

A  pocking- ocedla  or  two^  and  tome 
•tring^  thin  ropca,  needles,  thread, 
bauooik  &c  ,  are  useful :  £.,  A., 
orC 

A  f  Itcrcr  is  not  necessary.  Keneh 
jars  and  goeBdt  or  earthen  water 
bottles,  supply  iu  place. 

A  sMUMiiM,  or  water  boule  of  Rus- 
sian leather,  for  the  desert,  or  even 
ior  excursions  to  the  ruins ;  tlx>ugh 
tot  the  latter  gooBd  will  answer 
▼erj  well,  without  anj  trouble,  C. 
The  scams  must  be  first  of  all  rub- 
bed with  a  mixture  of  melted  tallow 


and  wav,  and  when  this  diies  the 
Zemsem^h  may  be  filled ;  but  af- 
terwards it  must  never  be  left 
without  some  water  in  it.  Another 
precaution,  when  on  an  excursion, 
for  prntTving  the  water,  is  to  insist 
on  the  servants  not  drinking  it. 

A  donkey,  if  he  intends  taking  a  large 
boat  from  Cairo,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  donkey  saddle,  but  no  bridle,  the 
asses  of  Upper  Egypt  not  having 
any  knowledge  of  such  a  hucwrf,  C 

As  many  eatables,  which  will  keep,  as 
he  likes,  most  of  which  may  be  had 
at  Cairo.  Portable  soups,  or  meat, 
&c.,  preserved  in  u'ns,  may  be 
bi  ought  from  England  as  occa- 
sional luxuries. 

An  iron  rat-trap  for  the  boat,  E. 

Two  sheeu  of  Mackintosh,  about  7 
feet  square,  with  loops  here  and 
there,  against  damp  ground  and 
rain,  are  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  desert  and  in  Syria. 

With  regard  to  instruments,  they  should,  when  it  is  possible,  be  of  the 
materials  throughout,  wood  and  metal  combined  ill  according  with  the 
heat  of  an  Egyptian  clinnate ;  and  in  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cases  nails,  or 
screws  answer  better  than  glue. 

In  his  medicine  chest,  the  most  necessary  things  for  a  traveller  are,  scales, 
and  liquid-measure,  lancet,  diachylon  and  blistering  plaster,  lint,  salts,  rhu- 
barb, cream  of  tartar,  ipecacuanha,  sulpluite  of  bark  or  quinine,  James's  and 
Dover's  powders,  calomel,  laudanum  or  roorpliine,  sugar  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
xinc,  uitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  copper  (thirse  4  being  of  great  use  in 
ophthalmia),  nitre,  oil  of  peppermint,  and  other  common  medicines.  They 
had  better  be  brought  from  Europe,  though  they  moy  be  had  in  Alexandria 
or  Cairo.  Powders  and  other  medicines  should  be  put  into  bottles,  well 
dosed  with  glass  stoppers. 

Nearly  all  the  above-mentioned  things  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  Egypt, 
but  they  are  better  and  cheaper  in  Europe :  numy,  too,  will  be  thought 
unnecessary  by  many  travellers  ;  it  mu»t  therefore  be  Ivfl  to  tlicm  to  decide 
if  any,  or  what,  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  choice  of  a  library  (which  cannot  be  collected  in  Egypt)  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  occupations  ot  taste  of  each  person  :  I  shall  therefore 
only  recommend  the  most  useful  works,  as  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Larcher's 
Herodotus s  Champollion's  Hionetic  System  of  Hieroglyphics,  Letters,  and 
Gramnnar ;  Pococke  ;  Denon  ;  Hamilton's  ^gvptiaca ;  Savary*s  Letters  ; 
Clot  Bey's  Aper^u  G^n^rale  de  TEgypte;  Gliddon  on  the  Hieroglyphics; 
Meogin's  **  Egypte  sous  Mohammed  Aly;**  Robinson's  Palestine  and 
Mount  Sinai ;  Lane's  Modem,  and  Wilkinson's  Ancient,  Egyptians  s  Hos* 
kins's  Ethiopia,  and  Visit  to  tlie  Great  Oasis;  Colonel  Leake's,  Lapie's, 
or  Wilkinson's  Map  of  Egypt ;  Captain  Smyth's  Alrsandria  ;  Wilkinson's 
Survey  of  Thebes ;  CosU's  Dclu ;  and  Parke  and  Scoles's  Nubia ;  to  which 
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may  be  added  Burckhardt,  I^aborde't  Petra,  Ptolemjr,  Stimbo,  and  Plinjr ; 
but  of  these  three  lait,  as  well  as  Diodonis,  eilracts  will  suffice,  if  consi- 
dered too  voluminous.    (Of  the  libraries  in  Egypt  see  Sect  S. ) 

C.    MODK  or  LIVIMO   IK   XOTRt   AKD   DIS«ASXS   OF  TBS   COUKTaT. 

In  winter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of  living 
firoin  that  usually  adopted  in  Europe ;  and  most  persons,  unless  they  commit 
excesses,  may  eat  whatever  they  are  accustomed  to  in  other  countries.  In 
the  summer  months  it  is,  however,  better  to  avoid  much  wine  or  spirits,  as 
they  tend  to  heat  the  blood ;  and  cause  the  hot  weather  to  be  more  sensibly 
felt;  and  some  (though  I  may  say,  very  few)  will  find  that  fish  (chiefly 
those  without  scales),  eggs,  and  unboiled  milk,  do  not  always  agree  with 
them.  Bathing  in  Uie  Nile  is  by  no  means  prejudicial  in  the  morning  and 
evening ;  and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sandbanks,  there  is  no  fear  of 
crocodiles.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  wholesome  and  cooling,  and  mutton  is 
better  than  beef.  The  fish  of  the  Nile  are  not  very  good ;  the  booltee  and 
kisher  are  perhaps  the  best. 

The  diseases  of  Egypt  are  few.  Fevers  are  very  rare,  except  about  Alex- 
andria, Damietta,  and  other  places  on  the  coast;  and  almost  the  only  com- 
plaints, to  which  strangers  are  subject  in  the  interior,  are  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  ophthalmia.  The  following  is  a  good  mode  of  treatment  for  dianhoea^ 
or  even  for  the  beginning  of  suspected  dysentery.  First  take  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  in  the  morning  a  mild  aperient,  as  15  grs.  of  rhubarb  with 
2  grs.  of  calomel;  on  the  following  day,  2  grs.  of  ipecacuanha  with  \  gr.  of 
opium  morning  and  evening,  nothing  being  eaten  but  boiled  rice,  sweetened 
with  white  sugar.  But  if  ^is  does  not  stop  the  complaint,  and  tenesmus 
gives  the  well-known  sign  of  decided  dysentery,  a  done  of  20  grs.  of  calomel 
with  4  gr.  of  opium,  should  be  taken,  which  must  be  followed  next  morning 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  This  generally  cuts  the  matter  short ;  but  it  is  as 
well  to  follow  it  up  with  2  grs.  of  ipecacuanha  and  ^  gr.  of  opium  three  or 
four  tinses  within  the  12  or  24  hours,  for  two  or  three  days  aAer.  In  severe 
cases,  an  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  (caustic)  has  been  employed  with  great 
success;  but  this  can  only  be  done  under  medical  advice. 

For  ophthalmia,  in  the  first  stage,  mix  10  grs.  of  sulphate  of  sine  in  1  os. 
of  distilled  or  rose-water,  and  put  one  or  two  drops  into  the  eye,  reducing  the 
strength  for  succeeding  applications.  In  the  purulent  stace,  mix  7  grs.  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  in  1  oz.  of  rose-water,  and  drop  it  into  the 
eye  once  a  day.  Fifteen  grs.  of  sulphate  of  sine  may  even  be  put  into  1  os. 
of  rose-water,  and  one  or  two  drops  be  put  into  the  eye ;  and  I  have  been 
recommended  by  an  eminent  practitioner  to  use  7  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
I  OS.  of  rose-water  in  the  same  manner. 

In  slight  inflammation,  a  wash  of  3  grs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  1  os.  of 
rose-water  may  be  frequently  used.  Warm  water  will  often  remove  an  irri- 
tation which  if  neglected  often  ends  in  ophthalmia;  and  spirits  of  wine 
will  generally  have  the  same  eflTect,  particularly  if  the  hand  be  held  over  the 
eye  to  cause  an  external  heat ;  the  eye  being,  of  course,  kept  closed  to  prevent 
the  spirit  entering  it.  Steaming  the  eye  over  boiling  water  is  also  highly 
beneficial ;  or  bathing  it  in  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads. 

The  cause  of  ophthalmia  has  frequently  been  assigned  to  the  sand  of  the 
desert;  but,  in  order  to  show  the  error  of  this  conjecture,  I  need  only 
observe,  that  ophthalmia  is  unknown  there,  unless  token  from  the  Nile;  and 
I  have  always  cured  myself  and  others,  after  two  or  three  days,  by  a  visit  to 
the  interior  of  this  dry  tract.     I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  affirm  that  sand 
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Motm  imo  tlM  cy«»  or  a  great  glart  from  the  nnd,  will  not  produce  it;  dust 
mmI  tke  glaro  of  mow  wiU  caute  it  in  other  countries ;  but  still  they  are  not 
Ifts  fausti  of  ophthalmia,  gcnerallj  speaking.  There  are,  in  fiict*  both  direct 
aad  accidental  cauesa.  Amooc  the  latter  are  a  blow,  dust  or  sand,  glare  of 
the  aasv  a  drangfat  of  wind,  and  other  things;  but  the  former  must  be  looked 
Ibr  in  a  fised  and  ipectic  agent,  peculiar  to  Egypt.  This,  I  am  persuaded, 
after  many  yean*  experience,  and  frequent  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  arises  in 
tiM  tranaition  from  excessive  drjrness  to  damp ;  and  though  Egypt  is,  perhaps, 
the  driest  dioaate  in  the  world,  the  difference  between  the  generally  dry 
atoMspbcre  and  the  damp  exiialations  on  the  river,  or  in  the  streets  of  Cairo 
and  other  towns  (which  are  not  only  narrow,  but  are  watered  to  keep  them 
cool),  W  so  great,  that  the  eye  is  rndily  affected  by  it ;  particularly  when  in 
that  sttsceptable  state,  caused  by  the  sensible  and  insensible  perspiration,  to 
which  the  skin  is  thcane  subjccL  Hence  it  is,  that  during  the  inundation, 
when  the  exhelations  are  the  greatest,  ophthalmia  is  most  prevalent.  The 
facta  of  its  non-existence  in,  and  its  speedy  cure  if  a  patient  goes  into,  the 
dssert,  sufficiently  substantiate  this  opinion ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  comparatively  comfortable  sensation  there  imparted  to  tlie  eye,  by  the 
dilutes  of  the  air. 

It  is  alwsys  advimble  to  avoid  sitting  in  a  draught,  particularly  of  damp 
air;  and  if  obliged  to  go  out  at  niaht  from  a  warm  room,  or  the  cabin  of  a 
boat,  to  wash  the  eyes  and  forehead  with  a  little  cold  water,  by  which  means 
the  perspiration  b  not  checked  on  going  out,  and  the  eye  is  prepared  for  the 
change  to  a  cooler  temperature.  They  must,  however,  be  wiped  dry  before 
leaving  the  room. 

It  b  unnecessary  to  say  much  respecting  the  plague  :  every  one  will  take 
care  to  avoid  It,  either  by  not  going  to  Egypt  when  it  rages  tliere,  or  by  lesv- 
ing  the  country  on  the  first  alarm.  If  he  cannot  do  the  last,  he  may  avoid  it 
by  remaining  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  never  goes  above  Osio6t ;  or  be  may 
keep  qusrantine  like  other  Europeans  in  the  country.  In  Alexandria  cases 
rarely  occur  from  September  to  the  end  of  January,  and  at  Cairo  from  thee  nd 
of  June  to  the  end  of  March  ;  and  that  only  in  certain  yean.  A  violent 
plague  occun  about  once  in  10  or  IS  yean.  It  is  less  frvqiient  st  Cairo  than 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  worse  plsgues  cease  at  Cairo  by  the  end  of  June.  It 
is  now  no  longer  dreaded  as  of  old ;  great  precautions  are  taken  by  t)ie  board 
of  health,  and  the  trestment  is  belter  undentood.  The  fint  remedy  should 
be  an  emetic^  which  will  olVen  stop  it  if  taken  in  time;  but  bluing  is 
injurious. 

d    naxss. 

If  the  traveller  inquires  whether  the  Oriental  dress  be  necessary,  I  snswer, 
it  is  by  no  meant  to ;  and  a  person  wearing  it,  who  is  ignorsnt  of  the  lan- 
guage, becomes  ridiculous.  One  remark,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  make 
on  dress  in  that  country  —  that  a  person  is  never  respected  who  is  badly 
dressed,  of  whatever  kind  the  costume  may  be,  and  nowhere  is  exterior  appear- 
ance so  much  thought  of  as  in  the  East. 

«•  raxsxifrs. 

With  regard  to  presents  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  laid  down  ss  a  general  rule  that 
they  are  quite  unnecessary  ;  which  was  not  the  case  in  former  timet.  But  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  the  civilities  of  a  Sktkh  BiiUd,  or  even  of  a 
Turkish  governor,  require  some  return ;  in  which  caie  son»e  Enghsh  gun- 
powder, a  watch,  or  a  telescope  for  the  latter,  and  a  white  shswland  tor6o0sA,or 
aa  amber  mouth-piece  for  the  former,  are,  generally  speaking,  more  than  they 
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have  any  reason  to  expect.  And  although  on  thoee  occasions,  when  their  po- 
liteness arises  from  the  hope  of  reward,  Uiey  may  be  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations, yet  they  would  onW  consider  greater  presents  proofii  of  greater 
ignorance  in  the  person  who  made  them.  But  in  all  cases  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
sent must  depend  on  the  service  performed,  and  also  upon  the  rank  of  both 
parties. 

/  naicAKS. 

Finnans  are  no  longer  given  by  the  Pasha,  but  a  hooySordee  or  ietkreh  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Diwan  d  KketUewee  at  the  citadel,  on  application  to  the 
consulate,  which  it  b  as  well  to  hare,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
traveller  intends  going  any  distance  from  the  Nile  into  the  interior.  Indeed, 
I  have  known  the  governor  of  a  town  refuse  protection  to  a  traveller  when 
appUed  to  for  it,  on  the  excuse  of  his  having  no  firman  or  hooySordcf  and  the 
want  of  one  might,  in  some  cases,  be  a  very  serious  inconvenience. 


g.  Kovrr  ih  bgtr. 

The  most  common  foreign  coins  current  in  Egypt  are  the  dollar,  the  sove- 
ivign>  Venetian  sequin,  and  5  franc  piece.  The  dollar  is  rated  at  9X}  piastres, 
though  the  Spanish  oolonnato,  or  pillar  dollar,  has  latterly  passed  for  22,  and 
the  Austrian  ihakr  at  21  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  as  a  general  rule,  that  in 
mentioning  a  dollar  20  piastres  are  implied,  unless  the  name  of  Spanish  or 
Austrian  dollar  be  specified.  The  value  of  the  dollar,  like  other  foreign  coins, 
is  frequently  changing  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  deterioration 
of  »he  piastre.  In  1833  it  was  at  15,  and  the  sovereign  at  70  piastres.  For- 
merly It  was  at  90  parast  and  to  this  day  the  sum  of  90  paraa  is  called  real  or 
dollar.  In  Pococke's  time,  the  para  ormSydee  was  3  farthings  English,  and 
the  \L  was  8  piastres.  The  small  Constantinople  coins  were  not  then  current 
in  Egypt. 

The  principal  gold  coins  of  the  country  are  kherSGu,  huhliks,  and  pieces  of 
20  and  10  piastres.  Those  of  silver  are  3  and  1  piastre  pieces,  half  and  quarter 
pUstres ;  and  the  only  copper  coins  are  pie<-es  of  5  paras.  Large  sums  are 
reckoned  by  purses,  as  throughout  the  Turkish  empire.  The  purse  is  always 
500  piastres  now  equsl  to  5L  ;  there  is  also  the  khSxneh,  wich  is  1000  purses. 

The  money  of  Egypt  has  lately  undergone  a  change,  and  Mohammed  Ali 
has  called  in  all  the  worthless  coin  of  Constantinople,  and  issued  a  new  cur- 
rency, which  is  very  good.  The  only  bad  part  of  it  was,  that  instead  of  calling 
in  the  old  coins,  and  giving  the  people  the  price  at  which  they  received  them, 
the  Pasha  merely  altered  their  value,  and  treated  them  as  we  have  the  Maltese 
in  the  case  of  the  dollar. 

In  January,  1842«  the  Spanish  dollar,  hitherto  passing  for  22,  was  rated 
at  20  piastres  28  paras,  the  Austrian  dollar  of  21  at  20;  and  after  various 
changes,  a  tariff  was  published,  staUng  the  different  proportionate  reductions 
of  the  other  coins. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  different  pieces  of  money  drculating 
in  Egypt,  according  to  the  new  tariflT  of  1842 :  — 


Doubloons,    doppii 


English  sovereigns 
duced  from  100) 


•     *)  .313 


Gold. 
PUcLPar. 
3     30 


20 


PUtt.  Par. 
Portuguese  pezzi  d'oro      - 174       4 
Venetian  sequins      -     -       -    46     17 
Hungarian    ducats,    or  1 
Mugger  J 


45     26 


Efflfpi. 


MOVET. 


Look  d*or  of  90  frtaci 
Old  laiuBood^aM 
N«w  Malmood^ais 
FfudooklM    of    Mab-I 


Ntw     FcadooklM 


M«w     FcadooklM 

New  Mahb6obof  Selim' 
Old  AdlMbofl 


M«w   Adlerh   of  Coo- 

■Caadnopl* 
Old  Zvifftf  of  Coastan.i 

tiaopio 
New  Zariflo  of  Conttan- 

tiaopl« 


PUit  ^mt, 

-  Tt       6 

-  60     29 

-  50     SS 

•  43     10 

-  54     10 

-  86     19 

-  95     IS 

-  17     16 

•  15     98 
.32 

-  9     98 


Old  KhcTMh  (or  Khay- 
i^ob)  of  Constanti- 
nople 

New  Kherech  of  Con* 
staminople 

New  Kberceh  of  Abd. 
el-Megevd 

Cairene  piece  of  100  pi- 
attrea 

New  Kbereeh  of  Cairo   '- 

Old  Kbereeh  of  Cairo      - 

New  Kberceh  of  Cairo    - 

Mahb6ob     of      Cairo,! 
Mooutef&wee  J 

Mahb6obof  Cairo,  Mab- 1 
moodee  3 

Saadecfa  or  tmall  Khe-i 
rcehof  Cairo  J 


PlMt.Fw. 


90 


17     10 
17     10 


100 

90 
8 
8 

94 


O 
89 
39 


SOoer, 
iW.  Par. 
90      0 


Atntriaa  dollar 
Spanish  pillar  dollar  -     20    98 

Neapolitan  twdo  -  -  19  99 
5  Franc  piece  -         -      19     10 

Ametican  dollar  -  -19  0 
Sardinian  dollar  -  -  1 3  27 
Old    Bcsblik    of    Con-' 

ftantioople 
New    Besblik    of    Con- 

•tancioople 
Ekkeelik    of     Constan- 
tinople 
Okl  Tuslik  of  Constan- 

tinople 
Old  Altmishlik  of  Con- 

stantinople 
Altcelik  Abd.fl  Meg^ed  '  -      5       0 
Alteelik  -  -  -      4     SO 

A'lteeUk,  Hani^edee  -      9     15 


16     90 


9     94 


10 


11     97 


Silver  coin  of  Mahmood 
SiU^enee,  Meg^ed     - 
Half  piastre,  Mcg^ed 
Quarter  piastre*  Meg^d     - 
Paraof  Abdel  Meg^dl 

for  every  thousand       f  " 
Piastre  of  Abd-el  Meg^ed  - 
(^rene  dollars 
Cairene  3  piastre  piece 

Cairene  piastre         •       \ 

Cairene  i  piastre 
Cairene  (  piastre 
Maydee,      fodda,     noosi 
(noosf  )f  or  1  para  piece  J 

Copper, 

Piece    of    5    paras,    or*l 
KlUimsa  fodda  J 


90     34 


3     37 


PlastFar. 


6 

6 

1 

3 

0 

8 

0 

4 

10 

17 

0 

94 

20 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

or 

40 

0 

90 

0 

10 

The  best  money  to  take  to  Egypt  is  English  sovereigns,  or  Spanish  and 
Austrian  dollars.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  bills  on  London.  They  may 
be  drawn  either  at  Alesandrta  or  Cairo ;  but  it  roust  be  remembered  that  no 
mouey  is  to  be  obtained  in  Upper  Egypt*  and  tlie  traveller  must  take  all 
be  wants  for  his  journey,  before  he  leaves  Cairo.  He  should  also  provide 
himself  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  piastres,  20,  la  and  5  para  pieces,  as 
In  buying  fowls  or  other  things  in  the  villai;es,  bis  scrvanU  will  not  always 
8od  change  for  larger  coins;  it  is  not  conTcr.ient  to  be  delayed,  until  a  poor 
peasant  can  search  for  it ;  and  many  object  to  taking  gold,  even  of  the 
country,  from  the  natural  fear  of  losing  it,  or  of  suflering  from  some  change  in 
iu  value.     Sometimes  it  b  possible  to  negotiaU  a  bill  at  |£eneb,  through  our 
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agent  Sayd  Hossayn,  who,  though  acdog  without  any  pay  from  our  govern- 
ment, is  always  ready  to  oblige  travellers ;  but  this  b  of  course  only  done  as 
a  favour,  and  cannot  be  relied  on,  unless  the  stranger  is  furnished  with  a 
letter  to  him  fh>m  a  house  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria.  This,  for  one  who  in- 
tends making  a  long  stay  at  Thebes,  would  be  advisable.  Circular  notes  are 
also  very  useful  at  those  two  places ;  but  some  merchants  prefer  a  letter  of 
credit,  as  bills  are  more  secure  against  loss  on  the  way,  when  drawn  in  dupli- 
cate or  triplicate. 

The  piastre  and  the  smaller  Egyptian  coins  now  pass  throughout  Ethiopia ; 
though,  in  the  southern  parts,  the  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
pillar-dollar  of  Charles  IV.  (once  common  throughout  Ethiopia  as  low  as  the 
first  cataract)  m^y  perhaps  still  remain.  That  dollar  was  preferred,  and  had 
a  greater  value,  partly  trom  its  having ySmr  lines  in  the  number,  and  partly, 
as  they  affirmed,  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  silver. 

h,    WXIQBTS  AMD  MXASUaiS. 

8  MitkU  make  1   Ok^ea  (wokdea)  or  Arab.  os. 

IS  Ok&a     —  1  Rotl  or  pound  (about  i  lb.  2  os.  8  dwt  Troy.) 

S)  Rod        ^  1   OkaorWukka. 

100  to  110  Rotl  1   Kant&r  (about  98)  avoirdupois). 

108  Rotl        —  1  ^antir  for  coSee. 

103  Rotl        —  1   Kantir  for  pepper,  &c. 

120  Rotl       —  1  ^ant&r  for  cotton. 

150  Rotl        —  1  JCantir  for  gums,  &c 

For  Gold,  GuMM,  ^. 

4     Kumh  (Grains)         make  1  Keerit  (Carat)  or  Khar6obeh. 
64     Grains  or  16  Keerat    —     1   Derhm  (47{  to  49  grains  English). 

4   Derho.  or  84  Keertt  -  \^ '  "E-nili^"  '*~"' '  '^'"°  *"  "  ^ 

19    Drlan  -  |»  ^''^gZ"'  ^'"°  *"*  '°  "'  ^ 

13     Ok^a  —       1   Rotl  or  pound. 

150     Rotl  •—       1  Kant&r. 

MeasureM  of  Length, 
Fitr,  or  span,  with  fore  finger  and  thumb. 
.  Shibr,  longest  span  with  little  finger  and  thumb. 
Kubdeh,  human  fist  with  the  thumb  erect. 
1  Drah  beledee,  or  cubit,  equal  to  22  to  22§  inches  English. 
1  Drah  Stamb6olee  equal  to  26  to  26|  inches  English. 
1  Drah  Hind&zee  (for  cloth,  &c.)  equal  to  about  25  inches  English. 
S  Bah  (braces)  equal  to  1  Kaasobeh  or  11)  feet. 

Land  MeaturtM, 

fl   Ksssobeh,  equal  to 
to^ll'V^'vi'ln 
English. 
18}  Kassobeh  or  rods  —       1  KeerlU. 

24  Seerat,  or  S3S  I£assbbeh  —       1  Feddin  or  acre. 


Bg^L       poat  oFFXOB. — population.  —  rbyenue.  11 

Com  MtumM, 
h  Lm§t  l^fpe.  ha  Vpp»  Bgypt, 

9  Kadfbb    oiake  1  Melirch.  4  Roftoir      iii«k«     1   Mid. 

4  Kaddali     —     1  Roob.  3  Roob  ~       1   Mid. 

i,  roR  Of  ncs. 

Hwrt  It  only  one  For^gn  pott-offico  in  Egypt*  which  is  at  Aleiandria. 
LtCtorB  to  England  (which  noed  not  be  pretMid)  can  be  lent  to  Aleiandria, 
•od  Cmrardcd  without  difficulty  ;  but  those  for  Malu  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean^  which  require  the  postage  to  be  paid,  must  he  sent  to  some 
oae  in  Alesandriat  who  will  pay  them  there,  as  this  cannot  be  done  at  Cairo. 

Hioae  for  Germany,  and  inland  places  in  Europe,  must  be  sent  to  some 
house  at  Marseillca,  in  order  that  they  may  be  there  prepaid  and  forwarded, 
as  tills  is  not  to  be  done  in  Egypt. 

The  following  b  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  the  British  OoTemment  Packet 
Office  at  Alexandria :  — 

**  Mails  are  made  up  at  this  oJgUt  otify  for  the  following  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  H.  M.*s  packets,  namely,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Syra,  and  Marseilles ; 
and  all  letters  for  these  porU  (excepting  Msrseilles)  must  b^  prepaid  at  the 
following  rates,  or  cannot  otherwise  be  forwarded :  — 

«.^   d. 
Not  exceeding  \  an  ounce  -  0    6 

1  ounce    -  -  10 

2  ounces  •  «  9     0. 

S  ounces  .  •  3     O|indso/>n.** 

J.  roruLATiow. — sxvf  i«uk.  . 

The  population  of  Egypt,  which  SOO  years  ago  was  estiroatci^  ft  4,000,000, 
now  amounU  only  to  about  1,800,000  souls,  having  been  reduced  fince  1800, 
from  3,500,000  to  that  number.  Plague,  and  the  Turkish  system' of 'Go vrm« 
ment,  have  lessened  and  still  continue  to  lessen,  tlie  population  of  all  Egypt, 
Alexandria  alone  excepted  ;  which,  through  increasing  commerce,  contains 
nearly  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabiunts  it  had  before  th«  time  of 
Mohammed  Ali« 

The  revenue  of  Egypt  is  said  to  be  about  9,500,000/.  sterling. 

A.     MONAMMSn   AU, 

Mohammed  Ali  was  bom  at  Ciwala,  a  small  town  of  Roumelia,  opposite 
TbMOs,  in  1769;  the  same  year  that  gare  birth  to  the  two  most  illustrious 
pcnoos  of  the  present  era.  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

His  father  was  Rtogber,  peasant,  or  farmer;  who  followed  the  double 
occupation  of  tilling  his  lands,  and  deriving  a  part  of  his  livelihood  iVum  the 
sea.  A  military  life  was  the  only  one  that  suited  the  active  disposition  of  his 
son ;  and  Mohammed  Ali  having  entered  the  service  of  the  9h6rhagt€  or 
governor  of  C&wala,  received  the  rank  of  B6olook.  B4shi,  or  subaltern,  under 
the  chief  of  the  guard  (  Agha-t^l  bsb,  **  officer  of  the  dour'* ),  at  the  palace. 

On  the  death  of  bis  commanding  officer,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
as  Agha-t-el  bah,  and  married  bis  widow.  Slie  had  two  children,  the 
present  Ibrahim  Pasha,  bom  in  1789,  and  his  young  sitter,  the  late  Taf6edah 
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Hinem,  widow  of  Moharrem  Bey ;  she  afierwardi  became  mother  of  Tooi* 
•oom  and  Ismail  Pasha.  Mohammed  All  after  his  marriage  continued  to 
hold  the  same  office  in  the  gov«mor*s  household ;  and  though  he  may  have 
entered  into  speculations  in  trade,  lilce  many  Turkish  soldiers,  he  never  quitted 
the  military  profession ;  and  when,  in  1799,  QLwala  was  required  to  funiish  a 
contingent  of  300  men  for  tlie  army  of  the  Viseer,  then  levying  to  oppose  the 
French  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent  with  them,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  rank 
of  Bin-bashi.  His  conduct  on  several  occasions,  when  engaged  with  the 
French,  merited  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  commander-in-chief,  par- 
ticularly at  the  battle  of  Abookir ;  and  when  attached  with  a  corps  of  Turks, 
to  part  of  the  Bridsh  army,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  several  of  our  officers 
by  bis  courage  and  activity  in  the  field. 

At  the  period  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  he  had  atuined 
the  rank  of  Sar-cheshmeh,  Brigadier- General,  and  his  courage  having  gaiued 
for  him  the  admiration,  as  his  manners  the  affection  of  the  army,  he  soon  felt 
himself  possessed  of  an  instrument  for  increasing  his  influence  in  the  country, 
of  which  he  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage.  The  discontent  of  the  troops, 
in  consequence  of  long  arrears  of  pay,  had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself, 
when  a  tlireatening  message  of  Khosrow  Pasha  to  Mohammed  All,  was  the 
signal  for  open  rvbdlion.  They  looked  upon  him  to  be  the  defender  of  their 
rights ;  and  since  he  had  displayed  great  auiiety  for  their  welfare,  they  were 
ready  to  protect  him  from  the  anger  of  the  viceroy  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 
when  called  upon  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and  seise  the  rebellious  chief,  was  too 
much  interested  in  his  safety  not  to  join  in  his  defence.  Thus  strengtliened 
in  the  affections  of  the  army,  his  career  became  more  and  more  successful ; 
Khosrow,  and  his  successor  Khoorshid  Pasha,  were  expelled  from  Egypt ; 
and  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  to  the  Porte,  Mohammed  Ali  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Pashalic  in  1806. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  our  unfortunate  expedition  to  Egypt  under  General 
Fraser  took  place ;  the  result  of  which  as  well-known  :  and  the  triumph  then 
gained  by  Mohammed  Ali  over  an  enemy,  who  bad  attempted  to  interfere  in 
a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  obtained  for  him  fresh  support  at  Con- 
stantinople. Many  of  the  Memlooks  also  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  courting  his  friendship.  This  invasion,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
sea-coast  into  a  better  state  of  defence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ridding 
himself  of  the  unwelcome  interference  of  the  Captain- Pasha;  which,  had  it 
continued,  would  have  stood  grestly  in  the  way  of  those  projects  he  afterwards 
devised.  Alexandria  was  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  his  own  troops;  and 
thus  strengthened  at  home,  his  thoughts  were  free  to  occupy  themselves  on 
more  distant  projects.  But  ere  that  could  be  done,  it  was  necessary  to  crush 
the  remaining  power  of  the  Memlooks.  With  this  view  a  large  force  was 
sent  into  Upper  Egypt ;  and,  after  various  encounters,  a  truce  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Pasha  and  the  Beys,  who  were  even  admitted  to  the  capital. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  of  Arabia  from  the  Waliibees,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  was  the  next  object  of  Mohammed 
All's  wishes.  The  only  impediment  was  tlie  fear  of  leaving  Egypt  exposed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Memlooks.  Tlicy,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  with  eager 
anxiety  for  the  opportunity  which  the  absence  of  the  Turks  would  aflTord 
them,  of  regaining  their  power,  and  of  destroying  the  man  whose  talents  liad 
defeated  all  their  plans. 

It  was  a  question,  which  should  perform  the  first  successful  act  of  treachery* 
The  failure  of  one  led  the  way  to  the  other.  While  at  Sues,  superintending  the 
prepaiatioos  for  the  Arabian  expedittoni  Mohammed  Ali  received  a  letter  from 
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I  Las,  Us  KthU  Bey,  idling  him  llMt  the  Memlooks  intended  to 
waj-Uj  him  on  hit  return  to  Cairo.  Instead,  tbererore,  of  remaining  at  Suei« 
aa  «s|ioctcd,  be  left  it  that  night  on  a  dromedary,  without  letting  aoj  one 
know  where  ha  was  going,  and  reached  Cairo,  with  4  out  of  18  attendants, 
bcftirv  day  break  neit  morning.  This  intended  treachery,  and  anotlier  plot 
revealed  to  him  about  the  same  time,  determined  Mohammed  AH  to  be  beforer 
hand  with  them,  and  he  laid  his  plans  for  their  destruction.  The  eipediUon 
tar  Arabia  was  ordered  to  be  hastened  by  every  possible  means ;  and  the 
iavestiture  of  his  son  Toosoom  Pksha  with  the  command  of  the  army  was  set 
forth  as  the  prelude  to  its  immediate  departure.  The  day  fised  for  thb  im- 
portant ceremony  was  the  1st  of  Bfarch,  1811.  All  the  pnncipal  oflBcers 
attended  at  the  citadel  on  the  occaiUon,  and  the  Memlooks  were  iuviied  to  be 
present.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  they  mounted  their  horses  to  retire 
from  the  citadel.  On  reaching  the  gates,  they  were  surprised  to  find  them 
closed,  and  no  one  there  to  open  them :  the  suspicion  of  treachery  immediately 
flashed  across  their  minds,  and  a  volley  of  musketry  from  above  revealed  the 
horror  of  their  position.  Men  and  horses  fell  under  a  shower  of  balls :  no 
courage  could  avail  against  an  enemy  protected  behind  walls ;  and  those  who 
attempted  to  fly  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  were  picked  off'by  the  Albanians 
wherever  they  turned. 

£mlo  Bey,  who  leept  his  horse  over  a  gsp  in  the  wall,  was  the  only  one 
who  escaped. 

The  houses  of  the  Memlooks  were  now  given  up  to  plunder :  orders  were 
issued  to  eiterminate  all  who  could  be  found  in  the  city  ;  and  punishment 
was  denounced  sgainst  sny  one  known  to  harbour  them  or  facilitate  their 
escape.  At  length,  on  the  second  day  a  cessation  of  the  persecution  was 
proclaimed ;  Mohammed  All  himself  went  through  the  city  to  stop  the  tumul- 
tuous licence  of  the  troops ;  and  those  who  liad  escaped  the  general  massacre 
were  permitted  to  retire,  or  remain  unmolested.  It  is  said  that  about  440, 
with  their  chief  Ibrahim  Bey,  perished  in  the  citadel ;  and  in  the  city  and 
country  it  b  supposed  that  no  less  than  1200  were  sacrificed. 

Those  who  were  in  Upper  Egypt  retired  into  EUiiopia,  after  having 
suffered  from  the  treachery  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  st  Esne,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Mek  of  Shendy ;  until,  on  tlie  spproach  of  the  Turks  in  1 8£0, 
they  rrtired  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  siid  crossing  over  to  the  westward, 
passed  through  Dai-  Poor ;  whence  they  st  last  found  their  way  through  AfVica 
to  the  sea-cosst  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  reaching  Tripoli,  llieir  numbers 
were  reduced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  some  of  whom  terminated  their  wander- 
ings and  their  life  in  obscurity  at  Constantinople;  the  remnant  of  upwards 
of  4000,  against  whom  Mohammed  AH  had  begun  las  contest  for  the 
posMssion  of  Egypt. 

Some  few  who  had  remained  in  Egypt  were  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Pasha.  Osman  Bey,  and  a  few  more,  obuined  the  rsnk  of  governors  of 
provinces ;  and  those  who  had  the  means  of  living  independently  were  per- 
mitted to  esUblifth  themselves  at  Cairo.  One  of  iliese,  Soolsymsn  Agha,  who 
haa  the  hooorsry  rank  of  wcOm,  or  civil  governor  of  the  city,  told  me  the 
following  anecdote.  At  the  time  of  the  mascacre  of  the  Memlooks  he  was 
alieady  a  friend  of  Mohammed  Ali's,  from  whom  he  received  an  indirect  in- 
timation **  not  to  go  to  the  ciudel  **  on  that  occasion  ;  end  as  soon  as  order 
had  been  restored  in  Cairo,  tlie  Pasha  made  diligent  sesrch  for  him,  hoping 
to  find  he  had  escaped  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  his  comrades. 

A  confidential  messenger  conducted  him  to  Mohammed  AH.     He  was 
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o?eijoyed  to  lee  him,  and  bis  finl  quettion  was  respecting  hit  escape.  '*  I 
disguised  myself  as  a  woman,"  said  the  Memlook.  **  How !  —  With  that 
voice  and  that  beaid  ?**'  I  am  sure  I  should  have  discovered  jou.**  **  I  thinlc 
not,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  conversation  then  turned  to  other  matters. 

A  few  days  afker  this,  a  stranger  dreMcd  in  the  usual  veil  and  black 
hdblbarah  of  tlie  Cairene  women  appeared  before  the  Pasha,  complaining  of 
ill-treatment  from  her  husband.  He  pronounced  judgment  in  the  case,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  ii^ured  wife  should  be  relieved  from  her  husband's 
ii^nstice;  when  the  complainant,  tlirowiug  up  the  veil  and  disclosing  the 
face  of  a  man,  asked  the  Pasha  if  he  acknowledged  himself  deceived  by  the 
voice  and  appearance  of  Soolayman  Agha.  This  incident  was  the  cause  of 
great  merriment  to  the  Pasha  and  his  Memlook  friend. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Memlooks,  versed  in  and  accustomed  to  all  the 
artifices  of  treachery,  as  they  had  ever  been,  should  have  fallen  into  a  similar 
trap,  which  Mohamnied  Ali  himself  had  shortly  before  avoided,  when  invited 
by  Khoorshid  to  the  citadel  to  receive  tlie  pelisse  and  title  of  Pasha  of  Judda  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  like  a  chess-player  too  intent  on  his  own  game,  they 
overlookeid  the  intended  move  of  their  adversary,  from  being  too  sui«  of  their 
own  success. 

The  destruction  of  the  principal  Memlooks  left  Mohammed  Ali  free  to 
prosecute  the  war  he  contemplated ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  the  army 
was  sent  to  Arabia.  The  young  Toossoom,  his  son,  took  the  command, 
assisted  by  the  ablest  of  his  father's  generals ;  but  he  received  a  severe  check 
from  the  valour  of  the  Wahibees ;  and  It  was  not  till  1818  that  Ibrahim  Pasha 
succeeded  in  taking  the  capital  of  the  Dra^liSh. 

Abdallah,  the  son  of  Sa6od,  was  made  priconer ;  and  having  been  sent  to 
Constantinople,  was  there  beheaded  in  1819,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  people  and  every  insult ;  and  the  other  chieft  were  taken  to 
Egypt,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  Arabia. 

In  the  year  18S0,  an  expedition  was  sent  into  Ethiopia  under  Ismsll 
Pasha,  with  orders  to  annex  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Dongola,  Dar- 
Sh^ke^t  BMer,  Sh6ndy,  Sentiir,  Kordofin,  and  the  intermediate  districts, 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  Nubia,  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  had 
been  previously  overcome  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  driving  before  him  the 
Memlooks,  who  had  passed  through  it,  on  their  way  south  in  1811.  The 
present  expedition  had  for  its  pretext  the  pursuit  of  those  enemies  of  the 
Pasha,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Mek  of  Shindy,  and  were  said  to 
threaten  the  tranquillity  of  Egypt.  But  the  real  motive  of  the  expedition 
originated  in  far  deeper  views.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Albanians  and 
Turks  precluded  the  possibility  of  introducing  Mohammed  Ali*s  favourite 
projedt  of  European  tactics :  the  removal  of  all  the  most  obnoxious  spirits 
was  the  only  means  of  overcoming  their  opposition;  and  the  conquest  of 
those  countries  promised  increase  of  wealth,  power,  and  renown.  His  in- 
tention was  to  send  a  large  force  into  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  bring  from  thence 
a  body  of  Blacks,  to  be  disciplined,  and  formed  into  Nizdm,  or  regular  troops, 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place  unobserved  by  the  Turks ;  who  too  could  not 
object  to  this  system  being  adopted  towards  foreigners,  and  could  forsee  in  it 
no  danger  to  their  own  importance. 

For  this  purpose  he  employed  Colonel  S^ve  (now  Soolayman  Pasha),  a 
French  oflicer  of  great  military  talents,  who  had  fled  from  France  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  in  1815;  and  having  established  a  military  school  st 
Asouan  in  1820,  under  the  direction  of  Mohammed  Bey  Las,  sent  500  of  his 
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MwbIooH  to  bt  drilltd  and  taugfat  eh*  dudat  of  offieers.  At  Um  mom  tiiiM 
fliM  BiKks  wtrt  forwardtd  froiii  £tbio|4A  to  thii  dep6c,  and  drilled  for  toldion } 
Mid  MohuMMd  Bey  (if  I  rtnombcr  correctly)  told  me  that  the  project  wm 


to  have  WOfiOO  cithm  as  infaady,  with  Turluth  artillery  and  cavalry ; 
ifiegvlar  Arab  honemen ;  and  a  few  AlbaniMia  and  Turks  as  a  corpa  de 
wsinra,  to  sopfily  tbe  diTiatoos  in  Arabia  and  Sennar. 

But  aotwttfaatanding  every  care,  tbe  Blacks  died  off  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
lonad  DfocaMTj  to  supply  their  places  by  native  Egyptians ;  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  disciplined  army.  This  was  unfortunate  both  for 
the  viceroy  and  the  people ;  as  it  drained  the  population  of  a  thinly-peopled 
country,  and  diminished  the  number  of  hands  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  which  were  doomed  to  be  still  farther  reduced  a  few  years  after  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  manufactories. 

The  iotroductioD  of  the  cotton  plant  gave  tbe  first  impulse  to  Mohammed 
All's  scheme  of  making  Egypt  a  manufacturing  country ;  the  impractica- 
bility of  which  the  eiperience  of  many  years,  t^  immense  expense  he  has 
incurred,  the  drain  on  the  population,  the  destruction  of  machinery  by  the  sand« 
and  universal  opinion,  have  suflBdently  d^monstiatcd.  Tbe  culture  of  the  cotton, 
which  is  of  very  good  quality,  is  certsinlv  beneficial  to  tbe  reveniies  of  Egypt ; 
aa  are  the  indigo,  and  many  other  kincis  of  produce  introduced  or  increased 
by  Mohammed  Ali ;  and  bad  he  been  satisfied  with  the  manufacture  of 
eonmon  stuffs,  aa  in  former  time%  for  ordinary  purposes,  which  did  not 
foquire  expensive  machinery,  he  would  Iwve  found  it  more  profiuble  in  tbo 
end.  The  export  of  the  raw  produce  was  obviously  more  beneficial  to  the 
eountry,  and  the  Pasha,  contented  with  that,  would  have  been  a  gainer  In 
money  and  disposable  hands. 

Indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane  have  been  for  many  years  cultivated  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Nile.  Tbe  first  of  these  is  of  very  excellent  quality  in  Upper 
Ethiopia,  where  the  Utter  plant  alto  grows ;  and  a  coarse  sugar  from  tbo 
cane  was  made  long  ago  in  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  Indigo,  as  it  now  is,  was 
brought  from  Nabloos  in  Syria,  in  1884,  and  the  Indian  cotton  was  intro- 
duced by  Maho  Bey,  assisted  by  M.  Jumel,  about  181 9»  and  first  grown  at 
Heliopolis.  From  him  it  received  the  name  of  Maho  cotton,  and  it  b  a 
curious  fact,  that  it  has  been  found  growing  at  Fssoglo,  above  Sennar.  A 
sugar  refining  manufactory  was  esublished  at  Rcrsmoon,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
by  Mr.  Brine,  an  Englishman,  in  1818 ;  and  the  coarse  sugar  of  the  peasanu 
being  sent  there  to  be  refined,  was  found  to  be  very  good  both  in  sweetoesa 
and  appearance. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  had  returned  rictorious  from  Arabia,  was  sent  to 
proeecuu  the  war,  and  extend  the  Turkish  conquests  in  Ethiopia;  and  Korw 
dofan,  Sennar,  and  the  other  provinces  were  annexed  to  Egypt.  He  then 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  other  evenU  soon  called  him  to  a  uew  field; 
for  the  moment  had  arrived  when  Mohammed  Ali  felt  himself  suflBcieotly 
strong  to  attempt  the  subju^^ation  of  the  revolted  Greeks ;  and  he  sent  to  re- 
quest permiatton  of  the  Sultan  to  undertake  the  war  of  the  Morea,  which  he 
promued  to  terminate  at  his  own  cost,  and  solely  with  his  own  troops ;  pro« 
vided  he  might  withhold  the  tribute  from  Egypt  during  tliat  time,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  This  apparently  disinterested  ofler  was  welcomed  by 
the  Porto ;  and  the  Sultan  rejoiced  in  a  proposition  which  promised  to  destroy 
an  enemy,  while  it  tended  to  weaken  the  resources  of  a  too-powerful  vassal ; 
and  the  assent  of  His  Highness  was  returned  in  tbe  form  of  a  command  to 
Mohammed  Ali  to  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  insurrection. 

It  Is  generally  suppoeed  that  tbe  order  emanated  solely  from  tbe  Porte ; 
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but  the  fact  of  Moluunmed  Ali'i  haTing  proposed  it  wai  known  to  roe  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  before  any  order  came  from  Constantinople^  in 
the  following  manner: — Happening  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Turk  in  the 
Ptosha*s  confidence,  and  convening  with  him  on  his  probable  intentions,  I 
remarked  that  many  in  Cairo  talked  loudly  of  his  kind  reception  of  the 
Greeks,  and  supposed  that  he  was  likely  to  join  them  in  their  rebellion  against 
the  Porte.  He  then  told  me,  that,  so  far  were  they  from  being  right  in  their 
surmises,  the  Pasha  had  sent  to  make  the  above  proposition  to  £e  £iltan ;  and 
in  less  than  three  months  he  added,  **  You  will  see  the  permission  arriTO 
as  an  order  from  the  Porte  to  send  an  army  into  Greece.**  The  result  proved 
the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  and  accordingly,  in  1834,  a  fleet  and  army  were 
sent,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  the  Morea. 

Tlie  results  of  this  campaign,  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  in 
July,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  October  90th,  1 8S7,  are  well  known. 
Candia  not  hftving  been  included  in  the  independence  of  Greece,  was  per- 
mitted to  be  retained  by  the  Porte,  and  Mohammed  AH,  who  had  overthrown 
the  revolted  Greeks  there,  was  afterwards  allowed  thecomplimentaiy  distinc- 
tion of  appointing  a  pasha  to  lliat  Island,  in  Utu  of  obtaining  the  pashalic  of 
Syria,  which  he  luid  solicited. 

The  Egyptian  troops  having  been  taken  back  to  Egypt,  and  his  Greek 
prcgects  having  failed,  Mohammed  Ali  turned  his  thoughts  to  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Syria  by  force :  this  and  the  Morea,  as  one  of  his  courtiers  ob- 
served to  me,  "being  two  doors  that  lead  to  the  same  place" —  Constanti- 
nople. For  I  need  scarcely  observe  now,  what  I  had  so  often  mentioned  to 
English  travellers  whom  I  met  in  Egypt,  while  the  war  was  going  on  in  the 
Morea,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Greek  war  was  an  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople ;  though  few  would  then  believe  that  he  had  either  the  intention  to 
attempt  so  ambitious  a  project,  or  the  means  to  oppose  the  (reputed)  power 
of  the  Porte. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Sultan  Mahmood,  by  his  incessant  animosity 
against  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  repeated  attempts  to  destroy  him,  paved  the  way, 
in  a  great  degree,  for  the  success  of  his  vaisars  ambition ;  that  the  supineness 
of  European  nations,  in  not  preventing  a  collision  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Pksba,  led  to  the  late  unsettled  state  of  Syria ;  and  that  their  sub- 
sequent interference  was  misplaced  ;  but  this  subject  is  too  long  for  discus- 
sion at  the  present  moment,  and  does  not,  of  course,  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  brief  notice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Syrian 
war,  which  are  well  known  to  every  rntder. 

In  contemplating  the  private  character  and  political  career  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  it  is  evident  that,  as  an  individual,  he  possesses  many  eicelient  qualities, 
and  is'  kind,  indulgent,  and  humane ;  while  in  his  public  capacity  he  must  be 
censured  for  ambition,  for  extorting  money  from  the  people,  and  for  neg- 
lecting to  relieve  them  from  the  state  of  misery  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  his  expensive  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that,  considering  all  he  has  done,  which 
originated  solely  hi  his  own  energies,  his  endeavours  to  civilise  the  country 
have  been  highly  praiseworthy ;  and  when  we  compare  him  to  others  of  his 
nation,  his' superiority  stands  forth  in  a  still  more  remarkable  light.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  may  be  presented  under  diflerent  aspects, 
according  to  the  views  of  hb  enemies  or  his  friends ;  and  this  has  led  to  the 
great  discrepancy  in  the  character  given  of  this  extiaordinary  roan.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  various  establishments  set  on  foot  in  Egypt,  the  dykes,  canals, 
and  other  public  woiks,  are  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  as  for 
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that  of  the  pcopU.  This  b  true;  but  what  other  Turk  hM  done  it?  and  what 
nallYt  would  have  made  the  attempt  ?  and  may  not  thu  be  aaid  of  all  great 
works  in  any  country  ?  at  the  same  time,  how  many  prejudices  of  the  people 
has  he  not  had  to  encounter?  and  how  gradual  must  be  the  steps  in  the 
ooasmencement  of  drilisation ?  For  thotie,  then,  he  desenrce  full  credit; 
aad  the  point  for  which  he  merits  censure,  is  his  having  done  liule  to  amelio- 
rate the  cooditioo  of  the  people,  though  indebted  so  much  for  hb  greatnesa 
to  the  money  wmng  from  their  labours. 

km    FAMILY   or   MOHAKMCn  AU. 

The  family  of  Mohammed  AU  consists  of  Ibrahim  Pksha,  Ssid  Pasha, 
Hossayn  Bey,  Alim  Bey,  and  Mohammed  Ali  Biry ;  Nusleh  Hanem* 
his  eldest  daughter,  the  widow  of  Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  and  other 
daughters. 

ToosMMMn  and  Ismail  Pa%has  died  many  years  ago,  and  the  former  lefl  a 
son,  now  Abbas  Pasha,  who  will  probably  one  day  succeed  to  the  Pashalic  of 
Egypt. 

Ibrahim  Pteha  has  some  children,  the  ddest  of  whom  are  Ahmed  Bey, 
bom  in  1885,  Ismail  Bey,  and  Mustafa  Bey. 

The  other  members  of  Mohammed  Ali*s  family  are  bis  nephews,  Hossayn 
Bey,  Abmed  Pasha,  Ibrahim  Pasha  the  younger,  Ismail  Bvy,  and  some 
yoonger  ones. 

U  cnaONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF   KIMOS  OF    BOTFT. 

In  order  to  assist  tliose  who  are  interested  io  Egyptian  antiquities,  I  shall 
introduce  a  list  of  the  kings  which  may  be  useful  in  examining  the  monu- 
ments, particukrly  at  Thebes. 


Aicend 

Letter  In 
plate. 

Kings. 

ihe 
Throne 

S.C. 

Events. 

A 

Menes,  Menai 

2320 

First  King  of  Egypt,  according 
to  Jotephus  lived  upwards  of 

Athothis,  hi «  son      - 

2300 

(Other  kings) 

2204 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  by  Nimrod. 

Supbis,  or  Suophis   - 

212S 

Built  tlie  Great  Pyramid. 

2089 

Kingdom  of  Sicyon  founded. 

Sen-Saophis    - 

2083 

Built  the  Second  Pyramid. 

2057 

Era   of  the    Chinese    Emperor 

Mofcheris,  Menclirris, 

2043 

Yso. 

or  Myccrinus 

Built  the  Third  Pyramid. 

Apsppus 

2001 

Or  Aphoph  -  the-Gisnt." 

1920 

Abraham  arrives  in  Egypt.  Pro- 

Nitocris 

1900 

bably  the  queen  called  Nicaule 
by  Jtisephus. 

1856 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos. 

NI 

Menmoph,    or     Men* 

1848 
1830 

Diluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica. 
Perhaps    the  only    king  rf  this 

ni6tbph 

ivib  Djnasty,  and  a  Theban. 
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CHBONOLOOICAL  TABLB. 


Sect  L 


PlBUk 


Kings 


the 

Thron* 

■  a 


EvenU. 


AB 
CD 


EP 
GH 


IJ 
KL 

MN 


OP 

QR 
QaIU 


ST 

uv 
wx 

YZ 

ab 

mS  b2 

ed 
ef 

j  3,4 
5,6 


XVI.    Dymastt  fju>m  Lowse  Eotpt. 
Osirtaicnl.    -        .       1740 


Amun.iii.Gori  ?      - 
Amun-m-Gori  II.?- 


1706 
1696 
1686 


Reigned  at  least  43  yean. 
Arrival  of  Joseph. 

Reigned  at  least  35  years. 


XVII.  Dtmastt  Faox  Lowie  Eottt. 


Osirtasen  II.  - 
Osiitasen  III. 


Amun-ni-Goii  III.  ? 


1651 
1636 

1635 
1681 
1580 


Called  also  Nofri-ftep,  or  NofH- 

6thph. 
Death  of  Joseph. 
Reigued  at  least  41  years. 
Phonetic  name  not  found. 


XVIII.  DruAarr  or  Diospoutaks  (peom  Thebks). 


Amosis 


Amunoph  I.  - 

Thothmes  I.    - 
Amun-neit  Gori  ?    - 


Thothmes  II. 
Thothmes  III. 
Amunoph  II.  - 
Thothmes  IV. 


1575 


1571 
1556 

1550 

1539 


1505 
1503 
1495 
1491 
1456 

1446 


Or   Ames,  '<the  new  king  (or 

Dynasty)      who    knew     not 

Joseph.**      Reigned    at   least 

S8  years. 
Moses  bom. 
Cecrops  founds  the  kingdom  of 

Athens,  from  Sals. 
Crude  brick    arches    used     in 

Egypt 
Flight  of  Moses,  1531. 
Included     in     the      reign     of 

Thothmes    II.        Perhaps    a 

queen.     Nitocris  ? 
Glass  already  known  in  Egypt 
Deluge  of  Deucalion. 
A  great  architect. 
Exodus.     Moses  died  in  1451. 
His  son.     Came  to   the  throne 

young. 
His  son. 


(Some  foreign  kings  ruled  in  Egypt  about  this  time.) 
Amunoph  III.  (whiUa    1430 

minor,     kit     mother, 

Mami'm'Shoi,  Zh,  was 

probabfy  RtgenL) 
Amili^Toonb  ? 


Horns    - 
Remeses  I. 
Osirei,  or  Osin  I.  ?  - 
Amun-mai  Remeses 
or  Remeses  II. 
(HZtfwo  Queemt) 

Pthahmen 


:} 


1408 
1395 
1385 
1355 


1989 


His  son.  The  supposed  Mem- 
non  of  the  vocal  statue  at 
Thebes. 

A  foreigner,  cotemporary  of 
Amunoph  III. 

Iron  first  used  in  Greece,  1406. 

Or  Remesso. 

A  great  conqueror. 

Or  Remeses  the  Great.  The  sup- 
posed  Sesostris,  son  of  Osirei, 
or  St-  Otirei :  hence,  perhaps, 
confounded  with  Soostris? 

His  son. 


^mp^ 
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Amod 

Utitrki 

Ktapt 

ThffOM 

BwC. 

Evfoti. 

XIX.  DrMAirr  or  DiotrouTAva*  oe  Tbbbavi. 

kS,l9 

PUmImmii.  Sc-Pthah 

1269 

(Sctbos  ?)  not  admittafd  into  Um 
Tbeban  lists,  pcrhft|M  from 
being  a  Mcmphito,  or  from 
having  ooly  marriad  the 
Princcat  Taoairi. 

1263 

Argonautic  ezpeditaoo. 

m  ■ 

Chirci  II.        .        - 

1255 

op 

Odrci  iir.     - 

1245 

q' 

Btmiw  III.  - 

12S5 

Hit  ion,  called  also  Mlamun, 
and  Amun-mai. 

•  t 

Btmiw  IV.  - 

1205 

Hbion. 

•  ▼ 

RmcietV.    - 

1195 

r  Sons  of  Rcmetcs  III.      Troy 
\  taken  1184. 

w  z 

RmcMtVL. 

1180 

XX.    AVO    XXI.    DrKAftTT   OP    DlOSrOUTAKt. 

7« 

lUlDOWS  VII. 

1170 

«/i 

R«mcwtVIII. 

1155 

7» 

R««IKMtIX. 

1140 

•  f 

iUoiCMt  X.     - 

1125 

i|» 

1110 

1  K 

AmnniiMi  Poucc  ?   - 

1095 

This  name  should  perhaps  corot 
before  •  (. 

X/» 

Amunro€9tt  ?  - 
(Other  kingt) 

1080 

To  about  1068. 

XXII.    DtHASTT    OF    DlOtrOLRAWS. 

1.2 

Sbcahonk  I.     . 

978 

3,4 

OtorkoD  I.      - 

945 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  battle 
with  Asa,  941. 

S.S 

Takelocho 

925 

7,8 


9,  10 


XX II I.  Dtwastt  or  DiosroLiTAWs. 
Osorkon  II.    - 


Sbeshonk  II. 

(More  kings) 
Tnephactus,  or  Tne- 
phachthus. 


908 


890 


820? 


Money  of  gold  and  silrer  Brst 
coined  at  Argos,  894.  Age 
of  Homer  907,  or  844. 

To  about  86a 

The  Technatis  of  PluUrch.  The 
father  of  Boccboris.  Name 
not  found. 


XXIV.  Dykastt  of  1   SaItb. 
1,  2     I  Boccboris,  or  Pebor?    |     812   |  Called  -  the  Wise,- 
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CHBONOLOOIOAL  TABLE* 


Sect! 


Letter  In 

AgJKl 

Plate. 

Kings. 

Throne 

B.O. 

Erenta. 

XXV.  DrvAtrr  of 

Ethiopiaks. 

1,  s 

Sabaco,orSia»k6tbph 

778 

SoofSS. 

753 

Rome  founded. 

3.4 

Sebechon,  or  Sbebek, 

728 

I  am  not  certain  which  of  tliese 
two  kings  should  corae  first. 

721 

Captivity  of  the  Ten  Trilies. 

5,  6 

Tefarmk,  or  TlrhidM 

714 

Sethos  sud  by  Herodotus  to 
have  ruled  at  Memphis  at 
the  same  time.  Sennacherib 
atucks  Judah  7ia 

Ammem  ?        .        • 

698 

XXVL  Di 

rHASTT 

OP  SaYtxs. 

(Uncertain.) 

TYie  12  kings  or  monarchs. 

7,8 

Psaroatik,  or   Psama- 

664 

PsamiUcus,  or  Psammitichus,  son 

ticus  I. 

of  Neco  I. 

9,  10 

Neco  II. 

610 

Nechao  of  SS.,  defeated  Josiab 
610  b.  c.  Era  of  Solon,  Al- 
C0US,  and  Sappho. 

11,  IS 

Psamaticus  II. 

600 

Captivity  of  Jehoiakim,  599. 

Apriet      - 

596? 

Or  Vaphres,  the  Hophra  of 
SS.  Takes  Sidon.  Perhaps 
9a,  10a  are  his  name. 

13,  14 

PianuOicus  III. 

590? 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
the  same  as  Apiies. 

15,  16 

Amatis,  Ames 

571 

Married  the  daughter  of  Psa* 
maticus  IIL  Era  of  Thes- 
pis,  Pythagoras,  and  JEtop. 
560. 

FiMinmenitui,  or  Ptfam- 

525 

Af^er  6  months    Egypt    con- 

micheritet 

, 

quered  by  Cambyses. 

XXVII.    D 

ITKASTT 

OP  PxasiAHs. 

19 

Cambyset. 

525 

Canbosh  in  hieroglyphics. 

20,  21 

Darius  HysUspes      - 

521 

NUreosh.     Egypt  revolts. 

22 

Xerxes'  -        -        - 

485 

484. 

23 

Artazerxes,    or    Art- 

472 

Egjrpt  revolts,  and  elects  Inaros 

ksheshes 

and  Amyrt«us  Kings.  463, 
the  Persians  retake  Egypt. 
Inaros  is  crucified.  Herodo- 
tus visits  Egypt,  460. 

Xerxes  II. 

425 

Reigns    2  months. 

Sogdianus 

• 

Darius  Notbus 

424 

19  year*. 

XXVIII. 

DritAST 

r  or  OKI  SaItx. 

24,25 

Amjrtams 

4H 

Egypt  revolts,  and  Amyrtseus  is 
recalled. 

Emn^. 
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hmmA, 

Uttaria 
Plau. 

KlDft. 

the 

Thnme 

a.c. 

Bventi. 

XX1X«    DTVAtrr  or  Mcmdssiami. 

«6.«7 

Ncphtritet        . 

408 

Nefaorot.      Long  Yowela  fint 
UMd  in  Greek,  403. 

88.99 

Acboris  or  Ac6ru    - 

409 

Hakori.     Death  of  Gyms  the 
younger.        Retreat  of   tho 
10,000.  401. 

90»S1 

PwnmoiitiB,  or   Pw- 

389 

Nepberotet  and  Muthis  not  on 

Mtttt  . 

th«  M onumenta. 

XXX.    DrvAin 

'  or  SKMHurTi  KiMoi.                            | 

S9.SS 

Nccuncbo,  I.  . 

387 

Nakhtnebo.  Nectabii  of  Pliny. 

TeotorTachot   *     - 

369 

Penians  defeated,  369. 

359 

Defeated  by  the  Pcrtiana,  34a 

XXX  I.    Dt 

NAtTT  or  PiaaiAKs.                                     | 

Ochos      .         -        - 

340 

In  hit  90th  year.  Philip  diet,  335 

Aran 

338 

Dariui     ... 

336 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt. 

Mi 

kCEDOMlAltS.        PtOLKMT 

•Kiito  GoTxaKOK  or  Eorrr,  399.             | 

Philip  Aridarus 

393 

(  Ptolemy   made    governor    of 
X  Egypt  in  their  name,  399. 

Akiandrr,     ton      of 

317 

Alexander  the  Great 

Ptolim 

ics,  OK  Laoidjc                                         I 

1 

Lagut,  or  Soter 

305 

Marritd,  1  Eurydice,9  Berenice. 

2 

PhiUdelphut    . 

984 

The  Ethiopian  king  Ergaroenea 
lived  at  this  time.     Mar.  Ar- 
al noe. 

9 

Euergctet  I.     - 

946 

Mar,  Berenice. 

4 

Philopator 

991 

Mar,  Arainoe. 

5 

Epipbanes 

904 

Mar.  Cleopatra. 

6 

Philoinetor 

180 

Mar,  Cleopatra.  Antiochua  in- 
vades Egypt,  170. 

7 

Euergetes      II.,     or 

145 

Afar.    1    Cleopatra,  9  Cleopatra 

PhjTKon 

Cocce.  Alsocalled  Pbilometor. 

8 

SuUrr  1 1.,  or  LalhyruK 

116 

Afar.  1  Cleopatra,  9  Selene.  Called 
alto  Pbilometor,  expelled  106. 

9 

Alexander  I.- 

106 

With  hit  mother.  Afar.  Cleopatri. 
Lathyrus  restored,  88. 

10 

Berenice  .         •         - 

81 

Daughter  of  Lathyrus.         , 

11 

Alexander  II.  - 

80 

Bequeaths  his   kingdom   to  the 

Romana. 
Afar.  Cleopatra.  Expelled  58,  re- 

19 

Neui    Dionjsui,     or 

65 

Aulcieft 

stored  55. 

13 

Ptolemy,  the  elder  ton 

51 

With   Cleopatra,  his  sister  and 

or  Aulete* 

wife. 

14 

Ptolemy,  the  younger 

47 

Alar.  Cleopatra  alto. 

15 

Cleopairm 

44 

Alone,  and  tben  with  CMarioo. 
or  Neocmar,  her  «m  by  J. 
1        Ciesar. 
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CHBONOLOGIOAX.  TABLE. 


Sect  L 


EvmU. 


ISS 
S97 
885 
879 
622 

1517 
1763 
1798 
1801 
1806 


Visit  of  Adrian  to  Egjrpt ;  and  again,  a.d.  isa 

Taking  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian. 

Council  of  NicaM  in  reign  of  Constantine.    AUianasius  and  Ariui. 

Edict  of  Theodosiuii.     Destruction  of  tlie  Temple  of  Sarapia. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amer  (miscalled  Amrou).    (See  Table  of 

Caliphs.) 
Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Selim. 
Rebellion  of  AH  Bey. 
Invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French. 
Expelled  by  tlie  English. 
Mohammed  All  made  Pasha  of  Egypt.    (See  above,  p.  12.) 


In  the  era  of  Menea  T  have  followed  Josephus ;  and  by  allowing  17  years 
for  each  reign  from  A  pappus  to  Menes,  which  requires  a  sum  of  Si2d»  his  era 
would  be  about  the  time  I  have  given,  or  b.  c.  23S4  ;  though  the  number  of  the 
reigns  intervening  between  those  two  kinga  ia  by  no  means  certain.  In  the 
XVth  Dynasty  I  liave  been  guided  by  the  Table  6f  Kings  at  Thebes,  which 
gives  one  Diospolitan  between  Menes  and  the  XVII  1th  Dynasty. 

The  contemporary  reigns  of  Shishak  and  Solomon  are  the  earliest  flied  epoch 
for  tlie  construction  of  a  chronologial  table ;  but  reckoning  back  the  number 
of  years  of  each  king'a  reign,  either  according  to  Manetho,  the  datea  on  the 
monuments,  or  the  average  length  of  their  ordinary  duration,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  fair  approximation ;  and  the  epoch  alluded  to  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Mem- 
nonium,  at  Hiebea,  in  the  reign  of  Remesea  II.,  aeema  gready  to  confirm 
my  opinion  reapecting  the  occeaslon  of  that  Prince.  And,  allowing  for  the 
reigna  of  the  intervening  monarchs  his  predecessors,  the  Eiodus  of  the 
Israelites  agrees  with  Manetho*s  departure  of  the  Pastors  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmea  III. 

Those  who  wish  to  compare  the  li«U  of  kinga  given  by  Manetho  and 
Eratoathenea,  will  find  them  in  the  History  of  Egypt  given  in  my  «  Mannera 
and  Cuatoma  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,*'  and  in  that  vay  useful  work, 
<*  Andent  Fragmenta,*'  published  by  Mr.  Cory. 

Of  the  Shepherd  Kings  nothing  ceruin  haa  yet  been  discovered ;  nor  is  it 
always  poaaible  to  make  the  names  given  by  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  accord 
with  those  on  the  monumenta. 

The  government  of  Egypt  appeara  first  to  have  been,  aa  with  the  Jewa,  a 
hierarchy,  which  waa  aucceaaively  composed  of  the  priests  of  one  or  other  of 
the  principle  deities ;  but  its  duration  is  uncertain.  We  then  come  to  the 
Kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  coqsent,  was  Menes ;  and  with  him  I 


e  my  chronological  series. 
The  8  ovals  contain  Uieir  prenomen  and  phonetic  name,  and  the  third  that 
of  the  Queen,  whenever  it  has  been  found.     Many  other  names  of  kings  oc- 
cur on  the  monuments ;  but  as  their  date  and  relative  position  are  uncertain, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  place  them  in  tliis  list. 
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LIST  or  K1NQ8. 


Sect 


o 

% 

M 

(Si 

o 

H 

CO 


\\m3i 


^Ugstisi 


LCMIi.' 


>< 


o 

< 


iiksj 


C^[Dj 


u 


*NI^ 


'11^ 


^^^A 


.|||(S^SJ 


f^^ 


U^L 


h 


t 


)II@SI 


3^H 


€@ll 


>M@lil 


•1 


I 

i 

11 
li 

I 


Js9 
n:8 


i 


fift 

1^ 


^m*- 


UBT  or  Kiiros. 
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o 

5 

< 

•a 


M 

O 


I 

li 

o 


o 

& 


MEL 


isrEs 


(MS^. 


MKIBI 


►jtaaa 


»s^stil 


«^0)'^ 


[I 


ii 

II 


?SSM^ 


mggi^ 


1 


'/iB*loU  J*>tinol*Hl 


-uiaAo*!:)  pvt  «TUUB^ 


Hd 


111®^^ 


*^ 


1 


i 

I 

1 
I 

9 
•< 

s  - 

III 

hi 
si 

^1 


*fi<- 


-tetc 


m 
f«i. 


'dm]] 


•'g^ioH 


SiiE 


f 


PES 


o 


siSi 


81 


S  I'^IU'St 


^  m^  I 


OS 


^^^l-^sl'"-^^ 


t3t(t 


11= 


SI 

9 

I 


i 


HT^:3ffi^  <_ 


wdilj 


II 
^1 


sir 

3a£tfrt 


Saet  L  Eg^pL       thb  caufhb  ahd  sultahs.  27 

«.   Utr  OF  TBS  CAUPBt  AVO  tUIAAMS  OF  lOTFT. 

TIm  hmum  mention  of  Umm  King*,  pwdcularly  in  deaciibing  the  monu* 
mtnti  of  Cairo,  and  tbt  neceMJty  of  knowing  at  least  when  they  reigned,  in- 
dooii  meCo  givethia  Chronological  Table 


BtmIs  dartef  their  Bdgn. 


Began  to 


Aboo  Bnkr,  or  Aboo 
Bekr  (e*  SM^ek). 

(Kmar  (eba  el  VSxnU 
lib,  or  Kbattab). 


OtfanAn. 

AOi  (or  Alee), 


Mo4wieh  I. 

TcsMI. 
Mo4«»iefa  II. 


Mrrawin  I. 
Abd  el  MAek. 


£1  WelcM  I. 
floowynnina 


Omar  II. 
Tested  II. 
Hnhiro. 

El  Wde^d  II. 
Yeaned  III. 
Ibrahim. 
Merawin  II. 


InTaaion  of  Sjrria  commenced. 

Conquen  of  Fenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

A'roer,  or  Amr  (ebn  el  Ai)  enteri  l^sypt 
in  June,  638. 

Cooqneit  of  Africa  begun, 
and  All  in  Arabia  reigna  till  661 ;  and  El 
Hasten,  bit  ton,  nominally  tuoccedt  him, 
and  having  reigned  tiz  months  abdicatea, 
A.  o.  661.  Death  of  Hasten,  67a  Mo4- 
wieh  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Hamm  of  Ammawiih  (OmtiUmadit). 

Alone.      Fruitleei  attack  on  Conttaoti- 

Unople  by  the  Seraccnt. 
Hit  ton.     Hottayn  killed  at  Kerbela. 
Hit  ton. 

[AbdalUh,  ton  of  Zoba^,  reigned  nine 
years  in  the  Ueg4z(Arabie},  fVom64 
to  73  A.  B.,  or  684  to  693  a.  n.*] 


His  son.  Conqocftt  of  Africa  completed. 
Abd  el  As^rs,  bis  brother,  made  a  Nilo- 
meter  at  Helwin.  In  76  a.  h.  first 
Arab  coinage.  The  oldest  coin  found  is 
of  79  A.M.  (699  A.D.);  it  is  a  silver 
Dei 'hem.  The  oldest  gold  ckrairs  are 
of  the  years  91  and  92  a.  h. 

His  son.  Conquestof  Spain,  7ia  First 
inrasion  of  India  by  the  Moslems. 

His  brother.  Second  failure  before  Con- 
stantinople. Was  the  first  who  founded 
a  Kilometer  at  ilie  Isle  of  Roda. 

Son  of  Abd  el  Az^es. 

Son  of  Abd  •!  Milek. 

His  brother.  Defeat  of  Abd  e'  Rahman 
in  France,  by  Chat  Ice   Martel,7SS. 

Son  of  Yrt^ed. 

His  son. 

His  brother. 

Grandson  of  Merawin  I.,  killed  at 
Aboos^r,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
F^o6m,  in  Egypi. 
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634. 


644. 
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68a 
684. 
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705. 
714. 


717. 
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744. 
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MKMLOOK  8ULTAK8. 


Sect  I. 


£gS^  FOniTS  REQUIBINO  KXAIOKATION.  48 

m.  cnTAW  roiVTt  EiqaiEiwa  bxakikatiov. 

TIm  atttotkHi  of  tboM  who  art  induced  to  make  rcaearcbet  might  be  uie- 
fallj  diricted  to  the  following  poiota:  — 

1.  Akjum^im. «-  Aioertain  the  litet  of  the  building  of  the  old  citj. 
S.   CmepU  brmmek.  —  Aaoertain  the  site  of  Naucratit,  Antbylla,  and  Arcbaa- 

diB,  and  the  coune  of  the  Canopic  branch. 
S.  SA. —  EzcaTatc^  and  make  a  plan  of  Sab;  at  Icait  look  for  the  temple  of 
N«th. 

4.  Dttm,  —  Examine  the  aitet  of  the  ruined  townt  in  the  Delta.     Look  for 

their  name  in  hieroglyphic!,  and  for  Greek  inscriptions ;  but  particu- 
larly fbr  duplieataa  of  the  Rotetu  Stone.  Look  at  Fort  Julian  below . 
Roeetta  fbr  the  upper  part  of  that  ttoiie.  A  trillngular  stone  is  said  to 
be  at  Menouf,  and  others  at  TanU  and  Cairo. 

5.  HdiopdU.  —  Excavate  (if  poesible)  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hcliopolis. 
tf.  PgramUs,  —  Clear  the  Sphinx ;  and  look  on  the  N.  side  for  the  entrance. 

Look  for  the  hieroglyphic  record  rocniioned  in  the  Greek  inscription 
in  honour  of  Balbillus,  found  b«fore  the  Sphinx. 

7.  iUmpkU Bfake  a  plan  of  Memphis.    Excarate'  about  the  Colossus  for 

the  temple.     Examine  the  mounds. 

8.  Look  for  new  names  of  MmmpkiU  kingi,  about  the  pyramids,  Sakkara,  and 

the  site  of  Memphis. 

9.  About  Cairo,  —  Ascertain  the  exact  height  of  the  column  in  the  Nilometer,- 

or  Mekkeeas  at  the  Isle  of  Roda.     Obtain  from  the  Coptic  Convent 

at  Babylon  the  inscription  on  wood  of  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
la  Look  for  trillngular  stones  in  the  moaks  of  Cahro, 
11.   Suez,  —  Look  for  an  arrow-headed  inscription  to  the  N.  of  Sun,  on  the 

way  to  Syria. 
IS.   Outer.  —  Excavate  the  mounds  of  Onice,  and  look  for  the  temple  built 

by  Onias. 

15.  jyooiM.  —  Exrarate  about  the  pyramids    or    pyramidal  buildings  of 

Biahmoo,  and  at  the  obelisk  of  Biggig.  Examine  the  site  of  M.  Linant's 

supposed  lake. 
IC  AAuasi4A. —  Ascertain  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  Ahnasleh  (Heradeo- 

polis). 
J  5.    Otktmoomayn^  —  Look  for  and  excavate  a  small  temple  said  to  be  there. 

Look  for  names  of  Bakhan  and  other  foreign  kings.     Visit  Copt  con* 

vents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

16.  Kom  Ahmar,'^  Inquire  for  and  visit  alabaster  quarry  in  the  mountaina 

near  Kom  A  hmar.  Look  for  hieroglyphics  there,  and  if  any,  copy  them 
all.     Go  with  an  Arab  of  the  Dcserk 

17.  AfrfoAoro.  —  Copy  kings*  names  at  the  tombs  of  Met4hara,  and  columns 

with  full-blown  lotus  capitals. 

18.  ITtnmopoKtama  and  Tkebaica  Pkfhc*.  —  Look  for  tombe  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood. 

1 9.  CeM  Ahoofagda., —  Look  for  and  copy  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs  of  the 

mountain. 

90.  Examine  the  white  and  red  convents  near  SctAag  and  /(/bo. 

91.  Ekkmumu  —  Look  for  its  tombs.     Examine  the  Greek  inscription.     As- 

certain the  hieroglypliic  name  of  the  goddess  Thriplds.  [Sm  Ekkmhm,] 
99.  How Excavate  the  Ptolemaic  temple  there. 

93.  Gow  W  ilCs6ecr.  —  Look  for  the  Bgure  of  the  god  Antsros. 

94.  KoMT  <*  Sf6d.  —  Look  for  old  kings*  names  in  the  grottoes  of  the  moun- 
'  UlabtlttndaMfUU^a. 
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Sect  I. 


55.  TMef.  — *  Copy  all  the  astronomical  c«iling»  in  the  tomb  of  Memnon, 

and  other  tombt  of  the  kinga;  also  the  «xft&  Mrics  of  the  aculptureaand 
hieroglyphics  of  one  aUirt  tombu 

56.  Eini,  —  LooIl  for  inner  chambers  of  the  temple  behind  the  portico. 
87.  Ascertain  what  toum  stood  near  £1  Senin,  and  the  pyramid  of  Koola. 
S8.  Eiffoo.  —  Copy  the  great  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  79  columns. 

89«  Amnum,  —  Look  fbr  early  Sancenic  buildings,  and  the  oldest  pointed 
arches. 

50.  Oath,  —  Ascertain  the  date  of  the  crude  brick  pointed  arch  giTen  by 

Mr.  Hoskins  at  Doosh. 

51,  Ethiopia,  —  Copy  the  names  and  sculptures  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  and 

make  a  list  of  Etidopian  kings  according  to  their  succession,  and  ascer- 
tain their  dates. 
SS.  Mount  SSnaL  —  BCake  a  plan  of  the  temple  at  Sar&but  el  Kbadem. 

There  is  a  monument  in  Aiia  Mittotf  which  is  said  to  be  Esyptian.  If  so. 
It  Is  probably  one  of  the  $ttl4t  of  Sesostris  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Lycus,  near  Beyroot,  in  Syria  ;  and  is  worth  examining. 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  man,'  cut  on  the  rock,  near  Nymphio,  the  ancient  Nymph- 
SBum,  about  15  feet  flrom  the  ground,  with  a  JaTelin  in  his  hand ;  and  was 
seen  by  the  Rer.  O.  Renouard  some  years  ago,  who  observes  that  one  of  the 
ancient  roads  from  Mysia  to  Lydia  passed  that  way.  Others  are  $aid  to  be 
found  near  Tjrre. 


The  Norsk,  a  nucblnc  used  by  the  modem  Elgyptisiw  fbr  threshing  eom. 


SVaUSH   AVD   AKASIC  VOCASULART. 


In  Introducing  this  imperfect  Vocabulary,  I  must  obserre  that  it  is  only 
Intended  for  a  person  traTslling  in  Egypt,  to  which  the  dialect  I  have  followed 
particularly  beUmgs.  I  hare  kept  in  iriew,  as  much  as  possible*  the  English 
pronunciation,  guiding  my  mode  of  spelling  by  the  sound  of  a  word,  rather 
than  by  Its  Arabic  orthography,  and  have  consequently  so  far  transgressed. 
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dM  I  h«f«  DOW  nd  tiMB  iBtrodncid  a  ^  wbkh  kCtv  4o«  sol  tiiil  in  AnMe, 
\mX  wbkh  nertrthtlM  comes  smt  to  tbt  promiBCMtioa  in  ctrtaiB  wonb.  I 
Imvv  also  tiioaglM  h  bHIcr  to  dooMo  aooM  of  tbo  oooMHMiili,  in  ordtr  to  poial 
ooa  BMf«  daarlj  that  gntUtt  ttatm  it  to  ba  pot  on  tboM  Istttri,  ladMr 
tkan  follow  tha  orthography  of  the  Arabic,  wbcta  ona  only  was  niad.  JSftb 
Mi^Amb,  at  tha  end  of  wonb,  shoold  propciij  ba  written  with  an  A/  bat  I  hava 
BMral J  eipwtd  it,  as  pranonncad,  with  oo.  For  tha  Tstbt,  I  hava  prelcrrsd 
tha  sscond  nngnlar  of  tha  impcratiTa,  which  in  Arabic  gtTts  their  cenaial 
Harm  better  than  aithar  tha  present  or  perfect  tense,  and  is  prelcnbk  for  a 


_  to  tha  ai^tdcr  or  ininitiTC.     Those  in  Italics  ara    either  dariirtd 

ftoia,  have  bean  tha  origin  of,  or  bear  analogy  to,  an  European  or  other 
Mreign  word* 

I  may  also  obscnre,  that  I  hare  sometinies  introduced  words  used  only  by 
tha  Arabs  (of  tha  deeert),  and  some  of  the  common  expremions  of  the  people^ 
in  order  that  these  (when  of  frequent  occurrence)  might  not  be  unknown  to  a 
traveller;  but  in  general  the  first  and  second  wonis  ara  the  most  used. 
Tha  four  kinds  of  Arabic  ara  the  aauace,  vulgar  or  jargon  ;  ddrig,  common 
parianra ;  Id^ktwet,  literal ;  and  n^Awce,  grammatical. 

raOlCUKClATIOK. 

Tha  «,  asin  father ;  ^,  as  in  may ;  a  or  d  very  broad,  and  ftequently  narnt 

S,  as  in  end ;  m  as  in  seek  ;  <£!,  nearly  as  i,  in  the  Italian  mi, 

Ak  and  ti^  as  in  German,  or  as  y  in  my  ;  but  oi,  rather  broader.  A  stngia 
«,  at  the  end  of  words,  as  in  Doge,  stroke,  &c. 

/,  as  in  is.  /,  at  in  English,  but  for  it  I  have  almost  always  used  g. 
Indeed  in  Lower  Egypt  the  g  (gim),  which  •homld  be  toft,  like  our  j,  is 
made  hard,  and  pronounced  at  if  followed  by  s  thort  i,  like  the  Italian  word 
Ghiateio;  but  whatever  letter  it  precedes  or  follows,  it  should  properly  ba 
pronounced  tofli  For  the  ghain,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  uia  pk ,  a  Aard 
guttural  tound.     Di  st/. 

M,  at  our  h ;  and  k  with  a  dot,  a  very  hard  atpirate. 

JC^  as  in  kill 

For  the  kaf,  or  gaf,  I  have  uted  k  with  a  dot,  or  line,  below  it.  Its  tound 
is  very  nearly  that  of  a  hard  g,  almost  guttural,  and  much  harder  than  our  c, 
in  cough.  Indeed  it  It  frequently  pronounced  to  like  a  g  that  I  have  toma- 
times  uted  that  letter  for  iL 

id,  at  the  German  ch  and  Greek  Xi  but  much  mora  guttural. 

O,  as  in  on,  unlett  followed  by  w. 

O,  at  in  go ;  d  and  d,  rather  broader ;  oo,  as  in  moon  ;  ow,  as  in  cow. 

it  is  slwsys  to  be  distinctly  pronounced,  as  well  at  the  A  in  aA  ;  this  A  is 
ftaquently  st  hsrd  at  ch  in  loch. 

S,  and  «A,  •»  in  6ngli«h  ;  but  «,  a  hard  and  rather  guttural  tound. 

r,  at  in  Englith ;  and  with  a  line,  t,  very  hard,  almost  at  if  preceded 
by  u«     DtA  it  like  our  th  in  thai, 

U,  at  in  bud  ;  911,  at  in  Englith,  wAea  fUht^d  fty  onoCAer  wotnlt  as 
qmipis,  or  ^iMtVt,  **  pretty.** 

r,  as  in  jrrt  st  the  commencement,  and  at  in  aiy  In  the  middle  of  syllables. 
Befora  wordt  beginning  with  t,  th,  g,  d,  dth,  r,  s,  s,  th,  snd  n,  the  /  of  tha 
article  ti  is  ellipsed,  and  tho  e  alone  pronounced;  thus,  W  ikfmSi  reads 
^  ihetmait  the  Icf^,  or  with  tha  consonant  doubled,  «<A-«Anni/;  t*  rat,  or 
er-r6$,  the  liead.     Tlie  doubled  consonant  indeed  it  nearar  the  pronunciation. 

Words  within  a  paranthetis  ara  either  uncommonly  uted,  as  AAoAt,  kttrm 
for  "  bread,**  or  ara  intended,  when  similar  to  tha  ona  before,  to  thow  tha 
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pronunciation,  it  makuheh  (magaiheh),  a  ** broom;**  though  the  two  words 
art  often  only  teparated  bj  or,  and  a  comma.     Some  giTe  another  meaning, 
I  ought  to  obaerre  tbtt  the  difiertnce  of  letten,  at  the  two  k%  ft,  and  othcrt, 
are  not  alwayt  marked,  but  those  only  which  I  have  thought  of  mott  import- 
ance, and  in  loroe  wordt  only  here  and  there,  to  ihow  theu*  orthography. 


ENGLISH  AND  ARABIC  VOCABULARY. 


Able 

k^er. 

Also 

lalcher,  gazdlik. 

About 

howalafn. 

aldun. 

Above 

fok,  or  fbke. 

Alter,  f«. 

gh^ier. 

Absurdity 

nrni^iUra. 

Altitude 

erUfth. 

Abundance 

see^eh. 

Alum 

sheb. 

Abuse,  V. 

ish'tem. 

Always 

d^iman,  or  dfman. 

Abuse,!. 

Amber 

ka^rimiin. . 

Abusive    hm- 

id. 

America 

g««g« 

(Turkish,      i.  e. 

By  aecident;  see  gfausbinltnee  (i.  c    | 

the  New  World). 

By  force 

in  spite  of  my- 

Amuse,  v. 

itwun'nes. 

self> 

Anchor 

mur'seh,  hflb. 

Accounts,  or 

hes4b. 

Ancient 

kade^m,  amtieka. 

reckoning 

The  ancients 

e*  nas  el  kade^m. 

Add  up 

cg'ma. 

And 

oo. 

Adore 

-ibed. 

Etcsrtera 

oo  ghayr  c&lika. 

Advantage,  pro- 9daM    or  Oideh, 

Angel 

nia]ik,;i^maJ^iikeh. 

fit 

nef'fi. 

Anger 

kahr,  shudb,  zemk, 
homkT 

Afraid 

kheif(khyf). 

I  tm  tftaid 

ana  kheif,  a-khiif. 

To  be  angry 

es'muk,      ugh'dub, 

After 

bad. 

inham'mek. 

Afterwards 

ba'd^n,  bid-sAlik. 

Angle 

zow'veh. 

Again 

kummun,  kummun 

Animal 

h^in. 

n6ba,tinee. 

Ankle 

kholkhiLL 

Age 

om'r. 

Annoy,  e. 

ix'al. 

Histge 

om'roa 

Annoyed 

iil6n.        [ghayroa 

Agent 

weke^l. 

Another 

wahed  tinee,  wihed 

Long  ago 

semibi. 

Answer 

gowib  (joVib). 

Agree,  v. 

ittef'fuk. 

Answer,  e. 

rood,  or  roodd. 

We  agreed  to-  itteiftik'na  w^etbad. 

You  are  answer-  el'semak. 

gether 

able  for 

Ab 

hoVa,  or  how'eh 

Ant 

nem'cl,  or  neml. 

AUbaster 

nun*  OTor,  ooorficr* 

Antimony 

•  kohl  (for  the  eyes). 

Alive 

hei,  siheh  (awtke). 

Exek.    xxiii.     40. ; 

All,  collectively  gimleh,  gemm^ein. 

S  Kings,  !x.  SO. 

All 

kool,    koolloo,    fL 

Ape 

kird,     pi.      kor6od 
"  (gor6od).  " 

kool-loohora. 

All  together 

koolloo       weeabad. 

Apostle 

rofi»6I. 

koUoohom  sow's. 

Apparel 

lips  (libs),  hedo6m. 

At  all 

wisel. 

howiig. 

Allow,  V. 

khsllee. 

It  appears 

bain,  or  b^in. 

Almond 

lot,  or  lose. 

Appetite 

nefs. 

Aloe 

subb&ra. 

Apple      [mata)  tefOh. 

Alphabet 

ab'ged. 

Love  apple 

(to-  beding4n  k6ta. 

I5w?t 
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kkh'tdi. 

123 

^yim. 

Aptkot    (frcdi 

mbh'miab. 

burmeO. 

dlkdtbMl 

Basket 

muk'tat  k6iDdu 

t  kmnTed^tn  (kmnr- 

(of   palmk4l&iB. 

flC 

add«cn> 

■tieki) 

Anbie 

A'labaa. 

Wicker 

Id  Arable 

ba  A'labaa. 

BaKm 

tusbt,  or  tisht. 

Anb(<.t.ortlMBttddowee,j:rfLAnb*  | 

Bat(lnrd) 

watwitjaL  watawict 

&mm) 

(Sbekb   d  Arab, 

Batb 

bammim. 

an  Arab  ebief  > 

Bathe,  0. 

Waii^^im 

Ax^hndg^ 

kantara. 

Battle 

Arafaiteet 

Bead 

kharras,  hab. 

HMtfkofNiMb  Mfc^net  mf&im         \ 

Beadt,  ftring  of;  nbOia. 

No6cb. 

carried  by  tbe 

ArmCofmu) 

drah. 

Motlemi 

An»(wMpoiit)  laUtb  loolU^            1 

Beans 

foot 

Arraagt^v. 

tuUah,  t61.1ah. 

Bear,  support,  e 

.is'ned;   (raise)  crYi 
[seeCarryf. 

Arraai^cnMnt 

tusl^lu 

Art,  ikUl 

tun'ni^ 

Bear,    put    up  istab'meL 

Aitiehok« 

kbar^6of. 

witb,v. 

At 

lay. 

Abear 

dib'.b. 

Be,  «r  I   am. 

asU^hce,  akhtisbce. 

Beard 

dagn,dakn. 

His  beard 

daknoa 

Aibc* 

roomid. 

Beat,e. 

id'rob  (drmb). 
derb,  hal^a,  kutleh. 

Am 

bomAr. 

A  beating 

Atk,9. 

essal,  ual. 

Beau,  dandy 

shellebee. 

Aikfor,  V. 

^Uoob. 

Beauty 

queiisa,  koueiisa. 

A«ist.». 

tid,«ad. 

Beautiful 

qu^i-is,  quiyis. 

At 

fee,  and. 

Because 

seb^ub.  beaeb^ub. 

ATarieious 

tumma'. 

Become 

ib-ka  (ib'gaX 

Awake,  9.  a. 

•iheh. 

Bed 

ferth,  Atn^ 

— >  V.  «. 

at  lier. 

Bedstead 

sere^r. 

Awl 

mukb'rux. 

Bee 

dab6or  (dabbo6r> 

Awning    (of 

a  cah'ch,  lemia  {rtal). 

Hire^bee 

nihl,  nAh.l. 

boat,  Ac.) 

Beef 

lahm  buk^,  lahm 

Axa,  or  hatcbet  bal'ta. 

khishnT 

Piekaxa. 

ikM,  todrtt  iCoptie), 

Beetle 

gorin    or      Jorin, 

kh6nlus. 
lublee. 

BMk 

dihr,  kuin'. 

Before  (time) 

Bad  (lee  Good)  HUi«e,       wibath. 

Before  (place) 

kod-dim. 

mooA-iy'eb. 

Beg.  e. 

ish-haL 

Abag 

kees,  or  keeaa. 

Beggar 

fthahit 

Bald 

ak'ra. 

Tbebeginnmg    el   owd,    el    as'sel. 

Ball 

ko'ra. 

assl,  el  ebtidih. 

BalMOi 

UHmSh, 

Behind 

warra,  min  kuflkh. 

Banana 

moi  (moteX 

Beliere,  e. 

sed'dek. 

Bank  of  a  riYer  ^rf. 

I  do  not  believe  ana-ma  aseddek'sbee 

Barber 

metayin,  mexa^n. 

or  lem  ascddek. 

Bark,  e. 

hibbib. 

Bell 

gtlgil,  na^6oa. 

Bark,t. 

i\%ht  (gitbr). 

Belly 

ba  n,  or  botn. 

•  B«<M<mte  an4  Arab  hav*  the  mmm  aMaalnf }  ont  U  tlnflaUr,  Ui«  otiMr  plural :  thni 
« that  U  aa  Arab,****  da  BtdilawM)"  •«  ihoM  are  Araba,'*  **4Uinh," 
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This  belongs  to 

dehbet&ee^/deebe. 

Body 

geseed,  bed'dan. 

me 

atee  (betahtee  i§ 

Boil,v. 

^hlee. 

Below;    (tse 

nMci,  Mister), 
tah-t 

Boiled  (water) 
(meat) 

mugfa'lee. 
ma2o6k. 

Under) 

Bone 

idm,  aflthm,  ithm. 

A  bench 

mus'taba. 

Book 

ketib,  pL  kodttub. 

Bend,  V. 

ef  nee,  inten'nee. 

Boot 

gex'ma. 

Bent  (crooked) 

m^Cnee  (ma6og). 

Border 

harC  terf  (turfV 

Besid^ 

hab. 

ghfyr,khel&f. 

selvage 

,  except 

d'u 

Bom 

mowlo6d. 

The  best 

el  ab'-san. 

Borne,  raised 

merfo6a. 

Better 

ah'-san,  a-kh4yr. 

Borrow 

sellef. 

Ton  hid  better 

ag'san  timel  keddee. 

Both 

el    ethn^en,  w&hed 

do  so 

oo  e'tinee,  dee  oo 

Abet 

r&haneh. 

dee  (t.  e.  this  and 

Betrey,  e. 

khoon. 

that). 

Between 

bayn. 

Bottle 

kes&s,   ketU    (i.  e. 

Beyonw 

'  glass): 

behind). 

^,  square 

morub'ba. 

Bible 

towdit 

— ,    earthen,  kooUeh,  d6rak,  Scrr- 

Big 

keb^er. 

for  water 

dak  (Turkish). 

Bill,  account. 

hes4b. 

Bottom,    of    a  kar  (gar> 

Bird,  small 

asf6or. 

box,  &c. 

— — »large 

tayr. 

Bow 

kos(ko.). 

Bit,  piece 

hefteh. 

Bow  and  arrow! 

1  kos  oo  nishab. 

of  a  horse 

leganu 

Bowl 

•kus'sah. 

Bite,  V. 

odd,  or  I6d. 

Box 

8end6ok,   pi,    sena- 

Bitter 

morr. 

d^ek. 

BUck 

as'wed,   /.  s6da  or 

Small  box 

eVbeh,      as     elbet 

so'deh;   as'rek 

e*neshok,  a  snuff- 

(blucorjctbUck). 

box. 

BUde 

sUUb. 

Boy 

wUei,      or     wvBvd 

Blanket 

herimi,  buttan^eh. 

(whence  vaki). 

Blind 

ami&n. 

Brain 

mokh. 

Blood 

dum. 

Brandy 

ar'rakay  (Arakee). 

3l0W>  9. 

umYookb. 

Brass 

nihi8S.4sfer,  esped- 

A  blow 

derh;    on  the  iace, 

rAyg. 

hiff      (English, 

Brave 

gedds: 

.  az'rek,  kohlee. 

Bread 

esh(khobs,  kl'sra). 

Blue    («M   Co- 

Roll of  bread 

ra^^efesh. 

lours) 

Breadth 

ord. 

Light  blue 

genz4ree^     scander* 

>  extent 

wiissl. 

knee. 

Break,  v. 

ek'ser. 

Sky-blue 

semm&wee. 

Broken 

maks6or;   (cut,    as 

Blunt 

bard  (t.  e.  cold). 

a  rope),  mukto6i. 

A  wild  boar 

hal6or. 

Breakfittt 

foto6r. 

Aboard 

Fob. 

Breast 

siidr  (8idr\ 
neffes  (nef'fess). 

Boat 

8ef;^neh,       kyiseh. 

Breath 

fOodkah. 

Bribe 

bertea 

Boat,  ship 

ro^rkeb. 

Brick 

kileb,  toob  Ah-mar. 

Boatman 

ndoiee,     marikebee, 

Crude  brick 

toob  ny. 

tffeh. 

Bride 

haro6seh. 

Egypt. 
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Bridge 

kan'tara. 

What      is 

it  es'moo  ky  ?  esh  es'- 

Bright 

menower. 

called? 

moo? 

Uma— i^  tt,  ylkni. 

What     is     his  es'moo  ky  ?  esh  es'- 

light  CO- 

maft^h. 

name? 

moo? 

lour. 

A  calm 

Bring  v. 

aat,  ge^b. 

Camdi  (see 

gem'md,  pL  gemil. 

Broad 

ar^ed. 

Ship) 

extenaiTe 

w^Lsa. 

nika  (niikeh). 

Broom 

rae-kisheh        (pro- 

 ,       young  kaoot  (ga6ot). 

nounced      magi- 

male 

sheh). 

Brother 

akh. 

male 

His  brother 

akh6o ;  my — akh6o- 

Camp 

o/dee    (whence 

U  (ya). 

harcUif). 

Brother-in-law 

nes^eb. 

Camphor 

kafdor. 

Brush 

foor'sheh. 

I  can 

ana  ak'der. 

Buckle 

ebz6em,  beze^m. 

I  cannot 

ma-akddr-shee. 

Buffalo 

gam6o9. 

Candle 

shem'ma. 

Buffoon 

S6oiart€, 

,  wax 

sliemma      skander- 

Bug 

buh  (Engl.  bug). 

£nee. 

BuUd 

eb'nee. 

Candlestick 

shemmad&n. 

A  building 

bei^i.  bin&ieh. 

Cannon 

mad'feh. 

Bull 

tdr  or  tore  (taunts). 

Cap,  red 

tarb6o6h. 

Burden,  or  load  hem'leh. 

>  white 

tak^ea  (tak^eh). 

of  camels 

Capacious 

wisa. 

Buried 

madfo6n. 

Caravan 

kafleh. 

Bum,  o. 

alj'rek.  keed. 

Care 

igteh&d. 

Burnt 

mahro6k. 

Take  care 

o'-a. 

Bury,  ©. 

id  Ten. 

Take  care  of 

ah'fuz,  istah'rus. 

Business 

shoghl. 

I  don't  care 

ana  m&lee. 

Busy 

mashgbo6l. 

about 

it  ana  m&lee  oo  maloo. 

But,iufp. 

Uken,  likin,  likin. 

(or  him) 

Butter 

semn,  ra6s-lee. 

Carpenter 

negir  (nujj&r). 

»  fresh 

zib'deh. 

Carpet 

seg6deh. 

Buy,  ©. 

ish'teree. 

.,  large 

kel^em,  booss&t 

By,pr. 

be      (by    kindness. 

Carrion 

fate^  fat^ese. 

bU  mar6of ). 

Carry,  lift,  r. 
,  rotftf. 

sheel,   ayn  ;  ^rfa. 

Cabbage 

kro6mb. 

Carry  away,  t 

.    sheel,  wod'dee. 

Cabin 

makat  (mag'at). 

Cart,  carriage 

arab^eh,  ftraba. 

,  inner 

khaz'neh. 

Cartridge 

rem'ieh,  tam^reh. 

C5o&&,rope 

h4bl     {cabte). 

Case  {etui) 

serf,    bayt,      61beh, 

Cairo 

Musr,      Musr       el 

hok. 

K4herah,  Misr. 

Cat 

kotj  IgoU^f.  gotta)'. 

Cdk€ 

Uhkicake,)      ' 

• 

bissiiys;  biu. 

Calamity 

dur'rer,  az^eh. 

Catch,  y. 

elliak. 

Calculate,  o. 

ab'seb. 

in  the  hand  el'koof.     ^ 

Calico   (origin- 

bufteh. 

Cattle 

bah^em,  bookfir. 

ally  Calcutu; 

Cauliflower 

karnabe^t. 

Caliph 

Khal^efeh. 

The  cause 

e*sebbub. 

C^v. 

en'da,      Ae&m,    ni- 

A  cave 

maghftra. 

dem. 

Ceiling 

sukf. 

It  u  called 

es'moo,  ik6olahoo. 

The  centre 

el  woost  (middle). 

Emi. 

B 
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Cerastes  snake 

h6i  bU  kor6on. 

Coarse,  rough 

khishn. 

Certunly 

malo6m,       malo6- 

Coast 

bur,  shet. 

mak,  helb^    we 

Cobweb 

ankab6ot. 

labodb. 

Cock 

deek  (EngL   dick. 

Chain 

nl'sileh,  pi.  sel&sil. 

bird). 

Chair,  stool 

koor'see,  pt,  kar&see. 

Cock-roach 

surs4r. 

Chamber 

o'dM^pLd'ad, 

Coffee 

^'.weh. 

Chance,   good 

bukht,  nus^eb,  rizk 

Raw  coffee 

bonn,  bon. 

fortune 

{rhk,  risque). 

Coffee-pot 

biikrag,     t^nnekeh 

Charcoal 

fii^'m. 

(see  Cup). 

Charity 

hai'aneh,  so«r.6b,  lil* 

Coins 

gid'dat,  or  giddud. 

Uh. 

Cold 

bard. 

A  charm 

heg4b. 

The  cold 

el   herd,  e'    sukka 

Chase,  0. 

ist&d. 

(sugi). 

Chaw,  «. 

sayd. 

Collect,  e. 

lim. 

Cheap 

ra-khe^. 

College 

mad'-resee. 

Cheat,  V. 

ghushm,  ghush«im. 

Colour 

Ion  Gone), /rf.  el  win. 

ghish. 

shikl,  pL  ashka 

Cheek 

khud. 

Colours 

elw4n«  ashka 

Cheese 

gibn. 

bUu;k 

asVed,   az'rek;    /. 

soda,  ier^i. 

Child,  boy 

umlled. 

white 

ab'iad,/.  bajda. 

ChUdren 

weiid. 

red 

ah'mar,/.  l}am'ra. 

Chokcstrangle, 

o.itkhinnik. 

scarlet 

wer'dee. 

Choose,  9. 

nuk'keel^nug'gee). 

dark  red 

ah'mar  d6od6h. 

Christian 

nu»r&ne^,  pi.    Nas- 

purple  blue 

6odee. 

sdra. 

purple 

men'owe^. 

Church 

ken^eseh. 

primrose 

bum'ba. 

Cinnamon 

kecrTch  (t.  e.  bark). 

peach 

kh6kh.ee. 

Circle 

d^Ira,  d^h« 

—  of  ashes 

roomidee. 

Cistern 

hod,  h5de. 

green 

ikbder,/.  kbildra. 

Citadel 

k^i 

dark  blue 

as'rek.   /    xer'ka. 

City,  capital 

med^eneh. 

ke'hlw. 

Civet 

xubbet,  subbed^h. 

light  blue 

genz4ree,  skanderi- 

CSriUty 

mir6of. 

nee. 

Clean,  v. 

naddyf. 

sky  blue 

semm&wee. 

sel'lik. 

brown 

as'mar,/  sam'ra. 

Clean,  aeU. 

nade^f. 

light  brown 

kamm6onee. 

Qear 

r^i-ik,  r^ek. 

yellow 

as'fer,/.  saf'fhu 

Clever 

shiter. 

orange 

portokdnee. 

Cleverness 

shutira. 

spotted 

menuk'rush     (me- 

aoak 

b6rnoos. 

nufrush),    mun- 

Cloae^  near 

gar^i-ib  (gar^-ib). 

Close,  e. 

ik'fe). 

dark  colour 

ghZmuk. 

aoset 

khas'neh. 

light 

muft6oh. 

Qoth 

gooh.   {See  Linen.) 

Comb 

nusht. 

Clouds 

ghaym,  sahib. 

Come,  V. 

ig'gee. 

Clover 

bersim'  (burs^em). 

Come  up,  0. 

et^a  fok  (foke). 

Coals 

fahm  hag'gar. 

I  am  (he  is) 

dna  (hooaj  gei.  (gy) 

A  live  coal 

bus'sa,  bussa-t-nar. 

coming 

[taal. 
taalhennee,taalgei. 

gumr. 

Come  here 

•  **  Hs  aball  be  called  s  Nasarcne.*' 


Egjfpt. 

I  eamt 
OommoOf  low 
CompsH 
CompMtM 
Complftin,  «. 

U,v. 

Composed  of 

CooMmiontly, 

CVftfwIitt 

Coosult.*. 

Coattantinople 

Cootinent,  land. 
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inagajt. 

witce. 

6oo«'li&,  bayt-^broe. 

beo-kir. 

iahtck'ee 
mitruk'kib  min. 
bebajr's  in  (fiaot). 
bajt  d  K6naoL 
sbow'er  (thow^wer) 
SUinb6ol,     Ittam- 
bdr  (burr).     [b6ol. 


Continue,  v.        uUmir,  ber'dak. 

CooTcnt  dayr. 

Coovenation       had^et. 

Cook  Ubbikh. 

Cook,  V.  ct'bookh. 

Cooked  meat      tabe^kh. 

Cooked,  drcst.     mestow^ee. 

The  tool  •*    tarow'eh,    tara- 

w'eh. 

Coop,  for  poultry  kaf  £us. 

Copper  nahass. 

Acopy  (of book)  noos'kha,  nooskheh. 

Cord  ( See  Rope)  hitbl,  hab'bcl. 

Cork,  of  a  bottle  ghutta  kezAss. 

Corn  ghuDch. 

Indian  eom,  or    Do6ra  Shimee. 
mayi 

Corn,  or  wheat  kumh  (gumh). 

Cornelian  baggar  hake^k. 

Corner  rook«n. 

Comer,  project-  koor'neh   (gooma). 
ing,  of  a  moun- 
tain 

It  costs  et'-wa. 

Cotton  kdton. 

Cotton  »tuflr        kotn^lu 

Cover,  V.  gbuitee. 

Cover  ghutta. 

Omgh  kakk,  whl. 

Count,  r.  eJ,  Ah«ieb. 

A  country  billed.  eUefm, 

Tlie  country        el  khulU,  el  khal'a. 

A  couple    [half  gos,  ethn^n  (two) 

A  couple  aiid  a  got  oo  ferd. 

Cousin  cbn  am,  /.  bint  am. 

on  mother's  ebn  kluU. 

side 

Cow  bukkar,  bukkara,^/. 

bookar  boogir) 
{Lai  Vacca.) 


Coward 

Cream 

Creator 

Creation 

A  oraek,  fiiture 

Cracked 

Crocodile 

Crooked     . 

Croee 

CroM,   out  of 

humour 
Crow 
Cruel 
Cruelty 
Cultirate,  v. 
Cunning,  artful 


Cup 
—glaaa 

CofTee-cup 
Coflfee-cu  p  stand 
Cure,  V, 
To  be  cured 
It  is  cured 
Cu  rious,  wonder< 

ful 
Curtain 
Custom-house 
Cushion 
Cut,  e. 
Cut    with   scis* 


khow4f,(kbowwtf.) 

kiah'teh. 

elkhiluk. 

khulk. 

ahuk  (shug.) 

mUhk6ok. 

tcmsih,  pL    tcma. 

mi6og. 
sel^eb. 
semkin,  silin. 

ghorib. 
moh'tee,  bisea. 
as^eh,  asib. 
es'ri,  1. 1.  sow. 
s&hab  hay'leb,   si- 

hab  dubar^ra. 
soltan^h. 
kobii,  koobAi,  koc 

bai^ 
fingin. 
leiit 

t^ieb  (tjr.eb> 
ii^b. 
Ub. 
■g^b,  ghar^b 

(strange), 
sctirah. 

diw4n  [domatui], 
mekhud'deh. 
ek'ti. 
kWs. 


sors,e. 
Cut,  pari.  p. 
Cut   out,   as 

clothes,  V. 
The  cutting  out  e*  tuft^l 


muk.to6i,  mek  utti. 
fusset 


—  large 

Damp,  a. 

Dance,  e. 

Danger 

Dark 

Dates 

Date  tree,  palm 

Daughter 

Day 

to-day 

erery  day 


sek^n,  kUmgtr, 
g^mhi&i,     jfata^a, 
roloAaM  (Turk.), 
tiree. 

tariwa,  rot6obeh. 
erlius. 

khof(J.t.  fear), 
ghimuk. 
belTab." 
nakhL 
bint 

y6m,p(.  iy4m,  nAhr. 
el  ydm,  e*  nahr  daa. 
kool  y6m,  koolly6'm. 
D  9 
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In  days  of  oM  iUam  e'lemin,  se- 

xnAn. 
•  day *t  Journey  mfier   ydm    min 

ftom  henoe      hen'nee. 
from  the  day  min  nihr  ma  g^yt, 
(or  time),  I     min  ydm  in  gayt. 
came 
in  those  days  (fee  or)  fil  aiam  d61. 
now,  in  these  e]-y6m,  fee  haza  el 

days  wakt. 

Sunday  el  had,  nahr  el  had. 

Monday  el  etbn^n. 

Tuesday  e'thelltt. 

Wednesday     el  eVbi. 
Thursday         el  kham^es. 
Friday  e'  go6mi. 

Saturday         e*  sebt  («m  Morn- 
ing)- 
Dead, «.  m^it,   m6i-it,    pL 

myet6en. 
Dead,  died,  a.     mat. 
Deaf  at'trush. 

Deal  plank  loh  bSndookee  (t.  c 

Venetian). 
A  great  deal       kete^  kow'ee. 
Dear  ghilee,ia^ez. 

Dear,  in  price     ghftlee. 
My  dear  ya  hab^bee. 

to  a  woman  ya  hab^ebtee,  ya 
aj^ee,  ya  ayn&y, 
ya  ay6onee,  t.  e. 
my  eye,  my  two 
eyes;  ya  r6hee, 
my  soul. 
Death  mot 

Debt  dayn. 

Deceitful  mukkir. 

Deep  ghareek,  ghow^et 

The  Deluge        e'  tooftn. 
Deny,  e.  in'kir,  unk6or. 

Derived  tnm.      mooshti&k  min. 
Descend,  v.         in'ze]. 
Descent  nez6o]. 

The  desert  el  burr^eli,  e*geb^, 

(I.e.  the   moun- 
tains). 
Destiny  nes6eb. 

The  DcyU  e* Skaytdihti  EhlSe$. 

Dew  nedda. 

Diamond  Aiss,  abiUa  (Turk. ). 

Dictionary  kam6o8. 

Die,  V,  moot. 

He  is  dying        bem6ot. 


He  died 

mat,  itwuffk. 

Different 

beshka,  beshkeh. 

DiflScult 

saab,    war,    tek^el, 

kisee. 

Dig 

fait,  ef'it 

Diligence 

eg'tehiid. 

Dinner 

ghiidda. 

kaw&m ; — m  amwtr 

Directly 

to  a  call,  hider. 

Dirty 

wus'sukh. 

Disgust  (to  sight  kur'ruf  (gurruO* 

or  taste) 

I  am  disgusted 

ana  &kruf  min  oo. 

with  it 

Disposition 

tubba. 

Dispute,  0. 

hanuk,  it-hanuk. 

A  great  distance  m^hw6r   keeber, 

Divide,  «. 

uayic 

ek'sum. 

Divided 

makso6m. 

Do 

imel    (efaal,  sow'. 

wee). 

I  have  nothing  ana  miileesh  diwa 

to  do  with  it 

boo. 

I     cannot     do  ma  astag'nash  (as- 

without  it 

taknash)  an'oo. 

Doctor 

hakim  (hakeem). 

Dog 

kelb.       " 

Dollar  (coin) 

r#eal.fr&nza. 

A  Dome 

koobbeh  (a/ AooUeA, 

alcoba,  alwve). 

Door 

bab  (tee  Gate). 

Dot 

nook'teh. 

Double,  9. 

et'nee. 

Dove 

yemim. 

Ringdove 

kim'ree. 

Draw,  o. 

sow'er;  ik'tub,  t.  e. 

write. 

Draw  out  (as 

ek'la  (egla). 

teeth) 

Drawing 

tassow^r,    s6ora, 

kct&beh. 

Drawers 

lel)ib». 

chest  of 

beshtukh'ta(Turk). 

Dress 

libs  {Up$), 

Dress,  v. 

el^e.. 

Drink,  v. 

ish'rob. 

Drive,  v. 

sook  (soog). 

Dromedarist, 

haggiin. 

courier 

Dromedary 

heg'gin. 

Drop,  9. 

nukked. 

A  drop 

nookteh. 

Egjn^ 
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•gh'-ru|(,  gh^rrek. 

A  Oroggkl  sttir. 

Drj  n£.sbee 

Drj,  •.  c  io'.ibef. 

DudLfgooM  wiz. 

Dimb  ekh'-rus. 

DiMt  trob,  trab. 

Duty  wigeb. 
it  M  my  (hit)  wigcb-mliy. 
duty 

Dvdl,*.  if^kooiu 

DyB,9.  ca'boogh. 

Dye,  dyer  MbAgb,  ubbigh. 


Ba«b 

k6ol^w4hed 

(every  one). 

EfU 

aUb,  ok4b. 

Ew 

widn. 

Eviy 

bed'ree,  bed'ree. 

Euth 

ard. 

Em 

therk. 

E-jr 

t&bif,  tahleh. 

E.t.«. 

k(ii^l,ikool. 

Ed,. 

Iiaif. 

of  a  tword, 

had. 

&«. 

Km 

bayd. 

Egyptian 

Mut'ree,  belledee. 

i.  «.  of  the  coun- 

try. 

Egypt 

Mutr,  ard  Mutr, 

Mitr. 

Upper  Egypt  eSa'eed. 

Elbow 

kooa. 

Elephant 

feel. 

NoUiing      else,  ma       feesh      liigee 

there    i«    no 

ghiyroo ;  1cm  fee 

thing  else. 

ha    thay    gli^yr- 

ha. 

Emerald 

iooro6orrud. 

Empty 

ftrgh. 

Empty,  r. 

fer'regh. 

The  end 

el  akher. 

The  end,  iu  end  e*   terf,   ter'ibo,    k- 

kheroo. 

The  enemy 

el  iidoo,  addoo. 

Engliih 

ImgUtx,  Inkleea. 

Enough 

be«s  bitee^h. 

It  it  enough 

ik7eh.yikfeh,ikef. 

Enquire,  v. 

ittuk'iee.          [fee. 

Enter,  r. 

id'.khol,  khotb. 

Entering 

dikhil. 

Entire  koolloe^  kimcl. 

Entrailt  muttar^en. 

Envy  gh^ereh. 

Equal  to  kud,  4la  kad« 

Equal   to   each  kud-e-ba3,  sayb^ 

other,  alike 
Escape,  e.  et'futh,  yetfuth. 

he  etcaped        tuffuth. 

he  hat  etcaped  omroo  tow6e],  nef- 

with  hit  life  fed  be  6mroo. 

An  ettete,  rented  ard  (or  belled)  elti- 

sim. 
property,    milk. 

pottettion 
Europe  Eur6pa^  b^led  (bel- 

led), el   JWray. 
European  kinga  el  k6ronat  el  Frang. 
European  people /VoM^,  AfVaug. 

Englith  Indies,  Inkleit. 

French  FramUM. 

Frenchman  FVantowee. 

Germant  NnatowttA. 

a  German  NemtoWee. 

Rusaiant  Mo§ko,  Moakow^eh. 

a  Ruttian  Moakow^ee. 

Italiant  Italidnu 

Poland  LeUk, 

Hunffmry  Xiupgar. 

Greekt  Erooam', 

a  Greek  R6omee. 

Spain  Beled  el  An'dahot, 

Even,     level,      mesow'wce  (medi- 

equal  wee). 

Even,  alto  htt'ta. 

Good  evening     mettekoom         bil 
(tee  Morning),     khayr,  tal  khayr, 
tid  meatikoom. 
The  evening        el  metta,  el  ithi^h. 
Every  kool. 

On  every  tide      fee  kool  e*  nihia. 
Every  one  koolle  wahed,  kooU 

luhom  (all). 
Every  where       fee  kool  e'>m£trah, 

fee  kool  e*do6neea. 
Every  moment    koolle  taa. 
Evident  bein  (bain,  b^in). 

Evil  Hidee. 

Exaction  bal'ia. 

Exactly  temim,  i.  t,  perfect 

Exactly  to  bititoo. 

Exactly  like  it    xa^oo  tow'^  mit- 
luo  tow'-a,  biii- 
too. 
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For  example       mut'salen. 

To  excavate        ef at,  fit. 

Excavation  fit,  fiat  ' 

Excellent  iie^m. 

Your  Excellency  genibak,  bidretak 
(your  presence), 
aidtak,  ( — ^hiffh- 
new),  pL  genab- 
koom,  hidrat- 
koom,  Mdetkooro. 

Except,  €uiv,       ilia. 

Exchange  bed-del,  gh^er. 

Excuse  heg'geh,  pi,  heg'- 

gegf  oi'r. 

Excuse  roe,  I     ma  takbosnish,  el 
beg  pardon  ifoo. 

Execute,   deca-  dya,  dda,  dei-ya. 
piUte  [ya). 

Expend,  v.  deia    (del-ya,    d^- 

Expense  kool'feh. 

Expenses  (of  a  masrdof. 
house) 

Explain*       ex-  fusser. 
pound. 

An     extraordi-  shay  ageA>,  ag^iib, 
nary  thing  riiay  ghar^b. 

The  eye  el  Ayn,pL  el  al6oni 

Eyeball  habbet  dl  ayn. 

Eyebrow  hi-^eb,  pL  howi- 

gib. 

Eyelash  rimsh. 

Eyelid  kobbet  el  ayn. 


Tliefkoe 

Faint,  «. 
A  fair  price 

Very  &ir,  toler- 
able 

A  (airy 

Faith  (creed), 
testimony  of 

FaU,  V. 

False 

His  fionily 

Fan 

Far 

How  &r  from 
this? 

A  farce,  or  ab- 
surdity 

Farrier 

Farther 


el  wish  (el  wicfj). 

dookh. 

temn  hallil,  temn 

meniseb. 
meniseb. 

gin, 


uka,  yo6ka. 

kiddib.  ' 

ahl  baytoo,  ihloo. 

m^wiha. 

bay-It." 

k  ud-ay  min  h^nnee. 

mdi-khera, 

beeUr. 
abbid,ibid. 


Fat,  a.  semien,  ghale^ 

Fat,  «.  semn,  shidim,  dehn. 

Father  ab,  ab6o,  ab4e. 

Fatigue  tiib. 

Fault  semb. 

It    is    not    my  mileesh  semb,  mi'- 

fiiult  leesh  daw^a. 

Do  me  the  fa-    imel  mir6o( 

vour,  kindness      imelni  el  mar6of. 
Favorisca,  ( Ital)  tefod'thel,     tefod'- 

del. 
Fear  khof,  kh6fe. 

A  feast  az66meh. 

Feather  reesh. 

Feel,  V.  hassus. 

Female  net&i,  net^ieb,  net^, 

o6nseh. 
Ferry-boat  mid^eh. 

Field  el  ghayt 

Fig  tin. 

Fight,  o.  kitel,  hireb. 

A  fight  ketill,  harb,  8h4m- 


File 
Fill,  V, 
Find,  V, 
Finger 
Foie  finger 
Middle  — 
Fourth  — 
Little    — 
It  is  finished 

Fire 

Fire,  live  coal 

Fire  a  gun 

The  first 

When     first  I 

came 
At  first 
Fish 

Fisherman 
Flag 

Flat 

Flax 

Flea 

Flesh 

Flint 

Flour 


mub'red. 
emHa. 

el'kah  (elga). 
subi,  (soobi).  ■ 

e'  shiUied. 
subi  el  woostinee. 
bayn  el  asiba. 
khansur. 

kluilis,         khi-les, 
khune8,kh61set,/. 
nar. 
bus'sa,    bus'set-nir, 

gumr,  jum'ra. 
id'rob    (or    s^eb), 

bendook^eb. 
el  ow'-el,  el  oweli- 

nee. 
ow'el  ma  gaft. 

ow'elen. 
semmulr. 
tj'id,  semmik. 
bo^rek,    handay^rOf 

sttn'gak, 
mebutlut. 
kettin. 
bergho6t 
lahra. 
sowan. 
dake^k. 
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Flovtr 

labr,  nowih. 

CkOn  (proflt) 

muk'aeb. 

A  fly 

deb4n  (debbin). 

Gallop,  V. 

er'mah. 

Fly-i.p 

Game  (coeeia) 

eayd.- 

Flj,». 

teer. 

Garden 

ginnafndi,    boetAn, 

Fog 

•habo6r. 

pi.  ginndn,  bua- 

Fool 
Foot 

Riagiio6n. 
kuodum  (gudm). 

Gardener 

•ate^ 

FooMep 

after  (attar). 

Garlic 

tom. 

For 

Gate  (door) 

bab,    pL   bib4n,  w 

Fofot 

ghuib.  (ghtttp) 

abo4b. 

Byferet^in  qpite  ghusbininoo,  ghtiib 

Gather  up,  v. 

lim. 

of  him 

aUy. 

Gaselle 

ghai41,dubbe«. 

Ftr«b€iul 

ko6reh. 

A  general 

rgebeen. 

k^y 

|*rtof 

Generotity 

kar'rem. 

Fcreigii 

barr4nee,  ghare^b. 

He  is  generous 

6edoo    mafto6h,   t. 

To  tpcak    in  a  «rtun;  sub§L  rotin. 

c    bia    hand    is 

fomgii      Uo- 

open. 

«*"■«• 

Gentlemanly 

rigel    late^f,    H^ 

F.rgrt.•^ 

in'ta. 

man 

aere^. 

I;orgot 

ana  nese^t. 

Gently 

be.shwo'.eBh,      iU 

I>>  not  forget 

ma  tinaish. 

mahlak. 

F«rgiTeiiie 

•ud,  mil^ab. 

Get  up 

koom. 

FcrgiTe,  r. 
Fcrk 

•e-mih. 

Gift 

had^-h,  bak.sh^esh. 

shok  (ihoke). 

(bakshish.) 

Ftrmerly 

zem4n. 

Gilt 

medi-hab,     m6tlee 

Gtod  fortune 

bukbt,  nes^h,  ri§k. 

be  dihab. 

Ffuntain 

fesk^eh. 

Gimlet 

bere^meh. 

A  fowl 

fur'-kher,  f«r6og. 

Gold 

di-hab,  dthibab. 

fox 

Ginger 

gentabe^l. 

leb. 

Gipsey 

ghug'ger. 

Free 

horr. 

Gird,r. 

hax'iem,  it-hax'sem. 

Frencbnian 

Frant6we€,pL¥nn* 

Girl 

bint. 

z^et.     Fmn'gm  it 

Gire,  r. 

id'dee,  r.tee. 

a    corruption    of 

Glad 

fer-hin. 

Fran9ait ;     it    it 

To  be  glad,  r. 

^f  rah  or  efirah. 

frequently  uied  as 

Glass 

keiiss. 

a     term    of    re- 

Globe 

k6ra. 

proach,  but  never 

GlOT* 

shurib(i*.e.i<odKii^). 

as  frttwuin. 

Glue 

gher'reh. 

Fresh,  new 

gede^t. 

Gnat 

namo6s. 

Frerfi  (fruit) 

tar'ree  ;  /.  tareeh. 

Go,v, 

rooh. 

Fresh         water  moie  h^lwch. 

Go,  get  away,  s 

.  im'shee,  foot. 

(tweet) 

Go  in,  e. 

id'.khool,  both'. 

Friend 

a&heb,  hab^eb,    re- 

Gone 

rah. 

f^k."^.  t.     com- 

Going 

rfih. 

panion. 

Going  in,  p. 

da'khel. 

From 

min. 

Going  in,  t. 

dokh6ol. 

Fruit 

fowAkee. 

I  am  going 

ana  rye. 

Fuel 

weeUd. 

He  is  gone 

bona  rah. 

Full 

meUn,  meliin. 

I  went 

ana  r5ht 

Fur 

furweh. 

Go  out,  e. 

ekh'roog.  ^tla,  ftla 

Further 

iibid. 

bar'ra. 
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Do  not  go  out 

Ia.t6t1a,  ma  tetlash 

bar'ra. 
ma^-zeh. 

Gypsum 

gip.  (gibB). 

Goat 

She  goat 

an'seh. 

BAlr 

shar. 

Kid 

gUdee, 

Half 

noos,  noos£ 

God  (our  Lord)  A114h  (e*  robOxKma). 

In  halves 

noosa^. 

A  god  or  deity 

Illah,  as  la  ilUh  il* 

Halt,  V. 

wuk'kuf  (wugguf). 

AlUh,*«  there  isno 

Hammer,  axe 

kado6m. 

deity  but  God." 

A  hand 

kd,  yed. 

Good 

teieb,t^eb,me-]^1i. 

Handful 

keb'sheh. 

Handkerchief 

mandrel,  m&h-rama. 

Good    for    no- 

bat-t41, ma  es-wash 

Hand,e. 

now'el. 

thing 

higeh. 

Happen 

eg'wt.  yig'ra,  yes^w. 

Pretty  good,  fair  meniaeb. 

Happened 

Goose 

wia. 

Happy 

fer-hin,  mahso6t 

Goirip,  V. 

dur'dish. 

Haibour 

mer'seh,  acdleu 

GoTenior,-meR< 

h^kem,  hokmeh. 

Hard 

gimed,  yibes. 

The  goTernment  elbayl^k,elwes£<Sh. 

Hare,  rabbit 

er'neb. 

Gradual,  little 

shwo'-ya  be  shwo'- 

Harm 

dur'rer,       dor6oa. 

by  little 

ya. 

surrer 

A  grain 

hab. 

To  do  harm,  v. 

door,  id6or. 

r-  veight 

kumb. 

There  is  no  harm  ma  feesh  durrer. 

Grand 

S-ze6m. 

(we      Never 

Gratu 

bell^h. 

mind) 

Gratitude 

roa'refet  e*  gemc^. 

In  haste 

kaw&m,  beliggel. 
homayta  (fromltal.). 

A  grave 

to6rbeh,j)2.  to6rob. 

A  hat 

Grease 

zifTr. 

Hatchet 

baVta,  kado6m. 

Great 

kehC^T,pLkoohir. 

Hate,  V. 

ek'rah.'yek'rah. 

Greek 

ItoSnue,     borrowed 

I  have 

an'dee. 

from  Romanus. 

Have  you  ? 

an'dak? 

Ancient  Greek 

Foon&nett  f.«.  Ionian 

Hawk 

sukr. 

Grieved  (it  has] 

)  hasten  (sab  aUy). 

Hay 

drees. 

Grind,  r. 

is-han. 

He,  it 

ho6a  (#A«— ),  h^a. 

A  morUr 

mds-han,      hon 

Head 

ras,  demigh. 

(hone). 

Heal,  0. 

If^eb. 

Grind  (in  a 

it-han. 

Heap 

kom  (kdme). 

mill),  r. 

Hear,  v. 

es'-ma. 

Groom 

8^-19,  sells. 

Heart 

kulb* 

Grotto 

ma-gh&ra. 

Heat,  V 

sa'khen,  ham'mee. 

The  ground 

el  ard. 

Heat,  «. 

har,       sokhn6eh. 

A  guard 

ghuflfi^er,  pi   ghiif. 

ham'moo. 

fanu 

Heaven 

Guard  of  a  sword  bur'sbuk. 

— ,  paradise 

gen'neh. 

Guard,  v.   • 

isUh'rus. 

Heavy 

tek^el. 

By  guess 

be  tekh-meto. 

Hebrew 

Hebr6nee,  Fah^odee 

A  guide 

khebe^ree. 

The  heel 

el  kab. 

He  is  not  guilt> 

mi  lo68h  serob. 

Height 

^loo,  elloo,  ertifah. 

Gum 

sumgh. 

High  ground 

elw4ieh. 

Gun 

bendookSeh     (being 

Hell 

gohen'nem. 

originally  brought 

Herbs 

ha.sli6esh,  kho-dir. 

from  Venice  by  the 

Here 

hennee,  hen'i. 

Arabs),  baro6t. 

Here  it  (he)  is 

a-h6,  a-h6  hennee. 

Gunpowder 

baro6t. 

Come  here 

taal  hennee. 

Em*- 
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H«Ma« 

mio  de1wikt,min  el- 

Hunter 

syid,ghonnls,b54r. 

yoro,  min-oo  rVe. 

dee,  aria  oim. 

Hide,  9. 

khuhOwe. 

In    order    that  leg'leh    nuT  teka^- 

Hidda 

mista-khubOMe. 

you  may  not      shee  khitroo. 

^ 

ailee. 

hurt  his  feel 

- 

k^m,gaiel(gebbel> 

ings,  or  dis- 

Hiadcr^v. 

bosh. 

appoint  bim 

Hir«,«. 

kerree,  ar'nik,  6ge- 

lU-lihs    fL    feUa. 

ra;  «.  ek'ree. 

b^n. 

Hk 

bcti-oo;  betihcoo, 

Husband 

g6s,ioge. 
dob'h,  dobbh. 

fern. 

Hyena 

Hold.«. 

im'sek. 

Hol« 

kherk. 

Z 

ina. 

Bored,  pierced  mekhrook. 

Jackal 

tileb. 

Hollow 

fiirgh. 

Jar 

yu^To^  kiddreh. 

His  home 

b^ytoo. 

Jarelin 

har'htk,  khisht 

At  home 

filbayt 

Ice 

telg. 
bidtoo. 

Honest  man 

rigel  masbo6t. 

Identical 

Honey 

assal  al/iad,  aasal  e* 

Idle 

tum'bal,  battil. 

nahl. 

Idol 

s6ora,  mas.kh6ota. 

Hook  (fiih) 

sunn^ra. 

Jealousy 

ghe^reh. 

Hooks(ende7es)khobsb6t.                   | 

Jerusalem 

el  ^MMlCadgtU,^ 

HmM 

she^eh,    moTkiUk 

Jessamine 

yesmcen. 

(TVr*.). 

In  jest 

bU  dehek  ;  set  Joke. 

—  snake 

ly.  lei. 

Jew 

Yak6odt€, 

I  hope,  or  please  In&hillah.                   | 

Ancient  Jews 

B^ni  hrtUd, 

God 

If 

Horn 
Horse 

Aom ;  pL  kor6on. 
ho«sin. 

lo-kin,  mut'Uma. 
Ignorant,  novice  gha-sh^m. 

Horses 

khayl. 

Ill,  a. 

me-show'-esh,  aiin. 

Mare 

farras. 

ai-yiin. 

Colt 

mob'r. 

Illness 

U-show^esh. 

Ilorseinan 

kh5'.iil,  ft-res. 

I  imagine,  r. 

tekh-m^nee,  ana 

Hot 

hi-mee,  sokhn. 

ax6on. 

weather 

bar. 

It  is  impossible 

ma  yoomkin'sh. 

House 

bsTt,  men'sel,  roes'- 
kun. 

la  yo6mkin  ebc- 

den. 

Hour 

sU. 

In,  within 

go6a ;  a«,  fee. 

How 

kayf. 

Incense 

bokhir. 

How    do    you 

ka^fak.       sa^-ak, 

Income 

erid. 

do? 

kayf. 

Indeed 

hatta. 

cl-kayf,  i5eb^en. 

Indigo 
In6del 

n^leh.          rfcr^ii. 

Human 

insAn^h. 

Ufer,ptkooar,ka. 

Humbug.prcra-sheklvbAn  (sheg-le-  | 

Ingratitude 

khusa^h,  khuM&seh 

rieator. 

b4n),  khah'his. 

Ink 

heb'r.  hcbber. 

Humidity 

rot6obeh,    tariweh. 

Inkstand 

dowAi,  dowiieh. 

— (dew> 

(ncddeh> 

Inquire,  v. 

siiI.es'sUL 

Hundred 

m^ea,maia. 

Inside 

g6oa,  fee  kulb. 

Two  hundred 

1  mcctiyn. 

,s. 

elkulb.    * 

Three  hundred  toolte-roc^a.               | 

toolt  e*  Itssin,  kootr 

Hungry 

gsya'n,  jay4n. 

langiuige) 

el  kaUm. 

Hunt,  r. 

seed,  itiid,  ^-rood 

For  instance 

mut'salen. 

"  e'Uyd. 

Instead 

bedi^L 
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Instniineiit         doolib,  t.e.  machine. 

—  tools  ed'deb. 

Interpret,  v.         ter'gem  (tranJaU), 


Interpreter 

Intestines 
Intoxicated 
Intrigue,  plot 
Inttiguer 
Joke 

Journey 

Joj 

Joyful 

Iron 

Irrigate,  v. 

Istbere?  there 

There  is  not 

Island 

Judge 

Its  juice 

Just 

Just  now 


tergimAn,      toorgi^ 

min. 
mussar^en. 
sakr&n* 
fit'neb,  kh&bs. 
fettin,  khabb&s. 
layb,m^iU^ii(i,  day- 

hek,  m6ah. 
saffer. 
ferrah. 

fer^hin^  mabs^ot. 
bad^et. 
is'kee. 
is  feeT 
nuife^. 
ges^reb. 
kidee. 
ni6ietoo. 
bakeek,  sedeek. 


Keep,  take  care 

of 
Keep,  bold»  v. 
Kettle 
Key 
Kick,  V. 
Kidney 
KU1,  V. 
KiUed 
Kind,  s. 
Kind,  a. 

Kindle,  v. 
King 

Kingdom 

Kiss 

Kitchen 

Kite,  tnihtiu 

Knee 

Knave 

Knife 

Penknife 
Knot 
Know,  V. 
I  do  not  know 


ista]{'rus,      ah'fod, 

ah'fux. 
im'sek,  bosh  (stop), 
buk'-rag. 
muf-tih. 
er'fus.'" 

ka^Iweh,  kilweb. 
mow'-et,  mow'wet 
mat,  m^-it. 
pent, 
s&bab     mar6of, 

bin^iin. 
keed  (geed). 
m^lek     (mellek,) 

solUn. 
mem'-lekdi. 
bot'  9a, 
mud'-bakb. 
bed^  (bed^i). 
rooV-beb. 
ebn  ba-rim. 
sek^n ;    pL 

k^n. 
n&tweh. 
5k'.deb. 

ma  ar&fibee^  ma  mi- 
ishkbibber. 


seka- 


Knowledge 


Sect.  I. 
a^ 


Lady 


ma^-refeb, 

refeb. 
tub. 
sil'lem. 

nt,  sit'teb(mistress). 
Lake,  pond,  pool  beer'keb. 
a'rug. 

kand^el,  mus'rag. 
hdrbeh, 
ard,    bur    (opp.  to 

')• 


Lamp 


Land 


Lantern 

fa.n6os. 

a 

keb4er,  ar^ed,  w&.sa. 
koomba. 

TheUst 

el  &.kher,   el  akh- 

r&nee. 

Last,  9. 

o'kut  ket^er,  istiUi- 

mel. 

It  is  late 

el  wakt  rib. 

Laugh,  V. 

if.hak. 

Laughter 

d^hek. 

Law,  justice 

shiirra. 

Lay,  r. 

er'koot. 

Lay,  V.  a. 

rukket. 

Lasy 

tum'bal 

Lead,«. 

rossiiss. 

Leaf  (of  book) 

w&rakeh,  war'rak. 

Leap,  V. 

noot  (nut). 

Learn,  v. 

itailem,  &lem. 

Lease   (of  a 

bouse) 
Leather 

o'gera,  k^rree. 

gild  matbo6k  (mat- 

bo6g). 

Leave, «. 

ex'n,  eg4seh. 

Without  leave 

min  ghayr  egizeb. 

Leave,  v. 

Ibal'lee,  foot. 

Leaven 

khumm^er. 

Ledge 

soffa. 

Leech 

iluk. 

Leek 

koWlt. 

Left,  a. 

shem&l,  yesir. 

Leg 

rigl. 

Lemon 

laymoon,     laymoon 

roilh. 

-(European  laymoon  Adilia. 

JcmQl 

Lend,r. 

iddee-seUe^  &lif. 

Length 

tool. 

Lengthen,  ».  n 

.    if-wel. 

tow'^l. 

Lentils 

ats,  ads,  addus. 

Leopard 

nimr. 

Less 

as'-gher,  ak611. 

Egjfpt. 
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1-rt   go,    or 

■^  eb,  khallee. 

Lock.*. 

a-feL 

aloiM,*. 

Lofty 

ifee. 

Letter 

hari;;if.har6of. 

Long 

tow^l. 

.tpiHk 

makt6ob,    gow-'tt. 

Look,r. 

■hoof,  boss,  ^ 

warrakeh. 

door. 

Lml 

nesow'wee. 

Loose,  a. 

w4sa. 

Level,  r. 

sov'iree. 

Loosen,  e. 

sf-eb,  beU;    om 

Liar 

keddib. 

Undo. 

Lie 

kidb. 

AtHberty 

me-sf^b,        me- 

Liberate,  coftan-  i-tak.                        | 

•^kb. 

ch'ne,*. 

Lose,*. 

df.ah. 

mat^ok. 

LoTe 

b6b. 

LUe 

om'r,  hj-a. 

LoTe>  e. 

heb. 

Lift,,. 

shed,  er'fr,  ayn. 

Low 

w&tee. 

Light... 

khafMl 

Lupins 

Itnasf,      lar'aut 

maft6oh. 

iCop^^ 

Light,.. 

Door. 

Light  the  eaod]cwiiUae*«hein'ini.      | 

lf<thln# 

doolib. 

GiYeli^htto,9. 

now'-er. 

Mad 

roagnodn. 

Lightning 

berk. 

Madam 

sittcc. 

As  you  like 

ala  ka^fiik,  ala  me- 

Magazint. 

hi^el,    sh6n. 

s4gak,    ala   k<if- 

"  sh6ona,  m6kk^ 

radak. 

ten. 

Like,  a. 

say,     mittel,    mitl. 

Maggot 

doot. 

kayf. 

Magio 

safher  (tayhr). 

In  like  manner 

gazilik  el  omr,  ga- 

Male 

dth6kker. 

thilik. 

Female 

netj-eh,    net^. 

I  like 

yag^bnee. 

oon'sch. 

I  ahouia  like 

fee  khitree,  biddee. 

Make,  r. 

aimeU 

Lime 

geer. 

Made 

mam6ol. 

Lime  (fruit) 

laymoon      h*lir 

Mallet 

dokmik. 

(hel'oo). 

Man 

rAgehV.regil. 

Line,  or  mark 

khot,   tuttr   (of  a 

Mankind 

insin,  beni  6dam 

book). 

(tons    of 

Linen -cloth 

konriish  kettin. 

Adam). 

Linked 

bisr  kettin. 

Manufactory. 

wer'sheh. 

Lion 

as'tad,  uba. 

Many 

ket^r. 

Lip 

shifTeh. 

Marble 

ro-khim. 

Listen,  v. 

■en'ned. 

Mark,  r. 

ilem. 

Listen,  hear 

et'mi. 

a-Um ;  wt  Line. 

Litten  to,   teke  tow'wi. 

Market 

Book,  batir. 

advice 

Marrow 

mokh. 

Little,  tmall 

■ogheer,  twfer. 

Marry,  r. 

gow'-es,  tow'.eg. 

Little,  not  much  ihwoya. 

Blatt 

ai-rre. 

Live,  r. 

«M,  e«h. 

Master 

sid,  seed. 

Liver 

kib'deh. 

Mat,  «. 

Lisard 

boorse,  itahlfeh. 

•^s) ;  pL  hos. 

Load 

hemleh. 

sor. 

Load,  r. 

ham'mcl. 

What*s    the 

khabbar  4y,  ger- 

Ix»r  of  bread 

rakc^fesh. 

matter  ? 

ra4y. 

Lock 

ks~yl6on. 

?  milak. 

wooden 

dob'beh. 

Mstter% 

om6or. 

Padlock 

kuH 

—  things 

asheeat 
D  6 
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Mmttrass 
Measure 

of  length 

Meat 
Meet,  V. 
Medicine 
Memory 
Merchant 

Mercury 
Messenger 
Metals,  mine 
Middle 
Middle-sised 
Miffhty,  able 

AmUl 
Press  mill 
Minaret 
Never  mind 

A  mine 
Mine,  of  roe 
Minute,  t. 

Mirror,  «. 

Mix,  V. 

Mixed 

Modest 

Moist 

Monastery 

Money 

Monkey 

Monk 

Month 


ENGLISH-  AND  ARABIO  YOCABTJLABT. 


Sect.  I. 


roar^taba. 

mees£n. 

kedU. 

fahm. 

kabel. 

Jow'-a,  dow'eh. 

fikr,  bit 

t&ger,  hawl^gee*, 

mes^bbub. 
sa^buk. 
s^ee,  &L 
mi-dan. 

wooMt  ( Eng.  waitty. 
woostanee. 
k4der. 
Fub'ben   (lub'bun), 

hal^b. 
ta-h6on. 
ma'sarah. 
madneh. 
See  Never  and 

Harm, 
m&dan ;  pL  maidin. 
betitee;  /  bet4btee. 
dak^keh;   pf,  da- 

k>.ik. 

ekh'-let. 
makhl6ot 
mesta^bee. 
tiree;  $et  Humidity, 
dayr. 

floo9  (from  obolus?). 
nesn&s. 

rihib;  pL  robb&n. 
shahr;  pL  8hob6or, 
^b-hoor. 


Namei  of  (he  Arabic  MmUht, 
1.  Moharrem.       8.  Shibdn. 


8.   Saffer. 

3.  Keb^h  n. 
6wel. 

4.  Rebdehl-i- 
kher. 


9.  Ramadin. 

10.  Sbow&L 

11.  £1    Kideh,    or 
Zul.k&deh. 

13.  £1  Ho'g-h, 


5.  Go6mad-owe1.      or  ZuUHeg 

6.  G6omad-akher  (Hag). 

7.  Reg'eb. 


kumr  6Mrjc.) 
masboot 
soobh, sabih. 
f«g'r  (feggeT). 
tdlit  e'shems. 
di-bah. 
dohr. 
isaer. 
miigh-reb. 


Moon 
Moral,  a. 
Morning 

Dawn 

Sunrise 

Forenoon 

Midday 

Afternoon 

Sunset 

H  hour  after  eshV  ash'a. 
sunset 

Evening  messa,  asb^eh. 

Good  morning    sab41  khayr,   sabi- 
koom  bel-khayr. 
Morrow  bo6kra,  biker. 

the  day  after   bad  bo6kra. 
A  Mortar  bdne,h5n,m6s-han. 

Mosk  gkmkhfm^uped(&om 

s^ged,    to    bow 
down). 
Moth  (of  clothe8)kitteh. 
Mother  om. 

of  pearl      sudduf. 

My  (his) mother  oromee  (ommoo).  , 
Move,  V.  n.  has. 

■         V.  a.  Jcow'wum. 

Mountain  geb'el  (gebbel),  pi. 

gebil. 
Mount,  ascend|0.et1a  foke  (fok). 


,  ride,  o. 
Mouth 

Much 

Mud 
Mug 
Musk 
Musquito 

net 

You  must 
Mustard 
Afutton 
My 


My  son 


STail 

)  Nail,  V. 


irkub. 

fom,    hannak  (ha- 
n'ak). 

kete^r   (see  Quan- 
tity, and  What). 

teen,  waji-L 

kooz. 

misk. 

nam6os. 

namoos^eh. 

Usem. 

kbai^del. 

lahm  dinee. 

betiee;    betihtee, 
ftriLt  as,  farras  be- 
tihtee,  my  mare. 

ebnee. 


mesmir. 
sum'mer. 


«  Hswaget,  a  CbritUan ;  Kbowagee,  a  Motlem. 


^nr*- 
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Makad 

eri^o. 

9,t^ei(tee'i£).  16,  aittidicr. 

Maaw 

eHB. 

]0,isfaerah. 

NarkiB 

meh'nme.ee^i.rtr 

Ib6te. 

IS,  ethnisher. 

19^  tesitidMr. 

Ksfoir 

a^dth^tik. 
-elkhiluk. 

sa  iilief^eii. 

N«tK«.dMCk* 

14,  erbitisher. 

SI,  wfiied  CO  iabe- 

•tor 

15,  khamstisbei 

\     rtoi,eC8. 

Nc» 

kerf -ib  (garei-ib). 

K«irt,dcguit 

sereefa 

90,  theUt^cn. 

100,   m^ee     (fM 

ItkniiiMij 

Uaem,ilaem. 

40,erbetoi. 

Hiindred> 

Keek 

m^-^beh     (riik^ 

101,meeaoowihed. 

beh). 

60,sitt<en. 

lSO,meeeooialM>- 

Keedk 

eb'rce,  pL  o'ber. 

70,MbU«n. 

r^en. 

— -peekiDg 

mcs^Udi,  meyber. 

80,  theman^eo. 

1000,  eii: 

Negro 

ebd(-sUTe''>,r^l 

ae'wcd. 
geerin^Hn^.  gar. 

90,  tesUen. 

UOaeirooiiiec«. 

Ncigfaboon 

Neither    (ooe 

wulU  w4hed  wuUe 

Nurse 

dida  (Turk.),  mor- 

nor  the  other)      e'Unec 

d'ih. 

Net 

•h^bbekeh. 

Nut 

hn'doak. 

Never 

eb'cden,  ebbeden. 

inel^sh,     me     en* 

Oat 

mukdai;  pL  meke- 

n6osh. 

dleC 

New 

ged^ged^ed. 

Oath 

helflbi,  yamfen. 

Ncwi,  to  tell. 

khAbber(khebber> 

The  ocean 

el  bihr  el  milh,  el 

Next 

e*tince    (ettinee). 

m4Ieh. 

alagemboo  (at 

The  Mediterra-  el  bah r  el  abiad,  i.  #, 

its  side). 

neon 

tkt  Whif  MO. 

Nick-neme 

nukb,  Ukb. 

An  odd  one 

ferd.  furd. 

NSgbt 

layl/WLUyil. 

A    pair  and  an 

goa  oo  ford. 

Nitre 

sub'bukh. 

odd  one 

re6ned 

bar6ot  abiad. 

Do  not   be  of- 

ma  takhodshee    ila 

No,  nor 

la,  wulla. 

fended  (hurt] 

1      khatrak. 

Noble,  prince 

em6cr,  am^r,   pL 

OAen,     many 

ketder    n6ba,    kam 

oniara. 

times 

no'ba  1    (i.  «.  how 

North 

tlienWLl.  bdhree. 

many  times!) 

Now 

roonokb^er,  unf. 

Oil  of  oliTet 

sayt-sayt6on. 

Not 

moo^h. 

Sweet  oil 

iayt.t/-eb»,      layt- 

Notio 

mooh  kMdce,  mooth 

h^fwa. 

k^ia. 

Lamp  oil 

•^^rigt 

Nothing,  none 

ma  feesh  hi-geh. 

Train  oil 

tayt-hir.  | 

For  nothing 

b«t^. 

Lettuce  oil 

xayt-khuis. 

Now 

de'lwiki  [«««  Da?l. 

Old,  ancient 

A  greet  number  ket^rliowce. 

Old  in  age. 

ag6os. 

Number,  v. 

4h«eb,  cdd. 

On,  upon 

f&k. 

One 

wihed;    m«   Num- 

TU Sumbert,     £1  Rddud. 

bers. 

1  wihed. 

5.  khimM. 

Once 

nobawAhed,  marra 

3,  ethn^en. 

6,  sitteh,  titt 

wAhed. 

3,  thdiU. 

7,  «4ba. 

Onion 

bus'sal. 

4,  er'bi. 

Open,  e. 

ef-Uh 

•  From  the  kortum,  or  Carthaann  ttnctorlutL 
f  Ftom  the  ttaMiai,  or  Soiiiai  Ortootato. 


I  Fi^Mlhotax. 


SVGLISH  AND  ARABIO  YOGABTJLABT. 


Sect  I. 


Open,  0.0. 

niaft6oh. 

Opening 

ftt-hab,'applied  also 

to  the  1st  chapter 

oftheKortUL 

Of 

wulia,  ya,  ow ;  «.  ^. 

either      this     or 

none,  ya  d6e  ya 

bel^th. 

Orange 

pMCkan. 

Order,       com- 

aom6or, om6or. 

mend,  v. 

Order,*. 

am'r 

In  order  that 

leg^ieh. 

Origin 

as'sel,  assl. 

Ostrich 

naam. 

The  other 

eHinee,  el  &-kher. 

Another 

wihed6kher,wiaied 

ghayr,  wihed  ti- 

nee,  ghiiyroo. 

Oven 

foom. 

Ofer 

{5k  (ffoke). 

seeideh. 

Over  and  above  t^-id.                         | 

Overturn,  r. 

egb'leb. 

Overturned 

maghl6ob. 

Overtake,  v. 

elOiak 

Our 

betina,  beta-niUma. 

Out 

bdrra. 

Outride 

Owl 

muss4sa;      (homed 

— )  b6oma. 

Owner 

si-hab. 

Oxen 

teer&n;  tee  Bull. 

Padlock 

kuii; 

F^ 

sutl,  dilweh. 

Pain 

wug'ga. 

A  pair 

gos,  ethn^n. 

Pale 

ab'iad,  as'fer. 

Palm,  date  tree 

1  nakhl,  n&kh^ 

Pane(ofgU«) 

loh,  kesU. 

Paper 

war'ak;     (leaf  of) 

warrakeh,  ferkh. 

A  para  (coin) 

fodda,  t.  e.  silver. 

Parsley 

bakd6onis. 

Ftart,  piece 

hetteh. 

Partridge 

hag'geL 

Partner 

sher^k. 

Party 

gem'ma. 

foot ;  0.  a.  fow'wet 

Psss,  V.  fli. 

Paste 

Patch,  «. 

rSka. 

Patience 

t6ol.t.el-b41,  Obbr. 

Patient  siber. 

Be  patient  tow'el  bilak,  iisboor. 

He  is  patient  rohoo  towdeL 

Pay  money,  e.  ed'fl  floos. 

Peace,  panlon  amin. 


of  war 
We  have    made  istullah'na  bid. 

peace        with 

each  other 
Pear  koomlttree. 

,  prickly,    tin  shok,  tin  serafgn- 

or  Cactus  dee. 

Peas  birilleh. 

Peasant  fellih. 

Peel  gild,  kishr. 

Pen  k41am  (kuUum). 

Lead  pencil        ^&lam  ros&ss. 
People  nas,  gem'ma,  reg£l. 

Our  people  gemma- dtna. 

Perfect  temiim. 

entire         sahdh,  k&mel. 

Perfidy  khy&na. 

Perhaps  yo6mkin,  £psar  (&b- 

sar). 
Persia  igem. 

Perrian  iigemee,  Farsee. 

Person,  self         nefs. 
A  piastre  (coin)  kirsh,  plur.  kroosh. 
Pickaxe ;  sm  Axe. 
Pickles  toorshee. 

Picture  86ora,  tassowder. 

A  piece  bet'teh,  kottah. 

Piece,  o.  fuas'el. 

Pig  khanz^r. 

Pigeon  hamim. 

Pilgrhn  hag,  bag'gee. 

Pill  hab. 

Pin  dab6os. 

Pinch,  V.  ek'-roos. 

Pinchbeck  (me-  tombdk  (Fr.). 

tal 
Pipe  shdbook,  ood. 

Pipe,     mouth-  fom,  mup'sem  (muV- 

piece  sem),  terkdebeh. 

Pistol  taban'gia. 

A  pair  of  pistols  goz  tabangiit. 
A  single  pistol    ferd. 
A  pit  beer. 

What  a  pity  I      ya  khos^ra. 
A  place  mat'rah,  moda,  ma- 

kin,  mahil. 
The  plague         elk6obbeh,e*ti6on. 


J^wpt 
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pi-*.^p-.(rfia                  , 

PaUoot,e;;pan«^;  a«  Plwk 

ntt  fc%nthmm\ 

tOmm.tMbak.UMk' 

on  (cioinea^ 

mdh. 

8». 

Pui« 

tiher. 

PW,«. 

leb    (Uyb> 

On  purpose 

bikuiich    (m  «  *ntf 

Pl^,«. 

flUh. 

•mat),  bilimad. 

Ploe 

it'lMll. 

Puah,e. 

lis. 

Flongli 

mihrit. 

Pmnf  jmul 

hU9l  Uml 

Flon^iuig 

Iiert. 

Put,  e. 

hot. 

FtaSVe«l,  «.  Mi'ttf  «1  ftkr-kbcr.       1 

Putrefy,*. 

illen. 

FhMk^pvUoiit. 

en'tkk 

Pyranud 

bAran^  ihnm. 

Plunder,*. 

hJM,    n6.kab     (to 

A«un 

loom^n. 

-*> 

What  quantity?  kud-diy,  t.  a.    how 

Fhml 

fcnmii. 

much. 

Fodcd 

!•!*>• 

Quarrel,  e. 

b4nuk,imelkaUm. 

PMry 

thayr,  nusm. 

Stone  quarry 

mu^'ta4uig'gtr. 

Powm 

aim. 

A  quarter 

roob. 

Fmat,mod 

tort 

Quench  (6re)v. 

itfee. 

Fble,  stick 

middree,  Dcb6ot. 

Quince 

safn'gel. 

ka-wim,      beliggd 
{u  «.  on  whS). 

PdoMgraiMto 

roonaii. 

Quickly 

Apoorman 

mca.k«en,le-ke4r 

PoCirtoct 

A«M*/Wa^" 

yilla. 

Pottery 

Ibkhir. 

Quiet 

tiket. 

A  pound 

rod. 

Pkmr  out,  r. 

toob,koob. 

Saee 

9tn9  iptnte). 

koob. 

Raft 

ranx>6te  (ramo6t). 

away,  ©. 

Rag 

tharmdota,  khilUka 

Powder 

trob;    (gun—)  ba- 

Rage 

•emit.  kudb. 

r6ot. 

Rain 

matur,  nuttur. 

Power 

kodr  (kudr). 

It  raina 

be-un'tur. 

Pr«y 

wllee  " 

Ramrod 

harbee,  kabb4a. 

I  pray  you 

feeard'ak.* 

Rank 

makim. 

PlrcM,e. 

doota. 

Rare,  atrange 

gha^b. 

r.  aiser  (iter). 

A  rascal 

cbn  harim. 

Pretty 

kouei'^it  (qui'yia). 

lUt 

far. 

Preraricator 

thekleb4n. 

Raw 

ny  (nye). 

Price  (m  Wbat,tem'n,    (temmen,) 

Raior 

mo6s. 

and  Worth) 

tayr. 

Reach,  e. 

tool,  ^Ihak. 

Agree      about  ufael,  fun^L 

Read,e. 

ek'riL       " 

price  of 

Ready 

hider. 

Pride 

Real 

sahA,  tiduk. 

Priaon 

baba,  hi<eL 

Really,  truly 

min  h^k,  h;k^ke. 

It  it  probable 

ghalcben. 

ten,hak'ka:     ' 

Property,     pot-  milk. 

The  reason 

e*tebbub. 

tetaiont 

Rebclliout 

aitee^pC  iitirn. 

Propbet 

nebbce. 

Receive  money   •I'bud  floot. 

Prote 

niithr,  nutr. 

Reckon,  e. 

ah'teb. 

Protper,  e. 

^r.uh. 

Recollect,  e. 

iftekV. 

Proviftiont 

sow4d,  £kul  oo  tlierb 

(-too) 

(«kr). 

Pull,  r. 

thid. 

Areed 

boot. 

■  On  jroor  honour.**    L*Md  to  deprecate  poalthaient,  and  on  other  prttiliigoccatlont. 
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Sect  L 


A  relation 

karieb,  tol. 

ASaek 

seke^beh. 

Relate,  tell,  9. 

ah'kee. 

Saddle  (of  borse^serir. 

Remember,  9. 

khallee  fee  bilak. 

(donkey) 

b^ida. 

feeb&Iee. 

K<lromedary)ghab6et. 

Reply,  9- 
Reside,  9. 

rood  (roodd). 
is'koon. 

(camel) 

witter,  bow^<a>,«h^ 
ker,  bas6or. 

Return,  9. 
,giTebaek, 

»«g'g»- 

bags 

SaU,  «. 

UlU^^komikb,  t  e, 

9. 

cloth.  ' 

Rhinoceros  bom  kom  khart^t 

For  bis  sake 

legleb  khitroo. 

Ribs 

dull6oa. 

Sslad 

tdlata. 

Rich 

shebin,  ghdnnee. 

for  Sale 

lel-b&ya. 

Riches 

ghunna  (ghena). 
khal'lus. 

Salt,  a. 

mileh. 

Rid,  9. 

S8lt,e. 

mel^r 

Ride,  9. 

er^ub. 

Salts 

melh  In^Sex. 

Riding,  t. 

roko6b. 

The  same 

bur'doo,  bvtkioo,pL 

A  rifle 

bendook^  shesh- 

biirdoh6m. 

khineh. 

Sand 

ruml. 

Right,  0. 

doghree. 
ha|  (bak). 

Sandal 

nil. 

Right.  #. 

Sash,  giidle 

hes&m. 

Right  (hand) 

remeen. 

Saucer 

tdUL, 

Run 

larf,  soor. 

A  saw 

mfnsWir. 

Ring  (annulus] 

|.  haUakali,  hallak. 

I  saw,  9. 

iina  sh6oft ;  be  saw. 

Finger  ring 

dib1dh;MeSe^ 

booa  shif. 

Rise,  9. 

koom  (goom). 

Say,  9. 

kool. 

River 

n^ar;  bahr,  t.  e. 

What    do    yoi 

1  betk6ol  ay. 

ocean  (appKed  to 

say? 

<AeJVt2r> 

Scabbard  (of 

bayt  (c'sayO. 

Road 

derb,sikkah,tarc%. 

sword) 

Robber 

barimee. 

Scales  (large) 

meez£n(kubbineh). 

Roof 

sukf. 

School 

muk'tub. 

A  room 

0&. 

Scissors 

m^kiiss. 

Root 

gidr,  gidder. 

Scold,  V. 

b&nuk,  it-h^nuk. 

Rope 

babbel,  habl. 

Scorpion 

ak-raba  (sg'raba). 

Hemp  rope 

habl  teel. 

Scribe 

k&teb. 

Palm 

habl  leef. 

Sea 

bahr,  bahr  el  malh. 

Rose 

verd. 

el  mileh. 

Rose  water 

moie-werd 

See,  9. 

shoof ;    I    see  ana 

otto  of 

sheif  (sh^fe).  be- 

Round,  a. 

sh6oC 

bub. 

Aseal 

khiitom  (worn  as  a 

Around 

bowaliLjn,  deir  ma 

ring). 

id6or. 

impression  kbitroeh. 

Rouse,  9. 

kow'em,  kotrwem. 

Search,  9. 

fettesb. 

Rojral 

soltioee. 

Search 

tefte^h. 

Rudder 

duffeb. 

Ruins,  remains 

;benAikade^m,kha- 

Four  SeasoHi. 

see  Temple 

rf'tb,  kbaribeh. 

Run,  9. 

ig'gerce. 

Winter 

shittab. 

>  as  a  liquid  khor. 

Spring 

khare^f. 

Rushes 

soomiur  (sunULr). 

Summer 

sayf. 

Rust 

8uddefa« 

Autumn 

demdereh. 

ENGLISH  AND  ARABIC  YOCABULART. 


EffypL 


A  Mcand  of  tinis  s&nee. 
TIm    tceond,      eUnee. 

the  other 
Soeondlj  tini^n. 

Seed  bizr,  heb,  tefLOi/ee, 

gh6Ileh. 
Seek  for  dow'r  iliy 

Send,  «.  ^be4t,  ahija,  kntV 

Sepexate       one  fur'red. 
from  the  other 
Senreot  khudd£m,     tubbee 

(l«d). 
Senre,  v.  ikb'-dem. 

Shwic,  «.  dooll,  dool,  dUl,  zUl. 

Shadow  kbeeiLI. 

Sheme,  disgrace  eb,  ieb. 
Shave,  ».  4^-lul[. 

Sheep,  fL  ghunnum. 

Ram  khar6or. 

Ewe  nigch. 

Sheet,  «.  foota,  ma)^a(maUia) 

Shell  woddi. 

Shield  dar'raka. 

Shine,  v.  ibrook. 

Ship  ro^rkeb* 

Shirt,*.  kam^:/>/.  koma^n. 

Shoe  merkoob,;)^.  mara- 

k^b 
Hone  shoe  nil. 

Yellow  slipper     must,  mei. 
Short  koseir  (koss^.cr). 

Small  shot  rush. 

Shoulder  kitf. 

Show,  p.  wer'rec. 

Show  roe  wereenee. 

Shut,  V.  uk'-fel. 

Shut  the  door      rood,  ^trusb,  6kfel 

el  bab. 
Shut,  bolt  the     sook  el  bab. 

door 
Shut,  p.  p.  merd6od,  metr6osh, 

ina&k6ok,  makfool. 
Sick  (fM  ill)         meshow'ivh,  aiin. 
Sick,  to  be  istufrugh. 

Side  gcmb. 

Sieve  ghorb^I. 

Silk  har^r. 

Sight,  a.  shoof,  nudr. 

Silent,  a.  s4kut 


^ 


Be  silent,  v. 
Silver 
Simple 
Single 
Sing,  e. 
The  singular 
Sir! 
Sister 
Mv  sister 
His  sister 
Sit,  e. 
Site 
Skin,  t. 
Water  skin 
Sky,  heaven 
Slave 

Female 
Slaughter 
Sleep,  a. 
Sleeping 
Slowly 


os'-kut  (Stltoot). 

fod'da. 

mokhius'furah. 

mooffhid,  lerd. 

ghun'nee. 

noooffrud. 

s^edee!  sidil 

okht. 

okhtee. 

okhtoa 

o'-kuL 

kdbr. 

gild. 

Wrbeh. 

s^mml. 

abd,  khidem. 

girreea(Jireea). 

ketil. 

n6m,  V.  nlm. 

neim  (nf  im). 

be-shwo'-eib. 


Small,  aea  Little  sogh^er. 
Smell,  e.  shem. 

Smell,  a.  shem,  reeh. 

Sweet  smell         reeh  (reht)helwa. 
Blacksmith  hadd&t. 

Smoke,  a.  do-kh4n. 

Smoke,  v.  ish'rob  do-kh£n. 

Smooth,  V.  efred  ;  o4r.  n&m. 

Snail  *  hahuao'n  (hala-sdo). 

Snake  tilWin,      han'nesh, 

dood. 
Horned  hci  bil-\^or6on. 

Asp  na'sher. 

Snare  fukh. 

SnufT  nesholc,  (nesh6ke> 

Snuflcrs  mak6ss  (mekiise) 

— e'shem'roi. 
So  keddcc,  k^sa. 

Soldier  is-karee,  p/.  asiker, 

aftkcr. 
Ditctplined      nitim. 
Some  of  it  minoo,  minnoo. 

.Something  l>4geh,  shay. 

Some  few  things  bid  ahay. 
Sometimes  w4hed-wihed-n^ba, 

bid-dk&t. 
Son  ebn,  welled. 

Song  gho'na. 


•  The  cmmd  li  tometimet  ealM  m^rkab  (••  a  ftho«  merk6ob).  not  btcauae  il  to  Ihe  **  8hlf 
of  tha  DMart,"  a«  Mmie  have  tuppowd,  but  becauM  roerkrb  tlfniaM  Mnneihlof  to  amiat 
upon  (Pr.  MMi/«rr).  m>  thai  ih«  ifilp  to  ralhar  the  camel  of  the  tei  than  Ihe  eoovarse,  aa4 
...  '-— "^  d  caaMb  or  aioafvrr*  before  they  had  slilpt  or  thoca. 
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Sorry 

I  am  aorry,  «. 

Sort, «. 

Sound,  Toiee 

Sour,  aeid 

South 
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SectL 


ha»^<Sn  (Mia). 
uiab'alAy. 
perns,  shikl. 

hi-duk,  hi-mood. 
geD6ob,     knbloe 

(kibMee"). 
now. 


wind 

Sow  (teed)  v.      es'nu 

(cloth)  9.     kh^-et 

Span  thibr. 

—  with  fore-  fitr. 

Bnger. 
Speak    to    one  wessee  (wu88ee> 

about,  bespeak 
Speak,  «ec  Talk. 
Spear  harbeh. 

Spend  (money)  d^-i,  ^re£ 
Spider  ankab6ot. 

web  ankab6ot. 

Spill,  9.  koob  (kubb> 

Spirit  rofe. 

A  spirit  a/riet^  pL  afar^ 

pimue,  pL  gin» 
A  good  spirit,  §h  Angd. 


SpUt, />./>. 
Spoon 
Sportsman 
Square 
Suble, «. 
Stand  up 
Stand,  V. 
Stop 
Sur 
Statue 

Stay,  wait,  v. 
Steal,  9. 

Stealth,  #. 
By  stealth 
Steel 


} 


A  steel  (for  flint)  seen&d. 


maflo6k. 

m&laka. 

sy-^d.  [rubl)a. 

morublnUi,    mo- 

9tabL 

koom  ala  ha^lak. 

yo6kuf,  wukkuf. 

nigm  ;  pL  nigo6m. 

mas-kh6ot. 

usl>oor. 

es'rookf    e$'mk    [to 

therk], 
•e^rkah. 
bil-duss. 
soolb. 


Stick 

SUck  of  palm 
StiU 

yet 

Sting 

He  is  stingy 
Stirrup 
Stone 

Stop,  «M  Stand 
and  Wait. 


neb6ot;  assala  (as- 
s^eh  ),  shamro6kh. 
geriet. 
sikuL 


sh6k. 

e^doo  ro&sek. 

re-kih, 

hilggar. 


Stop  up,  9. 

Stopped,  closed 

Strai^t 

String 

Strong 

Straw 

Street 

Stumble,  9. 

He  struck 

Strike  a  light 

Style 

Begin  the  sub- 
ject 
Such  a  one 
Suck,  9. 
Sugar 
Sun 

The  sun  has  set 
Sulphur 
Summer 
Suppose,  9. 

Swell,  9. 
Swollen 
Swear,  testify,  0. 
-^— at,  abuse,  9. 
Swallow,  9. 
Sweet 
Swim,  9. 
Sword 
Syria 
System 

Table  olotH 

Table 

*  Turkish 

Tail 
Tailor 
Talk,  9. 

Take,  v. 
Take  away,  9. 
Take  in,  cheat 
Tall 

Tamarinds 
Tamarisk 
Tan,  9. 
Tax 
Tea 

Teach,  9. 
Tear,  9. 
Atear 


nd. 

masd6od. 

doghrea. 

doobira. 

sheda^  gow'ea. 

tibn. 

derb^  sikkeh. 

ih-ter. 

dirreb  (est  Beat). 

ek'da(4gda> 

kesm,    tBTtitb, 

shikl 
^ftab  steatoo,  6ftah 

e*s^era. 
iboUn  (felto). 
mooss. 
sooklcer. 
shems  (Jhm.)* 
e'shems  ghibet 
kabr^et 
s4yf. 
soon'  (soonn), 

khum'mcn. 
y6orem. 
warm. 

ish'-bad,  iihlif. 
ish'tem. 
eb'la. 
hel'wa. 
aom. 

e*Sham. 
tert^eb,  nixAm. 

fo6ta  e'so'ffra. 

sofira. 

ko6rsee. 

dayL 

khyat 

itkellem,    it-had'- 

det. 
khod. 
sheeL 

ghush,  ghush'em. 
towe^l  (toww^l). 
t6mr  hindee, 
tur'fa. 
ed'bogh. 
fer'deh,  m^eree. 
shy. 
Hem. 
sher'mut. 
dim'moo. 


KH6LI8H  AKD  AXABIC  YOCABULABT. 


,^\m  hSerhek. 

t,  \hmjm,  khijmcli. 

waftet. 
miD,  an. 

voir  •  praHot  J 
-^— —  lor  inquiry  allab  ibink  ftek. 
amat' 


flSavoiirf  I  ani 
ffwicfi  ob- 
liged to  you  1 
nbo  irooi- 
ciaUy 
TlMnk  God 


Tbcrt 

Tbay,  tbctr 
Tbiek 

TbiifCiM  Rob. 
bar  and  Steal). 


ket'-ther  (gettber) 
'khiyrak. 

el  bam'doo  lilUb. 

aomma*  bad^ 

beoik. 

boom,  beta'-boom. 

te-kbc^n. 


Thigh 
Thin 

Thing 
Things 
—  matters 
Think,  r. 

I    think. 

Third 

Thb 

That 

Those 

Thirst 

Thirsty 

Thorn 

Thought 

Thread.  «. 

Threshold 

Thrive,  ». 

Throw,  r. 

Thumb 

Thunder 

Tickle,  V. 

Tle,e. 

Tight,  drasrn 

Time,  narrow 

Time,  rclla 


fukhd,  werk. 

roofji  (roof(§ia),  re- 
leea. 

higeh,  shay. 

ashee^t 

omo6r. 

iftckker,    khum'- 
[pose     men.  [nee. 

sup-  ana  «s6on,  tekbmee- 

thilet. 

dee,  hizM. 

defies,  dikkiii,  da. 

dole  (del). 

at'tuth. 

at.shr.n. 

shoke  (sbok). 

fikr. 

khayt. 

ai'talia. 

*na. 

^r-mee. 

subi  el  kebeer. 

rUd. 

suksuK  (tugiug). 

eiOxrat. 

mashd6ot. 

df.il((d^i.uk),mai- 

n6ok. 
noba. 
wakt. 


Tib 

Tw  plate 

Tin,  V.  whiten 

Tinder 

Tired 

To 

Toast  (bread) 

Tobacco 

Together 

To-roorrrow 

Tongs 

Tooth 

Top 
Torch 
Tortoise 
Torture 


kBudeir 
powy 
safteb. 
b«iad,b^ad. 


Touch,  leel,  v. 
Do  not   touch 

that 
Tow 

Tow  (a  boat) 
Towel,  napkin 
Tower 

fort 


Town 

Large  town   * 

Treachery 

Treacherous ; 
(«M     Betray 
and  Perfidy). 

Tree 

Trickery,     ma- 
chination 
Trouble 
True 

Try,  proTC,  r. 
Tub 
TurlMtn 
Turk 

Turn,  9, 

Turquoise 

Twice 

Twitt,  V. 

Tyrant 

Tyrannical 
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bat-U'n. 

Ula,e^la. 

esh  mekum'mcr, 

do-khin,  i.  c  smoke. 

sow's — sow's,  wete 

bid. 
bo6kra. 
masheh. 
sin,  pL  sinnin,  ri- 

iM>6n. 
ghu^  (corer). 
roasb'aL 
sah'lifeh. 
azib. 

iseb,addab.' 
has'sus. 
Uteh6te^dakaUy. 

roeshik. 
goor  e*  lebdn. 
fo6ts,  mkb-rama. 
boorff. 

lk\^  [beUd. 

bel'led[(bel'ed).fiil 
•  ben'der. 
khyina. 
khein. 


seg'gereh,     sheg'- 

gereh. 
dooUb,      doob4ra, 

hafleh. 
taab. 
Uheh,  dd'ghrea,  s&* 

duk,  sab^^. 
kur'rcb. 
mu»t<^Ia. 
ghatl,  em'meh. 
Toork.    Osminle% 

0«minlL 
dow'rr. 
faroo'tee. 
marraufn,  noba- 

tsyn. 
ib'room. 

sa'lem. 
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Sect.  I. 


Tyranny  zoolnu 


I  want  nothing  moosh  ow'es  b&geh. 


War 

harb.  shemmata. 

▼aUay 

wildee  (widy). 

Warm 

sokhn. 

Value,  piioe 

temn  (t^mun). 

Lukewarm 

difee. 

Vapour 

b6.khir. 

I  warned  yo^ 

ana  wusaft-ak. 

Vase 

tJsa. 

I  was 

koont. 

Vegetables 

khod&r. 

He,  it,  was 

kan. 

Very 

kow'ee ;  very  large. 

She  was 

kan'net 

kebe^r  kow'ee. 

We  were 

koon'na. 

Violent 

w^esh,  bii-him. 

You  were 

ko6ntum,  ko6ntoo. 

kow'wee  (kow'ee). 

They  were 

k&noo. 

Violet 

bencFsig. 

Wash,  ». 

ugh'-sel. 

Virgin 

bikr. 

Waste,  «. 

kho.s&.ra. 

Umbrella 

shems^eh. 

A  watch 

sia. 

Undo,  unite,  o. 

fooV,  helL 

Water, «. 

mo'ie,  ma,  mo'ieh. 

Uncle. 

am. 

Water,  v. 

U'.kee. 

(mother's 

kbit 

—  sprinkle 

ro68h.  rush. 

brother) 

Fresh  water 

m6ie  heFwa. 

Until 

ilia,     le,     illama. 

Spring  (of  water)  ain,  ayn  (t.  e.  eye). 

16ma. 

ed. 

Under 

takht. 

Water,  torrent  of  say  1. 

Vocabulary 

sillemee,  keUib  siU 

(tn  the  desert) 

lemee. 

Voyage 

saffer. 

(in  a  rock) 

Up,  upon,  over 

foke  (fok). 

small  basin  mesdyk. 

Upper 

fok&nee. 

of 

Use^  utility 

n^ffiL 

basin    or  them6eleh. 

Itisuseftil 

Infa. 

natural  reser 

of  no  use 

ma  infiish. 

voir.        when 

Used,      worn, 

mestah'mel. 

filled  up  with 

second-hand 

sand  or  gravel 

Usury 

ribh. 

well  of 

beer. 

Vulture    [tenu 

r  nisser,  nisr. 

hl^d. 

r&kh-am  (rikhum). 

(built) 

pool  of  rain  mag&ra  (makira). 

Wafsr 

bersh&ro. 

water 

Wager 

r&haneh. 

river    oi 

nahr. 

Wages 

gemk^eh. 

stream 

JTaui 

wooU,  t.  e.  middle. 

channel  or  mig'gree. 

Wait,  stop,  ». 

us'boor. 

conduit 

Wake,v.a.andN.es'.hur  (es'.her). 

Water  melon 

ba.t^kh. 

Walk.  V. 

im'.shee. 

Wax  candles 

shemma     skandcr&- 

Walking 

mi-shee. 

nee. 

Wall 

hayt 

Way 

sikkah,  derb. 

Wahaut 

gos. 

We 

ah'na.  nah'na. 

I  want,  *. 

ana  oW'es  (ows). 

Weak 

bat-l£n,  da-e^f. 

ana   ar^ed,   ana 

One  week 

go6ma  wi-hed. 

tiileb(atlub). 

Weigh.  V, 

yo6-zen. 

What  do  you 

ow'es-ay,  oWi-ay ; 

Weight 

tokl,  w^zsen. 

want? 

by  the  Arabi,  £sh 

A  well 

beir. 

termed. 

Well,  good. 

tj-eb. 

I  want 

ow'es,  ow'z,  l^bem- 

Wet 

mablo61. 

lee,  ar^d. 

Wet,!,. 

bU. 

E^llfpt. 
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Wha 

*y,«rii. 

Winter 

sbitta. 

WiMt    do    700  betko61-i7,  tekool- 

Wipe,r. 

em'sah. 

«y? 

•y? 

Wire 

silk.  " 

Wish 

tool'beh. 

tcr? 

ay,elkhabbar4iy? 

Wiah,v. 

ei'IooU 

Whatlt  the  priet  be-kim  dee  ? 

I  wish,  V. 

bldMee,  fee  khitree. 

ofthii? 

ar^ed.           [tree. 

Whet    is    this  cnra  kj  dee? 

I  bad  wished 

era^t,  k&n  fee  khi. 

worth? 

With 

m&,  w4e-a. 

What  are    too  betimel  Ay ;  6y  tA« 

Within 

go6a. 

doing? 

ArabB,    eth    te- 

Witness 

shihed. 

sow'wee? 

Wolf 

deeb  (deep> 

What  o'clock  ii 

e*ai'ifcek£m? 

Woman 

marra,  nissa,  hor- 

it? 

mah. 

Wheal 

kum'h. 

Women 

nis-win,  hardem. 

Awheel 

aggeleh. 

I  wonder  at 

ana  as-ti-geb. 

When 

lAma  (lemma),^U. 

I  wonder  if,  i,  t 

r.  ya  tirra,  hil  toora. 

At  the  time  that  wakt  ma. 

wish  to  know 

Where? 

fiiyn  (Ay  <Ac  Arohi^ 

Wonderful 

igM. 

owxriyn)? 

Wood 

khesh'-ob. 

Where  are  yow 

i  ente  rye  fityn  ? 

Firewood 

hattob. 

going? 

Wool 

soof. 

Where  did  you 

ente  gayt  min  ayn? 

Word 

kilmeh,  kalim. 

come  from? 

Work,  V. 

isbtoghl,  faal. 

Which? 

an'.h6o? 

World 

do6neea. 

That  which 

e].as^.  6Iee  (ellee). 

Worm 

dood. 

Whip  of  hippo- 
poUmus  bide 

korbig. 

Worth,  it  is 

^wa. 

Wound 

gdrah  (gerrah> 

White 

ab'iad, /eai.    ba^da. 

Wounded 

magrooh.           [teb. 

Whiten,  r. 

b^-ed. 

Write,  V. 

ik'tub ;  writer,  ki- 

Whitening 

tebefth^r. 

Wrote 

ket'teb. 

Why? 

lay?  Ie»h? 

Writing 

keUbeb. 

Who 

min. 

Written 

maktoob. 

Who  it  that? 

da  min?           [dee? 
min  kal  (gal)  li6d- 

^^liosaidio? 

A  ymrdf    court  h6«h. 

WhoM 

beU  min. 

Year 

senna  (senneh). 

The  whole 

el  kool,  kooHoo. 

Yesterday 

emba'ra     {by     Me 

Wicked 

haHira. 

^ra&f,ums»  or  uniae). 

raKal 

ebn  haHim. 

The  day  before 

owel  embira.  (fty  <Ae 

Widow 

ai'beh.  er'meleh. 

yesterday 

^rti^,o^l  ums). 

Widower 

4seb,  er'mel. 

Yes 

iwa,  eiwa,  nim. 

Wife 

marra,  log,  hormah. 

Not  yet 

liSM. 

Wild  animal 

wihsh  (w4he%h). 

You 

en'te ;  entee,  ftm, ; 

I  will,  e. 

ana  ow'ci  (aw's). 

ontoom,  pi. 

Wind.  t. 

rreh,  how'a. 

Young 

soglidier ;       vlgo 

North  wind 

e*tty.4b. 

iweir. 

Window 

•hu.b4k. 

Young  man 

sheb,  geddi. 

Wine 

ncb^et.  ihar/ib. 

Your 

betik  ;  betihUk./. 

Wing 

ge-nah. 

Youth 

slieUib,  iheboob^h. 

''"-Pi 

Boats  of  tbe  Nile —Cangia  and  DahaMeh.— On  the  opposite  bank  U  a  whirlwind  of  sand. 


Efflfpt 
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ROUTES. 


ROUTE  1. 

LOVDOV   TO   ALBZAXOaiA. 

In  going  from  England  to  Alex- 
nodria,  the  quickest  wajr  it  by  tea  to 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  or  through 
Franco  to  Biaraeiiles,  and  theoc«  by 
tba  itcaDicr  to  Egypt.  (See  Intro- 
doctioo,  on  the  Voyage  to  Alex- 
andria.) 

ALEXANDRIA.  —  !.  Arriral 
al  Alexandria. 

Poinpey*s  pillar  it  in  latitude  Sl^' 
tor  45^  N.  and  longitude  ^^  Sif  E. 
from  Greenwich.  The  coatt  it  ex- 
ceedingly low,  %o  that  the  highest 
paru  only  begin  to  be  teen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  18  miles,  and  the  line 
of  the  coast  itself  is  not  discernible 
till  within  13  or  14.  Though  there  it 
water  to  the  depth  of  6  fsthomt  c\<nt 
to  the  Ph«ro«,  and  from  5|  to  4  along 
the  whole  thorc  to  the  point  of  £u- 
nostufl,  at  the  entrance  of  the  western 
harbour,  and  9X  \\  mile  off  not  less 
than  20  fathoms,  it  it  exceedingly 
dangerout  to  approach  at  ni^ht.  There 
it,  however,  very  good  holding  ground 
in  the  ruadt ;  and  shipt  anchor,  or  lay 
to,  about  a  mile  off  shore.  The  first 
objects  perceived  from  the  tea  are 
Pompey*t  Pillar,  the  forts  on  the 
mounds  raited  by  the  French,  the 
Pharos  and  new  lighthoute,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  Rat  e*  Tin  (tlie 
•«Cap«  of  Figt**),  between  the  two 
portt ;  and  on  Hearing  the  land,  the 
obelisk,  the  Patha*»  hareem  and  palace, 
the  boutet  of  tlie  town,  the  matu  of 
thipt,  and  the  different  batteriet 
(which  have  been  lately  much  in- 
created),  the  windmillt  to  the  west, 
and  the  line  of  coatt  extending  to 
Maribut  Point,  begin  to  be  teen. 


The  old  lighthouse,  which  occupiaa 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharos,  on  a 
rock  joined  to  tlie  land  by  a  cause- 
way, hat  long  been  pronounced  in- 
tufficient  for  the  safety  of  vessels 
making  the  coast,  both  from  Its  want 
of  height,  and  the  bad  quality  of 
the  light  itself,  especially  in  foggy 
weather,  when  it  can  scarcely  be  seen 
till  a  vestel  hat  neared  the  land.  Its 
dittance  from  the  western  harbour  is 
an  additional  caute  of  complaint.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  Mo- 
hammed All  has  erected  a  new  light- 
house on  the  point  of  Eunostut, 
which  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
being  in  a  better  position  for  vestels 
arriving  from  Europe;  but  lie  has 
made  the  mistake  of  not  having  a 
revolving  light,  which  might  liave 
been  put  up  at  little  more  expense. 

On  arriving  off  Alexandria  by  day- 
light, a  pilot  comet  on  board,  to  carry 
the  vettel  through  tlie  complicated 
channelt  of  the  wettem  or  old  port, 
which  are  betet  with  shoals  and  reefs. 
But  on  making  the  coast  late  in  the 
evening,  tlie  layt  to  till  daylight,  and 
early  in  the  morning  the  pilot  comes 
off;  for  no  captain  thinkt  of  entering 
the  harbour  without  him ;  the  buoys 
laid  down  by  the  English  in  1801,  to 
mark  the  passage,  having  been  re- 
moved at  toon  at  they  left  the  country. 
There  are  many  shoals  on  which  the 
water  is  not  sufficient  for  vessels  of 
Urge  tonnage ;  and  first-rate  line  of 
battle  sliips  are  obliged  to  take  out 
their  guns,  to  enable  them  to  past 
safely  through  these  channels.  The 
main  or  cenural  channel  has  5  and  fi 
fathoms  water,  the  Maribut  4^  5, 
and  6 ;  otiiers,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  but  they 
are  ^ttf  narrow,  the  widest  not  quite 
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2(  cables  or  1500  feet  The  deepest 
part  of  the  harbour,  about  due  W. 
and  due  N.  of  the  Catacombs,  is  10, 
lOj^,  and  in  one  place  11  fathoms; 
close  in,  to  within  200  feet  of  the 
shore,  it  is  from  4  to  6 ;  and  under 
the  town  itself,  at  little  more  than  1 
cable's  length  off,  S  and  4  fathoms. 

The  steamer  andiors  alongside  a 
large  boat  moored  there  as  a  coal 
dep6t :  and  shoals  of  boats  come  off 
to  take  the  new]  j  arrived  strangers 
with  their  baggage  asliore.  When 
the  packet  is  full  of  passengers,  there 
is  frequently  great  confusion  with 
the  luggage,  which  is  piled  up  and 
so  mixed  in  one  general  mass,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  any  one  to  find  his 
own:  a  traveller  should  therefore 
take  care  to  have  it  all  put  together 
when  he  embaiks,  particularly  if  he 
has  much;  and  should  go,  or  send 
his  servant,  a  short  tune  before  he 
reaches  Alexandria,  to  see  that  it  is 
in  one  place  and  accessible,  to  escape 
a  disagreeable  scramble  at  the  last 
moment. 

If  he  has  paid  his  passage  at 
the  office,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  landing  his  things, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  take  further 
trouble  about  them  beyond  seeing 
that  they  are  all  safe:  and  the  Cawdis 
employed  by  the  Company  will  un- 
dertake to  pass  thom  at  the  Custom 
House. 

When  a  passenger  has  paid  before- 
hand for  the  expenses  of  landing  his 
luggage  and  Custom  House  fees,  the 
Cawdu  has  no  further  claim  on  him ; 
but  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
charges  made  in  other  cases  by  this 
Ainctionary,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ordinary  sum  paid  him,  for  taking 
the  luggage  of  two  persons  from  the  ■ 
vessel  to  the  hotel,  is  33  piastres, 
which  includes  the  boat,  one  camel, 
and  the  Custom  House  fee,  and  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

If  not  on  his  way  to  India,  and 
consequently  no  previous  arrange- 
ments have  been  made^  or  if  he  does 


not  apply  to  the  Company's  Cawfiss 
for  this  purpose,  the  traveller  will  be 
obliged  to  hire  a  boat  for  himself,  or 
with  some  other  passenger,  and  go  to 
the  Custom  House,  where  a  small  fee 
will  enable  him  to  pass  bis  luggage 
without  examination ;  provided  it  has 
the  appearance  of  containing  solely 
personal  effects,  and  does  not  consist 
of  large  cases,  which  have  the  cha* 
racter  of  merchandise.  The  lure  of  a 
boat  ought  not  to  be  more  than  S,  or 
at  most  5,  piastres,  though  the  boat- 
men will  not  be  contented  with  double 
that  sum ;  and  the  Custom  House  fee 
may  be  from  6  to  10  piastres,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  things.  Wine 
and  spirits  pay  a  duty,  as  well  as  all 
merchandise,  but  a  small  quantity  for 
private  use  is  passed  under  the  title  of 
luggage. 

There  is  at  present  some  difficulty 
respecting  tlie  question  of  duues. 
According  to  the  treaty  of  Balta 
Lim4n,  all  goods  are  to  pay  5  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  3  on  entering  the  ports 
of  Turkey,  and  2  on  leaving  them  for 
the  interior;  which  of  course  exempts 
them  from  further  examination  at  any 
inland  towns.  In  virtue  of  this,  wine 
and  spirits  are  free  from  every  other 
duty,  hitherto  levied  upon  them  at 
Cairo  and  other  places.  Tlie  treaty 
is  very  explicit  in  its  conditions 
respecting  the  duties,  the  abolition 
of  monopolies  and  the  right  given  to 
all  Europeans  of  purchasing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  exporting  it 
without  impediment  on  the  payment 
ofana<fiKi2t^innduty;  notwithstanding 
which  it  is  constantly  evaded. 

On  landing,  the  stranger,  if  he 
escapes  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who,  like  all  other  classes  at  Alex- 
andria, are  never  satisfied,  however 
well  paid,  is* immediately  pressed  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  importunate 
of  human  beings,  in  the  shape  of 
donkey  drivers.  Their  active  little 
animals  may  be  called  the  cabs  of 
Egypt ;  and  each  driver,  with  vehe- 
ment vociferations  and  gesticulations, 
recommending  his   own,  in   broken 
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Ensliah  or  bad  luliui,  strives  to  take 
poiatssion  of  tha  unfortunate  traveller, 
and  almoiC  forces  him  to  mount 
Having  quickly  selected  one,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  oootinuation  of  this,  to  a 
ioflerer  disagreeable,  and  to  a  by- 
ftander  ridiculous,  scene,  away  be  is 
bwriad  off*  through  narrow  dirty 
stiaau,  leaving  his  servants  to  bring 
tfat  kiggage  on  asses  or  camels. 

For  a  donkey  he  ought  to  pay  1 
piasirt  to  the  Frank  quarter,  a  native 
or  a  resident  giving  about  half  that 
aom ;  and  aliiiough  5  would  not  con- 
loot  these  people,  he  should  not,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  himself  trouble, 
lava  the  folly  to  yield  to  thvir  impor- 
tanities.  It  is  by  doing  tliis  thst  the 
English  lately  travelling  in  Egypt 
lava  entailed  so  much  trouble  on 
those  who  now  visit  tlie  country,  in- 
crsasing  not  only  the  expense,  but 
Dumerous  aimoyances ;  and  the  hotel 
keepers  are  not  the  least  to  blame  for 
their  encouragement  of  such  imposi- 
ttoos,  of  which  they  themselves  now 
begin  to  feel  tlie  bad  effects. 

For  a  camel  to  tlie  hotel  he  should 
not  give  more  than  5  pia&tres  ; 
though,  if  there  are  numerous  pas^ 
scngers,  and  many  camels  arc  in  re- 
quisition, 1 0  mu«t  sometimes  be  paid. 

If  he  does  not  dislike  going  on 
foot  (provided  it  is  dry  weather),  a 
walk  of  15  or  20  minutes  will  uke 
him  to  the  hottl. 

The  streets  through  h  liich  lie  psMcs 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  the  houses 
appearing  as  if  thrown  together  by 
chiince,  without  plan  or  order;  and 
few  have  even  that  Orientid  ch v^cter 
which  is  %o  interesting  st  Cairo.  Here 
and  tltere,  however,  tlie  lattice-work 
of  the  windoMTi  and  a  few  Saracenic 
arches  give  the  streets  a  picturesque 
appearance ;  and  if  lie  happens  to  take 
the  longer,  but  more  interesting,  road 
through  ilie  bazaars,  the  stranger  will 
be  struck  with  many  a  novel  and 
Eastern  scene.  But  he  had  better 
vidt  them,  aHer  he  luis  secured  and 
arranged  his  rooms  at  tlie  liotel. 

On  emerging  from  the  dingy  stfveta 
£9n^. 


of  the  Tuikish  quarter,  he  will  be 
surprised  by  their  contrast  with  the 
larger  and  cleaner  dwellings  of  the 
Europeans,  where  he  will  readily  dia- 
tinguish  the  houses  of  the  consuls  by 
the  flag-staffs  rising  from  their  flat 
roofs.  In  tlie  wesum  harbour  he 
will  also  have  observed  some  build- 
ings, of  a  supei  ior  style,  as  the  Pasha's 
palace,  and  some  public  buildings, 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  of  Frank,  taste ;  and  even 
before  landing  he  will  have  perceived 
considerable  activity  in  the  port,  from 
which  he  may  form  some  idea  of  tlie 
improvements  that  have  there  taken 
place  under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
The  Frank  quarter  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town,  farthest  from 
the  new  port ;  which  is  in  consequence 
of  the  European  vessels  having  for- 
merly been  confined  to  the  eastern 
harbour,  and  the  consuls  and  mer- 
chants hsving  built  their  houses  in 
that  direction.  It  lias,  witliin  the 
last  seven  years,  greatly  increased  in 
site  by  the  addition  of  the  large 
square  ;  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  small  badly  proportioned  obelisk  of 
Oriental  alabaMer,  presented  to  the 
town  by  Mohammed  Ali.  The  stone 
is  from  a  quarry  in  the  desert  opposite 
Benisooef ;  but  it  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  badly  selected,  having 
been  taken  from  parU  of  the  stratum 
not  sufficiently  compact  for  slabs  of 
large  dimensions.  In  this  square 
sUnd  the  principal  hotels  and  most  of 
the  consulates ;  and  here  the  national 
guard  are  drilled  soon  after  sunrise 
every  Saturday  morning;  the  regular 
troops,  if  any  in  garrison,  being  exer- 
cised every  morning,  except  Friday, 
near  tlie  Pasha's  palace  on  the  Raa- 
e'tcen,  lietween  the  two  ports. 

2.   Hotels    at     ALtXAWoaiA.   -^ 

The  principal  hotels  are    Rey*s,   or 

L'Hutel    d'Kurope ;    Coulomb's,    or 

L'Hotel   de  TOrienl.      The  former, 

I  which  till   1H42  belonged  to  Messrs. 

j  Hill,  is  the  one  mostly  frequented  by 

I  the    English.      Tlie  charges  are  40 

i  piastres  a   day   board   and  lodging, 
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which  include  breakfaBt,  dinner,  tea, 
and  a  bedroom.  A  utting-ioom  is 
cliarged  extra,  as  well  as  wines,  beer, 
wax  candles,  coffee,  &c.  The  cuisine 
is  good,  and  the  landlord  and  atten- 
dants civil. 

The  prices  at  the  other  hotel  are  the 
same.  At  Coulomb's  you  meet  with 
much  civility  ;  and  his  rooms  at  the 
Orient  are  by  no  means  bad. 

It  is  less  easy  to  find  good  rooms, 
or  houses  **  to  be  let,*'  at  Alexandria 
than  at  Cairo;  and  they  are  much 
dearer. 

S.  SxaTANTs. «—  Native  and  otlier 
senranu  may  be  engaged  at  Alex, 
andria,  or  Cairo,  for  the  voyage  to 
Upper  Egypt,  or  for  a  residence  at 
those  places,  at  the  following  rate :  — 

Turkish  Caw4ss,or  Kawiiss  (  Chow- 
ish),  improperly  called  Janissary,  1 
dollar  a  day  or  SO  dollars  a  month  ; 
Italian,  French,  German,  or  Greek 
servant,  SO  to  30  ;  Maltese,  12  to  20. 
Native  servant  speaking  Italian,  or 
other  European  languages,  18  to  20 ; 
Native  man  cook,  5 ;  Cook  and  ser- 
vant of  all  work,  6  ;  Native  servant 
speaking  very  little  Italian,  3  to  8 ; 
NfLtive  servant  speaking  only  Arabic, 
from  65  to  60  piastres.  (These  are 
all  fed  by  their  master.)  Sets  (S^is) 
or  groom,  85  piastres,  and  keeping 
himself. 

Turks  and  natives  resident  at  Alex- 
andria  or  Cairo  pay  much  less,  and 
at  the  latter  place  they  seldom  give 
their  servanta  more  than  from  10,  or 
even  less,  to  20  piastres.  But  they 
are  very  badly  drosed,  and  have  oAen 
a  miserable  appearance,  unless  clothed 
by  their  masters.  (See  Skrvavts  at 
Odro,  sect.  2.  e.) 

4.  Boats.  —  Boats  are  engaged  at 
Alexandria  for  the  voyage  to  Cairo, 
at  from  225  to  275  piastres;  with 
a  small  fee  to  the  cspuin,  if  he  be- 
haves well.  When  taken  to  Atfeh 
only  the  price  is  about  100  piastres. 
Those  who  prefer  the  steamer,  may 
take  a  place  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
for  3/.  10s. ;  but  it  only  goes  occasion- 
ally.   The  voyage  by  a  steamer  oc- 


cupies 32  or  33  hours  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo,  and  about  20  in  returning ; 
in  a  sailing  boat  about  Slto  H  days, 
and  3  in  retuminff.  (See  Route  VI. ; 
and  for  boats  hired  at  Cairo  for  Upper 
Egypt,  see  sect.  2.  g.) 

5.  Thimos  to  bx  ruRcuAsxo  at 
Albxakdria  for  thx  jourmxt  to 
Cairo.  —  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  things  requisite  for  a  journey  in 
Egypt.  I  shall  now  point  out  those 
which  are  roost  necessary  in  the  route 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  supposing 
the  traveller  to  be  already  provided 
witli  tlie  others  marked  **£.**  and 
**  A.**  in  the  list  of  p.  3.  They  are 
for  one  person,  and  the  quantity  may 
be  increased  according  to  the  number 
or  wants  of  a  party. 

PUft.  Par. 

PoUtoes,  1  oka     -^  -  1  20 

Rice,  1  oka            -^  -  2  SO 

Maccaroni,  1  oka  -  -  3  20 

1  cheese  •  -  -  10  0 
Sugar,  I  loaf  -  •  19  20 
Coffee  (jbonn)^  1  rotl  -  4  20 
Bread  -  -  -  6  0 
Salt  -  -  -  2  20 
Pepper      -             -  -  1  0 

2  Gocild  or  water  bottles  -SO 
Meat,  2  rotii  or  lbs.  8  0 
Charcoal,  I  mat  -  -  22  20 
JCwnr-e'dSen  (apricots)  •  9  20 
Common  soap,  4  oka  •  3  10 
Butter,  1  oka  -  -  5  0 
4  fowls  at  3  or  3^(1  piastre 

on  the  road)  -  -14  0 

Cafait  or  coop  -  •       1  20 

Food  for  fowls  -  -       0  20 

2  mats  for  cabins  -  -       8  0 

Oil,  1  flask  -       7  0 

1  l>askct,    and    wood    for 
lighting  fire  -  -20 

Candles,  ^  oka  (spermaceti)  12  0 

2  baskets  for  things  -  2  20 
Suing  -  -  -  1  0 
Nails         -             -             -  1  SO 

It  may  not  be  altogether  useless 
to  the  traveller  to  know  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  p.  3.,  which  he  may  probably 
purchase  at  Alexandria. 
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FtaiC  Par. 
AbbalMlcaicdMteiiM  135  O 
If  oothpiec*  oT  pipe  -  140  O 
Cherry  rtick  pipe,  4  feet 

toSloog        •  9  to   dO         0 

S  pipe  bowli      .  -         1         5 

Wire  for  pipe    -  -SO 

1  carpet  (M^a<<M)  -    15Oto4O0 

S  copper  boilcn  (AoOeA,  pL 

keU),  .  -     J05tall9 

1  ioma,  or  Mucepen,  with 

cover  (copper)  •       SO        0 

1  iiiMllcoffee>  pot  (copper)       6         0 
TioDUfig  copper  -  -80 

1  ^n/amoot,  or  lanthom 

with  cloth  ftidet  -         7)       O 

1  %mm\\famoo9t  or  Unthom 

with  ghne  -50 

I  tin  pot  for  water  -       13         0 

S  tin  caMi  for  coffee  and 

sugar  -       IS        0 

S  amall  tin  caact  for  lalt 

and  pepper     -  -IS 

1  tin  coflTce-pot  -  -         S 

1  tin  kettle         -  -         6 

1  rope  for  fla^,  &c.  -         5 

I  pullej  for  fl«ff,  &c.       -         S 
Flag  (vmall  jack) 
S  6  re-places,  Munyud     - 
WhiU  bason       - 
Turkish  coflee-cups  and 

tlieir  stands,  each 
S    wooden     spoons     for 

kitchen 
5  okas  spermaceti  candles 

for  the  voyage  in  Upper 

Egypt 
Tva,  the  oka  Cgreen) 
Tea,  the  oka  (black) 
Wooden  bowl  for  wash- 

ing  linen,  called  kutta 

mm^knbtt  -  ~  -  S5  0 
Tongs  and  kitchen  knife  S  0 
Poutoes,     SO     okoM    for 

llie  journey  to   Upper 

Egypt 
Basket  for  the  journey  to 

Upper  Egypt - 
8  okag  of  roaccaroni  for 
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0 

5 

O 

0 

20 

40  to  50 

6         O 

6         O 

2       20 

O       10 


120  O 
80  0 
40         O 


journey 
Clolh    for  curtains, 

drak  or  cubit 
Tobacco  (the  oka) 


the 


20  to  30 

1       20 

28         0 

I        10 
14  to  18 


Plaat.  Par. 

Flour  (if  thought  neces- 
sary), the  oAa-  -         3         0 

Fan  for  fire  in  lieu  of 
bellows  -  -         1       SO 

Fly  fiap,  mamdMhek  -         4         O 

It  may  also  be  as  well  to  add  tba 
prices  of  the  following  at  Alex<* 
andria :  — 


Beef  and  mutton,  the  oka 
Charcoal 


Piaat 
4 
0 
O 

s 

8 

6 

IS 


Par. 
0 
S5 
10 
0 
0 
O 
0 


Wood    - 
Rice      - 
Butter  . 
Oil 
Fine  oil 

6.     HitTORT     or       ALEXAMDaiA.— 

Alexandria  was  founded  on  the  site 
of  a  small  town  called  Rac6tis,  or 
Rliac6us,  by  the  great  conqueror 
af^er  whom  it  received  its  name. 

Its  commodious  harbour  and  other 
local  recommendations  rendered  it  a 
convenient  spot  for  the  site  of  a  com- 
mercial city,  and  its  advantageous 
position  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
penetrating  mind  of  the  son  of  Philip. 
It  promised  to  unite  Europe,  Arabia, 
and  India  ;  to  be  a  successful  rival  of 
Tyre  ;  and  to  become  the  future  em- 
porium of  the  world. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaonic  kings 
the  trade  of  Egypt  was  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf;  and  if,  as  is  possible,  India 
may  l>e  included  among  the  number 
of  those  with  which  tlie  Egyptians 
traded,  (either  directly  by  water,  or 
through  Arabia,)  tlie  communication 
was  maintained  by  means  of  that  sea, 
or  by  land  ovvr  the  Isthmus  of  Sues. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  iEnnum  (or, 
as  it  was  afWrwardt  called.  Philolera), 
and  the  predecessor  of  Arsinoe,  were 
the  only  two  ports  on  the  Red  Sea 
during  the  rule  of  the  early  Pharaohs; 
the  small  harbours  (the  porlmi  mmtii 
of  Pliny)  being  tlien,  as  aAvr wards, 
merely  places  of  refuge  for  vessels  in 
stress  of  weather,  or  at  night  during  a 
coasting  voyage ;  and  no  towns  yet 
esisted  on  the  sites  of  those  known  in 
■  S 
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later  times  as  Berenice,  Nechesia,  and 
Leucos  Portus. 

The  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  N.  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  parts 
of  Asia  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Egypt, 
was  established  by  means  of  caravans, 
which  entered  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Sues;  and  it  was  with  one  of  these, 
on  its  way  from  Syria,  that  the  Ish- 
maelites  travelled,  who  brought  Joseph 
into  Egypt.  They  had  come  **  from 
Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going 
to  carry  it  doWn  to  Egypt;**  and 
this  was  the  same  line  of  route  taken 
by  the  Egyptian  armies  on  their  march 
into  Asia. 

Tlie  Mediterranean  was  not  used 
by  the  Pharaohs  for  maritime  pur- 
poses connected  either  with  war  or 
commerce,  until  the  enterprise  or  the 
hostility  of  strangers  began  to  suggest 
its  importance.  But  such  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptians,  that  foreign 
merchants  were  forbidden  to  enter  any 
other  than  the  Canopic,  of  all  the 
seven  branches  of  the  Nile ;  and 
Naucratis  was  to  them  what  the  fac- 
tories of  a  Chinese  port  have  so  long 
been  to  European  traders.  It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Apries  that 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  upon  the 
Mediterranean,  though  so  long  used 
on  the  Red  Sea.  Under  that  Pha- 
raoh  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
Cyprus ;  and  even  the  Tyrians  were 
defeated  in  a  naval  combat  by  an 
Egyptian  fleet. 

'  But  when  the  advantages  of  a  more 
extended  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe,  and  the  possibility  of  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  lucrative  trade 
with  India  and  Arabia  from  Syria  to 
Egypt«  were  contemplated,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean 
became  evident ;  and  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  position  of  Rhacotis 
with  its  Isle  of  Pharos  pointed  it  out 
as  a  proper  place  for  establishing  the 
projected  emporium  of  the  East. 

Tradition  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as 
the  abode  of  tlie  fabulous  Proteus, 
called  by  Virgil  and  others  a  sea  god 


and  prophet,  by  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  A  king  of  Egypt ;  whose  pre- 
tended appearance  under  various  forms 
is  gravely  attiibuted  by  Lucian  to  his 
postures  in  the  dance,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  to  his  knowledge  of  astrology, 
or  to  tlie  supposed  custom  of  the 
king's  assuming  various  dresses  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Though,  after  all  these  statements, 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  doubt, 
which  is  the  greatest  fable,  the  fable 
or  the  explanation. 

Afler  his  conquest  of  Syria,  Alex- 
ander had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and, 
by  the  taking  of  Memphis,  had  se- 
cured to  himself  the  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  While  at  Memphis 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  Afri- 
can de$ert;  and  with  this  view  he 
descended  the  river  to  the  sea.  He 
then  followed  the  coast  westward 
from  Canopus,  until  his  attention 
being  struck  with  a  spot  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Pharos,  he  stopped  to  examine 
its  position,  and  the  advantages  it 
offered  as  a  naval  station.  It  had 
been  occasionally  used  as  a  refuge  for 
ships  at  a  very  remote  period,  and 
Homer  had  mentioned  it  as  a  water- 
ing place  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war. 

According  to  Strabo,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings,  seeing  that  it  was  a 
spot  frequented  by  foreigners,  and 
particularly  by  Greeks,  and  being 
averse  to  the  admission  of  strangers, 
stationed  a  garrison  there,  and  as- 
signed to  them  as  a  permanent  abode 
the  village  of  Rhacotis,  which  was 
afterwards  part  of  Alexandria. 

**  The  island  of  Pharos,**  says  the 
Geographer,  "  is  of  oblong  form, 
standing  near  the  shore,  and  forming 
by  its  position  an  admirable  port. 
The  coast  here  curves  into  a  large 
bay,  with  two  promontories  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  on  its  eastern  ana 
western  extremities;  between  which 
is  the  island,  furnishing  a  banier  in 
the  middle  of  the  bay.** 

This  island  was   afterwards    con- 
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nwttd  with  tbt  main  l«id  bj  a  dyke, 
■Dd  oa  a  rock  doaa  to  iu  cxtmnitj 
WM  boOt  the  &IDOU*  Cower  of  Pharot. 
But  the  dcMripCion  giren  of  it  bj 
Homar,  and  tfaa  error  respecting  its 
tappoaed  distance  fWmi  the  shore  I 
ahall  have  occasion  to  mention  pre- 
aaotly. 

Aktander,  on  arriving  there,  see- 
ing  bow  eligible  a  spot  this  natural 
harbour  offered  to€  building  a  city, 
lost  no  time  in  making  arrangements 
for  ita  commencement.  The  plan 
was  drawn  out,  and  Dinocrates,  the 
architect,  was  commifsioned  to  build 
the  new  dty,  which,  from  its  founder, 
reeciTed  the  name  of  Alciandria. 

**  The  future  prospeiity  of  this 
dty,**  continues  tbie  Geogiapher,  **  is 
rcportcil  to  have  been  foreshown  by  a 
remarkable  sign,  manifested  during 
the  operation  of  filing  its  plan.  For, 
whilst  the  architect  was  marking  out 
the  lines  upon  the  ground,  the  chalk 
he  used  happened  to  be  exhausted, 
upon  which  the  king,  who  wss  pre- 
sent at  the  time,  ordered  the  flotir 
destined  for  the  workmen's  feed  to  be 
employed  in  iu  stead,  thereby  en- 
abling htm  to  complete  the  outline  of 
many  of  ihe  streets.  This  occurrence 
was  deemed  a  good  omen  ; "  and  pre- 
▼iau«  to  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the 
Oasis  be  had  the  satisfnction  of  m  it- 
nessing  the  commencement  of  this 
flourishing  city,  a.  c.  323.  Strabo 
then  enumerates  the  advantages  of  its 
site,  and  describes  the  position  of  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  *•  It  pos- 
sesses,*' he  says,  *'  advantages  of  more 
than  one  kind.  Two  seas  wavh  it  on 
both  sides,  one  on  tlie  north,  deno- 
minated  the  Egyptian,  the  other  on 
the  south,  which  is  the  Lake  Marea, 
called  also  Msicotis.  The  latter  is 
fed  by  several  canals  from  the  Nile, 
as  well  from  above  as  from  the  sides } 
and  by  it  mtj>y  more  tilings  are  brought 
to  Aleiandria  tlMU  by  the  sea,  so  that 
the  port  on  tlie  lake  side  is  licher 
than  that  on  the  coast.  By  this,  also, 
more  is  eiportcd  from  Alexandria 
than  im|>ort«d  into  it,  which  any  one 


who  has  been  at  Alexandria  and 
Dic«arcbia  must  have  perceived,  in 
looking  at  the  merchant  ships  trading 
to  and  fh>,  and  comparing  the  cargoaa 
that  enter  and  leave  thoae  two  porta. 
Besides  the  wealth  that  pours  in  on 
dther  side,  both  by  the  seaport  and 
the  lake,  the  salubrity  of  the  air  ahould 
also  be  iioticedt  which  is  caused  by  tht 
peninsular  situation  of  the  place,  and 
by  the  opportune  rising  of  the  Nile. 
Other  dties  situated  on  lakes  have  a 
heavy  and  suffocating  atmoaphcra 
during  the  summer  heata,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  evaporation  caused  by 
the  sun,  tlie  banks  of  those  lakes  bo- 
coming  marsliy,  a  noxious  exhalation 
is  generated,  which  producea  pestilen* 
tial  fevers ;  but  at  Alexandria  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  fills  the  lake  in 
the  summer  season,  and  by  preventing 
its  becoming  marshy,  eflVctually  checks 
any  unwholesome  vapours.  At  that 
time,  also,  the  Etesian  winds,  .bjowing 
from  the  northward  and  passing  over 
so  much  sea,  secure  to  the  Alexan- 
drians a  most  delightful  summer. 

<*  The  site  of  the  city  has  the  form 
of  a  (Macedonian)  mantle,  whose  two 
longest  sides  are  bathed  by  water  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  30  sudia,  and  its 
breadth  is  7  or  8  stadia,  with  the  sea 
on  one  side  and  the  Uke  on  the  other. 
The  whole  is  intcrtectc<l  « itli  spacious 
streets,  through  which  horses  and  cha- 
riots pass  freely  ;  but  two  are  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  rest,  being 
upwards  of  a  plethr%im  wide,  and  these 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Its  temples,  grand  public  buiUhngs, 
and  palaces  occupy  a  fourth  or  a  third 
of  the  whole  extent:  for  every  suc- 
cessive king,  aspiring  to  the  honour  of 
embellishing  these  consecrated  monu- 
ments, added  something  of  his  own 
to  what  already  existed.  AU  these 
IMirts  are  not  only  connected  with 
each  other,  liut  with  tlie  port  and  the 
buildings  that  stand  outside  of  It. 

**  Part  of  the  palace  is  called  tlw 

museum.      It  has  eotridors,  a  court, 

and  a  very  large  mansion,  in  whirh  is 

tlie  banqueting  room  of  those  learned 
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men  who  belong  to  it  This  society 
has  a  public  treasury,  and  is  superin- 
tended by  a  president,  one  of  the 
priesthood,  whose  office,  haying  been 
established  by  the  Ptolemies,  con- 
tinues under  Caesar. 

'*  Another  portion  of  the  palace  is 
called  Soma  (<  the  body*),  which  con- 
tains within  its  circuit  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  and  of  Alexander.  For 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  took  the 
body  of  Alexander  from  Perdiccas, 
while  on  its  removal  from  Babylon ; 
and  having  carried  it  to  Egypt,  buried 
it  at  Alexandria,  where  it  still  le- 
mains.  But  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  coffin ;  for  the  present  one  is  of 
glass,  and  Uie  original,  which  was  of 
gold,  was  stolen  by  Ptolemy  surnamed 
Cocces  (KoKinjf)  and  Parisactus 
(IlapcurcucTor),  though  his  immediate 
fall  prevented  his  benefiting  by  the 
robbery. 

**  On  the  right  as  you  sail  into  the 
great  harbour  are  the  island  and  tower 
of  Pharos  ;  on  the  left,  rocks,  and  the 
promontory  of  Lochias,  where  the 
palace  stands ;  and,  as  you  advance  ou 
the  left,  contiguous  to  the  buildings 
at  the  Lochias,  are  the  inner  palaces, 
which  have  various  compartments  and 
groves.  Below  them  is  a  secret  and 
closed  port,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  kings,  and  the  Isle  of  Antirhodus, 
which  lies  before  the  artificial  port, 
with  a  palace,  and  a  small  harbour. 
It  has  received  this  name  as  if  it  were 
a  rival  of  Rtiodes.  Above  this  is  the 
theatre,  then  the  Posidium,  a  certain 
cove  lying  off*  what  is  called  the  Em- 
porium, with  a  temple  of  Neptune. 
Antony,  luiving  made  a  mole  in  this 
part  projecting  still  further  into  the 
port,  erected  at  its  extremity  a  palace, 
which  he  named  Timonium.  This 
he  did  at  the  end  of  his  career ;  in  hen 
he  had  been  deserted  by  his  friends, 
af^r  his  misfortunes  at  Actium,  and 
had  retired  to  Alexandria,  intending 
to  lead  a  secluded  life  there,  and  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Timon.  Beyond 
are  the  Caesarium  and  emporium  (mar- 
ket), the  recesses,  and  the  docks,  ex- 


tending to  the  Heptastadium.     All 
these  are  in  the  great  harbour. 

<*  On  tlie  other  side  of  the  Heptasta- 
dium  is  the  port  of  Eunostus;  and 
above  this  is  an  artificial  or  excavated 
one,  called  Kibdtus  (the  basin),  which 
has  also  docks.  A  narigable  canal 
runs  into  it  from  the  lake  Mareotis, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  town  ex- 
tends beyond  (to  the  W.  of)  this  ca- 
nal. Farther  on  are  the  Necropolis  and 
the  suburbs,  where  there  are  many 
gardens  and  tombs,  with  apartments 
set  apart  for  embalming  the  dead. 
Within  (to  the  £.  of)  the  canal  are 
the  Sarapium,  and  other  ancient  fanes, 
deserted  since  the  erection  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Nicopolis,  where  also  the  am- 
phitheatre and  stadium  are  situ- 
ated, and  where  the  quinquennial 
games  are  celebrated ;  the  old  esta- 
blishments being  now  in  little  repute. 
Tlie  city,  indeed,  to  speak  briefly,  is 
filled  with  ornamental  buildings  and 
temples,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
is  the  Gymnasium,  wiiii  porticoes  in 
the  interior,  measuring  upwards  of  a 
stade.  There,  too,  are  the  courts  of 
law,  and  the  groves ;  and  in  this  di- 
rection stands  the  Panium,  an  arti- 
ficial height  of  a  conical  form,  like  a 
stone  tumulus,  with  a  spiral  ascent. 
From  its  summit  the  whole  city  may 
be  seen,  stretching  on  all  sides  below. 

**  From  the  Necropolis  a  street  ex- 
tends the  whole  way  to  the  Canopic 
g^te,  passing  by  the  Gymnasium.  Be- 
yond are  the  Hippodrome  and  other 
buildings,  reaching  to  the  Canopic 
canal.  After  going  out  (of  the  city  )  by 
the  Hippodrome,  you  come  to  Nico- 
polis, built  by  the  sea-side,  not  less  than 
three  stades  distant  from  Alexandria. 
Augustus  Caesar  ornamented  this 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
there  defeated  the  partisans  of  Antony, 
and  captured  the  city  in  his  advance 
from  tliat  spot.'* 
.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  says,  it  was  **  built 
by  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  IS  miles  fVom  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Mareotic 
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is  fbrmcfly  called  An- 
i;  that  DiDoeharMy  an  arciiitect 
oTgrnl  etlcbritj,  laid  down  the  plan, 
WMiubliBg  tbc  iliBpt  of  a  Macedonian 
«— tli,  widi  a  dfcalar  border  full  of 
plMt%  and  projecting  into  comer*  on 
*e  right  and  left;  the  Bftb  part  of  its 
att  being  even  then  dedicated  to  the 
"  Thu  architect  ii  better 
bj  the  name  of  Dinocratcs; 
I  is  the  same  who  rebuilt  the  fa- 
us  temple  of  £phesus»  after  its  de* 
bj  Eratostratus,  and  wlio 
had  previoiMlj  proposed  to  Alexander 
to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of 
the  king  holding  in  one  hand  a  city 
of  10,000  inhabiunts,  and  from  the 
other  pouring  a  copious  river  into  the 
sen.  But  the  naturalist  gives  us  very 
little  information  respecting  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  or  monuments  of  the 
dty. 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Alciantlrr  is 
n  fabulous  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Alesandria,  related  by  the  people  of 
the  place,  who  pretended  its  com- 
mencement to  have  been  owing  to  **  a 
vision,  wherein  a  greyheaded  old  mnii 
of  venerable  aspect  appeared  to  stand 
before  the  king  in  his  sleep,  and  to 
pronounce  these  words :  — 

N^rar  i^wra  rtt  un  rtXymXvrrtt  iti  «wvrt>, 
Ati^ytmi  wftnfmHt^m^m  h  i  mimX^rMm/r$. 

*  High  o'er  the  Rulfy  tea  the  Pharian  I  tie 
Frout*  the  deep  roar  ofditcmbogulng  Nile.*  * 

**  Upon  this  Alexsnder  repaired  to 
Pharos,    which  was  then  an  inland. 


lying  a  little  above  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  though  now  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  causeway.  As 
soon  as  be  saw  the  commodious  situ- 
ation of  the  spot  opposite  the  island, 
being  a  neck  of  land  of  a  suitable 
breadth,  with  a  great  lake  on  one  side^ 
snd  on  the  other  the  sea,  which  there 
forms  a  capacious  haven,  he  said, 
<  Homer,  besides  his  other  excellent 
qualities,  was  a  very  good  architect,* 
and  ordered  the  plan  of  the  city  to  be 
drawn  coi  responding  to  tlie  locality. 
For  want  of  clmlk,  the  soil  being 
black,  tl>ey  made  use  of  flour,  with 
which  they  drew  a  line  about  the  se- 
micircular bay  that  forms  the  port. 
Tliis  was  again  marked  out  with 
straight  lines,  and  the  form  of  the  city 
resembled  thst  of  a  Macedonian  cloak. 
While  Alexander  was  pleasing  him- 
self with  this  pmject,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  biids  of  several  kinds,  rising 
suddenly  like  a  black  cloud  out  of 
the  river  and  tlie  lake,  devoured  all 
the  flour  thnt  had  been  used  in  mark- 
ing out  tlie  lines ;  at  which  omen  he 
was  much  troubled,  till  the  augurs 
encouraged  him  to  proceeil,  hy  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  sign  the  city  he 
was  about  to  build  would  enjoy  such 
abundance  of  all  tilings,  that  it  would 
contributetothe  nouiishment  »f  many 
nations.  He  therefore  commanded 
the  woikmen  to  go  on,  while  he  went 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.*' 


View  In  the  I>elU  during  tlie  Inundation  of  the  Nile. 

•  IIOM.  Od.  A.  351 
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Plan  of  Alexandria,  principally  Arom  tbt  lurvcTof  Capt  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.  N^A  A.  The 
Heptattadlum,  ov  dyke  connecting  the  Island  or  Pharoa  wUh  the  city,    b  6,  The  nu>deni 
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The  Frank  quarter.    B,  Fort  CaflkrcUi,— perbiiH  tht  iLt^  of  tht  timra#  iho 

lum  —  with  tho  corretpoodint  on*  at  tho  other  ra J.    i\  Old  fttr  at  ihv  .Sancm  Le 

ramovad  In  1S48.    D,  Saractnle  towar,  wbara  the  wall  rurn«l  orr  Atoi>f  th«  «ite  of  ih« 

B,  Rultta,|>rolMil>l^or  thaTampT-  -^   *-^.-^«     .-    »--   -^  ..    1   . 


.  Modam 

baMy  of  tba  CMarium,  bafbra  which 


mpla  of  AriinoS.  F.  MhX  of  M  ^thiniiiui.  O, 
▼lllaa.  I,  Catholic  convecii.  i  to  K,  Ruliu  uo! 
tha  obalUki  stood.  L.  Qit^k  «>iit«nL  Mh  I^na 
mloa.  From  N  to  V  was  probably  tba  quartar  of  Bruc^lon  H.  Fort  Cretinn  or  Fort 
Nnolaoo.  O.  Columna  and  rulna.  P,  Tba  Rosatta  Oata.  ^,  Thty  atrr^nt  wiiur  Alflt^ 
aadria-ovar  which  tha  RoaatU  road  pMMa,  and  naar  which  it^^od  the  i  Anaftle  Gkte-  Tlia 
HIppoditMM  b  thought  to  ba  traoad  2800  roafraa  (naarly  1|  tnL]e\  Iq  tlie  ust  of  thr  HoMtt* 
O^  and  about  250  from  thataa.  At  U,  ara  tha  statuas  diicotirrd  ^  Mr,  KarrU.  E.  Rutn«  ^ 
tha  EaBporlom  (raarkat)  probably  ttood  naar  this,  as  wall  as  tha  Muanim  in  a  Llhnr^  ar  th« 
Brvehlon.  8^  Tha  sha  or  the  thaatra.  T.  Site  of  tha  inner  palaces  1  V,  s>t  t  ^r  l^  u  hIuc  P 
W,  Fonpay's  Pillar,  erected  In  honour  of  Dlodatlan.  X,  Circus,  or  Stadium.  Y,  Site  of 
tha  Gymnasium  t  Or  at  O  t  Z,  Site  of  tha  Sarapeum  ?  a  a.  Modern  canal  fbr  imfatlon. 
71m  walls  enclose  what  was  the  Arab  city.  At  I  Is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Alexander, 
aeoocding  to  Arab  tradition.    Of  the  Panium,  see  p.  90. 


f  supposed  tomb  of  Alexander, 


7.  Plan  or  Alexandriai  and 
tiTi  Airo  DBscximoN  or  the  build- 
ivot.  —  Little  can  be  added  to  the 
description  given  by  Strabo  of  the 
roonumento  of  Aleiandria ;  but  •■  it 
it  fnlcmting  to  endeavour  to  trace 
their  probable  position  from  the  re- 
maim  and  mounds  tliat  still  eiist,  or 
from  other  evidence,  I  shall  mention 
each  singly,  and  introduce  whatever 
Additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  other  writers. 

The   most   remarkable    objects   at 
Aleimndria  were  the  Pharo9  and  the 
libraries.    The  former,  which  was  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  woild, 
was  the  well-known  tower  or  light- 
house,  whose  name  continues  to  be 
applied  to  similar   structures  to  the 
present  day.      It  was  a  souare  build- 
ing  of  white  marble,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  800  Ulents,  which,    if  in 
Attic  money,  is  about  155,0002.  ster- 
ling, or  double  that  sum,  if  computed 
by  the  talent  of  Aleiandria.      It  was 
built    by    order   of   Ptolemy    Phila- 
delphus,  whose   magnanimity   in  al.  ' 
lowing  the  name  of  the  architect  to  j 
be  inscribed  upon  so  great  a  work,  { 
instead  of  his  own,  is  highly  com-  ! 
mended  by  Pliny.     The  inscription 
ran   in  these  word^ :    **  Sostratus  of  i 
Cnidos,  the  son  of  Dexiphancs,  to  the 
Saviour  Gods,  for  those  who  travel  by  | 
sea."     But,  besides  the  improbability  ' 
of  the  king  allowing  an  architect  to  ^ 
enjoy   the  sole   met  it  ot  so   great  a  i 
work,  we  have  tiit  authority  of  Lucian  . 


for  believing  that  the  name  of  Ptolemy 
was  affixed  Co  the  Pharos,  instead  of 
that  of  Sostratus,  the  original  inscrip- 
tion baring  been:  **  King  Ptolemy, 
to  the  Saviour  Gods,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  travel  by  sea.**  Sostratus, 
however,  to  secure  the  glory  to  him- 
self in  future  ages,  carved  the  former 
inscription  on  the  stone,  and  that  of 
Ptolemy  on  stucco,  which  he  placed 
over  it ;  so  that  in  process  of  time 
when  the  stucco  fell,  the  only  record 
was  that  of  the  deceitful  architect 

The  Pharos  itself  stood  on  a  rock 
close  to  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  witli 
which  it  communicated  by  means  of 
a  wall,  and  the  island  was  also  joined 
to  the  shore  by  a  large  causeway, 
called  from  iu  length  of  seven  stades, 
the  Htpiattadium,  It  was  already 
constructed,  as  Josephus  shows,  in 
the  reign  of  the  same  Ptolemy,  which 
therefore  implies  that  it  was  Uie  work 
either  of  Philadelpbus  himself,  or  hif 
fatlier  Soter,  and  not  of  Cleopatra,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  supposes  $ 
who  even  attributes  to  the  same 
princess  the  erection  of  the  Pharos 
itself.  Tliese  erroneous  notions  of 
the  historian  may  probably  hare  ori- 
ginated in  tlie  tratlition  of  some  re- 
pairs made  by  Cleopatra,  after  the 
Alexandrian  war.  The  causeway 
was  similar  to  that  of  Tyre;  and 
though  by  connecting  the  island  with 
the  sliore,  it  formed  a  separation  be- 
tween the  two  ports,  it  did  not  cut 
■  5 
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off*  all  communication  from  one  to  tbe 
oilier,  two  bridges  being  left  for  this 
purpote,  beneatb  wbich  boats  and 
small  iressels  might  freely  pass.  As 
the  Heptastadium  served  for  an  aque- 
duct  as  well  as  a  road  to  the  Pha- 
ros, it  is  probable  that  the  openings 
were  arched ;  and  the  mention  of 
these  passages  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  di&rence  of  name  applied 
to  tlie  causeway  by  ancient  writers ; 
some,  as  Strabo,  calling  it  a  mole, 
and  others  a  bridge,  connecting  the 
Pharos  with  the  town. 

Stiabo,  in  desciibing  the  position 
of  the  island  and  causeway,  says, 
**from  the  Cauopic  mouth  to  Phaios 
is  150  stadia.  I'haios  is  an  island  of 
oblong  shape,  close  to  the  shore,  with 
which  it  makes  a  double  port;  fur 
the  shore  here  curves  into  a  bay, 
with  two  projecting  headlands,  be- 
tween wbich  is  the  island,  stretching 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  shore 
and  closing  the  bay.  Of  tbe  two 
extreme  points  of  the  island  the 
easternmost  is  nearest  to  the  land, 
and  to  the  promontory  on  that  side. 
The  latter  is  called  Acrolocliias, 
and  forms  a  port  with. a  contracted 
entrance.  Besides  tbe  narrowness  of 
its  mouth,  several  rocks  impede  the 
free  passage  into  this  port,  some 
below,  others  above  water,  which, 
obstructing  the  waves  as  they  loU  in 
from  the  sea,  cause  a  dangerous  surf. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  island  is  an 
isolated  rock,  with  a  tower  of  white 
stone  several  stories  high,  and  wonder- 
fully constructed,   having  the  same 

name  as  the  island.  " 

"  The  lowness  of  the  coast,  the  absence 
of  all  other  harbours  on  eitlier  side, 
and  its  numerous  reefs  and  shoals, 
pointed  out  tlie  necessity  of  it,  as  a 
signal  to  enable  sailors  to  enter  tlie  port. 
The  western  one,  it  is  true,  is  not  of 
easy  access,  but  it  does  not  require 
the  same  caution.  It  is  called  the 
Port  of  Eunostus,  and  lies  before  the 
artifidai  and  closed  port.  That  whose 
entrance  is  from  the  Pharos  tower  is 
called  the  great  harbour. 


«  The  two  ports  are  contiguous  to 
each  other  in  the  bay,  and  separated 
by  the  dyke  called  the  Heptastadium, 
which  extends  from  the  land  to  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  leaving 
only  two  navigable  passages  into  the 
Port  of  Eunostus,  covered  by  a 
bridge.  Indeed  it  was  intended,  not 
only  as  a  mode  of  communication 
with  the  island,  but  also  as  an  aque- 
duct when  that  spot  was  inhabited. 
For  at  the  time  of  tlie  war  with  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  Cassar  desolated  it; 
and  since  that^  a  few  mariners  alone 
liave  lived  near  the  tower.  The  great 
harbour  is  not  only  well  protected  by 
the  dyke,  and  its  natural  position,  but 
is  so  deep  that  the  largest  vessels  may 
lie  close  to  the  steps,  and  it  is  divided 
into  several  parts.** 

After  the  description  of  the  Pharos 
given  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  singular 
that  so  gieat  a  mistake  should  have 
been  made  respecting  the  position  of 
that  island,  and  iu  distance  fiom 
tlie  shore.  This  was  owing  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  "AiTvirrou 
TpowapoiCtf**  of  Homer,  and  it  has  con- 
tinned  to  be  repeated  even  to  the 
present  day.  Having  alicady  had 
occasion  to  mention  and  explain  it, 
I  shall  intioduce  what  I  before  ob- 
served on  the  subject,  to  show  that 
the  following  expression  of  the  poet, 
**  the  distance  of  the  isle  of  Pharos 
from  Aiyvmos  was  as  much  as  a 
vessel  with  a  fair  wind  could  perform 
in  one  day,"  refers  to  the  n'cer,  and 
not  to  the  eoatt  of  Egypt,  Fcir,  a 
very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
situation  of  tliat  island,  and  the  nature 
of  the  giound,  on  which  Alexandria 
is  built,  ought  to  have  prevented  so 
erroneous  a  conclusion  :  and  if  we 
readily  account  for  the  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  hiyyntrov  irpoirapotBt,  of  the 
poet,  we  are  surprised  at  the  notion 
which  extends  the  river  and  its  alluvial 
deposit  over  the  spot  occupied  by  that 
city,  which  was  at  no  period  within 
reach  of  the  rising  Nile.  And  if 
a  certain  deposit  does  take  place  in 
the  haibour  of  Alexandria,  it  is  very 
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trifling  and  bj  no  idcaim  capable  of 
having  united  the  Pharoi  to  the  tbora. 
Hiia  was  dona  artifidalljr  bj  meant 
of  tha  Haptattadium,  wbota  increawd 
bfiadth,  owing  to  many  tuhtequent 
additionf  from  tba  accumulation  of 
mined  buildlngi*  now  forms  the  base 
of  tba  chief  part  of  the  modem  city. 
Hie  name  of  this  causeway  was  deriTed 
frora  its  length  of  7  stadia,  about }  of  a 
mile,  or  4S70  English  feet,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  distance  from  the  shore 
to  tha  island.  Ancient  Alexandria, 
the  successor  of  the  town  of  Rhac6tis, 
stood  on  the  rockof  the  Libyan  desert, 
which  was  tlien,  as  it  still  is,  beyond 
tba  reach,  and  above  the  lerel  of,  the 
inundation :  and  the  distance  from 
the  Umn  of  tkt  eoati  to  the  rock  of  the 
Pharos  Isle  is  still  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Homer.  The  error  respecting 
its  boTing  been  a  day*s  journey  from 
Egypt  originated  in  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  tlie  word  Atyvwros,  which  is 
used  by  the  poet  to  designate  both 
the  Nile  and  Egypt;  and  that  the 
river  was  so  called  in  ancient  times  is 
testified  by  Diodorus,  who  states  that 
Nileus,  one  of  the  early  inonarchs  of 
the  country,  transferred  his  nsine  to 
the  stream,  which  previously  lK>re 
that  of  JEgjptuM,  Arrian  again 
justly  observes,  **  tliat  the  river,  now 
called  by  the  Egyptians  and  others 
Nile,  is  shown  by  Homer  to  have 
been  named  jEgyptu«,  when  he  re- 
lates that  Menelaus  anchored  his  fleet 
at  the  mouih  of  the  iEgyptus ;  **  and 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  verse  to 
which  he  alludes  suffices  to  prove  his 
remark  to  be  correct.  It  is  then  to 
the  Nile,  not  to  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
that  Homer  alludes ;  and  thus  the 
argument  derived  from  his  suthority 
must  cease  to  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  great  encroachments 
of  the  Delu,  and  of  the  constant  ad- 
vanceof  the  land  into  the  receding  sea. 
Pliny,  and  numerous  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors,  have  been 
led  into  this  error ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  Arrian  should  be  tlie  only  one  to 
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perceive  and  point  out  tha  evident 
meaning  of  the  poet. 

The  old  lighthouse  of  Alexandria 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos.  On  that  rock,  at  the  eastern 
point  of  the  island,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  a  wall,  Pococke  thought  ha  could 
perceive  in  the  water,  when  the  sea 
was  calm,  some  columns  and  other 
fragments  of  masonry,  once  probably 
a  part  of  that  renowned  building. 
The  form  of  the  Heptastadium  is  no 
longer  perceptible,  in  consequence  of 
the  modem  buildings  having  en- 
croached upon  it;  but  its  length  of 
7  sudis,  or,  as  Caesar  reckons,  900 
paces,  may  be  readily  made  out,  in 
measuring  from  the  old  Saracenic 
wall  behind  the  Frank  quarter.  And, 
though  its  breadth  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  accumulation  of 
earth  on  which  the  modem  town 
sunds,  I  believe  that  a  line  drawn 
from  the  site  of  that  wall,  or  from 
Fort  Caffarelli,  to  what  was  properly 
the  island  of  Pharos,  would  mark  its 
exact  position. 

The  Lihiary  was  6rst  established 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  well  as  the 
Museum.  Tlie  latter  was  a  sort  of 
ncsdemy  (as  we  have  seen  fit>m 
Stiabo*s  account),  where  noen  of 
science  and  literature  devoted  them- 
selves to  learned  pursuits,  as  in 
similar  institutions  of  modem  Eu- 
rope. It  was  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  to  it  was  atuched 
the  famous  Library,  which,  from  tha 
many  additions  made  by  the  Second 
Ptolemy,  contained  at  his  death  no 
less  than  1  a.^CKX)  volumes,  increased 
by  his  successors  to  seven  times  that 
number. 

No  pains  were  spared  in  adding  to 
to  this  rollection.  A  copy  of  every 
known  work  was  reputed  to  be  depo- 
sited there,  and  U  was  amongst  them 
tliat  the  Svptuagint  translation  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
rhiladolphus,  was  placed.  Of  tha 
arrangements  respecting  this  transla- 
tion, and  the  reception  of  his  counlry- 
i6 
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men,  Joaephus  givM  an  interesting 
account ;  but,  always  ready  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  the  Jews,  he 
forgets  probability  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  and  informs  us  that 
each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters 
received  three  talents.  This,  if  com- 
puted  in  Alexandrian  money,  amounts 
to  3,1001  sterling,  making  a  total  of 
283,8001 ;  a  sum  which  not  even  the 
supposed  munificence  of  a  Ptolemy 
can  render  credible;  and  some  aie 
inclined,  as  Frideaux,  to  compute  tlie 
amount  still  higher,  even  at  two 
millions  of  our  money. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Ptole- 
mies were  always  so  liberally  disposed, 
or  so  scrupulous  in  their  way  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  their  library; 
and  though  they  spared  no  expense  in 
sending  competent  persons  into  distant 
countries  to  purchase  books,  much 
tyranny  oiid  injustice  were  resorted 
to,  when  they  could  bring  their  pos- 
sessors within  their  reach,  or  i«hen 
other  states  were  generous  enough  to 
send  them  an  original  work.  All 
books  brought  into  the  country  were 
seized,  and  sent  to  the  Library;  not 
because  forbidden,  as  in  Italy,  where 
the  government  sees  in  them  an  enemy 
to  the  morals  of  the  people,  or  to  its 
own  security  ;  but  because  they  were 
wanted  by  the  royal  collector;  and, 
as  soou  as  they  had  been  transcribed, 
the  eopiet  were  returned  to  the  owners, 
the  originals  being  deposited  in  the 
library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  even 
went  so  far  OS  to  borrow  the  works  of 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
from  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned 
the  copies  he  had  caused  to  be  tran- 
scribed in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as 
possible,  presenting  them,  in  lieu  of 
the  original,  15  talents,  or  about 
8906/.  sterling. 

Such  selfish  and  unjust  measures 
as  these,  doubtless,  deserve  our  cen- 
sure ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  due  praise 
to  the  liberality  of  those  princes  in 
the  formation  of  so  useful  an  institu- 
tion :  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  a 
sensible  man    like   »Scneca  refusing 


them  the  merit  they  deserve,  and  dis- 
approving of  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
that  monument  of  regal  munificence. 
«  Some,*'  he  says,  <*  nwy  have  praised 
it,  like  Livy,  who  calls  it  a  great  proof 
of  the  taste  and  industry  of  kings. 
But  it  was  attributable  neither  to 
taste,  industry,  nor  studious  enjoy- 
ment ;  nay,  far  from  studious,  for  it 
was  not  collected  for  study,  but  for 
display.**  *<  Seneca,'*  as  Rollin  ob- 
serves, *<must  have  been  dreadfully 
out  of  humour,  when  he  wrote  tliis 
misplaced  censure  on  a  work  so  cre- 
diUble  to  the  taste  of  the  Ptolemies ;" 
for,  even  if  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mere  mania  for  collecting,  which  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  the  col- 
lection, it  would  be  the  excusable 
consequence  of  an  interest  common  to 
all  who  take  a  pride  in  any  favourite 
object,  which  of\en  accompanies, 
without  necessaiily  taking  tlie  place 
of,  the  original  motive.  But  Seneca 
is  not  alone  in  attributing  the  motive 
of  its  founder  to  a  mere  love  of  pos- 
sessing the  largest  collection;  and 
whilst  Vitruvius  praises  «*  the  At- 
talic  king^  for  their  philological 
taste'**  in  making  the  library  of  Per- 
gamus,  he  considers  the  wish  on  the 
part  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  only  ex- 
cited by  an  envious  feeling  of  rivalry. 
Indeed,  since  we  know  that  the  Pto- 
lemies forbade  the  exportation  of  the 
papyrus,  for  tlie  despicable  reason  of 
preventing  the  increase  of  the  Perga- 
mus  library,  we  cannot  deny  the 
selfishness  of  those  princes ;  and 
while  we  regret  that  tlie  envious  imi- 
tator should  have  obtained  the  merit 
due  to  the  originator  of  so  valuable 
an  institution,  we  may  remember  tliat 
the  name  parchment  (Peryomeaa  )  re- 
cords the  cause,  as  well  as  the  nature, 
of  this  invention  of  Eumenes. 

Of  the  700,000  volumes,  400,000 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  library  of 
the  museum,  which  was  in  a  quarter 
of  the  city  called  the  Bruchion ;  and 
the  remaining  300,000  in  another 
library,  which  was  built  long  after, 
and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis. 
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It  benot  obuincd  the  title  of  the 
inter  library,  and  it  wai  here  that  the 
SDOfiCO  ToluiDet  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Persamut,  presented  to 
Cleopatra  by  Marc  Antony,  were  de- 
pocited.  These  were  the  two  public 
iibrariet  mentioned  by  Eptphanius. 

The  library  of  tlie  muteum  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  during  the 
%rar  of  Julius  Cssar  with  the  Alex- 
andrians.  For,  in  order  to  prevent 
bis  aggressors  cutting  off  his  comrou- 
nication  with  the  sra,  being  obliged 
to  set  fire  to  tlie  Egyptian,  or  as  Plu- 
tarch says  his  own,  fleet,  the  flames 
accidentally  caught  some  of  the  houses 
on  the  port,  and  spreading  thence  to 
the  quarter  of  the  Bruchion,  burnt 
the  library,  and  threatened  destruction 
to  tbe  whole  of  the  museum  and  the 
adjoining  buildings.  Tlie  museum 
itseir  escaped,  but  the  famous  library, 
consisting  of  400,000  volume^  which 
had  cost  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
tar  ages  to  collect,  was  lo&t  for  ever  ; 
and  ill  it  doubtlcts  some  very  Tsluable 
works  of  antiquity,  many  of  whose 
names  mty  even  be  unknown  to  us. 

The  collection  in  the  Sarapion  was 
also  eiposed  to  severe  losses,  at  a  sub- 
sequent  period,  during  the  troubles 
that  occurred  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Many  of  the  books  are  supptKcd  to 
have  been  destroyed  on  those  occa- 
sions  particularly  at  the  lime  when 
the  Sarapion  was  attacked  by  the 
Christians ;  and  Orosius  says  he  was 
at  that  time  a  witness  of  its  empty 
sheUcs.  Wc  may,  however,  conclude 
that  these  losses  were  aAcrwards  in 
somr  de:*ree  repaired,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  its  volumes  still  farther  in. 
crviscd ;  though  later  contributions 
were  probably  not  of  tlie  same  im- 
portance as  those  of  an  earlier  period  : 
and  Gibbon  goes  to  far  as  to  suppoce 
that  if  the  library  was  really  destroyed 
by  Amer,  its  contents  were  confined 
to  the  productions  of  an  ag^  when  re- 
ligious controversy  constituted  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Alexan- 
drians. **  A  ltd,**  adds  tlie  historian, 
**  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and 
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nionophysite  controversy  were  indeed 
consumed  in  the  public  baths,  a  phi- 
losopher mav  allow,  with  a  smiley 
that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  tba 
benefit  of  mankind.**  But,  notwith- 
sUnding  the  injuries  sustained  by  tba 
Sarapion,  during  those  turoulu  which 
ruined  so  many  of  the  monuments  of 
Alexandria,  which  converted  every 
public  building  into  a  citadel,  and  sub- 
jected the  whole  city  to  the  horrors  of 
internal  war,  many,  doubtless,  of  tbe 
ancient  volumes  still  remained  with- 
in iu  precincts ;  and  the  Caliph  Onuur 
will  for  ever  bear  the  odium  of  having 
devoted  to  destruction  that  library, 
whose  numerous  volumes  aie  said  to 
have  sufficed  for  six  mooths  for  the 
use  of  tbe  4000  batlis  of  this  immense 
city. 

It  is  related  of  John  the  Gramma- 
rian, the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
surnamed  Pliiloponus  from  his  labo- 
rious studies  of  grammar  and  philo- 
sophy, that  having  been  admitted  to 
tlie  friendship  of  Amer,  tlie  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  he  took  advan- 
Uge  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Arab 
general  to  intercede  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  library  of  the  captured 
city,  which  *' alone,  among  the  spoils 
of  Aleiandria  had  not  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the 
conqueror.  Amrou  (Amer)  was  in- 
clined to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity 
refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  ob- 
ject without  the  consent  of  the  caliph ; 
and  the  answer  of  Omar,  inspired  by 
the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic,  *  if  these 
writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and 
need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disa- 
gree, they  are  perniciou«,  and  ouglit 
to  be  destroyed.***  doomed  them  to 
destruction.  Such  was  the  sentence 
said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  tbe 
impetuous  Omar.  The  Moslems, 
however,  to  this  day,  deny  its  truth ; 
I  and  Gibbon  obtervet,  that  **  the  soli- 
j  tary  report  of  a  stranger  (Abulpba- 
1  rugius),  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  600 
I  years,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  is 
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overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two 
annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both 
Christians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the  patri- 
arch Eutychius,  has  amply  described 
the  conquest  of  Alexandria.**  But 
the  admission  of  some  Arab  writers, 
cited  by  the  learned  De  Sacy  in  his 
notes  on  Abdal-Iditif,  seems  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  Omar's  vandalism  : 
the  authorities  of  Makrisi  and  Abdal- 
Latif  are  of  considerable  weight,  not- 
withstanding the  silence  even  of  co- 
temporary  Christian  annalists;  and 
while  we  regret  the  destruction  of 
this  library,  we  may  wish,  with  M. 
Rey  Dussueil,  that  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  had  not  happened  half  or 
a  whole  century  later ;  when,  instead 
of  destroyers,  the  Arabs  assumed  the 
character  of  preservers  of  ancient 
literature. 

The  Museum  was  a  noble  institu- 
tion, which  tended  greatly  to  the  re- 
nown of  Alexandria ;  and  from  which 
issued  those  men  of  learning,  who 
have  so  many  claims  on  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  It  was 
to  this  school  of  philosophy  that  the 
once  renowned  college  of  Heliopolis 
transferred  its  reputation ;  and  that 
venerable  city,  which  had  been  the 
resort  of  the  sages  of  Ancient  Greece, 
ceded  to  Alexandria  the  honour  of 
being  the  seat  of  learning,  and  the 
repository  of  the  "wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.**  Science,  literature,  and 
every  branch  of  philosophy  continued 
to  flourish  there,  for  many  a  genera- 
tion ;  foreigners  repaired  thither,  to 
study  and  profit  by  **  the  instruction 
of  every  kind,  for  which  its  schools 
were  established;*'  and  the  names  of 
Euclid,  Ctesibius,  the  two  Herons, 
Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Am- 
monius,  Theon,  and  his  daughter' 
Hypasia,  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  over 
the  capiul  of  the  Ptolemies. 

But  however  respectable  the  learn- 
ing and  scientific  acquirements  of  the 
philosophers  of  Alexandria,  during 
the  early  periods  of  its  history,  the 
same  credit  does  not  attach  itself  to 


the  speculations  of  later  times ;  and 
philoKophy  became  at  one  time  en- 
cumbered with  a  mass  of  wild  fancy, 
as  senseless  as  it  was  injurious  to  the 
world.  Nor  was  Alexandria  less 
noted,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  speculative  doctrines  and 
religious  controversy;  and  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  early  Christian 
primates  of  that  city  reflects  no  ho- 
nour on  the  community,  of  which 
they  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
though  not  the  most  worthy,  members. 
Still,  that  seat  of  learning  retained 
some  remnant  of  its  pristine  excel- 
lence, even  amidst  the  tumults  pro* 
daced  by  bigotry  and  sedition;  and 
the  schools  of  astronomy,  geometry, 
physic,  and  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence maintained  their  reputation  till 
the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest. 

liie  Museum  stood,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bruchion. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a  very 
large  building,  attached  to  the  palace, 
surrounded  by  an  exterior  peristyle, 
or  conidor,  for  walking;  and  it  is 
probable  tliat  the  philosophers  fre- 
quently taught  beneath  this  covered 
space,  as  in  the  stoa  of  Athens,  or  in 
the  grove  of  Academus.  It  is  diffi- 
cult now  to  point  out  its  exact  site  : 
it  was  probably  near  the  modem 
branch  of  the  canal,  that  runs  past 
the  Rosetta  Gate  to  the  sea;  the 
Bruchion  comprising  the  whole  space 
on  every  side  of  it,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  Caesarium. 

The  Otioriunif  or  temple  of  Caesar, 
is  marked  by  the  two  obelisks  (called 
Cleopatra*s  Needles,)  which  Pliny 
tells  us  "stood  on  the  port  at  the 
temple  of  Caesar.**  Near  this  spot 
are  what  is  called  the  Roman  tower, 
and  to  the  eastward  the  vestiges  of 
buildings,  which  still  bear  the  name 
of  the  palace;  and  Strabo  says,  the 
palace  of  the  kings  was  situated  on 
the  point  called  Ixxrhias,  on  the  left 
of  the  great  harbour,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  headland  behind  the 
modern  Pharillon.  Other  palaces, 
called  the  inner,  were  on  the  \tti,  en- 
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the  MSf  connected  with 

and    bmTuig    numerous 

and  groYCt,  below  which 
was  a  priTata  port  belonging  exclu- 
iivalj  to  tba  tovereign.  The  tombs 
of  tba  kings,  also»  stood  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  formed  part  of  the  palace 


andcr  tba  name  of  **  Sdmuu**  In 
tfab  enclosure  the  Ptolemies  were 
buried,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the 
dty,  whose  body  having  been  brought 
to  Egypt,  and  kept  at  Memphis  while 
tfaa  tomb  was  preparing,  was  tiiken 
ihanca  to  Aleiandris,  and  depo&ited 
in  tba  royal  cemetery.  Strabo  men- 
tions the  remoTal  of  the  oiiginal  gold 
cvflin  in  which  it  was  buried,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  of  gists,  in 
which  it  was  seen  by  Augustus ;  who, 
to  show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
so  great  a  man,  adorned  it  with  a 
golden  crown,  and  strewed  it  with 
lowers. 

Arab  tradition  has  long  continued 
to  record  the  eiistence  of  tlie  tomb 
of  Atexttnder :  snd  Leo  Afiicanus 
mentions  "a  »mali  edifice  standing 
in  tJie  midst  of  the  mounds  of  Alex- 
ander, built  like  a  chapel,  remarkable 
for  the  tomb,  where  the  body  of  the 
great  prophet  and  king,  Alexander, 
is  preserred.  It  is  highly  honoured 
by  the  Moslems;  and  a  great  con- 
course of  strsngers  from  foreign  Innds 
who,  with  feelings  of  religious  vene- 
ration, ^isit  this  tomb,  uAen  leave 
there  many  charitable  donations.**  The 
building  traditionally  repotted  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Alviander,  has  lately 
been  found  by  Mr.  Sioddart  amidst 
the  mounds  of  the  old  city.  It  re- 
sembles an  ordinsry  Shrkirs  tomb, 
and  is  near  the  batli  to  the  west  of  the 
road  leading  frum  the  Fiank  quarter 
to  the  Pompey's-Fillar.Gate.  But 
its  position  does  not  agree  with  tlie 
*<  Soma,"  according  to  Sirabo's  ac- 
count i  and  the  authority  of  Arab  tra- 
dition cannot  always  be  trusted. 

Tlie  sarcophagtis  said  to  have  been 
looked  upon  by  tlic  |>r(>pla  of  Alex* 
andria  as  the  tomb  of  Iscandrr,  was 
taken  by  the  French  from  tha  notk  of 


Athanasius,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  lliat  it  is  what  tha  Araba 
believed  to  ba  of  the  Greek  conqueror 
seems  sufficiently  evident,  but  neither 
their  authority  nor  probability  sufiioe 
to  establish  its  claims ;  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic legends,  containing  the  name 
of  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  prove  it  to 
have  belonged  to  king  Amyrtwui. 
It  is  not  from  the  fact  of  Alexander*! 
body  having  been  deposited  in  a  glass 
coffin  that  the  claims  of  the  breccia 
sarcophagus  may  be  questioned,  —  aa 
the  glass  (like  the  golden)  case  was 
doubtleis  placed  in  an  outer  one  of 
stone; — but  the  improbability  consists 
in  the  body  of  so  great  a  king,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  having  been  de- 
])Osited  in  a  borrowed  sarcophagus,  at 
a  time  when  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
of  cutting  hard  stones  were  as  much 
practised  as  at  any  previous  period ; 
and  Ptolemy  Lagus  had  at  his  com- 
msnd  all  the  workmen  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  suppo^  that  a  Pha- 
rsoh*s  body  would  have  been  deprived 
of  its  resting-place,  to  make  room  for 
that  of  a  Greek  monarch ;  and  the 
violation  of  tlie  tombs,  which  could 
not  have  happened  in  secret,  when 
such  large  sarcophsgi  were  removed 
from  them,  was  more  likely  to  take 
place  under  the  Arabs  than  the  Greek 
kings. 

The  islsnd  of  Antirhodtu,  situated 
before  the  artificial  harbour,  with  its 
psiace  and  port,  is  supposed  by  Po- 
cocke  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  sea,  and  to  have  stood  opposite 
tlie  two  obelisks. 

The  same  learned  traveller  also 
conjectures  that  on  a  hill  above  this, 
now  called  Kom  Dimes,  near  the 
Rosetta  Gate,  was  the  theatre.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  waa  the  /\>sf- 
diMM,  apparently  a  part  of  the  city, 
on  a  cove,  containing  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  whence  it  derived  its 
name.  It  extended  from  the  em* 
|iorium  or  market-place ;  and  before 
it  Antony  built  tlie  T\wtomitim,  so 
called  from  his  intending  it  as  a  place 
of  rvtiiemeot  after  his  defeat  at  Ac- 
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tium,  where,  like  the  mitanthropic 
Timon  of  Athens,  he  might  shun  the 
world,  and  lead  a  life  of  perfect  seclu- 
sion. It  was  in  going  thence  towards 
the  west,  that  you  came  to  the  C«Bsa- 
rium  and  Emporium,  and  the  recesses; 
beyond  which  were  the  docks,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  Heptastadium. 

The  site  of  the  first  of  these  I  have 
noticed.  The  market  was  probably 
to  the  east  of  the  obelisks;  the  TVmo- 
nimmt  at  the  projecting  point  between 
the  obelisks  and  the  small  canal  to  the 
north-east;  and  the  docks  occupied 
what  is  now  the  great  square  of  the 
Frank  quarter,  which  stands  ou 
ground  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  mole  or 
HepUstadium,  was  the  port  of  Eu- 
nostus,  now  called  the  old  harbour; 
and  an  artificial  one  above  it  called 
the  Ci(>6tus,  or  basin  (chest),  with 
its  docks,  doubtless  occupied  the  spot 
to  the  south-west  of  the  modern  Fort 
Caffarelli.  Beyond  tliis  was  the  canal 
leading  to  the  Mareotic  Lake.  The 
limits  of  the  city  extended  a  very 
short  distance  farther  to  the  west  of 
the  canal,  beyond  which  were  the 
subuibs  and  NeeropoiU,  with  many 
gardens,  occupying  tlie  space  between 
the  modem  canal  and  the  catacombs. 
Within  the  city,  and  on  (he  eastern 
side  of  the  canal,  stood  several  ancient 
temples,  most  of  which  weie  neglected 
in  Strabo*s  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  otliers  at  Nicopolis. 
There  also  was  tlie  SarapUm,  or 
Serapeum,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
as  reported  by  Plutarch  and  others, 
for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of 
Sarapis,  a  foreign  deity,  whose  wor- 
ship  was  introduced  from  Sinope. 
It  stood  in  that  part  of  the  city  which 
had  formerly  been  occupied  by  Rha- 
cotis,  the  predecessor  of  Alexandria, 
and  was  embellished  with  such  mag- 
nificence, that  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
pronounces  it  unequalled  by  any 
building  in  the  world,  except  the 
Capitol  at  Rome.  It  appears  not 
only  to  have  contained  the  temple  of 
the  deity,  but  to  have  consisted,  like 


the  museum,  of  several  distinct  parte, 
as  the  library  already  mentioned,  and 
peristylar  halls,  adorned  with  beauti- 
ful  works  of  art. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Sarapis  into 
Egypt,  Plutarch  gives  the  following 
account :  *<  Ptolemy  Soter  had  a 
dream,  in  which  a  colossal  statue, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen  before, 
appeared  to  him,  commanding  him 
to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possible  from 
tlie  place  where  it  then  stood,  to 
Alexandria.  On  awaking,  the  king 
was  in  great  perplexity,  not  knowing 
where  the  statue  was.  Sosibius,  how- 
ever, who  was  a  great  traveller,  de- 
clared he  had  seen  one  answering  its 
description  at  Sinope.  Soteles  and 
Dionysius  were,  therefore,  sent  thi- 
ther, and  with  much  diflSculty  suc- 
ceeded in  biinging  tlie  statue  to 
Egypt.  Timotl^us,  the  interpreter, 
and  Manetho  (he  Sebennite,  as  soon 
as  it  arrived,  and  was  shown  to  them, 
concluded,  from  the  Cerberus  and 
dragon,  that  it  represented  Plufo,  and 
persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  no 
other  than  Sarapis.  For  it  was  not  so 
called  at  Sinope ;  but,  on  its  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  it  obtained  tlie  name 
of  Sarapis,  which,  with  the  Egyptians, 
answers  to  Pluto.  The  obseivation 
of  Heraclitus,  the  physiologist,  that 
Hades  (Pluto)  and  Bacchus  are  the 
same,  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion ; 
Osiris  answering  to  Bacchus,  as  Sa- 
rapis to  Osiris,  after  he  had  changed 
his  nature  ;  for  Sarapis  is  a  name 
common  to  all,  as  those  know  who 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Osiris.  The  opinion  of  such  as  pre- 
tend  that  Sarapis  is  no  God,  but  the 
mere  denomination  of  the  sepulchral 
chest,  into  which  the  body  of  Apis, 
after  death,  is  deposited,  is  perfectly 
absurd.  The  priests,  indeed,  at  least 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  tell  us,  that 
Sarapis  is  no  other  than  the  mere 
union  of  Osiris  and  Apis  into  one 
word  ;  declaring  that  Apis  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  and  beautiful 
image  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
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wwd  k  tKpttwiire  of  Joy  and  gladnett, 
iiiico  tbo  fntiTal  which  the  Greeks 
nil  cAflnMtyna,  or  <  the  femst  of  joy,' 
b  by  the  EgypdaiM  termed  Sarri," 

A  drailar  account  is  given  by 
Tkdttis,  Macrobius,  and  Pauaanias ; 
but  Clemens  states  that  the  statue 
was  sent  by  the  people  of  Siiiope  to 
Ptolcmjr  Pbiladelphus,  as  a  mark  of 
snuitnde,  he  luiTing  relieved  their  city 
from  famine  by  a  supply  of  com ;  and 
some  suppose  '*  it  was  brought  from 
Pontns  to  Alexandria,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  influx  of  strangers  into 
that  city." 

Whether  Sarapis  was  a  foreign 
deity,  or  merely  an  aibilrary  Greek 
form  of  Osiris,  the  Ef^ptians  them- 
selves  never  acknowledged  him  among 
the  gods  of  their  Pantheon,  and  rto 
temple  of  Sarapis  was  ever  admitted 
within  the  precincts  of  their  cities.  He 
was,  however,  the  principal  divinity  in 
Greek  and  Roman  towns,  and  in 
later  times  his  worship  became  more 
general  there  than  that  of  anv  other 
deity. 

The  Sarapeum  subsisted  long  after 
the  intioduction  of  Christianity  into 
Egypt,  as  the  last  hold  of  the  Pagans 
of  Alexandria.  Nor  did  it  lose  its 
importance,  as  Strabo  would  lead  us 
to  suppose,  from  the  number  of  rival 
templet,  or  the  increasing  conse- 
quence  of  Nicopolit ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  their  chief  resort,  until  finally 
demolitlted  by  order  of  Thcododus, 
A.  D.  389,  when  the  votaries  of  the 
cross  entirely  subveited  the  ancient 
religion  of  Egypt.  The  building 
and  its  destruction,  are  thus  described 
by  Gibbon.  The  temple  of  Sarapis, 
'*  which  rivalled  the  pride  and  magni. 
licence  of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on 
the  spacious  summit  of  an  artificial 
mount,  raised  one  hundred  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  interior  cavity  was 
strongly  supported  by  arches,  and 
distributed  into  vaults  and  subter- 
raneous apartments.  Tlie  conse- 
crated buildings  were  surrounded  by 
a  quadrangular  portico:   the  stately 
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halls,  the  exquisite  statues,  displayed 
the  triumph  of  the  arts ;  and  the  trea- 
sures of  ancient  learning  were  pre- 
served in  the  famoiu  Alexandrian 
library,  which  had  arisen  with  new 
splendour  from  its  ashes.'* 

But  in  progress  of  time,  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Christians  was  directed 
acainst  this  edifice  ;  the  *'  pious  in- 
dignation of  Theophilus**  could  no 
longer  tolerate  the  honours  paid  to 
Sarapis ;  <•  and  the  insulu  which  he 
offered  to  an  ancient  chapel  of  Bac- 
chus convinced  the  Pagans  that  he 
meditated  a  more  important  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  In  the  tumul- 
tuous capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest 
provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame 
a  civil  war.  llie  votaries  of  Sarapis, 
wliose  strength  and  numbers  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  their  an- 
tagonists, rose  in  arms  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  philosopher  Oiympius, 
who  exhorted  them  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  alurs  of  tlte  gods.  These 
Pagan  fanatics  foitified  themselves  in 
the  temple,  or  ratlier  fortress,  of  Sara- 
pis, repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring 
sallies  and  a  resolute  defence,  and  by 
the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they  ex- 
ercised on  their  Christian  prisoners, 
obtained  the  last  consolation  of  de- 
spair. The  efforts  of  the  prudent 
magistrate  were  usefully  exerted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the 

I  answer  of  Tlieodosius  should  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  Sarapis.  The  two 
parties  assembled  without  arms  in  the 
principal  square;  and  the  imperial 
rescript  was  publicly  read.  But 
when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against 
the  idols  of  Alexandria  was  pro. 
nounced,  the  Christians  set  up  a 
shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fury 
had  given  way  to  consternation,  re- 
tired with  hasty  and  silent  steps,  and 
eluded,  by  thvir  flight  or  obscurity, 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies. 
Theophilus  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  temple  of  Sarapis,  without  any 
other  difficulties  than  those  which  he 

'  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of 
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the  materials;  but  these  obstacles 
proTed  BO  insuperable,  that  he  was 
obliged  Jto  leave  the  foundations,  and 
to  content  himself  with  reducing  the 
edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  a 
part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards 
cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a 
church,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Christian  martyrs.  •  .  .  Tlie  colossal 
statue  of  Sarapis  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  temple  and  religion.  A 
great  number  of  plates  of  different 
metals,  artificially  joined  together, 
composed  Uie  majestic  figure  of  the 
deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  huge 
idol  was  overthrown  and  broken  to 
pieces ;  and  the  parts  of  Sarapis  were 
ignominiously  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria." 

Tlie  Panium,  described  by  Strabo 
as  an  artificial  hpight,  in  the  shape  of 
a  top,  resembling  a  stone  mound, 
with  a  spiral  ascent,  and  commanding 
a  view  of  the  whole  city,  was  sup- 
posed by  Pococke  to  have  been 
marked  by  a  hill  witliin  the  walls 
l)ehind  the  Frank  quarter,  since  oc- 
cupied by  Fort  Caflarelli,  which  is 
built  on  ancient  substructions.  Some 
have  conjectured  it  to  have  been  the 
height  on  which  Pompey*s  Pillar 
stands,  and  others  have  placed  it  on 
the  redoubt-hill  to  the  west  of  that 
monument. 

The  GymnatiuM  stood  near  the 
street  which  extended  from  the  west- 
ern or  Necropolis  gate  to  that  on  the 
Canopic  or  eastern  side ;  which  were 
distant  from  each  other  40  stadia,  the 
street  being  100  feet  broad.  It  had 
porticoes  covering  the  space  of  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  of  which  Pococke 
conjectures  the  granite  columns  near 
the  main  street  to  be  the  remains. 
The  Forum  he  places  between  this 
and  the  sea  ;  and  he  attempts  to  fix 
the  site  of  the  Necro|>oIis  gate  on  the 
south  of  the  present  town.  The  two 
principal  atreeU  were  a  few  years  ago 
clearly  traced,  as  well  as  the  spot 
where  they  intersected  one  another 
(as  Strabo  states)  at  right  angles.    In- 


deed, besides  their  general  direction, 
columns  and  the  remains  of  build- 
ings, seen  in  se^-eral  places,  indicated 
their  site;  but  it  is  diflScult  to  as- 
sign a  place  to  any  particular  edifice 
in  streets,  which,  as  Diodorus  ob- 
serves, contained  a  succession  of  tem- 
ples and  splendid  mansions. 

One  large  building  stood  to  the 
north  of  the  main  street  (which  is  still 
partly  marked  by  the  modern  road  to 
the  Rosetta  Gate),  on  the  nortli-east 
of  S.  Gibarra*s  Garden,  where  some 
very  large  columns  have  lately  been 
found  ;  and  the  Forum  or  Emporium 
was  perhaps  between  this  and  tiie 
sea. 

The  Rosetta  Gate  is  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  large  walled  eireuit, 
which  lies  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  modern  town.  Tlie  space  it 
encloses  is  about  10,000  feet  long,  by 
S200  in  the  broadest,  and  1 600  in  the 
narrowest  part.  It  is  a  large  unin- 
habited area,  whose  gloomy  mounds 
are  only  varied  here  and  there,  by  the 
gardens  or  villas  of  the  Franks,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Alexandiia.  The 
site  of  the  old  Canopic  Gate  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  modern  en- 
trance, which  lies  considerably  far- 
ther  inward  to  the  wesL  Indeed  the 
circuit  has  been  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  latter  stands  on  what  was 
once  part  of  the  street  leading  to  the 
Canopic  Gate,  wliose  site  was  about 
half  a  mile  further  to  the  eastward. 
Tlie  wall  of  the  ancient  city,  on  that 
side,  lies  under  the  lofly  mounds 
occupied  by  tlie  French  lines,  before 
the  battle  of  Alexandria;  and  the 
remains  of  masonry,  its  evident  line 
of  direction,  and  the  termination  of 
the  mounds  of  the  town  in  that  part, 
suflSciently  show  iu  position. 

8.  MONUMKNTSOUTSIDKTHK  CaNOPIO 

GATE. ^ On  going  out  of  the  Canopic 
gate,  and  passing  by  the  Hippodrome, 
you  came  to  Nicopolis,  distant  30  sta- 
dia, or,  according  to  Josephus,  28  from 
Alexandria.  It  was  here  that  Augus- 
tus defeated  the  partisans  of  Antony, 
whence  iu  name,  •*  the  City  of  Vic- 
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VOTf.^  And  in  order  still  more  to 
boooortliet  tpoC,tbc  conqueror  adorned 
it  with  nuroerout  ftmi  Iniildingt  and 
place*  of  public  retort,  which  induced 
OMBy  pereone  to  prefer  it  for  an  abode 
to  Alnandria  itself.  He  also  etub- 
liabed  quinquennial  garnet  there,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  anotlier  city  of  the  same 
name  built  by  him  in  Epiius,  to  com- 
oMmorate  the  victory  of  Actium.  It  is 
now  marked  by  an  old  Roman  staUon, 
called  Casar's  Camp,  and  fragments 
of  masonry,  columns,  and  marble 
mouldings.  The  Hippodrome  may 
also  be  looked  for  on  this  side  of  the 
town,  and  &  Mancint  thinks  that  he 
has  traced  its  figure  in  the  plain  be- 
ycmd  the  French  lines  2800  metres 
(nearly  1]  miles)  from  tlie  Rosettagate, 
and  about  850  metres  from  the  sea. 

There  was  also  a  Circus  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pompey*s  Pillar,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention. 

The  site  uf  the  Canopie  canal  may 
be  partly  found  in  that  of  the  Mali- 
moodeeh.  It  was  on  the  right  as  you 
went  out  of  the  gate,  flowing  into  the 
lake,  and  communicating  with  the 
town  of  Canopus.  The  water  that 
supplied  Alexandria  was  furnished  by 
this  canal  from  the  Nile,  and  partly 
from  the  rains  which  fell  in  winter. 
But  the  principal  supply  wa<,  as  may 
be  supposed,  derivi'd  from  the  canal, 
and  was  preserved  in  cisterns  or  reser- 
voirs, constructed  beneath  the  houses. 
Tlieite  cisterns  were  often  of  consider- 
able sise,  having  their  roofs  supported 
by  rows  of  columns  vaulted  in  biick 
or  stone.  Being  built  of  solid  mate- 
rials and  well  stuccoed,  they  have  in 
many  in«tances  remained  perfect  to 
this  day  ;  and  some  continue  even 
now  to  be  use<l  for  the  «nme  pur- 
pose by  tlie  modern  inhabitants.  Tlic 
water  is  received  into  them  during  the 
inundation,  and  the  cistern  being 
cleanMMl  every  }ear,  previous  to  the 
a<iini%\ion  of  a  fresli  supply,  the  water 
always  remains  pure  and   fn  In 

some,  steps  are  made  in  the  side ;  in 
otl*ers  men  descend  hyan  opening  in 
the  roof,  aikd  this  serves  as  well  for 
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lowering  them  by  ropes,  as  for  draw- 
ing out  the  water,  which  is  carried  on 
camels  to  the  city. 

Reservoirs  of  the  same  kind  are 
also  found  in  the  convents  that  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  :  and  se- 
veral wells  connected  with  them  may 
be  seen  outside  the  walls  i>^  going  to- 
wards the  Mahmood^b  canal.  They 
s1h>w  the  direction  taken  by  the  chan- 
nels, that  conveyed  the  water  to  the 
cisterns  in  the  town.  One  set  of 
them  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  exit 
of  the  Mahmood^h,  anotlier  is  below 
the  hill  of  Pompey*s  Pillar,  and  ano- 
ther a  little  less  than  half  way  from 
this  to  the  former  line.  It  was  by 
means  of  these  dstems  that  Gany- 
medes  during  the  war  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  Alexandrians  con- 
trived to  distress  the  Romans,  having 
turned  the  sea  water  into  all  thoee 
within  the  quarter  they  occupied  ;  an 
evil  which  Cssar  found  great  difficulty 
in  remedying,  by  the  imperfect  sub- 
stitute of  wells. 

9.     PaxSCNT    KXMAIMS  OP  ANCIXKT 

Alexakdria.  —  The  most  striking 
monuments  of  ancient  Alexandria 
are  the  well -known  o6e<itAs  end 
Pompf'y's  Pillar.  Tlie  former  are 
the  same  which,  as  already  shown, 
Pliny  mentions  before  the  temple 
of  Cvsar,  and  which  he  suppoees 
to  have  been  cut  and  sculptured 
by  Mesphres.  In  this  indeed,  he  is 
not  far  from  tl>e  truth,  since  the 
Pharaoh  whose  ovals  they  bear  was 
tlie  third  Thothmes ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able tliat  the  names  of  two  kings  who 
live«l  about  that  |ieriod,  the  first  and 
second  Fhothnies  arc  written  in  Ma- 
netlio's  list  as  Mesplira-Tliolhmosis. 
In  tlie  lateral  lines  are  the  ovals  of 
Remeses  the  Great,  the  supposed  "Se- 
so^trit,  and  additional  columns  of 
hieroglyphits  at  the  angles  of  the 
lower  part  present  that  of  a  later  king, 
apparently  O^rei  II.,  the  tliird  suc- 
cessor of  tlie  great  Remeses. 

Tliey  stood  originally  at  Heliopoli's 
and  were  brought  to  Alesandria  by 
one  of  the  Cicsars ;  though  fame  has 
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attached  to  them  the  title  of  Cleopa- 
tra*$  Needie$,  with  the  latnc  disregard 
to  truth  that  ascribes  to  her  the  honour 
of  erecting  the  Heptastadium  and  the 
Pharos.  They  are  of  red  granite  of 
Syene,  like  most  of  the  obelisks  in 
Egypt,  and  about  57  paces  aparL 
The  sUnding  obelisk  is  about  70  feet 
high,  with  a  diameter  at  its  base  of  7 
feet  7  inches.  Pliny  gives  them  4S 
cubits,  or  63  feet.  One  is  stil)  stand- 
ing, the  other  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  lies  close  to  its  pedestal,  which 
stood  on  two  steps,  of  white  limestone; 
the  pedestals  of  Egyptian  obelisks 
being  usually  a  square  dado  or  die, 
without  any  moulding,  scarcely  ex* 
ceeding  the  diameter  of  the  obelisk, 
and  placed  upon  two  plinths,  the  one 
projecting  beyond  the  other  in  the 
form  of  steps. 

The  height  of  the  fnllen  obelisk,  in 
its  mutilated  state,  is  about  66  feet, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  other. 
It  has  been  given  by  Mohammed  All 
to  the  English,  who  were  desirous  of 
removing  it  to  England  as  a  record  of 
their  successes  in  Egypt,  and  of  the 
glorious  termination  of  the  campaign 
of  1801.  The  Pasha  even  offered  to 
transport  it  free  of  expense  to  tlie  shore, 
and  put  it  on  board  any  vessel  or  raft 
which  might  be  sent  to  remove  it; 
but  the  project  has  been  wisely  aban- 
doned,  and  cooler  deliberation  has 
pronounced,  that,  from  its  mutilated 
state,  and  the  obliteration  of  many  of 
the  hieroglyphics  by  exposure  to  the 
sea  air,  it  is  unworthy  the  expense  of 
removal. 

Pococke  supposes  these  obelisks  to 
have  stood  before  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, but  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority.  He  gives  them  63  feet  in 
height. 

Another  obelisk  once  stood  at  Alex- 
andria, erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  tlie  temple  of  Arsinoe  his  sis- 
ter, which  was  afterwards  taken  to 
Rome.  It  had  origiually  been  cut 
by  Kectabis  (Nectanebo),  and  was 
without  hieroglyphics.  Maximus, 
when  praefect  of  Egypt,  finding  it  in 


the  way  of  the  docks,  removed  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  put  up 
in  the  Forum,  its  apex  having  been 
cut  off  to  be  replaced  with  gold,  which 
was  never  done.  Pliny  gives  it  80 
cubits,  or  1S!0  feet. 

The  temple  of  Arsinoe,  as  Pliny 
shows,  stood  near  the  docks;  and  it 
was  here  that  tlie  celebrated  statue  of 
that  deified  princess  was  placed  by 
Dinocrates,  which,  being  made  of 
loadstone,  was  suspended  in  the  air 
by  an  equal  attraction  of  the  iron  that 
surrounded  it. 

Philadelphus  had  also  erected  a 
temple  to  his  fatlier  and  mother,  where 
their  statues,  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
were  treated  with  the  honours  paid  to 
deities ;  and  Pliny  mentions  "  a  sta- 
tue of  topas  representing  the  same 
Arsinoe,  and  measuring  4  cubits, 
which  was  put  up  in  what  was  called 
the  golden  sanctuary." 

Just  beyond  the  obelisks  to  the  E. 
was  an  old  round  tower,  forming  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  at  the  point  where 
it  turns  off  to  the  southward.  It  was 
called  the  **  Roman  tower,**  though, 
from  its  position  and  style  of  building, 
I  should  rather  attribute  it  to  an  early 
Saracenic  age.  A  drawing  of  it  is 
given  in  the  great  French  work. 

Pompey*»  Pillar  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence about  1800  feet  to  the  south  of 
the  present  walls.  It  consists  of  a 
capital,  shaft,  base,  and  pedestal, 
which  last  reposes  on  substructions  of 
smaller  blocks,  once  belonging  to 
older  monuments,  and  probably 
brought  to  Alexandria  for  the  pur- 
pose.  On  one  I  observed  the  name 
of  the  Second  Psamaticus.  A  few 
years  ago  curiosity  had  tempted  the 
Arabs  and  some  Europeans  to  dig 
into,  and  pick  out  the  cement  that 
united  those  stones,  which  might  have 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  column, 
had  not  the  Paslia  ordered  the  holes 
to  be  filled  up  with  moitar,  to  check 
tlie  curious. 

Its  substructions  were  evidently 
once  under  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  formed  part  of  a  paved  area,  the 
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doBM  Of  wliidi  uK99  bcco  mooTcd 
(probdblj  to  mm  m  materiak  for 
■MTO  raeant  boildinn),  leaving  only 
thoM  bciMBtb  the  column  itself,  to  the 
gnat  rnk  of  tbt  monumenL 

It  is  to  be  rmeued  that  the  pro- 
tMtioo  of  the  Sgjptian  government 
hm  not  been  so  far  extended  to  this 
ioimscing  relic  of  ancient  Alexandria, 
M  to  prevent  its  pedestal  and  shaft 
being  defaced  by  the  names  of  per- 
•OBS  who  have  visited  it,  or  of  ships 
•hat  have  anchored  in  the  port,  some 
of  which  are  painted  in  black  letters 
of  OMmstrous  heighL 

The  nama  given  to  this  column  has 
lad  to  much  criticism.  Some  derived 
it  frooB  Pompaios,  as  having  served 
ftar  a  landmark,  and  others  endea- 
voured to  read  in  tlie  inscription  the 
Baose  of  Pompey,  instead  of  Publius. 
Others,  again,  erroneously  supposed 
iU  Arabic  title,  Am6od  e*  Sowari,  to 
connect  it  with  Severus,  and  some 
even  attiibuted  it  to  Julius  Caesar. 
But  Sari,  or  Sfiwari,  arc  trrms  applied 
to  any  lofty  monument,  which  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  **mast  ;**  and  the 
inscription,  of  which  Mr.  SsU  and  I 
were  enabled,  with  the  as&ihtancc  of  a 
ladder,  and  by  chalking  out  the  letters, 
to  make  a  complete  copy,  bhows  it  to 
have  been  erected  by  Publius  the 
prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honour  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

It  is  as  follows :  — 

TOMTIMIDTATON  ATTOKPATOPA 
TON  nOAIOTXON  AAEHANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANON  TON  ANIKHTON 
nOTBAlOC  EIIAPXOC  AirTHTOT 
EUAFAeO  ? 

Tlio  total  height  of  the  column  is 
98  feet  9  inches,  the  thnft  is  7!l  feet, 
the  circumference  !29  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  ca- 
pital IG  feet  6  inches.  The  shaft  is 
elegant  and  of  good  style,  but  the 
capital  and  |*edc%tal  sre  of  inferior 
workman«hip,  and,  as  has  licen  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Clarke  and  otlirrs, 
have  the  sppesrsnce  of  l>eing  of  a 
different  epoch.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  the  shaft  is  of  an  earlier 


time,  and  that  the  unfinished  capital 
and  pedestal  were  added  to  it,  at  tha 
period  of  iu  erection  in  honour  of  the 
emperor. 

On  the  summit  I  observed  a  cir- 
cular depression  of  considerable  site, 
intended  to  i)dmit  the  base  of  a  statue, 
as  is  usual  on  monumental  columns ; 
and  at  each  of  the  four  sides  is  a 
cramp,  by  which  it  was  secured.  This 
is  more  probable  than  what  I  bvforo 
supposed,  that  it  indicated  the  posi- 
tion of  an  equestrian  statue;  and, 
indeed,  in  an  old  picture  or  plan  of 
Alexandria,  where  some  of  the  a/icicnt 
monuments  are  represented,  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
column.  An  Arab  tradition  pretends 
that  it  was  one  of  four  columns  that 
once  supported  a  dome  or  other  build- 
ing ;  but  little  faitli  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  tales  of  the  modem  inhabitants. 
Macrisi  and  Abde*lat6cf  state  that  it 
stood  in  a  ttoa  surrounded  by  400 
columns,  where  the  library  was  that 
Omer  ordered  to  be  burnt;  which 
(if  true)  would  prove  that  it  belonged 
to  tlie  Saropeum. 

Ttiat  the  people  of  Alexandria 
slionld  erect  a  similar  monument  in 
honour  of  Diocletian  is  not  sui  prising, 
since  he  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion a  claim  to  their  gratitude,  **  having 
granted  them  a  public  allowance  of 
corn  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of 
medimni,**  and  **  after  he  had  taken 
the  city  by  siege,  when  in  revolt  against 
him,  having  checked  the  fury  of  his 
soldiers  in  their  promiscuous  nussacre 
of  the  citixens.'*  To  me,  indceil,  it  ap- 
pear! proluible  that  this  column  silently 
record*  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by 
the  arms  of  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  996, 
when  the  rel>ellion  of  Achilleus  had 
obliged  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  re- 
volted city,  and  the  use  of  the  epithet 
u^iKriToif,  **  iNrtnciMf,'*  applied  to 
the  emperor,  is  in  favour  of  my 
opinion.  Tins  memorable  siege,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  of  the  Decline, 
lasted  eight  months ;  when,  •«  wasted 
by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  it  implored 
tite  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  but 
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experienced  tbe  full  extent  of  his  ' 
severity.  Many  thousands  of  tlie 
citiiens  perished  in  the  promiscuous 
slaughter,  and  tliere  were  few  ob- 
noxious persons  in  Egypt  who  escaped 
a  sentence  either  of  death  or  at  least 
of  exile.*' 

In  tbe  hollow  space  to  the  S.  W.  of 
this  column  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
eireus,  or  a  stadium  ;  from  which  the 
small  fort,  thrown  up  by  the  French 
on  the  adjoining  height,  received  the 
name  of  the  «  Circus  Redoubt.*' 
According  to  the  plan  given  of  it  in 
the  great  French  work,  many  of  the 
details  of  the  interior  were  still  visible, 
and  ito  general  form  is  still  distinctly 
traced.  Some  may  have  hence  inferred 
that  the  gymnasium  stood  in  this 
direction ;  which  too,  according  to 
Strabo,  seems  to  have  been  near  the 
Panium  ;  and  from  its  great  extent, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  supposing 
it  reached  to  the  N.  towards  the 
main  street  that  ran  to  the  Canopic 
gate,  while  its  £.  side  extended  along 
the  other  main  street  which  led  from 
the  port  to  the  lake,  and  which  crossed 
the  former  at  right  angles,  as  alraady 
stated.  The  hollow  road  to  the  £.  of 
Pompey's  Pillar  appears  to  mark  the 
direction  of  the  street  in  this  part; 
and  if  the  gymnasium  was  really  here 
and  comprehended  the  stadium  within 
it,  Pompey's  Pillar  also  stood  within 
its  extensive  limits. 

Nothing  which  remains  of  Alex- 
andria attests  its  greatness  more  than 
the  eataeombt  upon  the  coast  to  the 
westward.  The  entrance  to  them  is 
close  to  a  spot  once  covered  with  the 
habitations  and  gardens  of  the  town, 
or  suburb  of  the  city,  which,  from  the 
neighbouring  tombs,  was  called  the 
Necropolis.  Tlie  extent  of  these 
catacombs  is  remarkable;  but  the 
principal  inducement  to  visit  them  is 
the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  the 
architecture  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers, having  a  Doric  entablature  and 
moxddings,  in  good  Greek  ta^te,  which 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
part  of  Egypt. 


Tapers,  a  basket  of  provisions,  and, 
if  the  traveller  intends  to  penetrate 
far  into  them,  a  rope,  are  necessary ; 
and  if  he  wishes  to  uke  measurements 
of  the  mouldings,  a  ladder.    He  may 

So  either  by  land  or  water.  The 
istance  from  the  Frank  quarter  is 
about  2]  miles.  On  the  way  he  will 
pass  several  tombs  at  the  water*8 
edge,  some  of  which  are  below  the 
level  of  tbe  sea,  and  having  been 
mistaken  for  baths  have  received  the 
name  of  *<  Bagni  di  Cleopatra,*'  If 
he  happens  to  be  remaining  on  board 
any  vessel  in  the  harbour,  he  will  do 
well  to  take  advantage  of  that  time  to 
viiiit  them,  as  it  will  save  a  portion  of 
the  disunce. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  splendid 
edifices  of  Alexandria;  and  the  few 
columns,  and  traces  of  walls,  which  a 
few  years  ago  rose  above  the  mounds, 
are  no  longer  seen.  A  short  time 
since,  three  granite  columns  stood  on 
what  was  once  the  main  street,  be- 
tween the  Canopic  and  Necropolis 
gate,  nearly  opposite  the  mosk  of  St. 
Atlianasius.  The  base  of  another,  on 
the  road  towards  the  Rosetta  Gate, 
remained  in  December,  1841,  and 
was  then  broken  to  pieces;  and  the 
kites  of  these  and  others  in  this  deso- 
late area  will  in  a  few  years  be  matter 
of  uncertainty,  as  is  tliat  of  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  main  streets,  which 
twenty  years  ago  was  distinctly  seen, 
not  very  far  from  the  Catliolic  con- 
vent, near  the  Frank  Square.  Much 
of  course  might  be  done,  to  ascertain 
the  direction  of  the  streets,  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  principal  buildings,  and 
the  general  plan  of  the  ancient  city, 
by  tiacing  the  form  of  the  substruc- 
tions, and  the  sites  of  the  numerous 
arched  reservoirs,  that  once  formed  a 
sort  of  subterraneous  town,  and  doubt- 
less took  their  position  from  that  of 
the  buildings  above.  But  it  would 
be  an  Herculean  labour  to  remove 
the  mounds  that  have  accumulated 
over  them, even  should  they  be  wanted, 
to  fill  up  a  portion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing lake  Mareotis. 
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On  Um  shore  are  the  tombt  mbore- 
mentioned,  and  the  ve«tiges  of  solid 
•ubfttmctiont,  at  the  eastern  and 
western  port;  and  it  is  easy  to  ob* 
senre  from  the  former,  bow  great  a 
depression  of  tlie  land  has  taken  place 
berc^  many  of  them  being  now  sub- 
merged several  feet  below  the  water ; 
and  this  sufficiently  counteracts,  and 
prevents,  any  advance  of  the  Delta 
into  the  sea.  A  similar  depres^on 
of  the  land  is  observable  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  while,  in 
others,  great  elevations,  or  gradual  up- 
lifUngs  of  the  ground,  are  found  to 
have  taken  place,  as  at  Classe  near 
Ravenna,  at  Aries,  and  elsewhere. 
The  same  I  have  also  observed  on  the 
Bed  Sea  at  Sues,  Aboodurrag,  and 
other  places  on  tlie  western  coast, 
where  the  land,  strewed  with  recent 
shells,  is  raised  many  feet  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  seas. 

The  excavations  carried  on,  amidst 
the  mounds  of  the  old  town,  now  and 
then  bring  to  light  a  few  relics,  as 
parts  of  ststues,  large  columns,  and 
remains  of  masonry,  which  last,  if 
properly  examined  and  planned  at  the 
time,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  tl»e 
position  of  its  ancient  buildings;  and 
whoever  has  an  opportunity  would  do 
well  to  mark  the  site  of  ruins  wherever 
tliey  are  found. 

Behind  Signor  G Ibarra's  garden, 
and  towards  the  £.  N.  £.  of  the  Greek 
convent,  are  some  large  substructions, 
with  several  granite  columns  of  C4mi- 
siderable  site,  evidently  belonging  to 
a  very  fine  edifice ;  and  behind  Mr. 
Cossiva'ft  liouse,  (at  E)  near  the  end  of 
the  Frank  Square,  are  other  granite 
columns,  of  smaller  dimensions,  some 
of  which  are  remarkable  from  being 
clustered  together  in  threes.  These 
last  perhaps  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Arsinoe,  whose  obelisk  was  re- 
moved, in  consequence  of  its  being 
in  the  way  of  the  docks.  There  are 
also  some  large  columns,  and  exten- 
sive brick  substructions,  as  well  as 
stone  vaults,  at  a  short  distai»ce  beyond 
this  spot,  about  1400  feet  to  the  east 
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of  the  Saracenic  tower,  where  the 
basement  of  a  large  building  is  seen, 
with  remains  of  cisterns  once  beneath 
the  ground-floor. 

About  600  or  700  feet  behind  tha 
obelisks,  and  in  a  line  with  the  wall 
of  the  Greek  convent,  are  the  vestiges 
of  buildings ;  and  in  this  spot  wcra 
found  a  marble  colossal  foot,  of  good 
Greek  workmsnsliip,  sent  by  Mr. 
Harris  to  the  Britbh  Museum,  and 
part  of  a  group,  evidently  representing 
a  Roman  emperor,  proljably  Tiajan, 
with  Dacian  captives  at  his  feet. 
From  their  place  behind  the  obelisk, 
and  the  latter  group,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Ciesareum  extended  to 
this  spot;  though  from  the  number 
of  public  buildings  tliat  stood  here  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of 
any  one. 

At  the  end  of  a  mound  near  the 
road,  between  tlie  mosk  of  St.  Atha- 
nasius  and  the  Fort  of  Napoleon  (or, 
as  some  call  it.  Fort  Cretin),  the  ruins 
of  a  palace  are  laid  down  in  the  French 
plan.  About  tlie  mouth  of  the  canal 
tliat  runs  into  the  new  or  eastern 
linrbour,  arc  fragments  of  granite  and 
broken  columns,  with  an  appeal ance 
of  a  paved  sUeet ;  and  the  course  of 
this  canal  runs  in  great  part  tlirough 
the  wallt  and  substructions  of  brick 
buildings. 

Other  vestiges  of  ruins  appear  to 
the  eastward  ;  and  near  the  coaU  in 
that  direction,  beyond  Cape  Lochias 
and  tlie  modern  Laxzaretto,  are  sooM 
Arab  tombs  on  an  eminence  or  mound, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  a  Santoo, 
called  Shekh  ShahtUk.  I  there 
observed  a  broken  sarcophagus  and 
fragments  of  columns ;  and  below, 
upon  the  beach,  are  masses  of  an  old 
wall,  and  remains  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  bath.  Tliere  are  also 
some  black  Uones,  apparently  inaiking 
the  existence  of  a  street  or  cause  war* 
and  several  diannels  for  water  cut  inr 
the  rock  leading  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
arched  brick- work,  and  other  remains 
of  buildings.  The  rock  is  hewn  into 
the  form  of  rooms  and  channels  in 
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several  placet  hereabouts ;  and  just  to 
the  W.  of  the  Port  Liocbias  are  ruins 
at  the  water's  edge;  and  some  way 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  canal  aie 
remains  of  buildings,  reservoirs,  solid 
masonry,  and  broken  granite  columns. 
It  was  here  Uiat  I  found  tlie  small 
statue  of  Harpocrates,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  At  the  first  pro- 
jecting point  to  the  W.  of  Cape 
Lochias,  the  French  have  laid  down, 
in  their  plan  of  Alexandria,  a  ruined 
mole,  at  the  next  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  and  then  the  Roman  tower 
near  the  obelisks,  already  mentioned. 
10.  Sizx  AMD  ncroaTAMCE  OP 
Alxxamoria.  —  The  circumfeience 
of  ancient  Alexandria  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  15  miles,  and  we 
have  seen  that  Strabo  gives  it  a  dia- 
meter  of  SO  stadia,  or,  as  Diodorus 
says,  a  length  of  40  stadia.  Its 
populatiou  amounted  to  more  tlian 
300,000  free  inhabitants,  "  besides  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  slaves;" 
and  we  may  judge  of  its  magnificence 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves  considered  it  inferior  only  to 
their  own  capital.  Nor  weie  the 
greatness  and  flourishing  condition 
of  Alexandria  of  short  duration ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  year  640  a.  n., 
when  taken  by  the  Arabs,  it  was  le. 
markable  for  its  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. "  I  have  taken,**  says  Amer 
in  his  letter  to  the  CaU'ph,  "  the  great 
city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
riches  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains 
4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres 
or  places  of  amuscmeni;  12,000  shops 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  40,000 
tributary  Jews.** 

The  flourishing  state  of  Alexandria, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  refers  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  DionysiuSf-in  whose 
reign  he  visited  Egypt ;  but  it  was 
canied  to  a  much  higher  point  under 
the  Caesars,  and  the  suburbs  alone 
contained  the  population  of  a  large 
city.  Every  thing  tended  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  place.     Com- 


merce was  established  on  a  broader 
basis.  The  intercourse  with  Europe 
was  increased  to  an  extent  unknown 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  bound- 
less dominion  of  the  Romans  made  it 
the  emporium  of  the  whole  world. 
<*  In  former  times,"  says  Strabo, 
**  there  were  not  twenty  vessels  that 
ventured  to  navigate  Uie  Red  Sea,  so 
as  to  pass  out  of  the  straits ;  but  now 
theie  aio  great  fleets  tliat  make  the 
voyage  to  India,  and  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Ethiopia,  returning  laden 
with  very  valuable  cargoes  to  Egypt, 
whence  they  are  distributed  to  other 
places.  Tfiey  are,  therefore,  subject 
to  a  double  duty,  first  upon  importa- 
tion, and  then  upon  exportation ;  and 
the  duties  upon  the  valuable  articles 
aie  themselves  proportionably  valu- 
able. Besides,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  monopoly,  since  Alexandria 
is  so  situated  as  to  be  tlie  only  ware- 
house for  receiving  them,  and  for 
transmitting  tliem  to  other  places.'* 

**  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and 
India,**  says  Gibbon,  "flowed  through 
the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital  and 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness  was 
unknown.  Some  were  employed  in 
blowing  of  glass,  others  in  weaving  of 
linen ;  others,  again,  in  manufactur- 
ing the  papyrus.  Either  sex,  and 
every  age,  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  industry,  nor  did  even  the 
blind  or  the  lame  want  occupation 
suited  to  their  condition.  But  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  a  various  mix- 
ture of  nations,  united  the  vanity  and 
inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
superstition  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  most  trifling  occa- 
sion, a  transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or 
lentils,  tlie  neglect  of  an  accustomed 
salutation,  a  mistake  of  precedency 
in  the  public  baths,  or  even  a  reli- 
gious dispute,  were  at  any  time  sufli- 
cient  to  kindle  a  sedition  among  that 
vast  multitude,  whose  resentments 
were  furious  and  implacable.*'  The 
same  advantages  of  position  which 
pointed  it  out  to  the  discerning  eye  of 
Alexander,  as   likely   to    rival    ond 
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•upplant  commercial  Tyre,  continued 
till  a  Ut«  period  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare of  Aleiandria.  The  Indian 
trade,  brought  thiough  Berenice,  Phi- 
loccra,  Myoa  Hormos,  and  ArsinoiS, 
and,  in  afier  timet,  through  Suei  and 
KoMayr,  and  descending  by  the  Nile 
and  the  canal  to  the  gates  of  Alexan- 
dria, flowed  for  many  centuries  in  this 
channel  to  tlie  markets  of  Europe  ; 
nor  in  spite  of  the  fanaticinn  of  its 
Moslem  conquerors,  did  it  fail  to  re- 
tain some  portion  of  its  former  conse- 
quence; and  when  the  Venetians 
obtained  permission  to  establish  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Egypt, 
the  trade  of  Alexandria  was  once 
more  rerired.  And  though  tlic 
Asiatic  caravans  shared  some  portion 
of  the  cmolumenta  of  Indian  com- 
merce, it  was  only  finally  annihilated 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope,  and  the  successful  enterprises 
of  the  Portuguese. 

Tlicse  bygone  events  are  particularly 
interesting  at  a  time  when  the  overland 
communication  seems  once  more  to 
open  favourable  prospects  for  Alex« 
andria :  but  this  is  a  subject  which  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss. 

1 1.  The  iKiiAaiTAKTs  ot  Ai.exan- 

DaiA The  population  of  modern 

Alexandria  had  till  latterly  lievn  on 
the  decline,  anil  is  report«rd  to  have 
been  reduced  at  one  time  to  GOOO 
fouls;  but  under  the  government  of 
Mohammed  Ali  it  hai  greatly  re- 
covered, and  is  computed  at  present 
to  amount  to  80,(XX),  including  the 
garrison  of  6000  or  8000  men,  and 
the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  reckoned  at 
about  I'J.OOO,  leaving  G0,000  for  the 
population  of  tl>e  place. 

As  in  former  times,  the  inhabitants 
are  a  mixed  race,  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  all  parts  of  Egypt,  with 
Turk«,  Allianians,  S> riant,  Greeks 
Jews,  Copts,  and  Armenians,  inde- 
pendent of  Fiank  settlers. 

According  to  the  account  of  Alex- 
andria, given  by  Polybiut,  the  inhabit- 
ants were,  in  hi*  time,  of  three  kinds; 
1.  Tlie  Egyptians,  or  people  of  the 
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country,  a  keen  and  civilised  race; 
2.  The  mercenary  troops,  who  were 
numerous  and  tuibulent,  for  it  wai 
the  custom  to  keep  foreign  soldiera 
in  their  pay,  who  having  armi  in  their 
bands  were  more  ready  to  govern  than 
to  obey  ;  and,  3.  llie  Alexandrians, 
not  very  decidedly  tractable,  for  airoi- 
lar  reasons,  but  still  better  than  the 
last :  for  having  been  mixed  with 
and  descended  from  Greeks,  who  had 
settled  there,  they  had  not  thrown  off 
the  customs  of  that  people.  Thia 
part  of  the  population  was,  however, 
dwindling  away,  more  especially  at 
the  time  when  Poly  bins  visited  Egypt 
during  the  rcign  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  ;  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
seditious  proceedings,  h.id  attacked 
the  people  on  several  occasions  with 
his  troops,  and  had  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  successors 
of  Physcon  administered  the  govern- 
ment as  badly  or  even  worse ;  and  it 
was  not  till  it  had  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  that  the 
condition  ot  the  city  was  improved. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Strabo, 
*'  one  of  the  three  Roman  battalions 
was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  the  otlier 
two  in  the  countiy:  exclusive  of 
nine  companies  of  Romans,  three  in 
the  lity,  three  in  garrison  at  Syene, 
on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and 
three  otheis  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country  :  besides  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  distributed  in  like  man- 
ner in  the  most  convenient  places. 
Of  the  natives  %«ho  were  employed  in 
the  government  oi  the  cities,  one  was 
the  txigM*  or  expounder,  clad  in 
purple,  and  receiving  tlie  honours  of 
the  country,  who  took  care  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  city.  Theio 
were  aKo  the  «  riter  of  commentaries 
or  register,  and  the  archidicastes  or 
chief  judge ;  and  tlic  fourtli  was  the 
captain  of  tlie  night  The  same 
ofl^cer  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
k''njn;  but  they  (the  IMolemies) 
governed  so  bsdiy,  that  the  welfare 
of  the  city  was  sacrificed  tw  want  of 
proper  management  ;**  and  this  neg* 
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loct  was  rendered  more  injuriout  in 
Alexandria  by  tlie  seditious  spirit  of 
the  people. 

The  Alexandrians  continued,  even 
under  the  Romans,  to  manifest  their 
turbulent  character;  and  Tiebcllius 
Pollio  tells  us,  they  were  "  of  so  im- 
petuous and  headlong  a  disposition, 
that  on  the  most  trifling  occasions 
they  were  enticed  to  actions  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency  to  the  re- 
public. Fiequcntly  on  account  of 
an  omission  of  civilities,  the  refusal  of 
a  place  of  honour  at  a  bath,  the  se- 
questration of  a  ballad,  or  a  cabbage, 
a  slave's  slioe,  or  other  objects  of  like 
impoitance,  they  have  sliown  such 
dangerous  symptoms  of  sedition,  as 
to  require  the  inteifeience  of  an 
armed  force.  So  general,  indeed, 
was  this  tumultuous  disposition,  that 
when  the  slave  of  the  then  governor 
of  Alexandria  happened  to  be  beaten 
by  a  soldier,  for  telling  him  that  his 
shoes  were  better  than  the  soldier's,  a 
multitude  immediately  collected  be- 
fore the  house  of  ^milianu%  the 
commanding  officer,  armed  with  every 
seditious  weapon,  and  using  furious 
threats.  He  was  wounded  by  stones  ; 
and  javelins  and  swords  were  pointed 
at  and  thrown  at  him.** 

The  letter  of  Adrian  also  gives  a 
curious  and  far  fiom  favourable  ac- 
count of  this  people  in  his  time ; 
which,  though  extending  to  all  the 
Egyptians,  refers  particularly  to  the 
Alexandrians,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  mention  of  Serapis,  the  great  deity 
of  their  city.  **  Adrian  Augustus, 
to  the  Consul  Servian,  greeting :  —  I 
am  convinced,  my  friend  Servian,  that 
all  the  inliabitanU  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
you  made  honourable  mention  to  roe, 
are  trifling,  wavering,  and  changing 
at  every  change  of  public  rumour. 
The  %vorshippers  of  Serapis  aie  Chris- 
tians, and  tho%e  who  call  themselves 
followers  of  Christ  pay  their  devotions 
to  Serapis ;  every  chief  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  every  Samaritan,  each 
Christian  priest,  the  mathematicians, 
soothsayers,  and   physicians   in    the 


gymnasia,  all  acknowledge  Serapis. 
Tlie  patriarch  himself,  whenever  he 
goes  into  Egypt,  is  obliged  by  somo 
to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  Christ. 
The  people  are,  of  all  others,  tlie  most 
inclined  to  sedition,  vain,  and  inso- 
lent. Alexandi  ia  is  opulent,  wealthy, 
populous,  without  an  idle  inhabitanL 
Tliey  have  one  god  (Serapis),  whom 
the  Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles 
worship.  I  could  wish  that  the  city 
practised  a  purer  morality,  and 
showed  itself  woithy  of  ite  pre-emi- 
nence in  sixe  and  dignity  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  I  have  conceded  to 
it  every  point ;  I  have  restored  its  an- 
cient privileges ;  and  have  conferred 
on  it  so  many  more,  tliat  when  I  was 
there  I  received  the  thanks  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  immediately  on  my 
departure  they  complimented  my  son 
Verus.  You  have  heaid,  too,  what 
they  said  about  Antoninus: —  I  wish 
them  no  other  curse  than  that  they 
may  be  fed  with  their  own  chickens, 
which  are  hatched  in  a  wsy  I  am 
ashamed  to  relate.  I  have  forwarded 
to  you  three  drinking-cups,  which  have 
the  property  of  changing  tlicir  colour," 

Besides  the  local  authorities  above- 
mentioned,  there  were  numerous  Ro- 
man officers  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars, 
appointed  from  Italy,  as  the  governor, 
and  others,  exercising  militaiy  com- 
mands ;  the  decurions,  to  whom  the 
police  regulations,  the  superintendence 
of  the  games,  and  the  provisioning  of 
the  city  were  entrusted;  the  agents 
for  transmitting  corn  to  Rome ;  the 
collectors  of  taxes  and  duties  on  ex- 
ports and  imports ;  and  many  others ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  tlie 
registrars  of  passports.  For  Strabo 
seems  to  say  that  no  one  could  leave 
the  port  of  Alexandria  without  their 
sanction;  and  their  authority  was 
maintained  by  '*  numerous  guards 
stationed  at  the  port,  and  every  other 
exit  of  the  city."  This  scrutiny, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  less  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  than  under 
the  Ptolemaic  kings. 

The  character  of  the  Alexandrians 
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■t  the  ptvwnt  day  m  not  looked  upon 
wiib  respect  cither  by  the  Cairenes, 
or  tlw  people  of  the  Berbery  coest, 
wbooecasiooellyTiut  this  city.  They 
•f*  still  both  in  manner  and  appear- 
•Bce  m  mixed  race;  and  you  may 
perceive  in  them  something  of  the 
Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Mo- 
ghrebee. 

18.  CuMATS. —  TRs  Lavs  Mars- 
OTtt.  —  Canals.  —  Seveial  ancient 
writers,  aa  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Am- 
mianiu  MarcelUnus,  Quintus  Curtius, 
■ad  even  Celsus,  «peak  of  the  climate 
of  Alexandria  as  healthy,  with  a  tem- 
perature both  cool  and  talubrious. 
This  Scrabo  attributes  to  the  admis- 
aioB  of  the  Nile  water  into  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  apparently  not  without 
reason ;  since  it  is  notorious  Uiat  the 
fevers  prevalent  there  are  owing  to 
exhalations  from  it ;  and  medical  men 
have  lately  recommended  that  the 
Nile  water  should  be  freely  admitted 
Into  it,  to  remedy  this  evil.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  thin  lake  was 
nearly  dry;  but  during  the  contest 
between  tlie  English  and  French  at 
Alexandria,  the  tea  was  let  into  it  hy 
the  former,  in  order  to  impt'de  the 
communication  of  the  bc^iegvd  ^ith 
Cairo,  and  cut  off  the  Mtpply  of  frc^h 
water  from  tlie  ci'y ;  and  it  is  now 
once  more  a  lake. 

Tlie  Lake  Mareotis  was  formerW 
practicable  for  ltoM«,  and  of  t ufRcient 
depth  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  in- 
land  navigation.  Stralm  n\^t%  it  a 
little  less  than  500  ^adia  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  100  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing  eight  inlands  mithin  it;  and  itt 
hanks,  which  i*rre  thickly  inhabited, 
enioyed  great  reputation  fur  the  ex- 
cellent  wine  they  produced. 

Pliny  says  it  was  fofTni-rly  called 
Arapotes;  tliat  it  communicated  by  a 
sluice  with  the  Canopic  canal,  and 
containetl  several  inlands.  He  gives 
it  SO  miles  across  and  GOO  in  cir- 
cumfrrence;  and,  ■ccort'.ing  to  oilier 
calculations,  it  was  40  scluvnet,  or 
150  Homan  mites,  in  length,  and  the 
\  in  breadth. 


Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  the  site  of 
an  old  canal  which  communicated 
from  Lake  Mareotis  with  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  The  banks  and  channel 
of  a  large  canal,  running  from  the 
lake  to  the  old  harbour,  may  also  be 
seen  about  halfway  between  the 
modern  city  and  Maribot  point,  about 
4  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  modem 
town  and  little  more  than  1}  mile  be- 
yond the  Catacombs.  It  is  6600  feet 
long ;  the  high  mounds  on  either  side 
are  about  2:0  feet  apart,  and  the 
brcadtli  of  the  canal  itself  may  have 
been  about  80  feet.  There  is  also 
the  bed  of  a  small  channel  about  half 
way  from  the  town  and  tlie  Cata- 
combs, but  probably  of  late  time; 
and  the  canal  that  leads  from  the 
Mahmood^'h  to  the  Rosetta  gate,  and 
I  enters  the  new  port  near  the  laxaretto, 
I  is  a  modern  work,  cut  thiough  the 
walls  and  basements  of  ancient  build- 
ings.  The  old  canal  that  ran  into  the 
scs,  near  the  ba^in  of  Kibotos,  was 
doubtless  that  passing  under  the  pre- 
sent walls,  Mitliin  the  western  gate. 
The  Canopic  canal  was  on  the  east  of 
the  town. 

1 3.  Till  TWO  Poars,  G  atis.  Walls. 
—  TMK  OLO  Docks. —  We  have  seen 
that  the  two  ports,  called  the  Western 
or  Kuno»tus,  and  the  Great  Harbour, 
were  formerly  only  separated  by  the 
Heptastadinm,  and  had  a  communi- 
cation by  bridges,  which  formed  part 
of  that  mole.  Since  the  rule  of 
the  Moslems,  a  far  more  marked  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  lietween  those 
two  ports  than  is  conveyed  by  lite 
mere  difference  of  name,  the  one  hav- 
ing U'cn  till  Utely  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  Turki»h  vessels  and  the 
other  alone  appiopriated  to  those  of 
the  Christian  states.  For  until  the 
l>eginning  of  the  present  century  no 
Cliri%tian  vessel  %«as  pennitted  to 
enter  the  old  or  western  liaibour;  or, 
if  coin|ielled  to  do  so  by  stress  of 
weather,  was  forced  to  go  round  as 
soon  as  an  op|M>rtunily  offered ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  custom 
that  all  the  houses  of  the  Europeans, 
r  9 
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constituting  the  Frank  quarter,  were 
built  on  that  tide  of  the  city.  The 
privilege  of  using  the  old  harbour  and 
that  of  riding  on  horseback  were  ob- 
tained by  the  English  for  all  Euro- 
peans, on  evacuating  Alexandiia. 

The  four  principal  gates  of  Alex- 
andria were  the  Canopic  on  the  east, 
the  Necropolis  Gate  on  the  west,  and 
those  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  the  two 
ends  of  tlie  street  that  ran  from  the  sea 
to  the  lake.  As  you  looked  down  the 
latter  street,  Uie  ships  in  the  Great 
Harbour  were  seen  on  one  side,  and 
those  in  the  Maieotic  port  on  the  other; 
the  two  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  as  already  suted. 

No  portion  of  the  ancient  circuit 
now  remains,  and  even  the  Saracenic 
wall  has  lately  been  removed  to  make 
woy  for  tlie  increasing  sise  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Saracenic  tower,  at  tlie 
extreme  end  of  tlie  wall  towards  the 
sea,  is  still  left  standing,  and  may  be 
seen  immediately  behind  the  first  row 
of  houses  to  the  south  of  the  Frank 
square.  This  is  said  once  to  have 
been  bathed  by  the  sea,  and  the 
buttress  projecting  from  it  might  seem 
to  justify  this  assertion  ;  but  it  is  for 
more  probable  that  the  low  space  be- 
fore  it,  formerly  a  pool  of  water,  and 
now  the  Frank  square,  was  the  site  of 
the  ancient  docks,  and  that  the  wall 
turned  off  to  the  right  at  this  spot,  in 
order  to  avoid  so  low  and  unstable  a 
foundation.  The  Saracenic  walls  en- 
closed what  may  be  called  the  Arab 
city,  and  the  modern  Alexandria  may 
be  styled  the  Turkish  town.  It  stands, 
as  already  observed,  without  the  circuit 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Arab  city, 
partly  on  the  Mole  or  Heptastadium, 
and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  docks 
mentioned  by  Strabo ;  and  its  houses 
may  be  said  to  occupy  no  portion  of 
ancient  Alexandria,  except  at  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  ancient  mole.  Nor 
are  any  cisterns  found  beneath  tlie 
bouses  of  the  modern  town. 

My  conjecture  tliat  the  new  square 
of  the  Frank  quarter  covers  the 
principal  part  of  the  Great  Docksi  is 


confirmed  by  there  being  no  cisterns 
below  the  surface,  by  the  lowness  of 
its  original  level  (which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  a  pool  of  water  in  winter, 
before  the  ground  was  raised  to  re- 
ceive the  present  houses),  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  architect,  «  Signor  Man- 
cini,  wlien  digging  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  houses,  found  nothing 
below  the  surface  upon  the  whole  line 
but  a  layer  of  sea- weed,  showing  the 
sea  to  have  been  once  over  it.*'  The 
Coptic  name  of  this  spot,  Mdntheei, 
is  also  remarkable,  signifying  a  *'  pool,'* 
or  *'  marshy  ground :  **  and  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
support  of  my  opinion. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  present 
walls,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the 
mounds  of  the  old  city,  were  built  in 
1811,  and  that  those  alone  behind  the 
Frank  quarter  are  of  early  Arab  time. 
Other  portions,  however,  may  be 
based  on  Saracenic  foundations;  but 
the  only  ancient  part  appeara  to  be 
the  Roman  tower  to  the  east  of  the 
obelisks. 

H.  MOSKS    AND    OTHEa    BuiLD- 

iNGs  WITHIN  THE  Walls.  —  There 
arc  some  mosks,  convents,  gardens, 
and  villas,  amidst  the  mounds  of  the 
old  city,  as  well  as  two  or  three  forts, 
thrown  up  by  the  French  during  their 
occupation  of  Egypt  One  of  the 
convents,  or  rather  monasteries,  is 
called  of  Su  Mark.  It  belongs  to 
the  Copts,  who  pretend  to  possess  the 
liead  and  body  of  St.  Mai  k  ;  though 
Leo  African  us  affirms  that  they  were 
secretly  carried  away  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  taken  to  their  city.  The 
Greeks  also  pride  themselves  in  some 
relics,  said  to  be  of  St.  Catherine,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria. 
Another  convent  belongs  to  the  Latin 
church.  In  the  garden  of  that  con- 
vent a  marble  pedestal  has  lately  been 
found  bearing  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  Julia  Domna. 

One  of  the  mosks  is  called  "  of 
ICOl  columns,**  according  in  number 
withthe/a62ef  ofthe  1001  nights.  It 
is  on  the  west  side,  near  the  gate  of 
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Nccropolk.  Pococke  obscnred  in  it 
four  rowt  of  columns  from  S.  to  W., 
•nd  cMM  row  on  the  other  tide* ;  and 
hcre»  lie  uys,  it  u  rappotcd  thet  the 
cfaarrh  of  St.  Mark  once  stood; 
where  the  patriarch  formerly  lived ; 
and  where  the  Evangelist  is  reported 
to  have  been  put  to  death.  This 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems 
in  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Kamel,  the 
aoo  of  Melek  Adel,  in  1919,  whilst 
the  Crusaders  were  besieging  Dami- 
cCta,  for  fear  that  they  might  surprise 
Aleiandria  and  make  a  fortress  of  its 
solid  walls ;  and  no  offers  on  the  part 
of  the  Christians  could  induce  them 
to  spare  this  venerated  building.  The 
other  great  mosk  is  called  of  St.  Atha- 
nasios,  doubtless,  as  Pococke  observes, 
from  having  succeeded  to  a  church 
of  that  name.  It  is  from  this  that 
the  sarcophagus,  called  the  **tomb 
of  Aleiander,**  was  taken,  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

15.    AmUSXMIWTS    AMD    SlGHTS    IN 

MoDcaN  ALKXAKnaiA.  —  Alexandria 
has  a  small  tlieatie.  Tlic  actors  are 
Europeans,  and  all  amattfuis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  prima  donna. 
Tickets  of  admiwuon  may  be  ob. 
tained  by  strangers,  not  residents, 
gratis,  as  at  Cairo. 

During  the  carnival,  many  private 
and  public  balls  are  given  ;  the  latter 
at  the  Casino.  There  is  also  a  read- 
ing-room, with  a  library,  at  the  cor- 
ncr  of  the  Frank  nquare,  to  which 
access  may  be  had,  on  application  to 
a  member. 

Pew  objects  worthy  of  a  visit  can 
be  mentioned  in  the  modern  town. 
Those i*ho  are  interested  in  Egyptian 
antiquities  will  t>«  gratified  by  teeing 
the  collection  of  S.  D'Anaslaty,  the 
Swedifth  ronfttiUgeneral,  and  a  smaller 
one  with  some  rare  meilal*  belonging 
to  Mr.  Harris.  As  they  are  both 
strictly  private,  an  introduction  is 
rerjuired  to  obtain  permisMun  to  vi»it 
thim. 

The  Pa«ha*s  palace  may  be  seen  by 
an  order,  easily  obtained  (Vom  the  ws- 
ketl  or  •*  steward.**     It  stands  on  the 


port  close  to  the  Aore^  which  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  facing 
the  sea.  The  latter  cannot  be  visited. 
The  former  is  approached  through  a 
small  garden  ;  and,  after  asc^ding  a 
substantial  staircase  in  the  Turkish 
style,  you  reach  the  upper  rooms, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Pasha 
during  his  residence  in  Alexandria. 
They  are  not  remaikahle  for  any 
splendour,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  up 
in  a  simple  manner,  partly  Turkish 
and  partly  European.  The  large 
circular  room  is  handsome,  with  an 
English  chandelier  suspended  in  the 
centre,  over  a  round  table.  Though 
the  Pasha*s  bed-room  partakes  of  an 
European  character,  he  prefers  hia 
old  custom  of  having  his  bed  upon 
the  floor,  to  what  we  should  consider 
the  more  comfortable  mode  of  raising 
it  on  a  bedstead.  It  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  frame-work  sur- 
rounding it  supports  a  mosquito  cur- 
tain. 

Near  this  is  an  lulian  drawing- 
room,  and  in  another  are  the  portraits 
of  Ahmed  Bey,  a  son  of  Ibrahim  Pa- 
sha, and  of  the  three  younger  sons  of 
Afohammed  Ali.  Tlie  dining-room 
is  small,  with  an  inlaid  wooden  floor. 
Tlie  bath  is  neatly  fitted  up  with  mar- 
hie.  Tliere  is  a  hilliard-room,  where 
the  Pasha  frequently  amuses  himself 
by  playing,  and  by  seeing  the  suc- 
cess or  disappointment  of  others.  In 
which  he  appears  to  take  great  de- 
light. Tlie  rt»oms  and  passages  are 
covered  with  floor-cloth  of  ordinary 
quality,  made  in  the  arsenal.  The 
view  looking  over  the  port  is  striking, 
and  particularly  so  when  the  fleet  is  in 
harbour,  which  is  best  seen  fiom  the 
balcony. 

The  arsenal  is  only  interesting  to 
those  who  wi»h  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  that  and  similar  esUblisliments 
are  conducted  in  Egypt ;  but  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  ships  of  war  would  re- 
pay any  one,  who  is  curious  about  the 
rapid  formation  of  a  fleet  and  navy, 
with  the  imperftrct  means  afforded  by 
the  country.  On  going  to  the  Paslia*s 
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palace  and  the  arsenal,  from  the  Frank 
quarter,  the  road  lies  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Alezandi  ia  •  but  a 
walk  should  he  taken  in  the  bazaars, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the 
Turkish  part  of  the  town,  though  the 
tortuous  narrow  streets,  or  ratlier  un- 
paved  lanes,  will  not  give  an  exalted 
notion  of  this  dirtj  quarter.  The 
stranji^er  may,  however,  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  dioUery  of 
many  a  scene  witnessed  there  ;  amidst 
the  confusion  of  camels  carrying  large 
burdens  through  these  nariow  pas- 
sages, the  hurry  of  donkeys  driven  at 
full  trot  or  gallop,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
pedestrians,  and  the  more  serious  in- 
convenience of  a  carriage.  Tliis  last 
can  ouly  pass  through  the  principal 
thoroughfare;  and  many  an  impre- 
cation is  whispered  against  so  trouble- 
some an  intruder,  which,  before  the 
Paslia  introduced  his  own,  was  un- 
seen in  Aleiandria. 


ROUTE  2. 


ALKXANDRIA   TO   aOSKTTA   BY    LA  HA. 


From  the  Rosetta  gate  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  Roman  station, 
called  Cflesar*s  camp 

To  Caravanserai,  or  Cafi,  be- 
yond the  site  of  Canopus,  on 
Abookir  Bay      ... 

To  ancient  Canopic  or  Hera- 
cleotjc  mouth  (called  Ma- 
d^h)         -        .        -         - 

To  Etko        -        -         -        . 

To  Rosetta    .... 


Miles. 


n 


13i 


13j 
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On  leaving  the  Rosetta  gate  of 
Alexandiia,  the  load  runs  for  half  a 
mile  over  the  mounds  of  the  andent 
city,  when  it  crosses  the  old  wall,  on 
which  the  French  lines  were  raised, 
and  descends  into  a  plain,  now  partly 
cultivated  by  order  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Here,  about  }  of  a  mile  from  the 


old  wall,  two  gnmire  statues  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Han  is,  apparently  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  with  his  queen,  in  tlie  Egyp* 
tian  style.  One  has  the  form  of 
Osiris,  the  other  of  Isis,  or  of  Athor. 
Other  granite  blocks  and  remains  of 
columns  show  that  this  was  the  site 
of  some  important  building. 

About  2  miles  beyond  the  French 
lines,  or  9^  from  the  Rosetta  Gate,  is 
a  Roman  station,  called  Cicsar's,  or 
the  Roman,  camp.  It  marks  the  site 
of  NieopoHs,  or  J uMopoVin,  where  Au- 
gustus overcame  the  partisans  of  An- 
tuny;  and  is  tlie  spot  where,  1H33 
years  after,  the  English  and  French 
armies  engaged. 

A  few  small  monuments  to  seme  of 
our  countrymen  who  fell  there  may 
still  be  seen  outside  the  walls,  on  one 
of  which  I  observed  the  name  of 
Colonel  Dutens.  It  had  been  tlirown 
down,  and  we  once  more  put  it  up, 
with  a  faint  hope  of  its  being  left  in 
that  position.  Here  fell  the  gallant 
Abercrombie,  on  the  memorable  21  si 
of  March,  1801. 

The  '♦  Camp  '*  resembles  the  Myos 
Hormos,  and  the  fortified  sUtions  or 
hydreumas  in  the  desei  t ;  but  is  strong- 
er, larger,  and  better  built.  It  is 
neaily  square,  measuring  S91  paces 
by  ^6S  within,  the  walls  being  from 
5  to  5}  paces  thick.  It  has  four  en- 
trances, one  in  the  centre  of  each 
face,  15  paces  wide,  defended  by  round 
or  semicircular  towers,  18  paces  in 
diameter,  or  12  within.  On  each  face 
are  6  towers,  distant  from  each  other 
33  paces ;  those  of  the  doorway  ex- 
cepted, which  are  only  15  paces  apart. 
Those  at  the  4  comers  are  larger  than 
the  others,  having  a  diameter  of  22 
paces.  Tlie  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  apparently  filled  from  the 
sea,  which  is  close  to  the  N.  W,  face : 
and  a  short  way  from  the  S.W.  gate 
ore  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that 
supplied  it  with  water ;  probably  part 
of  the  one  seen  to  the  north  of  the 
Mnhmooddeh,  about  8  miles  from 
Alexandria.     The  walls  are  of  stone. 
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vHh  counet  of  flat  bricks,  or  tiles, 
atiotcrvftls,  usual  in  Roman  build- 
infs. 

The  most  remarkable  town  on  this 
road,  in  old  times,  was  Canoput.  The 
plaees  on  the  way  were  Eleusis,  a 
littla  to  the  south  of  Nicopolis,  Ze- 
pbjrium,  and  Taposiris  Parra*  A 
short  di^nee  beyond,  to  the  east  of 
£l«usis,  was  tJie  canal  that  led  to 
SdMdia;  and  on  a  promontory  at 
Taposiris  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Venus  Artinoe. 

In  this  place  the  town  of  Thonis 
was  reported  to  liave  stood,  whose 
nama  was  deiived  from  Tlionis,  the 
king  (or  governor?)  who  entertained 
Menelaut  and  Helen. 

Pococke  thinks  the  island  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  to  the  cast  of 
Abookir,  is  the  promontory  of  Ta- 
posiris, the  successor  of  Thonis,  the 
land  having  sunk  snd  admitted  the 
sea,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  sn  ivland  ; 
and  he  Uiere  perceived  some  ruins, 
the  traces  of  subterraneous  passages, 
and  a  fragment  of  a  spiiinx.  He  also 
mentions  the  ruins  of  un  ancient  tem- 
ple under  tlie  water,  about  2  miles 
from  Alexandria,  which  he  conjectures 
to  have  belonged  to  Zephyrium,  or 
some  otiier  place  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis. 

Canoput  was  1 3  M.  P.,  or  accord- 
ing  to  Sirabo,  1 20  kUdia  (nearly  1 4 
Enelish  mile»)  from  AU'xnndria,  by 
land.  It  sIockI  on  the  west  of  the 
Canopic  nioutli,  between  tihich  and 
that  town  was  the  rillage  of  Hera- 
cleum,  fsmed  for  its  temple  of  H«r- 
cules.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
imagined  it  to  hare  l>oen  called  after 
Canopus  the  pilot  of  Mcnvlaut,  who 
was  buried  there;  but  its  Egyptisn 
name  Kshi-noub,  or  the  **  g<ilden 
soil,*'  and  itt  hi^Yx  antt<|uity,  suffice  to 
show  the  folly  of  thit  a%»ertion ;  which 
it  one  of  many  inbUnces  of  their  mode 
of  changing  a  foreign  name,  in  order 
to  connect  it  with,  and  ei plain  it  by, 
their  own  history.  Canopus  had  a 
temple  of  Serapii,  who  was  tlie  deity 
worsiiipped  there  with  the  grtaiest  re- 
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spect;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  discovered,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  in- 
scription  in  honour  of  *'  Serapis  in 
Canopus.**  The  deity  was  supposed 
to  answer  by  dreams  to  the  prayers  of 
his  votaries,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
consulted  him,  respecting  the  cure  of 
diseases,  and  the  usual  questions  sub* 
mittcd  to  oracles.  Many  otlier  tem- 
ples also  stood  at  Canopus,  as  well  as 
numerous  spacious  inns  for  the  re- 
ception of  strangers;  who  went  to 
enjoy  its  wholesome  air,  and,  above 
all,  the  dissipation  that  recommended 
it  to  the  people  of  Alexandria;  fa- 
mous, or  rather  infamous,  as  it  was* 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  for  the  most  wanton  amuse- 
ments. Thitiier  they  repaired  in 
crowds  by  the  canal  for  tlMt  object. 
Day  and  night,  the  water  was  cover- 
ed  with  boats,  carrying  men  and  wo- 
men, who  d:inced  and  sang  uith  the 
most  unrestrained  licence.  Arrived 
at  Canupus,  they  repaired  to  booths 
erected  on  the  banks,  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  iiidulgmg  in  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation. The  immorality  of  the 
place  was  notorious,  and  it  is  this 
which  led  Seneca  to  say,  **  no  one  in 
thinking  of  a  retreat  would  select 
Canopus,  although  Canopus  might 
not  prevent  a  man  being  virtuous." 

The  degraded  state  of  public  mo- 
rals In  that  town  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  period  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria;  and  the  Cano- 
pus we  read  of  wai  a  Gieek  town. 

On  the  right  of  the  Canopic  canal 
was  the  E'aitic  nome,  so  called  fiom 
the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy  ;  and 
at  the  mouth  uf  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  river  was  the  commencement 
uf  the  liase  of  the  Delts. 

Cannpus  f»too<l  near  the  present 
Abookir  (  Aboo)^^r),  so  well  known 
in  modern  times  from  the  victory  ol>- 
tnined  by  tlie  English  fleet  under 
Nelson,  recorded  in  our  annsis  at  the 
•*  battle  of  the  Nile."  To  that  place 
Mohammed  Ali  sends  his  state  pri- 
soners; having  substituted  conflne- 
r  4 
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ment  in  its  castle  for  the  more  serious 
punishment  of  death. 

A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Abookir  is  an  opening,  called  Madea 
(Mad^h),  the  "ford,"  or  "ferry/* 
by  which  the  lake  Etko  communi- 
cates witli  the  sea,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  old  Canopic  branch. 
Near  this  Pococke  places  Heracleum, 
whence  the  name  Hemcleotic,  applied 
to  this  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was 
also  called  Naucratic,  or  Ceramic. 

The  Canopic  was  the  most  wes- 
terly, as  the  Pelusiac  was  the  most 
easterly,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile« 
Some  ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Hercules,  to  whose  temple  tlie 
slaves  of  Paris  fled,  when  be  was 
forced  by  contrary  winds  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  The  temple  still  existed  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo. 

The  whole  road  from  Alexandria 
to  Rosetta  is  as  tedious,  dreaiy,  and 
bleak  in  winter,  as  it  is  hot  in  sum- 
mer, witli  scarcely  any  resting-place 
except  the  Caf^  near  Abookir,  and 
the  village  of  Etko,  the  Coptic  Tkc^ou, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
road.  After  traversing  a  level  plain, 
you  reach  Rosetta,  whose  gardens 
and  palms,  rising  above  tlie  surround- 
ing sand-drifls,  are  an  agreeable 
change  after  this  gloomy  tract.  There 
IS  a  constant  communication  by  sea 
between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta ;  but 
the  passage  over  tlie  bar  of  the  river  is 
always  disagreeable  and  oAen  dan- 
gerous, so  that  the  journey  by  sea  can- 
not be  recommended. 

ROSETTA.  —  Rosetta,  properly 
Rasheed,  in  Coptic  Trash  it,  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  agreeable 
and  the  prettiest  town  of  Egypt,  cele- 
brated for  its  gardens,  and  looked 
upon  by  the  Cairenes,  as  well  as 
AlexandiJans,  as  a  most  delightful 
letreat  duiiug  tlie  summer.  It  has 
still  its  gardens  which  surround  it  on 
three  sides,  and  the  advantages  of 
situation  ;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
importance  as  a  town,  and  has  ceased 
to  be  the  resort  of  sti  angers.     The 


population,  too,  is  so  much  diminished 
that  a  gieat  proportion  of  its  houses 
are  completely  deserted,  and  falling, 
if  not  already  fallen,  to  ruins.  About 
twenty  years  ago  it  had  36,000  houses, 
and  its  former  flourishing  condition 
is  shown  by  their  style  of  building, 
which  is  yery  superior  to  that  of  other 
Egyptian  towns.  The  columns  at 
the  doors,  the  neatness  of  the  wooden 
windows,  and  the  geneial  appearance 
of  their  walls,  strike  a  stranger,  after 
being  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  it  is  with 
regiet  that  he  sees  whole  quarters  of 
the  town  deserted,  and  houses  falling 
to  decay. 

It  has  several  mosks,  Mans,  and 
bazaars,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  loopholes,  which  might  serve  to 
protect  it  against  a  band  of  Arabs, 
but  would  offer  little  resistance  to 
at  tillery.  The  noi thern  gate  has  two 
small  towers  at  its  side,  of  a  form  by 
no  means  common  in  Egypt;  and 
between  this  and  the  plain  are  the 
most  extensive  gardens. 

Rosetta  boasts  no  antiquities,  but 
on  the  blocks  used  as  thresholds  of 
doors,  iu  the  mosks  and  private 
houses,  a  few  hieroglyphics  may  be 
seen,  among  which  I  observed  the 
name  of  Psamaticus  I.  'Hie  stones 
are  mostly  of  the  hard  silicious  quality 
found  near  the  red  mountain  behind 
Cairo ;  fragments  of  granite  and  ba- 
salt are  also  common,  on  the  latter  of 
which  I  in  vain  looked  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Rosetta  stone,  dis- 
covered by  tlie  French  while  digging 
the  foundations  of  Fort  St.  JuTien, 
a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river. 
The  columns,  as  usual,  are  mostly 
granite  and  marble,  which,  like  the 
others,  have  been  brought  from  old 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  west 
side  are  large  drifts  of  sand,  vying  in 
height  with  the  palm  frees  they 
threaten  to  overwhelm  ;  and  at  the 
S.W.  corner,  close  to  the  ri\'er,  the 
wall  is  terminated  by  a  small  fort, 
mounting  half  a  doien  small  iron 
guns,  witli  two  or  three  Turkish  sol- 
diers smoking  in  the  embrasures. 
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RotetU  it  a  smaller  town  than 
Damicttat  but  better  built,  and  may 
be  about  1}  mile  in  diameter.  It  it 
little  known  in  history,  but  to  us  it 
recalls  a  sad  memorial,  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  restore  the  authority 
of  the  Memlookt,  and  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  our  army,  in  1807. 

The  river  at  Rosetu  is  perfectly 
ftesh,  except  afVer  a  long  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds,  when  the  tea  wa- 
ter, forced  upwards,  mskes  it  slightly 
salt,  and  well  water  is  brought  for 
sale  to  the  town  and  the  boats.  The 
sea  is  distant  6  miles  by  the  river,  or 
S  miles  across  the  plain. 

About  1 J  mile  to  the  south  of  Ro- 
tetta  is  a  hill,  railed  Aboo  Mandoor, 
on  which  stands  a  telegraph,  now 
lodged  up,  and  only  intended  in  case 
of  alarm  on  the  coast  This  hill  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  kite  of  an  an> 
cieiit  town,  probably  Bolbitine,  and 
it  was  this  commanding  position  tliat 
the  Englisli  occupied  on  their  advance 
upon  Rosetu  in  1807. 

Below  are  two  mosks,  very  pic- 
turesque ol»jects  fiom  the  river,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro- 
setu. 


ROUTE   3. 

aOSETTA    TO     ATliM     ASH   CAI%0    ST 
THK    MLE. 


Roietu  to  Aboo  Mandoor     • 

—  to  ilerembal 

—  to  Daroot 

—  to  Atfrh 

Alfeh   to   Cjiiro    (see    Route 
C)  -         -         .         . 


Milet. 
8 

4 

125  J 
H8) 

There  is  nothing  nor  thy  of  remark 
on  the  way  from  Ho\rtU  to  Atfrh. 

At  Mrtoobit  are  the  inoundt  of 
the  aiKicnt  town  of  .Mrtubit,  and  at 
Daroot  and  Shindeeoon  are  the  sites 
of  other  towns. 
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Atfeh  in  at  the  rooutli  of  the  Mafa- 
mood^h,  or  Canal  of  Alexandria, 
where  it  joins  the  Nile. 

ROUTE  4. 

ALIXANDXIA   TO   CAIXO^    IT    LAND, 
TUaOUOH   TUX   DKLTA. 


Alexandria  along  the  north 
bank  of  tlie  Mahmood6eh 
Canal  to  e*Sid,  or  Maison 
Carr^       .... 

To  Karioon  ... 

Birket   GhutUs,  or  el    Birkeh 

Karrawee  (crossing  the  canal) 

Damanhoor  (afler  leaving  the 
canal  and  crossing  tlie  plain) 

Nigeeleh,  or  to  Zowyet  el  Bahr 

Cross  the  river,  and  then  to 
Menoof     .         .         .        . 

Shoobra-Shabfeh  by  Kafr  el 
Hcmmeh,  tlivn  crossing  the 
Damietta  hrsnch 

Shoobia-el.Makkiscb,  the  Pa- 
•ha*s  villa 

N.W.  Gate  of  Cairo       - 


MUss. 


5 

IS 

3t 

18| 

18 

131 

4 

iTT 

For  the  Mshmoo<l^eh  Canal  to 
Karrawee,  see  Route  6. 

Damanhoor  is  the  capital  of  £1 
Baha^rch,  t,  c.  **  the  lower  '*  or 
"  nortttem  "  province.  It  is  called 
by  AI>oolf(Mu  namanlioor  el  W&lieOi, 
**  of  the  desert,"  and  in  Coptic  Pi« 
dimrnhor,  or  Tminhor.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  succM^or  of  llermo- 
p«>li«  Parva,  which  whs  near,  or,  as 
Stiabo  sny*,  on  tlie  rittr,  the  Canopic 
branch  pa««ing  thiouf;h  ific  plain  to 
tlie  north  of  it. 

At  Ni^f^lrh  are  staiioned  llie  re- 
Iay«  of  a«%es  that  currj  tlie  Indian 
mails  iMrtwren  (*airo  and  Aleiandria, 
and  lirrv  thr  road  rrosMrs  tlie  riter. 

Mtno'if,  liv  •oine  «iip|NMrd  lo  be 
the  aririrnl  Nicium.  or  I'loMipis,  ma% 
onrc  a  to«n  of  wmie  im|Mirianre.  It 
it  now  otily  n'^tnl  for  it%  iiianufactory 
of  mats,  called  Menoufreb,  much  ea- 
r  5 
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teemed  at  Cairo.  Menoof,  or  Ma- 
nouf,  it  the  same  name  that  was  given 
to  Memphis.  Near  it  is  a  laige  canal 
called  Pharaooniih,  which,  frono  its  car- 
rying off  too  much  water  from  the 
Damietta  to  the  RosetU  hranch,  was 
closed  some  years  since  by  Moham- 
med Ali.  (For  Shoobm  and  the 
Pasba^s  villa  see  the  environs  of  Cairo 
in  Section  II.) 

ROUTE  5. 

ALlZANDaiA    TO    CAiaO    ir    THE 
WXSTKftN   BANK. 

Miles. 
Alexandria  to  Zowyet  el  Bahr 

(see  Route  4.)      ;        -        -  57 

Alg&m             ....  9) 

Terineh          .        .        .        .  6| 

BeniSal&meh          ...  8 

£1  Outtah  (or  £1  Kutuh)        -  9 

£mbibeh  -  -  -  -  16} 
Cross  the  river  at  £mb&beh  to 

Boolak,  and  thence  to  Cairo  1} 

108, 


For  Terineh  see  Route  1 4. 

£mbdbeh  is  only  remarkable  for 
having  been  a  fortified  post  of  the 
Memlooks,  and  as  the  town  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  battle  called  by 
the  French  "  of  the  Pyramids,"  but 
in  £gypt  ** of  £mb&l>eh."  All  the  as- 
sociations connected  with  it  in  the 
minds  of  tlie  modern  Cairenes  are  de- 
rived from  its  lupins,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Emb6beh  Muddud,  are 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets  to  be 
<*  superior  to  almonds.** 

For  Boolak  see  Route  6. 


ROUTE 

6. 

FROM    ALIXANDRIA   TO    ATPBB    AMD 

CAIRO. 

Miles. 

Alexandria  to  e*Sid,  or 

the  Mai- 

son  Carr^ 

-      5 

Kario6n 

-    13 

fiirket  OhuUis 

-     3, 

Karrawee 

.     4 

Zowyet  el  Ohax4l 

-     4 

Ruins  at  Oheyk       - 

- 

H 

Atfeh     - 

. 

8 

Rahmanteh    - 

. 

11 

Sa.el.Hagar(&iM} 

- 

14 

Nikleh            -        - 

- 

4 

Sliaboor 

- 

101 

Nigeeleh 

- 

io| 

Teiineh 

. 

28 

Aboo  NishAbeh        - 

. 

7 

Werdin 

. 

11 

Aboo  Ghaleb 

. 

4| 

N.  point  of  Delta    - 

. 

18 

Shoobra 

. 

18 

BooUk  (the  port  of  Cairo) 

- 

4 

-    166( 

(For  boats  and  steamers  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  see  Route  1. 

Those  who  are  on  their  way  to  In- 
dia are  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
(see  Intioduction). 

For  the  things  necessary  on  the 
journey  see  Sect.  I.  6.  and  5.) 

All  baggage  is  subject  to  an  exami- 
nation at  the  custom-house,  on  leav- 
ing Alexandria,  unless  released  by  a 
small  fee,  and  the  declaration  that  it 
is  for  private  use ;  and  merchandise 
pays  2  per  cenu,  according  to  tlie 
new  tariff*,  llie  traveller  may  either 
go  on  board  his  boat  at  the  end  of  the 
ri>ad  below  Pompey's  Pillar,  or  near 
Muharrem  Bey's  villa,  which  is  a 
little  further  off;  but  by  sending  his 
baggage  before  him  to  the  former 
spot,  and  ordering  tlie  boat  to  go  on 
to  Moharrem  Bey*s(or  to  Rimleh), 
he  will  have  an  hour  or  two  more  for 
bieakfast,  or  any  otiier  purpose,  at 
Alexandria,  and  may  ride  leisurely  to 
his  boat,  without  being  pressed  for 
time,  or  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
winding  and  tedious  part  of  the  ca- 
nal. After  having  made^  al>out  4 
miles  from  that  villa,  he  is  hailed  by 
a  guard  stationed  at  the  mauon  earr^ 
or  e*  »id,  who  require  that  the  teMkrth 
(permit)  of  servants  and  other  natives 
be  shown,  lest  any  improper  persons 
may  have  taken  a  passage  on  board. 
He  is  then  allowed  to  continue  his 
voyage  without  further  molestation. 
A  similar  kind  of  permit  appears,  by 
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Nile.  Another  proof  of  bad  manage- 
roent  in  its  execution  was  the  givnt 
lose  of  life  among  the  work  mm,  no 
lest  than  20,000  being  said  to  have 
perished  by  accidents,  hunger,  and 
plague. 

An  old  canal  existed  on  this  line, 
which  brought  water  fiom  ihv  Nile, 
and  had  been  us«'d  in  the  time  ot 
the  Venetians  fur  cnriying  goods  to 
Alcxandiia.  It  was  called  ilie  rsnal 
of  Fuotth,  and  existed,  thoui;h  nenily 
dry,  in  Savary's  time,  a.  ».  1777. 
The  Kpot  where  it  vnleri.><l  the  walU 
of  Alexandiia  may  Mill  be  Mun,  nt 
the  salient  angle  to  the  west  of  Pom- 
pcy*s  Pillar;  nnd  it  was  probably  tho 
snme  that  or  old  went  towaidn  tho 
Kibotov.  Tluie  wnn  iiUo  a  cnnul  lUi 
pait  of  this  line  which  h  A  the  Nile 
at  Uahnianeeh,  MippdM'd  by  Mnne  lo 
have  been  the  old  (jinopic  biiinih. 

The  appearance  ofilu'  MahinixNliVh 
\%  far  fiuni  inteiestiii^'.,  nnd  the  nxiiio* 
tuny  uf  its  banks  is  luil  iilii'\eil  by 
the  telegraphs,  lisiiig  iil  iiileivnl<i 
above  the  dieaiy  plain,  v\hi«-h  extend* 
on  both  hidcM  of  it  tti  a  Minungly 
endliss  distance.  They  c«inniinnii'ule 
between  .AKxandiiu  and  the  iiipital  ; 
fulluMing  the  canal  as  far  as  Kai> 
rawee,  and  then  by  I>antaiili(ioi,  /.ii\«. 
yet  cl  liahr,  Ni'idt-r,  iMennol'.  and 
other  intermediate  places,  lo  tint 
ciladil  of  Cairo.  The  lailh  thiown 
np  fiurn  the  canal  foinis  an  ile\uted 
rid;;e,  rising  far  above  ilie  :nijnient 
lands;  and  the  only  objecti  that  in< 
icirnpt  the  unKoini  Itvil  aie  the 
nn)uniis  «if  ancitiit  t<inn«,  wIiom* 
•iditaiy  and  ilrMiioij  a*-pict  add* 
not  a  little  to  the  gluoniiiusn  t>r  the 
Kcene. 

On  the  M.duuoodiVh  aie  nouie 
%ilU%,  and  ftrms,  of  Tuikti  nnd  I'.n- 
topeans  Ii\ing  ot  Alrxandiia.  'Hie 
most  reinarUnble  oniong  the  foiiiur  \% 
that  of  Mohaiuni  Hey,  ntteady  nien- 
liiiiii-il.  lie  w.i^  tornieily  go^iinor 
!  of  AKxnndiia.and  sou  oft  lie  got  ri  nor 
1  of  Cuu.ila.   the  n.«tt\r  town  or  Mo* 

Ih.iinini-tl  Ah, and  ouc  t>f  ttiv  few  fioiii 
that  place  who  witnr«%rd  tlie  gradual 
r  6 


rt  accoimt,  to  have  been  rc- 
qaii«d  in  ancient  timet  from  persons 
Innvittg  Aleiandria;  and  the  trouble- 
•oac  ftjitom  of  paasporta  seems  to 
hats  been  adopted  bj  the  Egyptians 
m.  a  very  early  period. 

It  was  at  tbis  spot  that  the  English 
cot  tbc  pasugc,  to  admit  the  sea  water 
ioto  the  Lake  Mareotis ;  and  from  its 
having  been  cbted  again,  they  now 
givt  it  tbc  name  of  Sid,  signifying 
«*adam." 

If  the  wind  it  fair  a  good  sailing 
hoat  should  reach  Atfeh  in  8  hours 
froin  Alexandria ;  if  towed  by  horses, 
in  10  and  a  half.  Within  the  last  4 
jcart  tlie  Government  has  established 
post-honcs  on  the  canal  wheie  relays 
of  bones  are  kept  for  the  use  of  boattt ; 
but  in  mder  to  have  the  right  of  en- 
gaging  tbem,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
fumislied  with  an  order  {ttskrth) 
from  the  authorities  at  Alexandria. 
A  separate  tetkreA  t\  given  for  each 
poet,  so  that  if  the  wind  is  favourable 
a  portion  of  the  way,  and  contrary  or 
deficient  in  other  parts  of  tlie  canal, 
horses  msy  be  taken  only  as  fur  as 
required.  A  dahaLeeh  is  tow..(l  by 
S  hoi  set,  each  with  its  lidcr,  and  1 
dollar  is  paid  fur  a  hor«e. 

The  Cfthol  of  Mahmood'eht  ^Oiicli 
was  begun  by  Mohammed  Ali  in 
1819,  and  oiH'ncd  Jan.  21.  IR'JO,  ic- 
Cnved  its  name  in  honour  i>f  the  late 
sultsn.  It  is  !.aid  by  Mvngiii  to  h.ivc 
coa  lS*i,4<X)  piastre*,  or  7,500.000 
franc«,  and  *.'50,(KX)  men  were  em- 
ployed  about  one  year  iii  dig;'ing  it, 
under  tlic  dinction  of  lla^^te  Osman 
agha,  the  I'.islia's  chief  Tnikish  sur- 
veyor, assisted  by  SS.  IHIoiti,  Costa, 
Massi,  and  two  ether  It.iiian  engi- 
neers. It  was  done  in  too  huriied  a 
manner,  and  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  deposited  in  it  sAera  vciy  few 
yeari,  A4i  dogged  its  channel,  tlmt  no 
hosts  of  any  siie  could  navigate  it 
during  the  greater  part  of  thv  )ear  ; 
an  inconvenience  only  remusid  for  a 
time  by  supplying  it  with  wjtvr  fruni 
a  lateral  canf>l  from  Triineh,  by  mak- 
ing  locks  at   iti  junction   with  the 
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tise  of  the  Paslia  during  his  career  in 

Egypt. 

The  Mahxnood6eh  follows  part  of 
the  ancient  Canopic  bianch  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  old  canal  of  Fooah; 
and  here  and  there,  near  its  banks, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  towns. 
The  most  remarkable  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  those  (supposed  to  be)  of 
Sehedia, \ietween  Kario6n  and  Nishoo. 
Beginning  a  short  way  inland  from 
the  telegiaph  of  the  former,  tlicy  ex- 
tend about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to 
tlie  south  end  of  the  large  mounds  of 
Nishoo,  and  contain  confused  remains 
of  stone  and  brick,  among  which  are 
two  fragments  of  stone  (appaiently 
parts  of  the  same  block),  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Great  Remeses,  and 
some  capiuls  and  fragments  of  late 
time.  The  most  remarkable  object  is 
a  series  of  massive  walls  in  an  isolated 
mound,  300  paces  to  the  south-east- 
ward of  these  fragments,  which  Mr. 
Salt  conjectured  to  be  the  docks  of 
the  state  barges,  kept  at  Schedia ;  but 
they  were  evidently  cisterns,  like  those 
in  Italy  and  at  Caithage.  They  are 
of  Roman  time,  built  of  stone,  with 
horizontal  courses  of  the  usual  flat 
bricks  or  tiles,  at  intervals,  and  but- 
tresses projecting  here  and  there,  to 
give  tliem  greater  strength;  tlic  whole 
originally  covered  with  a  casing  of 
stucco.  The  walls  were  about  six- 
teen in  number,  of  which  twelve  may 
be  still  distinctly  seen,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  were  about  215  feet 
long,  and  27  broad.  The  walls  are 
now  about  15  feet  high.  The  ex- 
tremity of  each  gallery  or  cistern  is 
rounded  off,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
they  had  arched  roofs.  A  canal  or 
branch  of  the  river  appears  to  have 
run  through  the  level  space,  about 
750  feet  broad,  between  them  and  the 
town.  I1ie  distance  of  Nishoo  from 
Alexandria  agrees  exactly  with  that 
given  by  Strabo  from  Schedia  to  that 
city,  which  he  calculates  at  4  schoenes, 
or  nearly  14  English  miles. 

Schedia  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  banier,  or  bridge  of  boats, 


tliat  closed  the  river  at  this  spot,  where 
duties  were  levied  on  all  merchandise 
tliat  passed ;  and  the  name  of  Nishoo, 
applied  to  tlie  neighbouring  mounds 
and  the  modem  village,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  niMhoi, 
signifying  **  the  boats.**  The  mounds 
of  Nishoo  are  in  four  almost  parallel 
lines,  the  two  outer  ones  about  250, 
the  centre  two  about  756  feet  apart. 
They  contain  no  traces  of  building ; 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  of  eaith, 
though  of  very  great  height,  and  were 
probably  the  result  of  excavations, 
made  in  deepening  the  river,  or  the 
neighbouring  canal,  which,  from  the 
low  space  separating  the  two  centre 
mounds,  appears  to  have  passed  be- 
tween them. 

Schedia  was  a  bi:ihop*s  see  in  the 
time  of  AUianasius,  as  were  Mcnelais 
and  Andropolis. 

At  Kariodn  is  a  manufactory  of 
glass,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
farther  is  another  of  pottery.  Tlie 
canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Kario6n  in- 
creases in  breadth.  Chereu,  in  Coptic 
Chereus,  stood  near  this;  and  An- 
thylla  and  Archandra  in  the  plain 
between  the  Mahmoodeeh  and  Lake 
£tko. 

About  3^  miles  from  Kario6n  is 
the  village  of  Birket  GhuttAs  or  £1 
Birkeh  ("the  Lake");  and  at  Karra- 
wee  tlie  road,  which  has  thus  far  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  the  canal,  turns  off 
to  Damanhoor. 

Near  Kanrawt€  are  mounds  of  an 
old  town  of  some  extent,  and  others 
are  seen  in  the  plain  to  the  south.  A 
few  miles  farther,  the  canal  makes  a 
bend  northwards  to  Atfeh ;  quitting 
the  bed  of  an  old  canal,  which  joined 
the  Nile  farther  to  the  south,  just 
below  e*  Rahman^eh. 

Atfeh. —  On  reaching  Atfeh  there  is 
sometimes  a  delay  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  locks  to 
the  Nile.  The  new  arrangements  are 
French,  and  nothing  is  done  without 
signatures  or  seals  of  officials.  Six 
seals  are  required  here,  the  last  being 
that  of  the  Bey,  who  is  not  always  to 
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bt  found ;  ioin«tiines  he  is  not  up,  at 
othcri  be  is  dining,  or  uking  bis 
siesta.  But  a  bribe  of  five  piastres 
will  frequently  get  over  all  difficulties, 
and  stand  in  lieu  of  seals. 

Atfeb  is  a  miserable  village,  abound- 
ing in  dust  and  dogs;  but  the  first 
view  of  the  Nile  is  striking,  and  a 
relief  af^r  the  canal. 

The  voyage  between  Atfeh  and 
Cairo  (or  Boolak)  occupies  about  3 
or  4  days,  in  ascending  the  stream 
witli  a  good  wind ;  or  by  the  steamer 
about  23  hours,  and  11  to  IS  in 
coming  down  the  stream  to  Atfeb. 

During  the  liigh  Nile,  the  voyage 
to  Cairo  takes  ratlier  more  time. 

Fooah Nearly  opposite  Atfeh  is 

FoooA,  conspicuous  with  its  minarets, 
and  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
river,  as  you  pass  during  the  high 
Nile.  It  occupies  the  ute  of  the 
ancient  Metelis  (in  Coptic  IVIeleg,  or 
Meltfdg),  but  contains  no  remains 
beyond  a  few  granite  blocks,  now 
u«ed  as  the  thresholds  of  doors,  with 
hieiog1>phic  in^ciiptions,  containing 
the  names  of  Apiies  and  other  kings 
of  the  2Gtli  or  Sitite  dynasty.  Fooah 
lias  now  only  a  manufactory  of  tar- 
hoo§keM  or  re<l  caps,  and  the  usual 
virthth  **  manufactory  '*  of  large 
towns ;  but  in  the  time  of  Leo 
Africsnus  it  was  very  flouri»hing ; 
and  though  its  streets  were  narrow, 
it  had  the  cliaracter  of  a  lar^^e  town, 
teeming  with  plenty,  and  noted  for 
tlie  appearance  of  its  basaars  and 
sliops.  **  Tlic  women,"  he  adds, 
"  enjoy  so  much  fieedom  there,  that 
Uieir  husbands  permit  them  to  go 
during  the  thay  v^herettrr  they  please; 
and  the  surrounding  country  alwunds 
in  flale  tree*." 

The  best  Kgyptian  dates  come  from 
a  place  on  tite  oilier  side  of  the  Delta, 
called  Korayn,  near  Salah^'h,  which 
are  known  at  Cairo  as  llie  JJmerrr. 
The  Ibrfeniee  are  from  Nubia. 

Fooah  has  given  its  name  to  the 
madder,  which  «»a«  first  planted  there. 
It  continued  to  be  long  a  flourishing 
town;  and  llelon  desciibea  it  in  the 


15th  century,  flfty  years  afVer  the  con- 
quest of  Sultan  Selim,  as  second  only 
to  Cairo. 

During  the  wan  of  th^  Cniaaderty 
tlie  Christians  penetrated  into  Egypt 
as  far  as  Fooah,  in  the  reign  of  Melek 
Adel ;  and  having  plundered  and  bum( 
the  town,  retired  with  much  booty. 

DettM,  is  well  known  in  modem 
times  for  the  flte  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  Shekh  Ibrahim  e*  Des- 
so6kee,  a  Moslem  saint,  who  holds 
the  second  rank  in  the  Egyptian  ca- 
lendar, next  to  ttie  Sayd  el  Beddowee 
of  Tanta. 

At  e*  Rahmtunfih  was  tbe  entrance 
of  an  old  canal  that  went  to  Alex- 
andria; which  some  suppose  to  be  the 
ancient  Canopic  brandi,  placing  Nau- 
cratis  at  this  town.  £'  Rahman^ifli 
was  a  foitified  post  of  the  French 
when  in  Egypt,  and  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  May  1801,  previous 
to  their  march  upon  Cairo. 

SaU,  —  The  lof^y  mounds  of  Sals 
are  seen  to  tlie  N.  of  the  village  of 
Sa-eUIIagar,  **  Sa  of  the  Stone,**  so 
called  from  the  lemains  of  the  old 
town ;  which  are  now  confined  to  a 
few  broken  blocks,  some  ruins  of 
houses,  and  a  large  enclosure,  sur- 
rounded by  massive  crude  brick  walls. 
Hicse  la»t  are  about  70  feet  thick, 
and  of  very  solid  construction.  Be- 
tween the  courses  of  bricks  are  layers 
of  reeds,  intended  to  serve  as  binders ; 
and  1  have  been  assured  tliat  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  met  with  on  some 
of  the  bricks,  which  may  perhaps, 
contain  tlie  name  of  the  place,  or  of 
the  king  by  whom  the  walls  were 
built.  I  cannot,  however,  affirm  that 
this  is  really  the  case,  not  having 
been  able  to  find  them  myself,  but 
others  may  be  more  fortunate  in  their 
sesrch. 

These  walls  enclose  a  space  mea- 
suring 2S25  feet  by  19f>0;  tbe  north 
side  o(  wliich  is  occupied  by  the  hdie 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  where  cer- 
tain mysterious  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  0»iris.  As  be 
says  it  was  of  circuUr  form,  and  it  la 
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now  long  and  irregular,  we  may  con- 
clude tliat  it  has  bince  encroached  on 
part  of  the  temenot  or  sacred  enclo- 
sure, where  the  temple  of  Mineiva 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Salte  kings 
stood.  The  site  of  the  temple  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  in  the  low  open 
space  to  the  W.,  and  parti  of  the 
wall  of  iu  temtmu  may  be  traced  on 
two  sides,  which  was  about  720  feet 
in  breadth,  or  a  little  more  than  that 
around  the  temple  of  Tanis.  To  the 
£.  of  it  are  mounds,  with  remains 
of  crude  brick  houses,  the  walls  of 
which  are  partially  standing,  and  here 
and  there  bear  evident  signs  of  having 
been  burnt  This  part  has  received 
the  name  of  "el  Kala,'*  «the  citadel," 
from  its  being  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  two  mas- 
sive buildings  at  the  upper  and  lower 
end,  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  defence.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible  that  this  was  the  royal  palace. 
Below  it  to  the  S.  is  a  low  space, 
now  cultivated,  and  nearly  on  Uie 
same  level  as  the  area  whei  e  I  sup- 
pose the  temple  to  have  stood. 

llie  water  of  the  lake  is  used  for 
irrigating  tliis  spot,  but  it  is  generally 
dried  up  from  the  end  of  May  until 
the  next  inundation  fills  the  canals. 
On  its  banks,  pai  ticiilarly  at  the 
western  extremity,  giow  numeious 
reeds,  and  when  full  of  water  it  is 
frequented  by  wild  ducks  and  other 
water  fowl,  now  the  only  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Sais. 

On  a  low  mound,  between  800 
and  9Ck)  feet  from  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  the  walls,  beyond  a  large  modern 
xanal,  are  a  block  of  granite  and  part 
of  a  sarcophagus;  to  the  S.  is  an- 
other mound,  with  a  Sliekh*s  tomb  ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  ruins  of 
houses.  Tliey  are  distant  about  1000 
feet  from  the  walls  of  the  large  enclo- 
sure, and  are  doubtless  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  town,  the  S.  extremity 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  present 
village.  Here  too  are  some  ancient 
tombs. 

There  are  no  remains  of   sculp- 


ture amidst  the  modern  or  ancient 
houses,  except  fiagmenu  in  the  two 
mo«ks,  and  at  the  door  of  a  house ; 
which  last  has  the  name  of  king 
Psamaticus  II.,  the  goddess  Neith, 
and  the  town  of  Ssa,  or  Sais. 

Sals  was  a  city  of  great  importance, 
paiticulaily  during  the  leigns  of  the 
Saite  kings,  who  ruled  Egypt  about 
150  years,  until  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Cambyses;  and  some  claim 
for  it  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
parent  of  a  colony,  which  founded 
the  city  of  Athens  in  1556  a.  c,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  Minerva  on 
the  sliores  of  Greece. 

At  Sa'is  were  the  sepulchres  of  all 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  natives  of  the 
Salte  iiome.  They  stood  in  the  teme^ 
no»y  or  sacred  enclosuie,  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva;  and  it  was  hete  that 
the  unfortunate  Apries  and  his  rival 
Amasis  were  both  buiicd.  The 
tomb  of  Apiies  was  near  the  temple, 
on  the  left,  entering  the  temenoi : 
that  of  Amasis  stood  farther  from  the 
temple  than  those  of  Apries  and  his 
predecessors,  in  the  vestibule  of  this 
enclusure.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
stone  chamber,  adorned  with  columns 
in  imitation  of  palm  trees,  and  other 
ornaments,  within  which  was  an  (iso- 
lated) stone  receptacle,  with  double 
duors  (nt  each  end),  containing  the 
sarcophagus.  It  was  fiom  this  tomb 
that  Cambyses  is  snid  to  have  taken 
the  body  of  Amasis  ;  which,  after  he 
had  scourged  and  insulted  it,  he  or- 
dered to  be  buint,  though  the  Egyp- 
tians assuied  Herodotus  that  tho 
body  of  some  other  person  had  Ijecn 
substituted  instead  of  the  king's. 
*•  They  also  show,"  coniinucs  the 
histoiian,  "the  sepulchre  of  him 
(Osiris)  whom  I  do  not  think  it 
right  here  to  mention.  It  stands  in 
the  sacred  enclosure,  behind  the  tern* 
pie  of  Minerva,  reaching  along  the 
whole  extent  of  its  wall.  In  this 
temenot  are  several  large  stone  obe- 
lisks ;  and  near  it  a  lake  cased  with 
stone,  of  a  circular  form,  and  about 
the  sise  of  that  at  Dclos,  called  Tro- 
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choldn.  On  ihU  lake  are  represented 
St  night  the  fuffVrings  of  him,  con- 
cerning whom,  though  much  is  known 
to  oac,  I  shell  preserve  strict  silence, 
eioept  as  far  as  it  may  be  right  for 
mm  to  speak.  The  Egyptians  call 
tbem  mjsuries.  I  shall  observe  the 
same  caution  with  regard  to  the  in- 
stilutions  of  Ceres,  called  Thesmo- 
phoria,  which  were  brought  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaiis, 
and  aflei  wards  taught  by  them  to 
the  Pelasgtc  women.*'  Sais  was  the 
place  where  the  "file  of  burning 
lamps'*  was  particularly  *<  celebrated 
during  a  certain  night,  when  every 
one  lighted  lamps  in  tlie  open  air 
around  his  house.  They  were  small 
cups  full  of  salt  (and  water?)  and 
oil,  with  a  floating  wick  which  laUed 
all  night.  Strangers  went  to  Sals 
from  different  paru  of  Egypt  to  assist 
at  this  ceremony ;  but  those  who 
could  not  be  prei^ent  lighted  lamps 
at  their  own  homes,  so  that  the  fes- 
tival was  kept,  nut  only  at  Ssis,  but 
throughout  iIms  country." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  spot 
which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  tlie  temple  of  Minerva  ;  and  it  is 
probsble  that  in  excavating  there,  its 
exact  position  and  plan  might  be  as- 
certained. **  A  mavis  added  to  it  some 
very  beautiful  propylita^  exceeding  all 
others  both  in  lieight  and  extent,  a« 
well  as  in  the  dimenvions  of  the  stones 
and  otlier  renpects.  lie  also  placed 
there  several  large  coli>*>si  ond  andro- 
sphinxes,  and  brought  numerous 
blocks  o(  extraordinary  sixe  to  re- 
I>air  the  temple,  some  from  the  quar- 
ries neur  Memphis,  and  the  largest 
(roil  Elephantine,  a  distance  of  *20 
days*  sail  from  Sail. 

**  Hut,"  adds  Herodotus,**  what  I 
admire  most  i%  an  edifice  of  a  single 
block  brought  from  the  Utter  place : 
2000  men,  all  boatmen,  were  em- 
ployed three  years  in  its  transport  to 
Ssis.  It  is  SI  cubits  long  externally, 
M  broad,  8  high  ;  aiKl  its  meatuie- 
ments  witliin  are  16  cubits  30  digits 
long,  IS  broad, and  5  high.    It  sUnds 
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at  the  entrance  of  th«  lacrcd  enclo- 
sure: and  the  reason  given  by  the 
^87P^^<^n>  for  iu  not  having  been  ad- 
roiiied  is,  that  Annasis,  bearing  tb« 
architect  utter  a  sigh,  as  if  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  time  employed 
and  the  labour  he  had  undergone, 
considered  it  so  bad  an  omen,  that  be 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  any 
farther ;  though  others  affirm  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  man  having 
been  crushed,  while  moving  it  vritb 
levers."  At  Sals  was  also  a  colossus 
dedicated  by  Amaais,  75  feet  long, 
similar  in  sixe  and  proportion  to  on« 
he  placed  before  the  temple  of  Pthali 
at  Memphis,  which  was  lying  on  ita 
back ;  and  the  grand  palace  of  thm 
kings  in  the  same  city,  which  Apriet 
left  to  attack  Amasis,  and  to  which 
he  afterwards  returned  a  prisoner,  la 
another  of  the  interesting  monumenta 
mentioned  at  Ssis. 

Tlie  Egyptian  name  of  this  city 
was  Ssa,  which  is  retained  in  the 
modern  Sa ;  and  tlie  Sa'is  of  ancient 
writers  was  the  same,  with  a  Greek 
termination.  It  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  Nile,  on  the  right  bank,  and  in 
order  to  save  time,  if  the  Nile  is 
loiv,  the  traveller  may  land  when  in 
a  line  with  the  mounds,  and  Mrnd  his 
boat  to  wait  for  him  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  near  Kodabeh,  about  1{ 
milc»  higher  up.  Duiing  the  inun- 
dation the  plain  is  partly  Sooded  and 
inteisected  with  canals,  which  are 
not  forded  without  inconvenience  be* 
fore  November. 

Seven  or  eight  miles  inland  to  the 
W.  from  Dahre'eh,  between  Nikleh 
and  Shab6or,  is  Rams^ni,  on  tlie  Da- 
manlioor  canal,  where  report  speaks 
of  a  few  stone  remains,  though  I  bear 
they  lta\e  been  lately  removed  to 
build  a  bridge,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
I  pou*.  'Hiey,  as  well  as  the  name, 
mark  the  •^ite  of  an  ancient  town, 
which  would  be  of  very  great  interest, 
Wire  it  on  the  E.  instead  of  the  W. 
side  of  tl>e  Delta.  Tliis  Rams^  or 
taiher  its  predecessor,  is  unnoticed  by 
ptofane  writers,  and  it  ia  too  far  from 
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the  spot  where  the  IiraeliteB  lived,  to 
have  any  claim  to  the  title  of  one  of 
the  two  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Rameses,  mentioned  in  Exodus.  And, 
indeed,  Rameses  is  expressly  sUted 
to  have  been  the  place  whence  the 
Israelites  took  their  departure  for 
Succoth,  and  Etliam  at  the  edge  of 
the  Wilderness,  on  their  way  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

Wild  boars  frequent  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Rosetta  branch,  but 
tliey  are  difficult  to  find,  without  ex- 
perienced guides*  Traces  of  an  old 
canal,  running  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  Cnnopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  may  be  seen  above 
Mig^leb,  which  is  traditionally  called 
the  Babr  Toosef.  It  has  beeu  lately 
enlarged,  and  Joined  by  the  new  canal, 
opened  five  or  six  miles  above  Ter&neh, 
and  is  used  to  carry  water  to  the  plain 
of  the  Bahayreh,  and  even  to  supply 
the  Mahmood^eh  during  the  summer. 
Not  far  from  this  should  be  the  site 
of  Gynaecopolis  and  Andiopolis,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  same  city. 

About  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Kom-Sher^k  are  the 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  on  the 
canal.  Some  stone  remains  were 
found  there  a  few  years  since,  in  dig. 
ging  for  nitre,  but  were  speedily  taken 
away,  which  is  the  fate  of  eveiy  frag- 
ment of  masonry  as  soon  as  discovered. 
The  mounds  are  called  Tel  el  odilmeh 
(«*of  the  bones"),  from  the  bodies 
found  buiied  amidst  them.  A  little 
higher  up  is  Tar^eh,  near  which  aie 
other  mounds,  and  the  branch  of  a 
canal,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
ancient  Lycui  eanaliSf  that  ran  towai  ds 
the  lake  Mareotis.  Some  suppose 
Moniemphis  to  have  stood  here ;  but 
as  it  was  near  the  road  to  the  Natron 
Lakes,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
at  £1  Booragit,  or  Kafr  Daoot,  near 
the  former  of  which  are  the  mounds 
of  an  old  town  of  considerable  size. 
At  Aboo-Ukh&wee  and  Shab6or  are 
the  shallowest  parts  of  the  Rosetta 
branch,  which  iu  summer  are  barely 
passable  for  large  boats.     About  Na- 


der,  on  the  E.  bank,  are  many  wild 
boars,  which  are  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Delta,  particularly  in  the 
low  marsh  lands  to  the  N.,  and  about 
the  lake  Menxal^h,  as  well  as  in  the 
Fyooro. 

Ter&neh  is  the  successor  of  Tere- 
nuthis.  About  1)  mile  to  the  W., 
beyond  tlie  canal,  are  mounds  of  con  • 
siderable  extent,  which  probably  mark 
its  ancient  kite:  and  it  is  fiom  this 
place  that  the  road  leads  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Natron  Lakes.  The  in- 
habitants of  Teiini'li  are  principally 
employed  in  bringing  the  natron  from 
the  desert,  tlie  whole  of  which  is 
farmed  from  the  Pasha  by  Signor 
Gibarra;  and  to  this  is  attributeble 
the  prosperous  condition  of  that  village. 
The  lakes  are  distant  from  Terineh 
about  twelve  hours*  journey.  (See 
Route  14.  Section  II.) 

Near  Lekhmas  aie  other  mounds, 
perhaps  of  the  city  of  Menelaus ;  so 
called,  not  from  the  Greek  hero,  but 
from  the  brother  of  the  first  Ptolemy  ; 
and  between  Aboo-Nish&bce  and 
Beni-Sal£meh  is  the  entiance  of  tlie 
new  canal,  cut  by  Mohammed  Ali  in 
1820,  which,  as  before  stated,  carries 
the  water  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

The  traveller  descries  the  Pyramids 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  shoie,  a 
little  above  Werd^n,  when  about  due 
west  of  Ashmoon  ;  and  hereabouts 
the  desert  has  invaded  the  soil  on  the 
west  bnnk,  and  even  poured  its  drided 
sand  into  tlie  Nile.  At  Ashmoon  or 
Oshmoun  are  lofty  mounds,  but  no 
sculptured  remains.  A  little  beyond 
Aboo-Gh&leb  the  pyramids  are  seen 
from  the  river,  and  continue  in  sight 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Cairo. 
About  two  miles  below,  or  N.  W.  of 
Om-e'deenir,  is  the  spot  where  the 
works  for  tlie  proposed  barrage  of  the 
Nile  have  been  commenced;  and 
about  the  same  distance  above  that 
village  is  the  southern  point,  or  apex, 
of  the  Delta.  Hcie  tlie  Nile  divides 
itself  into  the  two  branches  of  Rosetta 
and  Damietta;  though  the  increasing 
shallowness  of  the  passage  between 
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tbt  point,  and  the  island  to  the  south, 
will  ioon  place  the  commencement 
of  the  Delu  about  two  miles  further 
•outh,  nearly  opposite  the  village  of 
Menisbeh. 

The  object  of  the  barrage  is  to  re- 
tain the  water  of  the  Nile,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  for  irrigating  the 
hinda,  wlien  the  inundation  has  i  etired, 
and  supply  the  place  of  water- wlieels, 
which  add  so  much  to  the  expense  of 
cultiration.  One  dam  \%  to  be  thrown 
across  the  RoseUa,  another  across  the 
Damietta,  branch ;  a  large  ciyial  is  to 
be  Ciirried  direct  through  the  centre 
of  the  Delta,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  pass  into  this,  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  river,  is  to  be  regulated 
by  means  o(  sluices,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  slight  change  is  also 
to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
so  as  to  cut  off*  a  useless  angle  below 
Kafr  Mansoor  on  the  western,  and 
anotlier  alx>ve  Slioohra-Slisb^h  on 
the  eastern,  biaiich ;  and  the  canal  for 
irrigating  tlie  plain  between  Bvlbays 
and  Buhastis,  communicating  with' 
that  of  Ttfl  el  Wadee,  is  to  lt>ave  the 
Nile  at  Sliclakin. 

By  these  means,  the  want  of  water 
during  the  low  Nile,  a  deficient  inun- 
dation, and  the  great  loss  of  water 
suffered  to  run  off*  uselessly  into  the 
sea,  will  be  obviated ;  and  the  addi- 
tional effect  will  be  obuincd  of  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  river,  above 
the  barra^^  during  the  inundation, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  iirigate  lands  of 
every  level.  Tlie  barrage  of  the  Ro- 
setta  branch  is  to  consist  of  a  massive 
stone  dnm,  with  24  arches  SO  feet 
broad,  and  a  large  central  arch  9S  feet 
broad,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
piincipal  volume  of  water.  The  dam 
o(  tlie  Damietu  branch  is  to  have 
16  arches,  SO  feet  broad,  with  a  large 
central  arch.  The  principal  aiches 
of  both  dams  are  to  Ite  always  kept 
open,  but  the  lateral  arrl»es  are  to  be 
closed  during  the  low  Nile  ,  by  which 
means  sufficient  water  wilt  be  afforded 
to  supply  the  canals  intended  for  tlie 
irrigation  of  the  interior. 


Many  delajt  haea  occurred,  from 
various  causes,  to  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  this  gigantic  undertaking. 
M.  Linant,  by  whom  it  has  been  pro* 
jected  and  commenced,  has  beeu  fr»- 
quently  ordered  to  abandon,  and  as 
oflen  desired  to  continue,  the  works ; 
and  fear  of  disasters  from  Uie  volum* 
of  water  thus  withheld,  a  political 
apparition,  or  the  intrigues  of  in- 
dividuals, have  at  times  mterfered  to 
prevent  its  completion.  It  is  far  from 
my  wish  to  presume  to  decide  on  the 
probability  of  its  success;  the  pressure 
of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  will 
require  precautions  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  to  prevent  tlie  river*s  cairying 
away,  or  piercing  through,  the  banks 
at  the  haunches  or  abutments  of  the 
stone  dam ;  and,  being  of  alluvial 
soil,  tliey  will  be  exposed  to  danger  both 
from  the  force  of  the  water  against 
the  bank,  and  by  iu  filtration  beneath 
the  surface.  If  the  dam  abutted  on 
either  side  on  roek,  this  would  be 
effectually  obviated,  and  the  only 
thing  then  re(|uired  would  be  tlie  soli- 
dity of  the  dam  itself,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  its  well  founded  piers:  but 
the  construction  of  a  dam  in  alluvial 
soil  appears  to  present  difficulties, 
and  even  dangers  to  the  country,  which 
the  most  wonderful  skill  can  alone 
overcome. 

In  former  times,  tlie  point  of  the 
Delta  was  much  more  to  the  south 
than  at  present.  Cercasora,  in  the 
Letopolite  nome,  which  was  just  above 
it  on  the  west  bank,  stood,  according 
to  Stralio,  nearly  opposite,  or  west  of 
(leliopolis,  close  to  llie  ol>servatory 
of  Eudoxus.  In  Ilerodotus's  time, 
the  river  I  tad  one  channel  as  far  as 
Cercasora;  but  below  that  toi^n  it 
divided  itself  into  three  branches, 
which  took  diflTerent  directions  :  one, 
the  Pelusiac,  going  to  the  east ; 
another,  tlie  Canopic,  turning  off  to 
the  west ;  and  tlie  third  going  straight 
forward,  in  the  dirt'Ction  uf  its  previous 
cour^  through  Egypt  to  the  point  of 
ilie  Delta,  nhich  it  divided  in  twain 
as  it  ran  to  the  sea.     It  was  not  lesa 
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considerable  in  the  volume  of  its 
water,  nor  less  celebrated  tlian  the 
other  two,  and  was  called  the  Seben- 
nytic  branch ;  and  fiom  it  two  others, 
the  Sttltic  and  Mendesian,  were  de- 
rived, emptying  themselves  into  the 
aea  by  two  distinct  mouths. 

After  passing  the  palace  of  Shoobra, 
the  distinct  appearance  of  the  numer- 
ous minarets  of  Caiio  announces  to 
the  traveller  his  approach  to  the 
Egyptian  capital,  and  he  soon  enters 
a  crowd  of  boats  before  the  Custom- 
house of  Boolik. 

Boolik,  the  port  of  Cairo,  con- 
tained, in  18SS,  apopulatiou  of  about 
5000  souls.  It  formerly  stood  on  an 
island,  where  Macrisi  says  sugar-cane 
was  cultivated ;  and  the  old  channel 
which  passed  between  it  and  Cairo 
may  still  lie  traced  in  parts,  particularly 
to  the  northward,  about  half-way  from 
the  Shoobra  road.  Tlie  filling  up  of 
this  channel  has  removed  Cairo  farther 
from  the  Nile,  and  has  given  to  Boo- 
\6k  the  rank  and  advantages  of  a 
port.  Here  the  duties  on  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  Alexandria  are 
levied ;  those  on  goods  from  Upper 
Egypt  being  received  at  the  port  of 
Musr  el  Ateekeh  (Old  Cairo);  and 
the  whole  are  farmed  by  some  wealthy 
Copt  or  Armenian  merchant  12 
per  cent,  is  in  like  manner  exacted  at 
Asouan  on  all  goods  entering  Egypt 
from  Ethiopia.  All  merchandise 
which  has  not  passed  tlie  custom- 
bouses  of  Old  Cairo  or  Boolik,  are 
stopped  at  the  gates  of  Cairo,  as  at 
the  harriirf  of  Paris  and  other 
French  towns;  and  the  Egyptians 
have  to  thank  tlie  French  for  tliis 
silly  and  oppressive  mode  of  taxation. 

But  the  levival  of  the  new  treaty 
has  once  more  freed  all  European 
imports,  after  they  have  once  paid  the 
5  per  cent.,  from  further  duties  in  the 
interior ;  and  those  levied  at  Boolik 
and  Old  Cairo  are  confined  to  the 
priMluctions  of  the  country.  The 
traveller  may  therefoie  console  him- 
self with  tlie  feeling  that  he  is  not 
amenable  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  cus- 


tom house  of  Boolik*  or  any  other 
place  after  leaving  Alexandria;  and 
if  any  obstruction  is  offered,  he  should 
immediately  represent  it  to  the  con- 
sulate, and  require  the  punishment  of 
the  offenders. 

At  Booldk  is  the  palace  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  who  was  killed  in  the  pio* 
vince  of  Shendy,  little  moie  than  20 
years  ago.  He  had  ventured  with  a 
small  suite  of  about  50  persons  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  had 
ordered  a  considerable  number  of 
Blacks  to  he  levied  by  the  chief,  Me- 
lek  Nimr,  for  the  service  of  his  father 
Mohammed  Ali,  within  the  short 
space  of  3  days :  and  on  Uie  Ethio- 
pian requesting  a  longer  period,  he 
struck  lu'm  on  the  mouth  with  his 
pipe,  adding  insult  to  the  blow.  The 
wily  Nimr  dissembled  his  feelings, 
and  by  pretended  respect  and  con- 
cern for  the  comfort  of  so  distin- 
guished a  guest,  engaged  the  young 
Pasha  to  pass  the  night  on  shore ; 
when  preparations  were  speedily  made 
for  satiating  his  revenge.  A  large 
quantity  of  reeds  were  collected  about 
the  house,  on  pretence  of  feeding  the 
camels;  and  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  surrounded  by  flames,  and  a 
countless  host  of  furious  Ethiopians, 
the  Pasha  and  his  party  were  over- 
whelmed without  the  possibility  of 
resistance  or  escape. 

Many  other  palaces  and  country 
houses  are  seen  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Mohammed  Ali  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  each  of  the  principal  grandees 
should  eiect  a  ha$r  (or  villa)  on  the 
plain  beteen  Boolak  and  Shoobra,  as 
well  OS  a  house  at  Cairo ;  with  the 
double  motive  of  fixing  their  property 
in  the  country,  and  of  displaying  to 
foreign  visiteis  the  riches  they  have 
dciived  from  his  bounty,  and  the  pros- 
peious  state  of  the  country  he  rules. 
On  one  of  the  mounds  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  Booldk  is  an  observatory,  call- 
ed Bayte*  Uussud. 

On  arriving  at  Booldk,  the  travel- 
ler had  better  engage  a  camel,  or  more, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  his  lug- 
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(■ft,  and  proceed  immediately  to 
Curo.  He  will  pej  about  7  piastres 
for  two  camels,  and  for  a  donkey  to 
tlM  inn  at  Cairo  1  piastre.  After 
paving  through  some  of  the  iiarrow 
streets  of  Boottk  be  arrives  at  an  open 
tpace«  where  the  road  turns  to  the  left 
direct  to  Cairo;  and  the  citadel,  the 
range  of  the  Mokuttum  hills,  and 
the  minareu  of  Cairo,  now  open  to 
his  view.  This  road  has  been  giestly 
improTod  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  earth  taken  from  the  mcunds  ha  v. 
ing  been  used  to  raise  it,  and  the 
ground  on  either  side  levelled  and 
partly  planted  with  trees.  The  re- 
moval of  tlie  mounds  on  the  W. 
side  of  Cairo  has  been  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  useful  woiks  {Mir- 
formed  by  the  Pasha,  both  for  the 
appearance  and  health  of  the  city  ; 
and  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking  from 
those  that  still  remain  on  the  other  side. 
Tlie  entrance  to  Cairo  from  Boo- 
lik  is  by  the  gate  of  the  L'lbek^'eh, 
an  extenure  square,  containing  about 
450,000  square  feet ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  which  used  to  be,  during  the  inun- 
dation,  one  large  sheet  of  water.  In 
the  following  spring  it  became  a  corn> 
field,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
appiopriated  to  a  iniliuiy  esplanade. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  canal  has 
been  cut  round  it,  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  fiom  (he  centre,  thougli 
from  tlie  lowness  of  its  le\cl  much 
still  oozes  through  to  its  »urface, 
during  the  high  Nile ;  and  it  has 
been  Uid  out  |>aitly  as  a  garden,  and 
partly  as  fields,  «»ith  trees  planti*d 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal  that  nur- 
rounds  it.  A  broad  rood  k*ads 
through  the  centre,  from  tlie  entrance 
to  the  oppo%ite  side,  patting  ovrr  a 
bridge  at  either  end  ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  e«tabli«h  a  Turkish  caf^ 
on  one  side,  ai»d  a  Eutopean  one  on 
the  other,  fur  the  con^i-nience  of  the 
natives  and  the  Franks.  On  tlia  W. 
side,  or  tlie  lift  at  you  pass  through 
the  gate,  is  the  palace  of  the  late  Mo. 
hammed    Bey    DefWfdiri   in   whose 
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garden  the  unfortunate  Klebcr  was 
assa^nated ;  and  on  the  south  art  tha 
hare^m  of  the  P^uha,  the  houaa  of 
Ahmed  Paaha  Tiber,  and  other 
buildings ;  offering  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  gloomy  abodes  of  th« 
Copts,  which  form  the  northern  side. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  housea 
of  Cairo  have  been  lately  white- wasbcxl 
by  oi  der  of  the  Pasha,  to  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  the  Oi  icntal  character  of  tha 
town  ;  and  as  a  security  against  fire, 
no  more  picturesque  wooden  muthrt^ 
bfih$t  or  latticed  balconies,  are  to  bt 
made. 

Mohammed  Bey  Defterd4r,  or,  aa 
he  is  called  by  Europeans,  tha  Oef- 
terddr  Bey,  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  whose  daughter, 
N{ixleh  HInem,  he  married.  He  waa 
well  known  for  his  savage  disposition 
and  tlie  many  cruelties  he  perpetrated, 
both  in  Cuiro,  and  when  commanding 
in  Scnndr  and  Kordofan  ;  and  hia 
death  in  183B  was  hailed,  as  might  b« 
expected,  with  universal  satisfaction. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  and 
was  more  accomplished  than  tha 
gfuernlity  of  Tuiks;  but  tliis  su- 
periority only  served  to  add  to  hia 
condf  mnation  for  tlie  cruelties  he  de- 
lighted in  committing,  which  could 
not  l>e  palliati*d  by  the  excuse  of  ig- 
norance. It  would  neither  be  desir- 
able nor  agreeable  to  enumerate  all 
the  follies  and  cruelties  of  this  man, 
many  of  which  were  done  for  tha 
pleasure  of  sustaining  the  fame  ha 
liad  acquired  for  madness,  as  well  as 
from  real  savageness  of  disposition  : 
a  single  example  will  suffice.  On 
one  occasion  a  black  slave  of  his  had 
bought  some  milk  from  a  |}Oor  woman, 
and  after  drinking  it  had  refused  the 
psvment  of  5  paras  «»hich  was  tha 
price  of  tJie  quantity  he  had  taken. 
*l1»e  woman,  finding  iwho  be  was 
complained  to  his  master,  'lit*  boy 
was  sent  for,  but  denied  the  accusa- 
tion. 'Hie  Defterdir  inquired  of  tha 
woman  if  she  was  |KHitive  he  had 
drunk  the  milk  ;  and  on  her  answer- 
ing in  tlie  aArmative,  he  said,  **  1  will 
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•ooD  discover  the  truth ;  but  if  you 
have  accused  him  falsely,  I  will  treat 
you  in  the  same  manner  I  now  treat 
him.*'  Upon  this  he  ordered  his 
stomach  to  be  cut  open ;  and  on  dis- 
covering the  milk  threw  her  the  5 
paras,  with  the  exulting  feeling  that 
no  one  should  dare  to  deceive  him,  or 
fofget  his  power. 

The  same  thing  had  once  lieen  done 
by  Sultan  Bajazet,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  partly  in  imitation  of  what  he 
had  read  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  partly  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  his  disposition,  that  this  savage  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  him. 

Not  content  with  continuing  to 
exercise  the  right  of  life  and  death, 
which  Molmmmed  Ali  had  openly  dc- 
dared  to  be  no  longer  vested  in  any 
chief,  he  even  pretended  to  defy  the 
Pasha,  of  whose  indulgence  towards 
the  husband  of  his  daughter,  and  con- 
sideiation  for  his  station,  he  had  tlie 
bad  taste  to  take  advantage;  till  at 
length  his  father-in-law  took  from 
him  all  command,  and  confined  him 
to  one  of  his  estates,  where  death  put 
an  end  to  his  career,  without  exciting 
any  other  regret  than  that  it  had  not 
happened  many  years  earlier. 

Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  of  his 
disposition,  some  were  found  to  ex- 
cuse, and  even  to  commend  him  for 
the  love  of  justice  that  prompted  his 
savage  punishments,  which,  Uiey  add, 
were  not  inflicted  on  the  poor,  but  on 
men  who  had  been  their  oppressors ; 
so  tliat  the  rule  of  the  Defterdar, 
however  dreaded  by  those  in  power, 
was  always  welcome  to  tlie  peasants, 
who  were  sure  to  find  redress  for  the 
conduct  of  their  shekhs  and  Turkish 
governors. 

In  the  square  of  the  Usbek^eh  the 
Moolcd  e'  Nebbee,  or  **  Prophet's 
birth-day,'*  and  some  other  fiteg,  are 
held;  and  here,  during  the  former 
ceremony,  the  Saod^eh  (the  modern 
Psylli),  exhibit  the  juggling  per- 
formance of  tearing  with  their  teeth 


the  living  asps  they  carry  in  proces- 
sion I  while  their  shekh,  mounted  on 
a  horse,  rides  over  the  bodies  of  a 
number  of  fanatics,  who  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  suppose  themselves  bene- 
fited in  proportion  to  the  pain  they 
endure.  None,  however,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  they  suffer,  or  aie  at 
all  sensible  of  being  trodden  upon  by 
the  hooft  of  the  blessed  animal ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  enables 
them  to  deny  the  pain,  which,  of  old, 
induced  the  votaries  of  Mors  to  bear 
the  blows  they  received  at  the  fSte  of 
Papremis. 

Having  traversed  the  Usbek6eh, 
the  traveller  is  hurried  on  to  the 
Frank  quarter,  a  short  distance  off*, 
where  an  enormous  board,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Faithful,  bestrides  the 
street,  in  order  to  point  out  tlie 
British  Hotel.  A  turn  to  the  left, 
down  the  Derb  el  Bar&bra,  soon 
brings  him  to  this  hotel,  where,  if  he 
is  on  his  way  to  India,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  will  put  up. 
Passing  through  the  court,  he  sees 
the  various  preparations  for  a  journey 
ocross  the  desert.  Here  pait  of  a 
tilted  cart,  wheels,  and  other  things 
ore  on  the  eve  of  completion,  to  make 
up  the  complement  of  carriages  which 
the  increasing  numbers  of  passengers 
to  India  are  constantly  requiring. 
In  another  place  a  row  of  covered 
chairs  (a  sort  of  hybrid  between  a  se- 
dan and  a  bathing  choii )  awaits  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  and  a  lynx  pacing 
backwards  ond  forwaids  in  a  cage,  an 
ostrich  spatiating  about  the  court,  and 
Eoiitern  and  Frank  costumes  add  to 
the  variety  of  the  scene.  If  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  anive  with  many 
other  passengers,  and  is  neither  among 
the  first,  nor  has  sent  any  one  before 
him  to  secure  rooms,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  the  disagree- 
able inconvenience  of  having  another 
person  in  tlie  same  bed-room,  and  a 
sitting-room  will  be  quite  out  of  the 
question. 
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ROUTE 

7  Cairo  to  Sues 

8  Cairo  to  T^Iount  Sinai 

9  Mount  Sinai  to  £1  Akat>a  ; 
Petra;   llvWron 

10  Cairo  to  Syria 

1 1  Cairo  by  water  to  Damietta 
13  Cairo  by  water  to  Menxa- 

leh  and  Tanis 
Cairo  by  water  to  Bu- 
batti«,  Pliarb«thiis,  and 
Tanis  .... 
Cairo  to  the  Natron  I^kc« 
and  Bahr  el  Fargh  - 


IS 


14 


li07 
212 

220 
222 
224 

230 


236 


259 


ROUTE 

15  Cairo   to   the    Seewah,  or 

Oasis  of  Ammon 
\6  Cairo  to  the  Fyo6m 

1 7  Mede^neh  to  Benisooef    - 

18  Cairo  to  the  Little  Oasis, 
Great  Oasis,  and  the  Oasis 
of  Dakhleh,  by  the  Fyo6m 

19  Cairo  to  the  Convents  of 
St.  Antony  and  St.  Paul  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
I>e«ert  north  of  Kosaayr  . 

(For  the  Desert  south  of  Kossajr, 
Routes  16,  17,  18.) 


946 
949 

256 


957 


968 


O.     HOTfLS. 

The  6rst  Itotrl  for  ftome  years  was 
llilrs,  now  the  liritisli.  But  there  are 
two  otliers,  ons  Ibc   Hotel   d'Orient, 


on  the  N.  side  of  the  Uzbek  ^3),  and 
I^vick's  in  the  Wisat  e'  GttXt  about 
half. way  between  the  Utbek^h  ssd 
the  British  Hotel. 
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Of  the  charges  I  cannot  speak  po- 
sitively; but  the  following,  which 
were  made  at  Hiirs,  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  arrangements 
on  this  bead  at  a  Cairo  Hotel. 


Piast 
40 


15 


20 


40 


Board  and  lodging  including ' 
a  bed-room  for  each  person 
per  day 
Children   under   10  years  of 

age,  for  board  and  lodging 
each  per  day 
Servants'  board  and  lodging' 

per  day 
Wines,    &c.  —  Rose    Cham- J 

paigne,  per  battle 

White  Cbampaigne, 

Champaigne, 

Claret 

Burgundy, 

Hermitage, 

Madeira, 

Port, 

Sherry, 

Bronti, 

Marsala, 

Frontignac, 

Bordeaux, 

French  wine, 

Brandy, 

Rum, 

Whiskey, 

Hollands, 

Ale,   porter, 
stout 

Cider 

Soda  Water, 
Porterage    charged    to    each  I 

person  on  leaving  this  Ho-  >  -     5 

tel.  J 

Boats,  camels,  asses,  tents,  saddles, 

chairs,  water-skins,  &c.,  provided. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  supplied. 
Dinners  for  piivate  parties. 
All  orders  for  payments  or  purchases 

to  be  given  in  writing. 

Lodgings  may  also  be  found  at 
Carlo  Peni*s,  near  the  British  consu- 
late, who  keeps  a  large  store  of  re- 
quisites for  a  journey  in  Upper  Egypt; 
and  there    is  a  small  inn   opposite 


i. 

Ditto 

-  40 

Ditto 

-  30 

Ditto 

-  35 

Ditto 

.  27 

Ditto 

.  27 

Ditto 

-  27 

Ditto 

-  25 

DiUo 

-  25 

Ditto 

-  15 

Ditto 

-  15 

Ditto 

-  12 

Ditto 

-   12 

Ditto 

-     4 

Ditto 

.  15 

Ditto 

-  15 

Ditto 

-  20 

Ditto 

-   12 

\ 

Ditto 

-     8 

Ditto 

-  10 

Ditto 

-     5 

the  palace  of  Ahmed  Paslia  Taher, 
behind  the  UsbeUgh  (to  the  S.  £.) 
frequented  by  English,  and  reason- 
able. 

The  Ginrdino,  or  French  hotel, 
kept  by  Doumergue,  in  the  French 
Street,  is  cheap,  but  it  has  no  very 
good  rooms.  The  charges  are  30 
piastres  a  day,  including  a  room, 
breakfast,  lunch  at  noon,  and  dinner 
at  the  table  dhdU  in  the  evening,  with 
vin  ordinaire,  other  wines  being 
charged  according  to  the  carte.  It 
is  mostly  patronised  by  French  and 
Italians.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
only  hotel  that  travellers  frequented  ; 
with  the  exception  of  an  indifferent 
one  (no  longer  existing)  in  the  same 
street ;  and  some  took  up  their  abode 
at  the  Latin  convent. 

There  is  a  trattoria  opposite  tlie 
main  guard,  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  Frank  quarter,  or  Moskee,  kept 
by  Pietro  Chiesa,  which  is  frequented 
by  Italians  and  others.  It  is  reputed 
by  them  not  bad,  and  of  course  mo- 
derate. There  is  also  an  hotel  in  the 
same  street,  kept  by  Guerra,  but  not 
fiist-rate,and,  I  have  no  doubt, seldom 
visited  by  English  travellers.  The 
rest  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Four  houses  of  the  late  Osman 
Effendi  in  the  Soog  e*  Zullut,  are  also 
let  furnished,  and  one  floor  or  set  of 
rooms  may  be  had  at  from  5  to  8 
piastres  a  day,  or  by  tlie  month  at 
about  1 50  piastres.  It  consists  of  a 
bed-room,  sitting-room,  and  kitchen  ; 
the  hdih,  or  entrance  court  below, 
being  common  to  all  who  live  in  the 
house.  The  largest  has  only  two 
floors. 

6.    HOUSES    AT   CAIRO. 

House  rent  in  the  Turkish  quarter 
varies  from  about  SO  to  1 20  piastres 
a  month.  Some  small  houses  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  let  even  at  10  or 
15.  and  some  large  ones  at  200. 
The  average  rent  of  good  houses 
there  may  be  rated  at  from  50  to  100, 
and  the  latter  may  be  considered, 
generally  speaking,  a  full  price ;  un- 
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lew  bcjrood  the  utual  lise.  or  fitted  up  ' 
with  glass  windows,  and  other  extra 
conveniences.  In  ttie  Frank  quarter 
and  the  Ticioit^  they  are  dearer,  vary- 
ing  from  100  piastres  to  250  a  month ; 
and  the  British  Hotel  was  let  for 
90,000  piastres  (SOO^)  a  year,  or  at 
1667  piastre*  a  month. 

This  great  increase  in  price  u  partly 
owing  to  the  great  fire  of  1838  haT. 
log  destroyed   many    houses  in  the 
Fraok  quaiter,   which   their  owners 
have  never  been  able  to  rebuild,  and 
which  are  still  in  ruins  ;    partly   to 
the  influx  of  strangers  who  occupy  so 
many  more  llian  formerly  ;  and  partly 
to  their  owners  finding  tliat  strangera 
make  little  difficulty  in  paying  large 
prices,  whenever  they  are  asked.       It 
is  to  these  two  last  causes  also  that 
roust  be  attributed  the  increase  in  the 
prices  of  so  many  otiier    things,    as 
boat-hire,   servanu*    wages,    and    the 
like;  while  in    the  Tuikish  quarter, 
beyond  the  influence  of  Europeans, 
prices  have  only  risen  in  proportion 
to  the  decreased  value  of  the  piastre. 
Those  who,  coming  from  India  on 
two  years*  leave,  wi^h  lo  stay  in  Egypt, 
may  find  houses  which  can  be  made 
comfoiinble  at  a  trifling  expense.     It 
would,  perhaps,  not  l>e   woith  while 
for  a  month  or  two;    but  the    total 
expense  for  furniture,  alterations,  and 
rent,  would  he  very  little  at  the  end 
of  a  year.     Generally    speaking,   the 
hou^s   are  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
state,  and  for  winter   scaicely  habit- 
able ;  it  \%,  tliervfore,  necessary  to  put 
in  glass  windowt,  and  introduce  va- 
rious little  improvements,  benidet  fur- 
nishing  tlie  rooms,   and   making  re- 
pairs.     It  will  lie  as  well  lo  come   to 
an  understanding   with   the  owner  of 
the  lK>usr,  that  iheiubNiituiion  of  gla«s 
windows,  or  otiier   alteration*,    shall 
not  entail  upon  you  the   neresibiiy   of 
replacing  nil  the  original  wood-woik  ; 
and  if  he  ha*  any  «cruple«  about  the 
matter,  it  liad  better  be  itipulatrd  that 
he  sliall  take   it  away,  or  lock    it  up 
himself  in  aome  closet  of  the  house. 
It  is  the   uncowf'iflable  slate   of 


houses  at  Cairo  that  prevents  many 
invalids  going  firom  Europe  to  that 
excellent  climate  for  the  winter ;  and 
unless  a  friend  prepared  one  before- 
hand, in  vain  would  they  hope  to  meet 
with  a  Cairo  house  fit  for  a  wintei'a 
residence.  If  no  friend  could  be 
found  to  perform  this  charitable  oflict, 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  go  to  an 
hotel  at  Cairo,  and  after  having  fixed 
upon  a  house,  to  request  some  one  to 
overlook  the  repaira  and  alterations, 
and  then  go  into  Upper  Egypt  (if  not 
inclined  to  stay  at  the  hotel),  whilo 
they  were  going  on.  The  best  houses 
arc  in  tlie  Frank  and  Copt  ouarters. 

That  Cairo  is  well  adapted  for  tfaoa* 
who  require  a  mild  climate  is  certain, 
and  many  English  medical  men  would 
send  patienu  to  Egypt,  as  did  thosa 
of  ancient  Rome,  provided  houses  could 
be  found  ready  for  their  reception. 
Unfortunately  the  natives  arc  too  poor 
to  tit  them  up ;  and  the  Europeans 
settled  tlvere  are  so  prone  to  impose  on 
strangers,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  depend 
upon,  or  applv  to,  them  to  procure  a 
houfce  ;  therefore,  if  a  man  wishes  to  be 
comfortable,  and  not  to  be  cheated, 
he  had  better  go  and  arrange  matters 
for  himself. 

In  hiring  houses  one  thing  should 
be  remembered,  of  which  European 
strangers   are    seldom   aware,   tliat  a 
I  house  at  Cairo  lets  much  below  the 
I  avera;2e  rent,  if  without  the  advantage 
I  of  a  well,  or  a  court  yard;  and  one 
I  which  would  let  « ith  a  well  at  40  pias- 
tres would  not  be  taken  by  a  nativa 
I  for  more  than  !K) ;  and  that  of  100 
I  piastres  would  not  fetch  more  than  75 
•  or  80.      The  cost  of  nuiking  a  well  b 
I  very  little,  not  being  more  tlian  500 
I  to   700    piastres,   according    to    the 
i  depth. 

In  looking  at  empty  houses,  tbo 
,  most  disngreeable  result  is  being 
cohered  with  fleas,  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  ti>  avoid.  A  Turk*  in 
mentioning  ti»e  subject,  recommended 
that  three  or  four  feOAkt  should  bo 
first  sent  through  tite  rooms,  to  carry 
off*  the  humdrmU  that  by  in  wait  for 
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the  first  comer ;  by  these  meAns  he 
could  venture  in,  with  the  piospect 
of  being  AtUcked  only  by  the  dozent, 
which  might  be  more  patiently  en- 
dured. 

After  having  agreed  respecting  the 
price,  a  fee  is  expected  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  key,  or  right  of  entry, 
which  is  usually  a  month's  hire  ;  un- 
less a  bargain  be  made  to  reduce  this 
extraordinary  demand. 

The  washing  and  sweeping,  and  in 
winter  the  covering  the  open  wood- 
work of  windows,  will  occupy  some 
days,  before  possession  can  be  taken 
of  the  empty  rooms,  which  must  be 
well  matted  before  they  become  habit- 
able and  ready  for  diwans,  or  whatever 
other  furniture  may  be  put  into  them. 

If  a  house  is  taken  in  the  Tui  kish 
quarter  by  a  bachelor,  or  one  having 
no  hareSm,  the  neighbours  may,  as 
they  frequently  do,  object  to  his  occu- 
pying it ;  in  which  case  the  only  re- 
medy (besides  abandoning  it,  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  other  less  fastidious 
neighbours)  is  to  get  some  person  of 
respectability  to  talk  tliem  over,  by 
representing  the  intended  occupant 
as  a  roan  of  good  character,  who  is 
not  likely  to  shock  their  feelings.  In 
tlie  event  of  tlieir  still  objecting,  and 
the  house  suiting  him  well,  he  may 
look  out  for  some  liberated  black  slave 
who  will  act  as  cook,  and  who,  how- 
ever old,  may,  under  the  cover  of  a 
Cairene  woman's  dress,  he  denomi- 
nated a  hareSm,  without  their  having 
the  right  to  ask  any  further  questions. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  no 
native  maid-servant  is  allowed  to  take 
service  in  tlie  house  of  a  bachelor ; 
though  this  is  sometimes  overlooked 
by  the  shekh  of  the  quarter,  through 
particular  persuasion,  and  on  the  pro- 
mise that  she  shall  be  a  pi  operly  con- 
ducted person,  whose  conduct  shall 
not  excite  the  displeasure  of  the  neigh- 
bours; the  consequence  of  the  dis. 
covery  by  the  police  entailing  on  the 
shekh  a  bastinado,  and  the  same  on 
the  woman  herself,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  custom  of  putting  her  into 


a  sack,  and   throwing  her  into  the 
Nile. 

In  buying  houses,  the  price  varies 
very  much  in  different  quarters,  and 
depends,  of  course,  on  their  sixe.  In 
tlie  Turkish  quarters  they  vary  from 
5000  to  80,000  piastres.  It  may  be 
generally  consideied  that  they  pay 
an  annual  rent  of  five  per  cent. ;  aod 
a  house  is  tliought  to  be  a  good  bar* 
gain  which  repays  the  purchase-money 
in  twenty  years.  No  European  can 
hgatttf  buy  a  house. 

C.    SEXVAMTS. 

The  monthly  pay  of  servants  at 
Cairo  is  a  little  less  tlian  at  Alex- 
andria. Turkish  and  Frank  servants 
are  much  the  same  at  both  places. 

Native  servant,  speaking       I>oll*ra 
lulian  or  English     -     12  to     15 
and  even  -         -  to     20 

Native  servant  of  all  work,      P'***""**- 

speaking  n  little  Italian  100  to  150 
Native  servant  of  all  work, 

speaking  only  Arabic  -  30  to  60 
Native  man-cook,  speak- 
ing only  Arabic  -  50  to  100 
The  Mokuddwn,  or  head 

servant  '-  -  "50  to  100 
Porter,  bowab  -  -  1 5  to  30 
SuhJka^  or  water-carrier  in 

the  house  -         -     10  to    30 

Sjfit  or  StUt  groom,  (his 

office  is  also  to  go  out 

witli  the  hartem^  if  tliere 

is  no  Mokuddum)  -  25  to  45 
Syit  or  Sets^  groom,  if  not 

fed  by  his  master  -  45  to  120 
Servants  of  all  work,  in  ' 

the  houses  of   Turks 

and  natives  -  •  10  to  30 
Women  servants    -         -     10  to    30 

Tliese  are  all  fed  by  their  masters, 
unless  arrangements  are  made  that 
tliey  should  provide  themselves;  in 
which  case  an  allowance  is  given,  of 
about  a  piastre  to  1)  piastre  a  day. 
If  a  servant  has  l)een  tried  for  some 
time  and  gives  satisfaction,  he  is  usu- 
ally cloth^  by  his  master,  but  this  is 
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looked  upon  m  •  faTour,  And  a  re- 
ward for  good  behaviour ;  and  the  only 
tiitng  required  of  the  master  is  a  pair 
of  shoes  every '.three  nnonths,  if  em- 
pknred  in  much  out-of-doors  service. 

It  is  as  well  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  the  honesty  of  servants. 

Among  the  servanu  of  Egypt, 
•ome  of  course  possess  recommen- 
datkms,  which  make  them  preferable 
for  the  traveller ;  as,  besides  honesty 
and  activity,  a  knowledge  of  Upper 
Egypt,  of  the  requisites  for  a  jour- 
ney, and  of  the  habits  and  languages 
of  Europeans,  are  indispensable.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  all  the  com- 
parative escellencies  of  each  are  suffi- 
ciently known,  to  enable  me  to  point 
oat  those  who  are  positively  the  bett ; 
but  without  excluding  others  from  the 
merit  of  possessing  proper  qualifica- 
tiont,  I  may  mention  the  names  of 
some,  who,  from  having  been  long  in 
the  service  of  travellers,  are  particu- 
larly deserving  of  recommendation : 
as  Hagee  Su!ayin4n,  ^oxmetXj  cawiss 
of  the  Britisli  and  Sardinian  consu- 
lates; Mahm6od;  Mohammed  Abdel 
A'tee,  another  Mohammed,  who  was 
a  long  time  with  Mr.  Burton  ;  and 
Mohammed  Abdeen;  who  are  per- 
haps the  best  in  the  cmintry.  But 
the  best,  both  for  the  Continent  as 
well  as  the  East,  is  a  Neapolitan, 
named  Vincenxo  Braico. 


The  horses  of  Egypt  are  not  an 
Arab  breed,  nor  have  tliey  the  points 
most  people  expect  to  meet  with  in 
the  East.  They  are  a  race  peculiar 
to  the  country,  which,  though  not 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
thorough-bred  Arab  and  English 
horse,  is  not  deficient  in  some  essen- 
tial recommendations.  They  are  low, 
usually  about  14  to  \A\  luinds,  with 
small  heads,  fine  crests  (but  sliort 
neck),  strong  shoulders,  good  barrel, 
and  well  ribbed  up,  hind  Quarters 
clumsy,  and  legs  heavy,  with  short 
pasterns.  llH>y  are  ^tr/  docile  and 
food  tempered,  bear  heat  admirably, 
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being  accustomed  to  be  tethered  out 
all  day  in  the  sun,  and  live  hardUy. 
Their  food  is  barley,  and  they  art 
only  watered  once  a  day,  about  S 
F.  M.  Once  every  year  they  aro 
turned  out  to  clover,  without  which 
they  sufiVr  from  an  eruption  of  the 
skin,  or  some  other  disease.  Their 
paces  are  the  walk  and  gallop,  being 
seldom  taught  to  trot;  but  an  am- 
bling pace  is  sometimes  given  them, 
by  tying  the  legs  together ;  which  is 
so  great  a  recommendation  in  a  horse 
or  mule,  that  they  often  sell  for  dou- 
ble the  sum  of  those  with  ordinary 
paces.  A  horse  thus  trained  is  called 
Rahwiin.  The  Egyptian  horses  are 
not  good  leapers,  and  are  unable  to 
gallop  for  a  long  distance;  so  that 
they  would  be  of  very  little  use  in 
hunting,  if  such  an  amusement  ei- 
isted  in  Egypt;  but  for  a  short  dis- 
tance their  gallop  is  qtfick  and  strongs 
and  being  very  manageable,  tlieir  ra- 
pidity of  movement  is  very  available 
in  playing  the  gtrttt  or  throwing  the 
lance.  'l*his  graceful  and  manly  ex- 
eicise  is  now  seldom  seen,  and  will 
soon  be  mentioned  among  by -gone 
pastimes  like  tilting  and  archery. 

Ilorsvs  sell  at  Cairo  from  about 
700  to  2000  piastres;  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  low  as  3O0  and  400 ;  and 
mules  and  raAw^na  fetch  the  same 
prices.  Asses  are  also  sold,  when  of 
unusual  sixe,  at  from  500  to  1500 
piastres,  and  a  common  haA  donkey 
from  10  to  500.  Asses  are  very  con- 
venient in  Cairo  for  passing  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  are  the  caba 
of  tlte  place ;  Chrioians  seldom  use 
any  other  animals,  partly  from  conve- 
nience, partly  from  old  habit,  not 
having  been  allowed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  to  ride  a 
horse  ;  and  tlie  Copts  are  in  possession 
of  the  best  bretd.  Mules  and  r«A> 
ir^at  are  thought  more  convenient 
than  horses  for  the  city,  and  are  al- 
ways used  by  old  men,  shekhs  of  the 
religion,  and  inoctire  peoplo,  who  liko 
toride  without  tiring  themselves;  and 
as  nobody   walks,  it  b  an  olject  to 
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erery  one  to  be  provided  with  a  mode 
of  conveyance  best  luited  to  his  tsste. 
In  going  out  to  see  Cairo  the  best 
plan  is  to  hire  a  donkey  for  the  day  or 
by  the  course.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them,  but  as  the  drivers 
always  try  to  impose  oil  strangers,  it  is 
as  well  to  send  and  make  an  agree- 
ment  beforehand  in  engaging  one. 
Ladies  may  take  sedan  chairs  if  they 
prefer  them.  The  hire  of  a  donkey 
for  the  day  ouglit  to  be  five  piastres, 
and  a  trifle  for  the  boy :  this  last  is 
not  necessary  when  by  the  course. 

e.   FLACKS  or   PUBLIC  aasoET. — 
LIBRAaiCS. 

Cairo  scarcely  offers  any  places  of 
public  resort  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  theatre  has  been  set  on  foot, 
in  the  Frank  quarter,  which  is  main- 
tained by  subscription  among  the 
Europeans,  the  actors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manager,  being  Miiet" 
tanii.  The  manager,  who  receives 
a  salary,  is  an  actor  by  profession, 
and  has  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
and  other  minutiae  with  which  ama- 
teurs are  not  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  tliere  is  also  a  person  who 
superintends  the  scenery  and  the  mo- 
tSritl  of  the  house.  Strangers  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  admission 
have  only  to  apply  to  any  subscriber 
the  day  before,  and  tickets  are  sent 
for  the  next  representation,  which  are 
always  gratU:  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  if  any  attempt 
to  charge  travellers  for  tickets  is  made 
by  the  innkeepers  (to  whom  they  are 
given,  not  for  their  sakes,  but  as  a 
Aivour  to  strangers),  it  should  be 
peremptorily  resisted;  and  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  justice,  as  well  to  the 
subscribers  as  to  future  travellers,  to 
represent  and  put  a  stop  to  the  im- 
pcnition.  * 

One  of  the  most  useful  institutions 
for  those  who  visit  Egypt  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  Egyptian  Society,  also  in 
the  Frank  quarter.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  become  a  member  is  pro- 
posed and  balloted  for  in  the  usual 


way,  and  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
promoting  a  very  useful  institution. 
Strangers  who  are  only  passing 
through  the  country  may  obtain  tick- 
ets of  admission,  and  the  use  of  the 
books,  during  one  whole  month. 

There  is  also  a  society  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  formed,  in  1843,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  publishing  docu- 
ments connected  with  Egypt  and  the 
East.  It  is  called  the  Egyptian  Lite- 
rary Association,  and  members  are 
chosen  and  strangers  admitted  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other. 

A  shop  has  been  opened  near  the 
Bssaar  of  the  Khan  Khaleel  for 
Arabic  and  Turkish  works ;  and  Eu- 
ropean  books  may  be  bought  of  Mr. 
Walmasj  at  the  Egyptian  Society'a 
Rooms,  and  of  Mr.  Castello  in  Uie 
Frank  Street. 

Theie  is  a  library  belonging  to  Ib- 
rahim Pasha,  consisting  of  Arabic 
and  Turkish  books,  which,  though 
formed  since  the  year  18S0,  contains 
already  a  great  number  of  volumes, 
comprising  the  works  of  the  most 
noted  Arab  authors,  in  manuscript, 
besides  many  printed  books. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  has  also  begun  a 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities; 
and  a  veto  being  put  to  the  removal  of 
antiquities  from  Egypt,  great  hopes 
have  been  entertained  of  the  success  of 
his  museum.  It  is  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  since  this  collection  has 
been  commenced,  and  in  1831  a  Turk 
was  employed  at  Thebes  in  excavat- 
ing, and  preventing  all  access  to  the 
under-ground  treasures  not  sanc- 
tioned by  government  authority.  I 
therefore  expected,  on  returning  to 
Egypt  lately,  to  find  many  objecu 
of  interest  at  the  palace,  where  they 
are  now  deposited.  My  surprise  and 
disappoii^tment  were  therefore  great, 
when  I  found  nothing  but  a  confused 
mass  of  broken  mummies  and  cases, 
some  imperfect  tablets,  and  varioua 
fragments,  which,  had  they  beeu  capa- 
ble of  being  spoilt,  would  have  been 
rendered  valueless  by  the  damp  of  the 
place ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  there 


WM  nothing  wbtdi,  had  it  been  given 
■BCb  I  ifaoaUl  have  thought  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  bacic  to  Cairo.  Time 
naj  make  a  muieuni  and  a  Turkish 
antiquarjt  but  to  these  must  be  Al- 
lowed the  ftill  citcnt  of  the  Turkish 
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There  it  also  a  collection  of  anti- 
quitiet  belonging  to  Mohammed  Mi, 
which  ia  occasionally  increased  by 
Choee  seiaed  at  the  Custom-bouse,  in 
the  posssssion  of  persons  unauthorised 
by  special  favour  to  take  them  out  of 
the  country.  It  was  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  museum  to  be  erected  in 
the  Usbek^ai ;  but  the  establishment 
of  a  nuseum  in  Egypt  is  purely  Uto- 
pian; and  while  the  impediments 
raised  against  the  removal  of  antiqui- 
ties  from  Egypt  does  an  iigury  to  the 
world,  Egypt  b  not  a  gainer.  The 
excavations  are  made  without  know- 
ledge or  energy,  tlie  Pasha  is  cheated 
by  those  who  work,  and  no  one  there 
takes  any  interest  in  a  museum  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  predict 
thiit,  after  all  the  vexatious  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  tlie  way  of  Europeans, 
no  such  institution  will  ever  be  formed 
by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

f.    QUICXXST   MOOI   OW     SS II NO     CAiaO 
Alio  THI    KUOHIOUKHOOO. 

For  those  who  are  pressed  for  time, 
and  wish  to  see  every  thing  at  or  near 
Cairo  as  quickly  at  possible,  tl»e  liest 
plan  is  to  portion  out  the  different 
sights  as  follows :  — 

in  /><9.  —  To  Ileliopolts.*  Go 
out  of  the  Bab  el  Foto<Sh,  visit  the 
tomb  of  El  Gh6rce,  half  way,  to  the 
right;  interior  of  dome  handsome: 
then  to  Heliopolis ;  obelisk,  remains 
of  sphinxes,  mounds  of  old  town, 
fountain  of  the  Sun,  and  sycamore  of 


the  holy  family  :  returning,  go  to  the 
tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings  t  (Kait- 
bay)  to  left,  thence  to  the  Boorg  a* 
ZiffV(,  and  enter  Cairo  by  the  Bab  a* 
Nusr.  § 

8</  Dajf.^To  Old  Cairo  and  Roda 
Id.  Go  to  the  tombsof  the  Memlooks  |, 
that  of  the  Pasha's  family,  the  Imam 
e'  Shiffaee :  to  Old  Cairo^,  Mosk  of 
Amer,  Roman  station  of  Babylon  t» 
S.  of  it :  cross  over  to  Isle  of  Roda ; 
Nilometer**  (requires  an  order),  and 
garden  of  Ibrahim  Pasha :  return  by 
the  College  of  DerwiUies-ft,  Kaar 
el  Ainee  (the  school  of  medicine)7th« 
palace  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to  Cairo. 

Sd  Day,  —  At  Cairo.  Baxiar  of 
Ghor«eh,  Bab  ZooAyleh|t,  dudel  || 
(Joseph's  Well,  Pssha's  palace,  new 
mosk,  view),  mosk  of  Sulun  Haa* 
sanjil  below  citadel  (porch  and  arch 
of  east  end),  mosk  of  Tayloon^f, 
oldest  in  Csiro,  with  early  pointed 
arches. 

4ik  Day —  See  the  other  mosks  and 
royal  tombs  •••  of  Cairo,  basiarttftt 
streets,  buildings  in  Cairo ;  and  go  to 
the  palace  and  gardens  of  Shoobra.|ff 

5<A  Day,-^  The  petriSed  wood  {$| 
on  the  top  of  the  Gebel  Oo6shee,  or 
Mokuttum,  between  6  and  7  milea 
fiom  Cairo.  It  is  possible  to  make 
only  two  days  of  the»e  three  last. 

6ik  Day.  —  To  the  Pyramids.  ||| 
Pyramids,  Spliinx,  and  tombs ;  thenoe 
to  pyramids  of  Abooseer  and  Sakk4- 
^*111*  *"^  vaulted  tomb  in  eastern 
front  of  hills  facing  the  cultivated  land, 
about  1 1  mile  to  N.  of  Sakkira;  thence 
to  Mitrsheony,  colossus  of  Reroeaea 
II.,  and  site  of  Memphis:  ••••  back 
to  Cairo ;  a  long  excursion  for  onedav. 
It  is  better  to  sleep  at  the  Pyramlcia, 
and  go  to  those  of  Sakkira  next  morn- 
ing. Tlie  order  of  these  days  may  bo 
changed,  as  n>ost  convenient. 


:2?£5^,V,^-'--*-;iS5S:I!:::  }S:SS\Vkxce,uo..i. 
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^.  BOATS.  (Aferlkeb,  pi.  Mardktb,) 

The  boats  of  the  Nile  are  the  djerm 
(germ),  tlie  ma&dil,  agRub  (akkub^, 
maash  or  rihleh«  dahab^di,  cangia 
(kangehX  kyi»  (kjriUeli,)  S4nda],  sef^ 
nee,  garib  (k^rib),  and  nuiad^h.  The 
largest  are  the  germs,  which  are  onlj 
usM  on  the  Nile  during  the  inunda- 
tion, or  between  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. 
They  carry  from  800  to  about  SOOO 
ardebs ;  but  four  have  bi.>en  built  at 
Osioot  which  are  rated  at  4800 
ardebs;  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  sise,  a  boat  of  S50  ardebs  mea- 
sures 35  feet  in  length  and  10  or  13 
in  breadth.  They  have  two  masts 
and  large  lateen  sails,  like  the  gene- 
rality of  the  boats  on  the  Nile.  They 
are  only  employed  for  carrying  corn, 
and  during  the  summer  are  laid  up, 
covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  The  maidil,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  kyds,  is  of  a  very 
similar  construction,  but  smaller,  car- 
rying from  150  to  800  ardebs.  The 
aggub  is  only  used  for  carrying  stone, 
and  is  singular  among  the  boats  of  the 
Nile  for  its  square  sail. 

The  last  five  are  open  boats.  The 
name  of  sandal  is  chiefly  applied  to 
a  small  kind  of  cangia,  and  to  ships* 
boats,  or  those  attached  to  the  gun- 
boats of  the  I^ile ;  tlie  garib  is  the 
fishing-boat,  and  the  maad^dh  the 
ferry ;  but  the  maash,  dahab^eh,  and 
cangia,  arelhe  three  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed fur  tiavelling  on  the  river,  being 
furnished  with  cabins. 

The  maash,  or,  more  properly, 
r&hleh,  is  convenient  from  its  large 
and  lofly  cabins ;  but  unless  a  tra- 
veller has  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  a 
dahab^eb  is  far  preferable ;  and  many 
of  these  are  now  so  large  as  to  yield 
very  little  to  the  rihleh  in  the  comfort 
of  their  cabins,  added  to  which  they 
are  al  ways  cleaner.  The  traveller  who 
has  time  to  spare,  and  intends  making 
a  long  sojourn  al  Thebes,  may  take 
a  riihleh  to  go  up  tlie  Nile,  send  it 
off  at  Thebn,  and  write  to  Cairo  for 


a  dahali^iSh  or  cangia ;  or,  if  ha  does 
not  object  to  the  eipense,  he  may  take 
both  with  him,  and,  paying  off  the 
rihleh  at  Asouan,  use  the  snialler  boat 
to  pass  the  cataracts  and  return  to 
Cairo. 

The  dahftb^h  differs  only  from  the 
cangia  in  its  greater  sise,  and  in  hav- 
ing a  plank,  or  gangway,  at  the  side 
of  the  cabin  windows  extending  to 
the  steerage.  They  vary  in  sise.  The 
large  ones  liave  generally  two  cabins 
and  a  smaller  room,  called  a  bath,  in 
all  which  a  short  man  may  stand  nearly 
upright;  and  some  persons  have  added 
to  the  height  of  the  cabins  by  low- 
ering the  floor.  Tbelarge-sised  daha- 
b^hs  let  at  from  SOOO  to  SOOO  piastres 
a  montli;  smaller  ones  at  from  1000 
to  1350^  which  last  is  about  the  sum 
paid  for  a  large  cangia.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  cangia  and 
dahab^eh,  as  they  are  so  very  like  each 
other,  when  of  the  same  sise,  that  no 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them ;  generally  speaking,  therefore, 
the  prices  of  all  this  class  of  boats 
may  be  reckoned  at  from  1000  to 
SOOO  piastres  a  month.  In  all  cases 
the  price  varies  with  the  number  of 
the  men,  whose  pay  is  as  follows: — 

Piatt  a  month. 

Tlie  reU  or  captain  of 
a  small  dahab^eh,  or 
cangia  -  -     100 

Eight  men  at  50  piastres 

each         -         -  -     400 

Mtitdhmd  or  steersman, 
rated  as  a  man  and  a 
lialf     -  -  -       75 

Kitchen  boy,  rated  as 
half  a  man       -  -       25 


Dom&Ht  or  hiie  of  boat, 
paid  to  the  owner, 
(varying  with  its  sise, 
and  lately  reduced) 


Profit  of  tlie  r^is 


600 


594 


1300 
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A  cmngia  may  be  hired  at  from 
1000  to  IdOa  wbicfa  used  to  be  the 
price  of  a  dahab^gh  when  the  wages 
of  iailora  were  95  piastres  a  month. 
There  b  a  small  kind  of  cangia,  sel- 
dom with  more  than  one  cabin,  only 
high  enough  to  admit  of  persons 
kneeling  in  it,  which  may  be  had  at  a 
lower  rate,  perhaps  700  pUstres  a 
month ;  but  this  implies  a  reduction 
in  the  number  fii  men ;  and  it  has 
thu  diicomfort,  that  no  one  can  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the  other 
without  making  it  heel  over.  It  Ium, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
tracked,  when  the  wind  fails,  and  is 
quickly  rowed  down  the  stroam  on 
rrtuming.  A  nother  species  of  cangia, 
called  sandal,  with  one  mast  and  one 
cabin,  may  also  be  rated  at  tlie  same 
price  as  the  last  mentioned. 

The  contracu  are  usually  written 
at  the  consulate,  as  few  travellers  un> 
derstsnd  sufficient  Arabic,  or  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  to  do  witliout  a 
translation,  or  to  have  it  drawn  up  by 
a  public  scribe.  They  are  generally 
worded  like  the  following :  — 
*'Trakslatiok  fsom  thb  Arasic. 

"  Saturday  the  20lh  of  the  month 
of  ShowftI,  of  tl»e  year  1 257  (4lli  Dec. 
1841,)  Mr.  — ,  an   Kngli<khman,  has 

tmken  on  hire  from  the  r^is  (ryt«) 

of  the  town  of  (  Boolik  belongin;^  to 
— — ),  a  cangia  of  aliout  — 
ardebs  burthen,  for  a  voyage  on  the 
Nile,  during  »uch  length  of  time  as  it 
msj  plea«e  tJie  above  to  keep  the  said 
boat.  It  is  to  be  manned  by  ^— 
sailors,  not  including  the  x€\\  and  the 
sails,  ropes,  oars,  &c.  are  to  be  in  good 
condition. 

••  The  hire  agreed  upon  is  —  pias- 
tres  a  month,  without  any  furtlter 
charges,  to  begin  from  the  date  of 
the  present  contn»ct,  which  is  in  every 
^ing  agreeable  to  law. 

**  The  r^t  and  sailors  are  to  be 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  hirer, 
during  the  night  as  well  at  the  day, 
but  it  it  understood  that  they  will  not 
be  obliged  to  tow  tJie  cangia  after 
dark,  unless  necessity  requires  it 


"  The  sailors  are  to  be  full-grown, 
able-bodied  men,  understanding  their 
work,  and  two  of  them  are  to  keep 
watch  during  the  night,  when  tha  boat 
is  at  anchor.  If  the  boat  pasaes  tha 
cataracts,  the  charges  made  for  them 
by  the  r^ls  of  the  cataracU  will  ha 
defrayed  by  the  hirer. 

<*  This  agreement  is  signed  (one 
month's  pay  having  been  given  in 
advance)  by  the  two  parties  in  pre- 
sence of  the  witnesses. 

Witnesses  f^-      (%»«>)  A.  B. 
Witnesscs|p     Sealofr<1s, .•' 

It  may  be  as  well  to  make  the  r^is 
undersund  that  he  is  not  to  take  any 
other  passengers,  or  merchandise  of 
any  kind,  that  the  whole  boat  shall 
be  at  the  traveller's  command,  that 
the  sailors  shall  be  obedient  to  orders, 
and  that  no  one  shall  quit  tlie  boat 
on  the  pretext  of  visiting  relatives,  or 
with  similar  pleas,  without  prtviwuifjf 
aiking  permission. 

Some  abuses  have  crept  in  of  late, 
which  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to, 
being  unjust  to  travellers  (who  now 
pay  unheard-of  prices  for  boats),  con- 
trary to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  many 
others.  One  i*  the  attempt  to  make 
the  hirer  of  a  boat  rcftpontible  for  any 
accident  that  may  liappen  on  passing 
tlie  cataracts,  which  has  even  been  in- 
troduced into  written  contracts,  'l^his 
i%  both  unjuu  and  absurd.  It  was 
never  heard  of  till  of  late,  and  no 
Turk  or  native  would  take  a  boat 
under  such  conditions.  Besides,  tha 
i^s  of  tlie  cataracts  is  placed  thent 
on  purpose  to  pass  boats  and  at  hii 
risk  ;  and  cerUinly  nothing  can  ha 
more  ridiculous  than  for  the  traveller 
to  remove  that  responsibility  from  tha 
Tvis  of  the  cataracts,  and  nothing  mora 
unjust  than  for  any  one  to  take  ad- 
vanuge  of  his  inexperience  to  put 
him  into  this  position.  It  should  ba 
rt'sisted  by  all  means,  and  the  boata 
of  tliose  who  refuse  to  allow  them  to 
pass  the  cataiacts  sliould  not  be  hired 
at  all.unlcis  they  agree  tmpofikskirt 
of  tht  otker  taUm  for  tks  rui  of  tko 
o  S 
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jfntmejf  beyond  tht  eataraei,  or  to  </e- 
duei  from  that  of  tlieir  own  boat  dwring 
the  whole  absence  of  the  traYeller  in 
Nubia. 

Another  it  the  demand  for  the  rt" 
tttm  of  a  boat,  when  talien  to  some 
place  either  up  or  down  the  riyer,  and 
there  discliarged.  This  is  also  a  new 
and  unheard-of  abuse,  and  should  not 
be  tolerated.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  back  carriage  in  the  country.  As 
agreements  are  drawn  up  and  depo- 
sited at  the  consulate,  such  abuses 
aught  to  be  prevented. 

The  hire  of  the  first  month  may  be 
paid  in  advance ;  and  when  in  Upper 
Egypt,  half  of  each  successive  month, 
or  the  wages  of  the  boatmen  only, 
which  are  50  piastres  a  month  each. 
By  all  means  the  rtiM  and  boatmen 
must  be  made  obedient  to  orders :  the 
traveller  will  otherwise  find  them  in- 
sufferably unruly  and  troublesome, 
too  much  indulgence  being  considered 
by  them  the  result  of  fear  or  inexperi- 
ence ;  nor,  unless  he  maintains  strict 
discipline,  can  lie  venture  to  give 
them  a  feast  of  meat  at  the  large 
towns.  They  someti  mes  stop  at  places 
on  some  excuse,  even  when  the  wind 
is  fair:  this  should  not  be  allowed, 
except  at  Osioot,  or  some  other  large 
town,  to  have  tlieir  bread  made.  Be- 
sides occasionally  giving  meat  (or 
money  to  buy  it,  or  tobacco),  he  will 
make  them  a  present  of  money,  on 
his  return  to  Cairo.  I'lie  r^s  is 
always  paid  twice  as  much  as  a  sailor, 
I  nd  at  the  end  of  the  journey  he  re- 
quires about  half,  or  one  third  of  the 
whole  sum  given  as  hack»hUh,  This 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  sailors. 

Before  his  departure,  the  traveller's 
servant  roust  see  tliat  all  the  oars  are 
on  board,  and  the  sails  in  good  con- 
dition ;  he  will  also  overlook  tlie  con- 
struction of  an  awning  before  the 
cabin,  which  is  the  most  comfortable 
addition  to  a  boat,  and  serves  as  a 
cool  and  cheerful  place  to  sit  in  during 
the  day.  The  r^is  will  undertake  to 
have  it  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  seivant.     It  is  sometimes 


formed  of  mats  laid  over  palm  sticks, 
and  if  so,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  common  coarse  ones  called 
Nookhf  but  the  same  that  are  used  in 
rooms  at  Cairo.  A  fiur  better  kind  of 
awning  is  made  of  thick  tent-cloth,  or 
a  white  cotton  stuflTcalled  AUmk,  or  a 
thicker  kind  called  Moruhbaf  lined 
with  the  same  dyed  blue,  stretched 
over  a  wooden  frame-work.  This 
gives  more  room  than  the  circular  top 
of  the  mats,  and  is  easily  raised,  if 
necessary,  iu  a  high  wind.  Find- 
ing that  Europeans  always  made 
those  awnings  as  an  extra  room, 
and  sought  a  place  where  tliey  could 
stand  uptight,  many  have  added  an 
open  wooden  porch  to  that  part  of 
the  boat,  when  it  was  building,  and 
have  made  Clie  floor  of  the  caliins 
lower ;  which  last  is  a  great  improve- 
ment 

The  first  tiling  to  be  done,  after 
taking  a  boat,  is  to  have  it  sunk,  to 
rid  it  of  the  lats,  and  other  noxious 
inhabiuntsit  may  have.  This  should 
be  done  on  the  opposite  shore,  which 
the  boat  must  leave  before  night; 
otherwise  the  rats  i»ill  resume  their 
berths  on  board,  and  the  precaution 
will  have  been  useless.  The  cabins 
should  also  be  well  washed,  and  when 
dry  should  be  painted  carefully,  the 
expenses  of  which  will  be  about  70 
piasties  for  a  cangia  of  100  ardebs 
buitlien,  with  two  small  cabins,  or 
more  if  many  colours  are  used : 
larger  boats  of  course  in  proportion. 
All  the  cracks  sliould  be  previously 
stopped  with  putty,  and  they  may  be 
closely  papered  over  ;  but  paste  must 
not  be  used,  as  it  will  harbour  insects, 
and  is  not  likely  to  hold  fast  for  any 
time.  The  best  preservative  against 
disagreeable  intruders  at  night  is  Mr. 
Levinge*s  contrivance  of  sheets  and 
mosquito  net  in  one  piece,  already 
mentioned  in  page  S.  The  only  dis- 
advantage of  it  is  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting in  and  out.  Another  preventive 
is  a  small  piece  of  camphor  in  the  bed, 
and  another  under  the  pillow.  An 
iron  rat-trap  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
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htnm  oo  botrd*  and  I  have  no  doubt 
thai  aa  iciioeuiiion  (which  is  an  aid' 
nal  vary  common  about  Shoobra  and 
Gaaaah),  if  tvcn  kept  ti«d  up  in  tba 
boatp  might  tand  greatly  to  prerenl 
tba  visit  of  rata  from  tba  shore.  A 
piece  of  tin  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
placed  oo  the  rope  at  night  with  the 
moutli  towards  the  land,  would  also 
pfwrent  their  running  along  it  to  the 
boat,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  in« 
duee  the  sailors  to  talie  the  trouble  of 
pladng  it  nightly  on  the  rope,  and  the 
boats  are  often  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  these  troublesome  visitors  have 
nothing  to  do  but  leap  into  them. 
Cats  are  useful  if  they  can  be  licpt  on 
board,  but  they  are  apt  to  go  ashore, 
and  are  oAen  lo^t.  All  things  which 
the  raU  are  likely  to  eat,  and  which 
can  be  put  into  jsrs,  called  BaMn^ 
Btty  be  easily  kept  out  of  their  reach 

The  best  thing  to  destroy  flies,  still 
one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  is  an 
infusion  of  quassia.  Put  a  small 
handful  into  a  white  ba«in,  and  pour 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  oser  it,  and  let 
it  cool :  a  little  sugar  may  be  spriuk- 
Ifd  over  it  as  a  greater  inducement  to 
them  to  come  to  it. 

Besides  curtains  for  the  windows  at 
night,  it  will  be  as  well  if  there  is  no 
glass  in  them  to  put  it  into  /mh)  at  least 
(one  on  each  tide  of  the  cabin),  as  the 
alternative  of  cold  or  darkness  is  by 
no  means  pleasant  in  winter. 

A  kitchen  should  alto  be  put  up 
in  the  fore  part  of  tlie  boat.  It  should 
be  made  of  planks  of  woo<l,  with 
three  or  four  fire  places  in  it,  liaving 
tlieir  sides  strengthened  with  gypsum, 
and  the  bottoms  or  gratings  of  thin 
iron  t>ars.  It  will  cost  about  54 
piastres,  and  may  be  made  by  ilic  rfis 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  servant. 

After  having  been  a  few  days  on 
board,  on  his  way  up  tlie  Nile,  if  he 
finds  the  boat  make  little  way,  he  had 
belter  order  one  of  his  native  servants 
unobserved  at  night,  or  under  the 
plea  of  bathing,  to  es amine  the  end 
of  the  keel  n«ar  tlie  rudder,  tu  ascer- 
tain that  no  trkka  bava  been  played 


to  impede  the  sailing  of  tba  boat;  for 
with  this  view  they  sometimes  flssten 
a  log  or  short  pUnk  of  wood  athvrart 
the  keel,  to  stop  tba  speed  of  the  boat 
and  lengthen  the  voyage  ;  and  in 
coming  down,  if  the  round  stone  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  wlUch  on  ascend, 
ing  the  Nile  u  generally  kept  on  deck 
near  the  prow,  is  no  longer  seen  on 
board,  he  had  better  bid  his  servant 
ascertain  where  it  baa  been  put,  aa 
they  sometimes  suspend  it  by  a  long 
rope  from  the  stern  beneath  the  water, 
with  the  same  view  of  impeding  the 
boat,  on  its  way  down.  Herodotus, 
in  describing  the  large  boaU  of  th« 
ancient  Egyptians,  says,  '*  They 
adopt  the  following  method  in 
going  down  the  Nile.  Being  pro- 
vided with  a  bundle  or  wicker  hur- 
dle of  tamarisk  interlaced  with 
rushes,  and  a  stone  with  a  hole  weigh- 
ing about  two  talents  (about  ISO  lb.), 
tliey  tie  the  former  to  the  head  of  the 
boat,  allowing  it  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  and  fasten  the  stona 
by  a  rope  to  the  stem.  The  tama- 
risk hurdle  carried  forward  by  the 
current  drags  after  it  the  bariM  ?such 
is  the  name  of  these  boats),  ana  the 
stone  sinking  in  the  water  serves  to 
direct  its  course.**  But  the  modem 
Egyptians  omit  the  tamarisk  bushes, 
which  was  intended  to  aid  the  boat  In 
its  descent,  and  have  only  adopted 
that  portion  of  the  contrivance  in- 
vented by  tlieir  ancestors,  which  an* 
swers  the  object  tliey  have  in  view. 

Another  very  necessary  precaution 
is  to  order  tlte  nis  to  forbid  the  boaU 
men  to  lie  tlie  sails,  and  insist  upon 
their  holding  the  rope  called  sAopAdol 
in  their  hands:  which  is  termed  keep- 
ing it  kkalms,  •*  free  ;**  for  to  this  al- 
most all  the  accidenu  that  luippen 
on  the  Nile  are  to  be  attributed.  In 
those  parts  where  the  mountains  ap- 
proach the  river  it  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to,  as  at  Gebel  Shekh 
Uinbinik,  Gebel  e*  Tayr,  and  theoca 
to  .Sliekh  Vi.niy,  Gebel  Aboo-Faydee^ 
GelMl  Shekh  llereedce,  and  Gebel 
Tookh  below  Girgvh. 
o  4 
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Tlje  traveller  should  hare  the  deck 
of  his  boat  washed  every  morning ; 
and  he  may  select  any  one  of  the 
crew  who  appears  roost  willing  for 
this  duty.  When  one  is  chosen,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  done.  An  allow, 
ance  of  a  piastre  or  two  a  week 
should  be  given  for  this  extra  labour, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
never  omitted:  unless  done  always, 
it  will  cease  to  be  done  with  good 
will.  Above  all  things,  I  recom* 
mend  strict  discipline  in  the  boat,  and 
invariable  obedience  to  orders,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  with  tlie  full  un- 
derstanding of  course  that  they 
are  reasonable  and  just.  But  I  am 
far  from  advising  tliat  constant  use 
of  the  stick  which  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  most  unnecessarily  :  firm- 
ness and  the  determination  of  being 
obeyed  seldom  fails  to  command 
respect  and  obedience;  for,  when 
they  know  you  will  be  obeyed,  they 
will  seldom  disregard  an  order. 
When  once  that  obedience  is  estab- 
lished, then  you  may  be  as  indulgent 
as  you  like,  and  every  good  office, 
every  reward,  will  be  received  as  a 
favour.  Without  it,  kindness  will 
be  construed  into  fear  or  ignorance ; 
every  attempt  will  be  made  to  deceive 
tlie  too  easy  traveller;  and  in  order  to 
have  a  moment's  peace,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very 
means  he  had  been  hoping  to  avoid ; 
by  applying  to  some  Turkish  gover* 
nor,  or  by  substituting  for  kindness 
too  late  seventy,  either  of  which  will 
only  draw  upon  him  liatred  and  con- 
tempt. 

One  thing,  however,  I  must  say,  is, 
that  however  much  they  may  try  to 
impose  on  one,  over  whom  ihey  think 
to  get  the  upper  hrind,  they  never  har- 
bour any  feelings  of  revenge.  They 
are  like  the  frogs  in  tlie  fable  with  the 
log  of  wood.  In  short,  my  advice  i^ 
to  be  strict  and  just,  without  unneces- 
sary violence,  in  order  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  indulgent. 

In  visiting  the  ruins,  one  or  two 
•f  the  crew  will  carry  water,  or  any 


thing  else  you  may  require^  and  they 
may  occasionally  receive  a  few  piastres 
to  buy  tobacco.  It  is  better  not  to 
give  it  each  time,  but  after  having 
been  so  employed  on  several  occasions ; 
the  promise  of  it  being  held  out,  pro- 
videid  they  are  aheapB  found  ready  to 
go ;  and  if  there  is  any  rivalry  among 
the  others,  they  also  should  be  allow- 
ed to  take  tlieir  turns  in  this  employ- 
ment. When  properly  managed,  no 
people  are  so  willing  or  good-natured ; 
when  not  understood,  none  so  trou- 
blesome. 

I  have  already  stated  that  when  the 
crew  behave  well,  they  may  have  a 
sheep  given  them  at  some  of  the  large 
towns,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  meat  at 
least,  as  a  rrtoord  for  pati  exertiom ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  they 
and  the  r^s  will  expect  a  present  in 
money,  accoriiing  to  their  behaviour 
during  the  voyage.  Any  man  who 
has  done  extra  work  should  be  paid 
more  ;  and  the  haekahith  of  the  crew 
should  be  given  to  one  of  them,  and 
not  to  the  rcis,  as  he  would  probably 
cheat  them  of  a  great  portion;  for 
few  in  Egypt,  whether  Turks  or 
natives,  part  with  money  without  an 
effort  to  defraud. 

In  leaving  Boolak  either  for  Upper 
Egypt  or  the  North,  as  well  as  in  ar- 
riving there,  the  traveller  sliould  re- 
sist any  demand  for  backshish  (a  woid 
that  haunts  him  in  Egypt),  which  the 
custom-house  eawdssts  will  of  course 
ask  for ;  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  him  or  his  baggage,  and 
have  therefore  no  claim,  on  tlie  score 
of  allowing  to  pass  free  what  they 
dare  not  touch.  Any  attempt  to 
stop  his  things  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  care  should  be.  taken 
that  the  offender  is  punished,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  tliis  nuisance. 

h,  HiSToar  of  cairo. 
Musr  el  K&herah,  corrupted  by 
the  Italians  into  CairOt  was  founded 
by  G6her,  a  general  of  £1  Moes,  or 
Aboo  Tummim,  the  first  of  tlie 
Fow4tem  or  Fatemite  dynasty  who 
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in  Efjpt.  H«  was  sent  in 
tiM  /wr  35H  of  thu  Heg^n,  a.  a. 
909^  with  a  powerful  aimy  Troni 
KMjnwMa,  omr  Tuoim,  the  cipiuJ  of 
tbi  FowAiem,  to  invade  Egjpt;  and 
iMving  succeeded  io  conquering  the 
ooaotrj,  be  founded  a  new  city,  near 
the  citadel  of  Kuttaeea,  under  the 
Mmc  of  MoMT  eF  j^alierah.  This  in 
36:1  (a.  d.  973)  became  tlie  capital 
instead  of  Fostat;  which  then,  by 
way  of  distinction,  recetTed  the  name 
of  Must  el  Atc^keh  (old  Must). 

£1  Mo&  soon  afterwards  arrived 
with  the  whole  of  his  court,  and  the 
Fowitem,  bringing  with  them  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors,  for  ever  re- 
linquished the  country  wlKMe  so- 
vereignty tliey  had  also  usurped,  and 
which  they  still  retained,  by  leaving  a 
viceroy  in  the  name  of  their  nio- 
narcli.  Cairo  was  at  first  called  Dar 
el  Memlekcli,  or  **  the  royal  abode/* 
aiid  then  Musr  el  ICaherah;  and 
Fostat  was  di»tinguikhcd  ever  af\er 
by  the  name  of  Muw  el  Ate^keli,  or 
old  Musr,  which  has  since  b»en 
transformed  by  Europeans  into  old 
Oiiru. 

^  The  epithet  Kaliersh  (Cuiro)isde. 
rived  from  Kaher,and  signifies  **  vie- 
Umious.** 

The  first  part  of  the  city  erected 
by  G6her  was  wliat  is  still  cslied  el 
l^asiHyn,  or  **  the  two  palaces**  oi»e 
id  whidi,  formerly  tlie  rrkidence  of 
Saladio  and  other  kings  has  been 
long  occupied  by  the  Malikcmeh,  or 
Cadi*s  Couit.  Till  within  a  few 
years  it  mm%  almost  a  ruin,  but  is  now 
repaired. 

Tlie  walls  of  Cairo  were  built  of 
brick,  and  continued  in  the  ume  state 
till  the  rvign  of  Yoosef  &iUh-«*-deen 
(Sdadin),  who  sulMiituted  a  circuit  of 
stone,  and  unitril  to  tlie  oiiginal  town 
the  whole  of  that  part  lying  between 
tlie  Uab  Zooa)  leli  and  tlie  citadel. 

Yoowrf  Salili.e'.d\  en  was  the 
fimndcr  of  the  KiyooUte  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Cru«ades  under  the 
r  of  Saladin.     Shortly  before  bu 


arrival,  and  during  the  troubles  that 
obscuied  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Fowiitcm,  whom  he  expellMl, 
Ouro  hmd  been  attacked  by  the  FnutkM, 
and  partly  burnt  on  their  approach, 
about  the  year  1171.  Their  designs 
against  the  city  were  unsuccessful ; 
but  in  Older  to  place  it  eflectually 
beyond  the  reach  of  similar  attempts, 
Saladin  raised  around  it  a  stronger 
wall  of  masonry  ;  and  observing  that 
the  elevated  rock  to  the  south  of  the 
city  offered  a  convenient  position  for 
the  construction  of  a  fortress,  to  com- 
mand and  protect  it,  he  cleared  and 
walled  in  that  spot ;  and  discovering 
a  large  well  near  the  centre  that  had 
been  cut  by  the  ancients,  and  was 
then  filled  with  sand,  he  excavated  it, 
and  brought  another  welcome  sup- 
ply of  water  to  tlie  citadel  by  an 
aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a  con- 
tinuous stream  from  the  Nile,  at 
Fostat,  to  the  new  ciudel.  Tliis  last 
was  tlien  merely  a  conduit,  sup- 
ported on  wooden  pillars;  and  it 
was  not  till  al)OUt  the  year  1518  that 
the  stone  aqueduct,  still  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  substituted  by 
order  of  Sultan  el  Ghor^. 

It  is  probable  that  the  well  above 
mentioned,  which  now  bears  the  nama 
of  Beer  Yooftef,  "  Joseph's  well,'*  from 
the  caliph  Yoosef,  was  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lika 
the  tanks  on  the  hill  beliind  the 
citadel,  near  the  Kubbet  el  llowa; 
and  this  is  rendered  more  probabla 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  having 
U'en  an  old  town,  called  l^ui- 
Tke«hi6mi,un  the  site  of  tlie  modem 
city.  It  keeins.  indeed,  to  be  genc- 
lally  allowed  by  the  Cairrnes,  that 
Yoosef  was  not  the  real  author  of  this 
i;reat  work;  and  some  have  claimed 
it.  without  much  ftbow  of  probability, 
for  Ainvr,  tlic  first  Moslem  con- 
queror of  Egypt.  It  conttsU  of  two 
part*,  tlie  upper  and  lowrr  well,  and 
a  winding  »tJurcaMrleadft  to  the  bottom, 
a  drpth  uf  about  860  feet.  Tha 
eiact  part  of  Cairo  occupied  by  tha 
Egyptian  town  is  uncertain ;  but  we 
o  5 
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lemrn  from  Arab  writers  that  two 
Yillages  existed  there,  before  the 
time  of  G6her,  one  called  el  Maks, 
where  the  Copt  quarter  now  stands, 
and  the  other  Kuttaeea. 

t    THE  CITAOIL. 

The  best  way  of  going  to  tlie 
Ciudel  is  on  asses,  but  ladies  will 
find  the  sedan  chairs  at  the  hotel  Tery 
convenient  for  this  excursion. 

Besides  the  well  just  described,  the 
citadel  contains  several  objects  worthy 
of  a  visit;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Pasha's  palace,  the 
new  mosk,  now  building  by  Mo* 
hammed  Ali,  the  site  of  Joseph's 
ball,  and  the  arsenal. 

The  palace  contains  some  hand- 
some rooms,  and  the  view  from  it  is 
Very  fine. 

The  mosk  is  still  far  from  being 
finished.  It  consisU  of  an  open 
squaie,  surrounded  by  a  single  row 
of  columns,  10  on  the  N.  and  S., 
IS  on  the  W.,  and  12  on  tlie  £., 
where  a  door  leads  to  tlie  inner  part, 
or  house  of  prayer ;  as  in  the  Tay- 
loon,  and  other  roosks  of  a  similar 
plan.  The  columns  have  a  fancy 
capital  supporting  round  arches,  and 
tlie  whole  is  of  Oiiental  alabaster, 
with  the  exception  of  the  outer  walls. 
Of  tlie  general  appearance  and  effect 
no  opinion  can  be  formed  fiom  a 
building  in  so  unfinished  a  state ;  but 
I  fear  it  will  not  have  the  beautiful 
character  of  the  old  mosks  of  Cairo, 
and  that  it  will  be  rather  admired 
for  the  materials  than  tlie  style  of 
its  architecture.  Beyond  it  is  the 
hareem  of  the  Pasha,  with  a  earden 
on  the  side  nearest  the  mosk.  It 
was  to  make  room  for  this  mosk  that 
Joseph's  Hall,  a  lofty  building  sup- 
ported on  numerous  handsome  granite 
columns,  was  removed  in  1 829.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  careless- 
ness, or  want  of  skill,  in  taking  down 
the  columns,  caused  the  destruction 
of  tlie  greater  part  of  them,  being 
thrown  down  at  once,  and  mostly 
broken  by  the  fall.    Som^  few  are 


still  Bunding  In  their  original  po- 
sition, but  will,  of  course,  soon  be 
taken  away,  and  probably  share  the 
fate  of  their  companions. 

From  the  platform  is  a  grand  and 
commanding  view  of  the  city  and 
tlte  surrounding  country,  taking  in 
the  arsenal  immediately  below,  >- 
the  Roomajlee,  and  the  splendid 
mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  just  outside 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  —  tlie  nu- 
merous minarets  of  Cairo, —and,  in 
the  distance,  the  Pyramids,  —  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  Sakk&ra  on 
the  south,  and  to  the  point  of  the 
Delta  on  the  noith. 

Paits  only  of  the  old  citadel  walls 
now  remain,  tlie  others  having  been 
replaced  by  bastions  and  curtains  of 
European  construction ;  and,  what 
stiikes  a  stranger,  tlie  portion  most 
strongly  and  regularly  fortified  is  that 
least  open  to  foreign  aggression,  the 
to%vn  side.  A  great  pai  t  of  the  walls 
was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magHxinc,  in  1 82S,  but  all  was 
restored  the  same  year,  and  since  that 
time  some  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  works. 

Tiie  spot  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Room&ylee  gate  is  where  Emiu 
Bey  escaped,  during  the  well-known 
massacre  of  the  Meinlooks,  by  leaping 
his  horse  over  a  gap  in  the  then 
dilapidated  wall.  But  independent 
of  that  opening,  a  large  mound  of 
rubbish  had  accumulated  below  from 
the  fallen  materials,  and  it  is  to  this 
that  his  safety  must  principally  be 
attributed. 

On  the  western  wall  of  the  citadel 
is  an  eagle  in  high  relief,  supposed  to 
be  an  emblem,  or  banner,  of  Kara- 
koosh,  the  minister  and  buffoon  of 
Yoosef-Salah  e'  de^n,  whose  name 
signifies  in  Turkish,  **  eagle  *'  (or 
"  black -bird  **).  It  has  no  inscription, 
but  is  evidently  of  the  same  date  as 
the  wall  into  which  it  is  built ;  and 
the  credulous  believe  tliat  it  formerly 
uttered  a  cry  when  any  calamity  was 
about  to  happen  to  tlie  city. 
I      Behind  the  citadel  is  a  fort  upon  a 
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rode,  or  projccdng  point  of  Uio  Oebel 
«*  Jo6<faco  (Goothee),  tht  ascoot  to 
wbicli  u  bj  a  long  cmuscway. 

It  was  on  the  tito  of  this  fort  that 
MohamiDcd  AH  erected  a  battery 
•gainst  tba  citadel,  then  in  powession 
of  Kboorshid  Paslia,  by  which  he  ob- 
taioad  the  surrender  of  the  place. 

J,   OEIBMTAL   CHAEACTia   OF  THB 
TOW  If. 

The  nanrowoesa  of  the  streeU  of 
Cains  and  thvir  great  irreguUrity, 
may  strike  an  European  as  imper- 
fections in  a  large  city;  but  their 
Oriental  character  fully  compensates 
for  this  objection,  and  of  all  Eastern 
towns  none  u  so  interesting  in  this 
respect  as  the  Egyptian  capital.  Nor 
b  this  character  confined  to  the 
basaars,  to  the  mosks,  or  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  exterior  of  the  houi^s  ; 
the  interiors  are  of  the  same  original 
Arab  style,  and  no  one  can  vi»it  the 
hareems  and  courts  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  the  Cairenes,  witliout  re- 
calling the  impressions  he  received 
on  reading  ilie  Arabian  Nights.  The 
disposition  of  the  different  paits  of  the 
interior  is,  to  an  European  eye,  singu- 
larly confused,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment; but  the  picturesque  style  of 
the  courts,  the  inlaid  marble,  the  | 
open  fonts,  mandaras  with  a  facade  of 
two  arches  supported  on  a  single 
column,  the  elaborate  fretwork  of 
wood  forming  the  muskrtUehs,  or  pro- 
jecting windows,  and  the  principal 
room  with  its  lantern  (a  lort  of  coverrd 
implurium),  its  diwans,  de«fp  window 
seats,  and  stiined  glass  windows,  have 
an  eflect  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  a 
stranger,  and  remind  him  of  tite 
descriptions  or  old  Saracenic  cities. 
The  acenraic  work  of  Mr.  Lane,  and 
the  drawings  published  by  Mr.  Hay, 
Mr.  Robeit^,  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  I 
have  illuitratcd  the  moile  of  living,  ' 
and  have  given  escellent  represen-  ; 
tations  of  some  of  the  public  build-  i 
ings  in  Cairo ;  but  much  remains  to  I 
be  done  io  the  interior;  and  it  is  1 
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gratifying  to  know  tiiat  the  pencil  o 
one,  who  has  already  occupied  him- 
self so  successfully  in  Spain,  is  now 
engaged  in  portraying  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  this  truly  Eastern 
capital,  which  we  may  shortly  hopo 
to  receive  from  the  hand  of  Mr.Lewia. 

L    M08K8  or   CAiaO SAKLT   rOlNTCB 

▲ECHEa. 

Cairo  is  said  to  contain  about  400 
mosks.  Many  of  them  are  in  ruins, 
but  the  number  of  those  that  are  still 
in  repair,  and  used  for  the  daily 
prayers,  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one 
who  passes  through  the  streets,  or 
sees  their  numerous  minareU  from 
without.  The  principal  mosks  art 
the  Tayloon  (Tooloon),  Uie  Esther, 
the  Hassanin,  El  H&kem,  and  those 
of  the  Suluns  Hanan,  el  Gti6rce, 
and  Kalaoon,  (to  which  last  is  at- 
tached the  Morostiin,  or  madliouse,) 
the  Shariwee,  Mo4iiid,  Berkook, 
Sitteh  Zayneb,  and  others ;  to  many 
of  which  are  attached  the  tombs  of 
their  founders. 

There  is  little  difficulty  attending  a 
visit  to  tlie  mosks  of  Cairo ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  Hassanin  end 
tlie  Es'her,  they  may  be  visited  by  per- 
sons wearing  Uie  Frank  drvsa,  if  ac- 
companied by  a  Cawass,  and  provided 
w  ith  an  order  from  the  Government. 

Tlie  first  ill  point  of  antiquity,  is  the 
mosk  of  Ahmed  ebn  e*  Tuoloon,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Jama  (Game) 
Tayloon.  It  is  said  to  be  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Koaba,  at  Mecca,  which 
seems  to  have  l>een  that  of  all  the  oMest 
moik%  founded  by  the  Moslems.  The 
centre  !•  an  eitensive  open  court, 
alxiut  100  psces  vquare,  surrouiKled 
by  colon  nsdes  ;  tho^  on  tliree  of  the 
sides  coiitiktingoftwt)  rows  of  columns, 
85  paces  deep,  and  that  on  the  eastern 
end  of  five  lows,  all  sup|>orting 
pointed  arclH*s.  Tliese  arches  are  of 
a  very  graceful  shape,  retaining  a  little 
of  the  hon«-%hoe  form  at  the  bate  of 
the  archivolt,  as  it  rises  from  the 
pilaster ;  and  in  a  wall  added  after- 
wards to  connect  the  mosk  with  tbe 
o  6 
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base  of  the  principal  minaret  u  one 
found  borse-thoe  arch,  which  is  rarely 
met  with  in   Egypt.      Around  the 
mosk  is  an  outer  wall,  now  encum- 
bered in  part  by  houses,  at  each  angle 
of  which  rose  one  of  the  minarets ; 
that  on  the  N.  W.  corner  being  the  one 
used  for  the  call  to  prayer.  This  mosk 
h  the  oldest  in  Cairo,  hating  been 
founded  90  years  before  any  other  part 
of  tlie  city,  in  the  year  879  ▲.  d.,  or  265 
of  the  Hegira,  as  is  attested  by  two 
Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the 
court*  a  date  which  accords  with  the 
era  of  that  prince,  who  ruled  in  Egypt 
from  868  to  884.     If  not  remarkable 
for  beauty,  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
highest  interest  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, as  it  proves  the  existence  of 
the  pointed  arch  about  three  hundred 
years  before  its  intrcxluction  into  Eng- 
land, where  that  style  of  building  was 
not  In  common  use  until  the  begin- 
ning 6t  the  Idth  century,  and  was 
scarcely  known  before  the  year  IKO. 
There  is  reaM>n  to  believe  that  tlie 
pointed  arch  was  used  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  ns  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth   century ;    but  it  was  j 
then  evidently  a  novel  introduction,  ; 
generally  mixed  with  the  older  round- 
headed    arch,    and    not    exclusively 
adopted    throughout    any    building. 
And  since  we  here  find  a  mosk  pre- 
senting the  pointed   style  in  all  its 
numeious  arches,  we  may  conclude 
nut  only  that  the  Saracens  employed 
it  long  before  its  introduction  into 
Europe,  but  that  we  were  indebted  to 
them  for  the  invention.     The  mosk 
of  Tayloon   being  the  oldest  build- 
ing in  Cairo,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  any  monuments  there  at 
what  time  they  adopted  this  style  of 
architecture,  but  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  it  was  not  the  firtt  mosk 
ever  erected  with  pointed  arches,  and 
that  in  the  East  this  kind  of  arch  dated 
coiisiderably  before  the  year  879.   That 
it  should  have  been  introduced  from 
thence  into  Europe  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable ;  and  the  time  of  iu  first  appear- 
ance naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion. 


that  the  Crusaders  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  building  they  had 
seen  during  their  wars  against  the 
Saracens. 

Alon;r  the  cornice,  above  the  arches 
within  tlie  colonnades,  are  Cufic  in- 
scriptions on  wood,  many  of  i»hich 
have  long  since  fallen.  The  style  of 
the  letters  is  of  the  same  ancient  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  stone  tablets  before 
mentioned ;  and  indeed,  were  the  date 
not  present  to  determine  the  period  of 
its  erection,  the  style  of  the  Cufic 
alone  would  suffice  to  fix  it  within 
a  very  few  years,  that  character 
having  undergone  very  maiked 
changes  in  diflferent  oeriods  of  its 
use ;  and  what  is  singular,  the  oldest, 
which  is  the  most  simple  and  least 
ornamented,  has  perhaps  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic,  than  tliat  in 
vogue  about  the  time  when  the  mo- 
dern form  of  letters  was  introduced. 
The  Arabic  chjunctcr  was  first  adopted 
about  950  a.  d  ,  but  Cufic  continued 
in  use  till  the  end  of  the  Fow&tem 
or  Fatemite  dynasty;  and  on  build- 
ings, Arabic  and  Cufic  were  both 
employed,  even  to  the  reign  of  Sultan 
el  Ghoree,  a.d.  1508. 

The  wooden  pulpit,  and  the  dome 
os^t  the  front  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle,  ate  of  the  Melek  Mun- 
soor  Hesam  e'  deen  Lageen,  and  bear 
the  date  696  of  the  Heg'ira,  in  Arabic 
chaiacters. 

Another  mosk  (which  I  shall  men- 
tion presently),  at  Cairo,  founded  in 
1003  by  the  Sultan  El  Uikem,  hav- 
ing  also  pointed  arches,  sufiiciently 
shows  this  to  be  the  usual  style  of 
architecture  in  the  East  at  a  period 
when  it  was  still  unknown  in  Europe ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  other  Saracenic  buildings  could 
be  di^icovcred  of  the  same  eia,  and 
probably  long  before  the  time  of 
Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tooloon,  they  would 
present  the  same  pointed  style.  It  is, 
however,'  sufiScicnt  to  have  found  two, 
of  the  years  ▲.  n.  879  and  1003,  to 
settle  the  question  respecting  the  pre- 
Tious  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  the 
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East;  and  tbt  idea  ofiti  origin  from 
tilt  intcncction  of  two  round  arches, 
or  groined  irmults,  may  at  once  be 
abandoned,  and,  abort  all,  its  inven- 
tioQ  in  England,  which  waa  year*  be- 
hind the  Continent  in  the  date  of  iu 


The  minaret  of  the  Tayloon,  which 
riiet  from  the  exterior  wall  of  circuit, 
baa  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to 
the  staircase  winding  round  the  out- 
side. Its  norel  form  is  said  to  liare 
originated  in  the  absent  habits  of  iu 
founder,  and  an  observation  of  his 
Wis^.  He  had  obsei  ved  him  uncon- 
sciously rolling  up  a  piece  of  psrdi- 
ment  into  a  spiral  form ;  and  having 
remaikcd,  **  It  was  a  pity  his  majesty 
had  no  better  employmfni,**  the  King, 
in  order  to  excuM  himself,  replied, 
**  So  far  from  trifling,  I  lisve  been 
thinking  tliat  a  minaret  erected  on 
tJiis  principle  would  have  many  ad- 
vantages ;  I  could  even  ride  up  it  on 
horseback  :  and  I  wi^  tliat  of  my 
new  motk  to  be  built  of  the  same 
form." 

From  its  summit  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  views  of  the  town ;  and  though 
inferior  in  estent,  it  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  from  the  platform 
of  Joseph's  Hall,  in  having  tlte  citadel 
as  one  of  its  principal  features,  llie 
hill  on  which  the  mosk  stands  was 
formerly  called  el  JCuttaeea,  and  was 
chosen  by  A  hmed  ebn  e'  Tooloon  as  a 
placv  of  rr%iilence  for  himself  and  his 
tioops:  but  it  was  not  till  long  aAer 
llie  foundation  of  Cairo  that  this  hill 
was  enclosed  within  the  walls  and 
became  part  of  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Its  modern  name  is  Kalgt-el-Kebsh, 
**tbe  citadel  of  the  ram,**  and  tradi- 
tion priUnds  tliat  it  records  the  spot 
liliere  tlie  ram  was  sacrificed  by 
Abraliam.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fanci. 
ful  tradition  connected  with  the  liill, 
or  the  site  of  the  mosk  of  Tayloon. 
Noah*s  ark  is  reported  to  liave  reued 
at  tiie  very  t|H>t  where  a  Sfbk  trre 
still  grows,  witliin  a  ruii»ed  enclosure 
in  tlM  court  of  the  mosk  ;  and  tl»e 
name  of  Gebel  O'sAoer  is  believed  to 


have  been  given  it,  in  coDsequenco 
of  the  tkanktgivimg  be  there  offered  to 
tha  Deity  for  his  rescue  from  tba 
perils  of  the  flood. 

The  Ea'ber  or  « splendid  "moak, 
was  originally  founded  by  Gober 
(J^her)  el  Kitd,  the  general  of  Moaa, 
about  the  year  970 ;  but  that  which 
is  now  seen  is  of  a  later  date,  having 
been  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  coo* 
siderably  enUrged.  Each  part  bears 
an  inscription  relative  to  the  era,  and 
authors,  of  iu  successive  restorations, 
to  the  year  176?.  It  is  of  consi. 
derable  sise,  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  columns,  which  give  a  light- 
ness Slid  grace  to  the  interior.  It  la 
the  College  of  Cairo,  and  here  the 
Koran  is  particularly  studied  ;  but  aa 
in  tlie  ancient  temple  of  Jerusalem 
snd  the  modem  Bayt.  Allah  at  Mecca, 
idlers  of  all  descriptions  resort  thither 
to  buy  snd  sell,  resd  and  sleep,  snd 
enjoy  the  coolness  of  its  shady  and 
extensive  colonnades. 

Close  to  the  south-west  angle  is 
another  hsndsome  mosk,  snd  a  little 
fartlier  to  the  noith  is  the  small  but 
celebrated  HassanSn,  dedicated  to  the 
two  sons  of  Ali,  el  Hassan  and  el 
Hossayn,  wliose  relics  Tt  contains.  It 
is  said  iliat  tlie  liead  of  Hossayn,  and 
the  hand  of  Hassan,  are  preserved 
there.  Uke  the  Esher,  it  was  built 
or  restored  st  different  periods,  tha 
last  addition  dating  in  J76S,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Abd  e*  Italimao 
k^hia ;  but  none  of  llie  earliest  part  is 
now  viable.  Tlie  Moo/e^or  biith-day 
of  tlie  Ilasaanin  is  one  of  tlie  principal 
fetes  of  Cairo,  when  a  grand  illumi- 
natioti,  with  tlie  usual  amusements  of 
Eastern  fairs,  continues  for  eight,  and 
sometimes  more,  days,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  town.  The  tomb  of  the  patron 
saint  on  such  occasions  is  iilways 
covered  with  the  AitaecA,  or  sacred 
envelope  of  embroidered  cloth  or  vel- 
vet ;  which  calls  to  mind  the  clothing 
of  the  statues  with  the  icper  «e#^iar,  in 
the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Of  the  early  mosks,  that  have  ra» 
tained  tlieif  original  style  of  architec* 
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ture  from  the  period  of  their  founda- 
tion, the  oldest,  next  to  the  Tayloon, 
is  thRt  of  «<  Sol^n  Kl  HILkem,"  near 
the  Bab  e*  Nutr,  one  of  the  principal 
gates  of  Caira 

The  arches  are  all  pointed,  with 
a  slight  horse-shoe  curve  at  the 
base ;  and  as  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  nearly  800  years  before  that  style 
of  architecture  became  general  in 
England,  it  offers,  as  already  stated, 
another  imporunt  proof  of  iu  early 
adoption  in  Saracenic  buildings. 
•«  SolUn  El  H&kem,"  or  «•£!  Hakem 
be-omr^lll4h,*'  the  third  Caliph  of  the 
Fatemite  dynasty,  reigned  from  996 
to  1021,  A.  D.  This  eccentric  and 
immoral  prince  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Druses,  still  extant  in  Sy- 
ria.    He  pretended  to  be  vested  with' 

**  l^'Hskem  be-omr-IIMih,  Prince  ol  the  Faithful,  the  blewlngt  of  God  be  unto 

him  and  to  hie  ancettore,  the  pure.    In  the  month  Regeb,  the  >ear  a.h.  393/*  or  4.0.  lOuS. 


a  divine  mission,  and  aided  by  a 
derwish  named  Derari,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  many  proselytes,  by  whom 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet,  or 
even  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity 
himself;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  an  inscription  over  the  western 
door  of  the  mosk,  his  name  is  followed 
by  the  same  expressions  that  usually 
accompany  that  of  the  founder  of 
Islam.  But  the  modern  Cairenes, 
who  are  incapable  of  reading  the 
Cufic,  are  ignorant  of  tliis  secret,  tlie 
discovery  of  which  would  raiite  their 
indignation ;  and  I  observed  this  feel- 
ing stiongly  shown  by  some  indivi- 
duals to  whom  I  lead  the  passage 
contained  in  the  inscription.  In  Ara- 
bic letters,  it  is  as  follows : — 


The  minaret  of  this  mosk  was  fortified 
by  the  French  during  their  possession 
of  Egypt,  and  the  whole  building  has 
now  become  a  complete  ruin.  A 
thoroughfare  leads  through  it  by  the 
very  entrance  over  which  the  inscrip- 
tion is  placed;  and  as  this  doorway 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  soon  taken 
away  to  make  more  room  for  the  road, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  some  one  in- 
terested in  such  subjects  (who  happens 
to  be  at  Cairo  at  the  time)  should 
endeavour  to  secure  this  curious  docu- 
ment for  some  European  museum,  ere 
it  be  destroyed,  or  buried  in  the  wall  of 
any  new  building. 

The  finest  mosk  in  Cairo  is  un- 
questionably the  **  Jdma-t-e*  Softdn 
Ifaiaan,'*  immediately  below  the  cita- 
del, between  the  RoomlLylee  and  the 
Soog  e'  Sullih.  Its  lofty  and  beau- 
tifully ornamented  porch,  the  rich 
cornice  of  its  towering  walls,  iu  mi- 
naret, and  the  arches  of  its  spacious 
court,  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  ad- 
mirer o£  architecture.     And  so  im- 


pressed are  the  Cairenes  with  its 
superiority  over  other  mosks,  that  they 
believe  the  king  ordered  tJie  hand  of 
the  architect  to  be  cut  off,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  building  any  other  tliat 
should  vie  with  it;  absurdly  ascrib- 
ing to  his  hand  what  was  due  to  his 
bead.  Tlie  same  story  is  applied  to 
other  fine  buildings,  of  which  they 
wish  to  express  their  admiration,  as 
to  the  two  minarets  of  Samalood  and 
Osioot,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The  interior  is  of  a  different  foim 
from  the  mosks  of  early  times,  and 
from  the  generality  of  those  at  Cairo ; 
consisting  of  an  hypvthral  court, 
witli  a  square  recess  on  each  side, 
covered  by  a  noble  and  majestic  arch, 
that  on  the  east  being  much  more 
spacious  than  the  other  three,  and  mea- 
suring  69  feet  5  inches  in  span.  At 
the  inner  end  of  it  are  the  niche  of  the 
imdm,  who  prays  before  the  congre- 
gation on  Friday,  and  the  mumber  or 
pulpit;  and  two  rows  of  handsome 
coloured  glass  vases  of  Syrian  manu- 
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fiKtnri,  bnrinf  th«  name  of  Um 
Miltao,  Art  MitiMendcd  from  tbt  ttde 
wtfUi.  Behind,  and  forming  tho  mrot 
|Mrt  of  building,  it  the  tomb,  which 
bcnri  the  daio  of  764  of  tho  Hegirm 
(a.  Bb  1363),  two  ytan  Uucr  than  his 
dca^  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  Jomad  el  owel,  a«  h.  769.  It  it 
•unDOunted  by  a  large  dome,  like 
maay  ochera,  of  wood  and  plaster,  on 
A  baacment  and  walls  of  stone,  and 
the  ornamental  details  are  of  the  same 
materials.  On  the  tomb  itself  it  a 
large  copy  of  the  Koran,  written  in 
beuitiful  distinct  characters,  and  oter 
it  are  suspended  three  of  the  coloured 


The  blocks  used  in  the  erection  of 
Ihb  noble  edifice  were  brought  from 
the  pyramids ;  and  though  we  regret 
that  one  monument  should  have  been 
defaced  in  oidcr  to  supply  matirrials 
ioit  another,  we  must  confess,  that  few 
buildings  could  summon  to  tlieir  aid 
greater  beauty  to  plead  an  excuse, 
while  we  regret  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  those  ancient 
structures.  Tlie  mosk  of  £1  Oh6ree, 
the  Morostin,  the  citadel,  and  other 
buildings  were  indebted  {w  itone  to 
tlM  fame  monumenU,  which  were  to 
them  the  same  convenient  quarry,  as 
the  Coli>eum  to  the  palaces  at  Rome. 

The  moftk  of  Sultan  KaIao6n  is 
near  the  basaar  of  the  Khan  Khaleel, 
and  is  better  known  from  bring  at- 
tached to  the  Morostin  or  madhouse, 
founded  by  that  philanthropic  prince 
in  A.  H.  684,  or  1287  a.  d.  In  the 
Morosilin  itself  is  anotlier  mokk  built 
by  the  same  king,  whose  name  is 
found  at  the  E.  end,  **  mowlina  oo 
seedna  e*  iSoltin  el  Meiek  el  Munsoor 
Sayf  e*  d6oneea  oo  e*  deen  KaUo6n 
e'  S&lehee,**  in  an  inscription  of  four 
lines,  with  the  date  of  *«6S4  a.  h.,  in 
the  month  of  Jumad  el  owel ;  '*  and 
over  Uie  door  of  ilie  main  entrance 
of  the  building,  another  inscription 
ssys  tlie  whole  was  be^un  in  the 
month  of  Rebeeh  el  akher  683,  and 
finished  in  Jumad  el  owel  684  ;  being 
only  13  months.     It  la  saidt  that  the 


king  offered  a  large  reward  to  the  ar- 
chitect and  builders  if  finished  within 
the  year.  This,  however,  they  failed 
in  doing ;  but  it  was  completed  in  tho 
short  space  of  time  mentioned  in  tho 
iiiscripijon,  only  one  month  over  the 
period  prescribed ;  which  fully  refutes 
the  notion  that  Sultan  Kalaoi^^n  only 
laid  the  foundationt,  and  that  tfaia 
Morostin  was  finished  by  hit  ton 
Niter  Mohammed. 

l*he  first  morostin  in  Egypt  ia 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Abool- 
gaysh  Khamaraweeh,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tooloon, 
about  the  year  890  a.  n. ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  Ahmed  ebn  e*  Too- 
loon himself.  Tlie  following  story 
is  related  as  tlie  cause  of  iu  foun- 
dation. A  lady  of  distinction  havinff 
become  obnoxious  to  her  husband, 
was  put  away  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
and  given  in  charge  to  persons  who 
took  care  of  mad  people ;  but  having 
craped  fVom  Iter  place  of  confine- 
ment, at  the  moment  tlie  king  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by,  she  threw 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored  hit 
protection.  The  injustice  of  her  de- 
tention, and  the  many  cases  of  mis- 
management detected  on  this  occasion, 
determined  the  king  to  found  a  public 
institution,  where  timilar  practicea 
could  not  take  place ;  and  he  there- 
fore made  two  morosfint  or  mad- 
houses, one  near  tlie  hippodrome  or 
Kara-medin  (where  this  scene  took 
place),  the  other  between  tlie  Kalal 
el  Kebsh  and  tlie  island  of  Bool4k. 
Little  less  than  400  years  after,  waa 
founded  the  present  Morostin,  the 
only  one  now  existing  In  Egypt, 
which,  though  conducted  in  a  dit* 
graceful  manner  in  late  times,  speaka 
highly  for  the  humane  intentions  of 
iu  founder. 

By  hi«  orders,  the  patients,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  their 
complaints,  were  regulaHy  attended 
by  medical  men,  and  nurses  attached 
to  the  establishment ;  and  their  mioda 
were  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
a  band  of  music»  which  played  at  ia- 
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tervalM  on  a  platfonn  (that  ttill  exisu) 
in  the  court  of  the  interior.  It  is  in 
this  court  that-  the  wards,  or  benches, 
are  put  up  for  the  infirm  adroiited  to 
the  hospital ;  but  the  music  has  long 
ceased:  and  the  neglect  and  embes- 
aleroent  of  the  directors  would  have 
reduced  the  whole  to  a  ruined  con- 
dition, had  it  not  been  for  the  bene- 
volence of  the  late  Ssyd  el  Mah- 
rookee;  and,  above  all,  of  Ahmed 
Pasha  TiUier,  who  repaired  the  build- 
ing and  supplied  whatever  was  want- 
ing.* This  last  is  recorded  in  an 
inscription  over  the  inner  door,  bear- 
ing  date  1S48  a.  h.,  or  1833  a.  d. 

The  lunatics  have  lately  been  re- 
moved to  another  hospital,  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Europeans;  and 
the  sad  treatment  they  before  expe- 
rienced no  longer  continues. 

In  the  mosk  is  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
Kalaoon^eh  or  Salali^eh,  a  divi»ion 
of  the  Baharite  dynasty.  He  died 
in  the  year  1 290  a.  d.  Tlie  tomb  of 
his  son  N&.^er  Mohammed  forms  part 
of  the  same  mass  of  buildings.  That 
of  Sultan  Kalao6n  is  handsome ;  it 
is  on  the  right,  as  the  mosk  is  on  the 
left,  of  the  passage,  as  you  enter  the 
principal  door  of  the  Morostin ;  and, 
like  the  mosk,  it  is  supported  on 
laree  columns  surmounted  by  arches, 
which  in  the  latter  are  of  elongated 
shape,  and  in  the  former  slightly  par- 
taking  of  the  horse-shoe  foi  m.  Their 
spandrils,  and  the  windows  above, 
are  ornamented  with  light  tracery ; 
and  the  Mahrab,  or  niche  for  prayer, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  mo* 
saic  work,  not  unlike  the  Byzantine 
taste,  with  rows  of  small  columns 
dividing  it  into  compartments,  has  a 
rich  and  curious  eflecL 

In  the  vicinity  are  the  tombs  of 
other  monarchs  of  the  same  dynasty, 
and  of  their  predecessors,  the  caliphs 
of  Egypt,  which  I  shall  mention  pre- 
sently. After  passing  the  mosk-tomb 
of  Kalao6n,  you  come  to  that  of 
Sultan  Berkook;   which,  like  others 


of  that  time,  consists  of  an  open  court, 
with  large  arches  at  each  side,  one  of 
which,  larger  and  deeper  than  the 
other  three,  is  the  eastern  or  Mecca 
end.  Attached  to  it  is  tlie  tomb  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  where  a  fine 
illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  is 
shown,  said  to  be  all  written  by  the 
latter,  who  was  called  tlie  piincess 
Fatima  (Fdtmeh).  Sultan  Berkook 
himself  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Memlook  kings,  outside 
the  city. 

The  Sliariwec  is  another  celebrated 
mosk  dedicated  to  one  of  the  pi  inci- 
pal  saints  of  Cairo.  The  Mo4iud 
founded  between  the  years  14 IS  and 
1430  A.  D.  is  a  handsome  mosk  with 
pointed  arches,  having  slight  traces 
of  the  horse-slioe  form,  at .  the  base 
of  Uie  aichivolt,  like  many  others  of 
the  pointed  style  at  Cairo.  It  is 
close  to  the  gate  called  Bab  Zoo&y- 
leh ;  which,  with  the  two  elegant 
minarets  that  rise  above  it,  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  eastern  aichitecture. 
This  gate  was  formerly  the  entiance 
of  the  city  on  the  south  side,  before 
the  quarter,  now  connecting  it  with 
the  Citadvl,  was  added. 

Without  the  Bab  Zoo6yleh,  at  the 
junction  of  the  four  streets,  is  one  of 
the  places  assigned  for  capital  punish- 
ments. Here,  and  in  the  Roomaylec, 
Moslem  culprits  are  beheaded ; 
Chiistians  and  Jews,  v^bose  blood  is 
thought  to  defile  the  sword,  being 
hanged  in  the  Fmnk  quarter,  or  at  the 
grated  window  of  tlie  Ashraf6'eh,  at 
tlie  comer  of  a  street  meeting  that 
which  runs  from  the  Ghoi6eh  to  the 
Khan  Khal^l.  It  was  at  the  Bab 
Zoo&yleh  that  Toman  Bay  was  put  to 
death,  when  taken  prisoner  by  Sultan 
Selim  in  1517. 

The  privilege  accorded  to  the 
Moslems  in  this  respect  is  not  merely 
an  honour;  it  has  a  much  mure  im- 
portent  advantage,  which  consists  in 
being  put  to  a  speedy  death  instead  of 
being  left  to  struggle  for  a  length  of 
time  against  the  iron  gratings ;  which. 
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in  spite  of  tbt  huinan*  offices  of  tht 
hangman,  in  pulling  the  culprit's  feet, 
inttft  tend  to.  prolong  his  sufferings. 

The  mosk  of  £1  Gh6rec  stends  at 
the  extremity  of  the  bssiUr,  called 
after  liim  £1  Ghor^eh,  and  from  iu 
position  is  one  of  the  most  pidu- 
rcsqoe  buildings  in  Cairo.  On  ap- 
proaching it  b]r  the  Ghoi^h,  which 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  breadth, 
you  are  stnicli  with  the  eff*ect  of  iu 
lofty  walls;  and  the  open  space  in 
which  it  stands,  together  with  the 
▼ariety  of  costumes  in  the  groups  who 
throng  that  spot,  and  the  grand  door- 
way of  the  tomb  on  the  opposite  side, 
offer  a  beautiful  subject  for  tlie  pencil 
of  an  artist.  The  tomb  of  £1  Gh6ree 
stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  street : 
there  are  also  two  other  tombs  of  the 
same  king,  one  at  El  Kaitbay,  and 
the  other  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis, 
called  Kobbet  el  Gh6ree;  •%  if  the 
number  of  tombs  were  intended  to 
compensate  him  for  not  having  been 
buried  in  Egypt :  though  the  Cairenes 
affirm  that  hit  body  was  really  brought 
frotn  S)rria,  and  deposited  in  that  of 
the  Ghoi^li.  He  was  killed  in  1517 
near  Aleppo  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Turk«  undtrr  Sultan  S<rlim»  who  then 
advanced  into  Egypt ;  and  Tuman 
Bay,  who  wa«  elected  by  the  Mem- 
looks  as  his  successor,  having  lieeu 
defeated  near  Heltopolis,  was  tiie  last 
of  tlie  Memlook  mouarchs  of  the 
country. 

/•    TOMSS    or   THE   CALirHS  OF    BCVrT. 

The  tombs  of  the  caliphs  occupied 
the  site  uf  what  is  now  the  liazaar  of 
Khan- Klial eel,  but  they  are  all  de- 
stroyed with  the  exception  of  that  of 
E'^leh  Ei^oob.  This  monaich  wa^ 
the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Eifoobite 
dynasty,  and  died  in  I9.>0  a.  p.,  or 
647  of  tlie  Hegira,  as  is  sutrd  btr  the 
Cu6c  inscription  over  tlie  door.  It 
wit  during  his  teign  tliat  the  rash 
attempt  was  made  by  St  I^uis  to 
surprise  Cairo,  in  1 249  ;  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  tlie  Ciusaders,  the 


death  of  tlie  Count  d*Artois,  and  the 
capture  of  the  French  king.  On  the 
death  of  £*Ssleb,  his  Memlooks  con- 
spired, killed  his  son,  and  after  tha 
short  reigns  of  his  widow  and  the 
Melck  el  Athraf  Moosa,  who  was  de» 
posed  in  his  4th  year,  the  first  Mem- 
look  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  *<  Dowlet  el 
M emaleek  el  Bahr^'h,'*  or  *<  T6or. 
k^eh,**  known  to  us  as  the  Baharite 
dynasty.  Among  tliem  were  several 
of  the  Memlooks  of  E'Ssleh. 

Those  tombs,  improperly  called  by 
Europeans  *<  of  the  caliphs,*'  outside 
the  walls  to  the  £.  of  tlie  town,  era 
of  a  much  later  date,  being  of  tha 
Memlook  kings  of  the  Circassian  or 
Borgite  dynasty,  who  ruled  from 
138:i  A.  D.  to  the  invasion  of  Sultan 
Selim  in  1517.  I  shall  mention  them 
in  their  due  order,  after  noticing  somo 
of  those  of  the  first  or  Baharite  dy- 
nasty. 

la.      TOMBS   OF   THI   BAUASITB 
MBMLOOK     KINGS. 

The  tombs  of  SulUii  Bayb^rs, 
Naser  Mohammed,  and  some  others, 
are  woithy  of  a  visit.  Bayb^rs,  or 
E'Zilier  Bayb^rs  el  Bendukdirre, 
was  the  founli  prince  of  this  dynasty, 
and  reigned  from  1360  to  1977. 
That  of  E'Ndter  Mohammed,  the  son 
of  SulUn  Kalao6n,  sUnds  close  to 
tlie  Morost&n  and  the  mosk  of  his 
father,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  ele- 
gant doorway,  with  cluttered  pillars 
in  the  European  or  Gothic  style,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  one  of  our 
churches,  and  tlierefore  differing  in 
character  from  Saracenic  architec- 
ture. Over  this  door  is  an  inscrip* 
tion  purporting  that  the  building  was 
erected  by  the  Sultan  Mohammed, 
son  of  the  Sultan  el  Meiek  el  Mun- 
soor  e*  deeii  Kalao6n  e*  Salehce. 
Tlie  date  on  the  lintel  is  698  a.m. 
(or  A.  n.  1S99),  and  on  the  body  of 
tlie  building  695.  The  miirfuet  which 
stands  alH>ve  this  Gothic  entrance  ia 
remarkable  for  iu  lace-like  fretwork, 
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which  calls  to  mind  the  style  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  of  the  Al  Cazar  at 
SeriUe. 


n.    TOMBS  OF    THK    CXKCASSIAN 

LOOK   KIMOS. TOMBS   OP  THB 

MIMLOOKS. 

The  greater  part  of  these  tombs 
Stand  outside  the  town,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  £.  of  the  Bab  e*  Nusr. 
They  are  frequently  called  by  Euro- 
peans *<of  the  calipliSy**  as  above 
stated,  but  are  better  known  to  the 
Cairenes  as  El  Kaitbay  (  K&'edbai) ;  a 
name  taken  from  that  of  Uie  prin- 
cipal building,  which  is  of  £1  Ashraf 
Aboo-1-Nusr  Kiedbai  e*  Ziheree,  the 
19th  Sultan  of  this  dynasty,  who  died 
and  was  buried  there  in  1496  A.n. 
The  minaret  and  dome  of  his  roosk 
are  very  elegant,  and  claim  for  it  the 
first  place  among  these  splendid  monu- 
ments, though  some  others  may  be 
said  to  fall  little  short  of  it  in 
beauty;  and  those  of  El  Berkook 
and  £1  Eshraf  have  eadi  their*  re' 
spective  merits.  £1  Berkook  or  £*- 
Z6her  Berkook  was  the  first  sulUn  of 
this  dynasty,  and  was  renowned  for 
having  twice  repulsed  the  Tartors 
under  Tamerlane  in  1393-4, 

To  each  of  these  tombs  a  mosk  is 
attached,  as  to  the  others  already 
mentioned  in  Cairo ;  and  in  the  latter 
place  it  may  often  be  doubted  whether 
the  tomb  has  been  attached  to  the 
mask,  or  the  mosk  to  the  tomb. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
interesting  monuments  are  suffered  to 
fall  to  decay :  the  stones  have  some- 
times even  been  carried  away  to  serve 
for  the  construction  of  other  build- 
ings; and  there  is  reason  to  fear  tliat 
in  another  fifty  years  they  will  be  a 
heap  of  ruins.  In  their  architecture 
they  resemble  some  of  the  mosks  of 
Cairo :  and  the  same  altemste  black 
and  white,  or  white  and  red,  courses 
of  stones  occur,  as  in  tliose  within  the 
city,  which  call  to  mind  the  same 
peculiarity  in  some  of  the  churches  of 
Italy.  The  stone  of  which  they  are 
principally  built  is  the  common  stone 


of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  black 
limestone  is  brought  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Antony  in  the 
eastern  desert ;  but  the  red  bands  in 
the  mosks  of  Cairo  are  merely  painted 
on  the  originally  white  surface. 

There  are  other  tombs  called  ''of 
the  Mcmlooks,**  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  usually  designated  by  the  Cai- 
renes as  the  Im&m  a*  Shatfaee,  from 
the  chief  of  that  branch  of  Moslems 
whose  tomb  there  forms  a  conspicuous 
object.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  iu 
large  dome,  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock in  the  form  of  a  boat.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Toosef- 
Salah-e*  deen  (Saladin),  from  which 
it  received,  according  to  Pococke,  the 
name  of  e'  Salah^.  Near  this  is 
the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed  Ali  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  long  corri- 
dor and  two  chambers,  each  covered 
by  a  dome,  in  the  inner  one  of  which 
is  the  tomb  intended  for  the  Pasha 
himself.  Tlie  others  are  of  Toossoom 
and  Ismail  Pashas,  his  sons ;  of  Mo- 
hammed Bey  Defterdar;  of  Z6hia 
Pasha,  his  sister;  of  his  first  wife; 
of  Mu«ufa  Bey  Delli  Pasha,  his 
wife's  brother ;  of  Ali  Bey  Salonika 
lee,  and  his  wife,  a  cousin  of  the 
Pasha;  of  Toossoom  Bey,  Shereef 
Pasha's  brotlier,  and  his  wife;  of 
Hossayn  Bey,  the  nephew;  of  the 
younger  children  of  the  Pasha ;  and 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  sitter,  Tafdedeh 
H&nem,  the  wife  of  Moharrem  Bey. 
Many  of  the  tombs  near  to  the  city 
on  this  side  are  also  curious,  and  offer 
interesting  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  an 
oitist. 

O.    SIBEXLS,   Oa   rUBLIC   FOUNTAINS. 

Many  of  the  Sibe^Is  or  public  foun- 
tains in  the  city  merit  admiration,  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Orientnl  taste,  abounding  in  great 
luiuriance  of  ornament.  The  most 
remarkable  are  of  Toossoom  and  Ismail 
Pashas,  the  sons  of  Mohammed  Ali ; 
and  some  of  older  date  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 
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^    FALACIS. 

Tlw  princiiMl  pmlacct  are  tbote  of 
HbbuDincd  Ali ;  of  Ibrabim  Pashft, 
tilt  joongv ;  of  AbbssPMha;  of  the 
bl*  Mohunmed  Bcj  DeAerdar;  of 
Matimood  Bcj,  formerly  kebie  of  tbe 
Pkdui;  of  Ahmed  Pitha;  of  Nutleh 
Hinem,  the  Pasha's  daughter;  of 
HaHan  Ptaha;  and  ouuide  the  city 
those  of  Sboohra,  of  Ibrahim  Paslia» 
and  of  Abbas  Pisha ;  and  Kssr  e* 
Neelf  belonging  to  Shemsa  Hinem, 
and  Kaar  Dubarra,  built  by  Mo. 
bammed  Bey  Defterdar,  but  now 
given  to  the  Pksha*s  hareem,  between 
Old  Cairo  and  Boolak.  Few,  how. 
ever,  repay  the  trouble  of  a  viftit, 
eicept  those  of  Mohammed  Ali  and 
Ilirahim  Pasha. 

q,  sTRxm. 

There  are  few  streets  in  Cairo  of  , 
solBcient  breadth  to  admit  carriages,  | 
without  great  inconvenience  to  foot  ' 
passengers,  if  tlie  changes  now  taking  I 
place  in  the  East  intrcnluce  tlieir  use. 
Here  and  there,  however,  streets  are 
met    with    broad    enough   to    allow  < 
them  a  free  pauage ;  and  the  Pa»ha*s  ' 
carriage  goes  from  tbe  citadel  to  the  | 
gates  without  difficulty.    Carts,  indeed, 
employed   in   carrying  rubbish   from 
some  of  the  fallen  houses,  are  often 
seen  in  tlie  larger  thorougiifares ;  and 
though  there    are     few    where     two 
carriages  could    pass    each  other,  it 
may  be  said  that  nearly  all  tlie  prin* 
ctpal  streets  are  sufficiently  brood  to 
admit  one.     Here  and  there  a  gate, 
way  or  a  sharp  turning  would  be  a 
serious  obstacle ;  I  lie  unrortunate  foot 
passengers     would    be     occasionally 
cruslie«l ;  and  the  projecting  fronts  of 
shops     would    inevitably   be    carried 
away;   but   these   last   incumbrances 
have  Utcly  been  partially  removetl,and 
the  most  intritsite  liave  withdrawn  to 
the  line  of  the  houses,  upon  which  like 
a  fungus  they  had  previously  grown. 

The  by.streets,  and  those  in  the 
quarters  of  the  interior,  are  very  nar. 
row ;    and    in    cunse^jueoce  of   tbe 


Cairene  mode  of  building  honaet,  each 
story  projecting  beyond  that  imme- 
diately below  it,  two  peruma  may 
shake  handa  across  the  street  from  tba 
up)>er  windows.  Thh  narrownesa  of 
the  streets  is  common  to  many  towoa 
in  liot  climates,  having  for  ita  ob« 
ject  greater  coolness;  and  so  small 
a  portion  of  blue  tkr  i»  sometimes 
seen  between  the  projecting  masArf- 
bSehsj  or  the  approaching  tops  of  tha 
houses,  that  they  might  give  a  varj 
suiuble  answer  to  the  lines  in  Vir^ 

gii.- 

**  Die  qutlnis  in  tcrrtt,  et  trls  mlhl  Bsgnas 

Apollo, 
Tres  pstast  ccrtt    ^atium  non    aaiplius 


Some  of  the  basiUrt  are  covered  over 
to  protect  those  seated  in  the  shops  be- 
low from  the  sun ;  and  where  the 
coverings  are  of  wood,  the  appearance 
of  the  street  is  not  injured  by  tho 
effect ;  but  when  of  mats  or  a  mere 
awning,  their  tattered  condition»  and 
the  quantity  of  dust  they  shower  down, 
during  a  strong  wind,  upon  those  be- 
low, tend  little  to  the  beauty  of  tha 
street,  or  to  the  comfort  of  the  people, 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 
The  streets  of  the  basiars  are  also 
kept  cool  by  watering  ;  which,  tlmugh 
it  may  contribute  to  that  end,  has  a 
very  prejudicial  effect ;  the  vapour 
constantly  arising  from  the  damp 
ground  in  a  climate  like  Egypt,  tend- 
ing greatly  to  cause  or  increase  oph- 
thalmia ;  and  to  this  may,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  attributed  the  staitliu^  fact 
tlwt  one  out  of  sis  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo  is  ehher  blind,  or  has 
some  complaint  in  the  eyes. 

r.  cAris. — rvncu. 

Tlie  cafk  in  Cairo  are  numerous* 
but  little  worthy  of  notice;  nor  are 
any  of  tliem  desterving  of  a  «isit,  ea- 
crpt  one  or  two  during  the  fast  of 
Kamadin ;  on  which  occasion  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  go  to  some  of  tfaem 
in  a  Frank  dress.  During  ihat  month* 
JTuro^foat,  the  Turkish  p«a<A,  Is  ex- 
hibited with  great  iclat,  partioilarly 
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at  a  caf^  in  the  street  where  the 
Bash-aglia  lesides.  The  perform- 
Alices  are  not  remarkable  for  decency. 
Karayioot  sometimes  exhibits  many 
strange  feats,  which  he  pretends  to 
have  performed,  during  his  career ;  in 
his  satirical  sallies  he  spares  neither 
rank,  age,  nor  sex ;  and  until  a  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  government, 
the  licentiousness  of  these  ^ofan-alia 
was  so  gross,  that  it  would  have 
shocked  an  ancient  Greek  audience, 
though  accustomed  to  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes. 


There  are  many' baths  in  Curo,  but 
none  remarkable  for  size  or  splendour. 
They  are  all  vapour  baths ;  and  their 
heat,  the  system  ot  shampooing,  and 
the  operation  of  rubbing  with  horse- 
hair gloves,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
cleanliness  and  comfort ;  though  it  is 
certoinly  disagreeable  to  be  pulled 
about  by  the  bathing  men.  The 
largest  bath  is  the  Tumbalee,  near  the 
gate  called  Bab  e*  Sliar^eh,  but  it  is 
less  clean  and  comfortable  than  many 
others.  One  person,  or  a  party,  may 
take  a  whole  bath  to  themselves  alone, 
if  they  send  beforehand  and  make 
an  agreement  with  the  master.  In 
that  case,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  whole  is  well  cleaned  out,  and 
fresli  water  put  into  the  tank,  or 
muhtui.  You  had  always  better  use 
your  own  towels,  or  promise  an 
extra  fee  for  clean  ones,  which  you 
cannot  be  too  paiticular  in  rejecting, 
if  at  all  of  doubtful  appearance.  The 
baths  at  Cairo  are  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  of  Constantinople, 
though  inferior  in  size. 

t,    SLAVS   IfARKBT. 

The  slave  market,  Ok^lete'  Gelib, 
is  no  longer  one  of  the  sights  of  Cairo ; 
the  black  slaves  are  kept  at  the  Kaitbay 
outside  the  town,  and  the  Circassians, 
Georgians,  and  Greeks,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Abyssinians,  are  in  the 
private  bouses  of  the  dealers. 


It  may  be  hoped  that  a  far  more 
imporunt  change  will  eventually  uke 
place,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
altogether;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
feel  that  England's  interference  has 
already  had  th^  happy  result  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  hunU  in 
tlie  interior. 

M.    BAxJkARS.—  ra]CZ8  OF  GOODS. 

JBax&ttrg, — The  principal  baz&ars 
are  the  Ghor^eh  and  Khan  Khal^el. 
The  former  is  called  fiom  Sultan  el 
Ghoree,  whose  mode  and  tomb  termi- 
nate and  embellish  one  of  its  extre- 
mities. There  cottons,  stuffs,  silks, 
Fez  caps,  and  other  articles  are 
sold;  and  in  Khan  Khal^l  (which, 
as  I  have  shown,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Caliphs*  tombs)  cloth, 
dresses,  swords,  silks,  slippers,  and 
embroidered  stufi^,  are  the  principal 
articles.  The  two  market  days  at  the 
latter  baz£ar  are  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  sale  continuing  from  about  9 
till  1 1.  Vorious  goods  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion, the  appraisers  or  dellaU{deUaUn), 
cairying  tliem  through  the  market, 
and  calling  the  price  bid  for  them. 
Many  things  may  be  bought  at  very 
reasonable  prices  on  those  occasions ; 
and  it  is  an  amusing  scene  to  witness 
from  a  shop ;  where*  if  in  tlie  habit  of 
dealing  with  the  owner,  a  stranger  is 
always  welcome,  even  though  in  a 
Frank  costume.  Crowds  of  people 
throng  the  baz^r,  while  thd  deVdls 
wade  through  the  crowd,  cairying 
drawn  swords,  fly-flaps,  silk  dresses, 
chain  armour,  amber  mouth-pieces, 
guns,  and  various  heterogeneous  sub- 
sUnces. 

Formerly  the  only  dell6l$  in  tlie 
Khan  Khal^cl  were  Turks  but  now 
natives  are  admitted  to  vociferate  the 
prices  in  bad  Turkish,  or  even  Ara- 
bic, and  the  owner  of  the  thing  to  be 
sold  frequently  goes  himself  to  the 
baz£ar,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  hired 
appraiser.  In  every  case,  however,  5 
per  cent,  is  paid  to  government,  on  the 
tale  of  each  article. 


Egwft 


Within  Ibis  Uian  it  a  iquara  oc- 
capicd  by  dcdcn  in  copper,  and  lome 
other  commodities;  and  in  a  part 
called  ^  within  the  chaint,"  are  silki 
and  other  Conitantinople  goods ; 
these,  as  well  as  roott  of  the  other 
shops,  being  kept  by  Turk%  There 
are  abo  some  Greeks,  who  sre  princi- 
pally tailors.  The  shops  are  open  in 
fttNit,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  cup- 
boards. 

The  Khan  Kbal^l,  {or  Khan  Kha- 
Icelee)  was  built  in  691  a.  ii.  (a.d. 
1S98)  by  one  of  the  oflScers  of  the 
reigning  Sultan,  whose  name,  Khalecl, 
it  bears.  This  roan,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  removing  Uie  bones  of  the 
Caliphs  to  a  more  suitable  pisce  of 
interment,  is  said  to  Iwve  thrown  them 
carelessly  on  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
outside  the  walls;  to  which  profane 
conduct  they  ascribe  his  miserable 
end ;  having  been  killed  in  battle  in 
Syria,  and  his  body  having  been  eaten 
l*y  dogs.  This,  like  many  other  Arab 
stories,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Hamiowee  is  a  sort  of  khan 
or  okbltk^  where  crape,  silks,  cloth, 
and  other  goods,  mostly  of  European 
manufacture,  are  sold.  The  dealers 
are  all  Christians,  and  it  is  therefore 
closed  on  a  Sunday. 

In  the  Terb^ea,  which  is  between 
the  Hams6wee  and  the  Ghor^eh,  otto 
of  rose  and  various  perfumes,  silk 
thread,  and  a  few  other  things  ore 
sold  ;  and  near  tiiis  is  the  Fahamin, 
the  abode  of  the  Moghrebins,  or 
Moors,  who  sell  blankets,  Fes  caps 
(tora6^rsA),  bomooses(6oraiuir«),  and 
other  articles  from  tlie  Burbary  coast 

AAer  passing  the  Glior«eh  and  the 
Fahamin  (going  towards  the  Bab 
ZooAjleh,  is  the  Akkudeen,  where  silk 
cord  and  gold  lace  are  lK>ught ;  behind 
which  is  tlie  market  of  the  Moalud, 
where  cotton,  wools  cushions,  and 
beds  cf  a  common  kind,  woollen 
shawls,  and  other  coarse  stuffs  worn 
by  the  lower  orders,  are  sold  daily, 
both  in  tlie  shops  and  by  auction. 
After  passing  the  Sib^l,  or  fountain 
of  Tootttoom  PaOia,  is  the  Sooker^A, 
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where  tugar,  almonds,  and  dried  fhiiu 
are  purchased  ;  and  this,  like  many 
other  names,  indicates  the  goods  sold 
there. 

In  the  Soog  e'  Suliali,  close  to  the 
mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan,  swords,  guns, 
and  other  anns  may  be  bought,  as 
the  name  (^arms-nutrket")  implies. 
Every  day,  but  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, an  auction  is  held  there,  early  in 
the  morning. 

fCassobet  Radwan,  outside  the  Bab 
Zoo^yleh,  is  a  broad  well-built  nuirket, 
where  shoes  only  are  sold. 

The  Merg6osh,  and  the  Gemal^^fli, 
are  also  well  known  markeu ;  at  the 
former  of  which  cotton  cloths  called 
buftek  arc  kept;  and  at  the  latter, 
coffee  and  tobacco,  soap,  and  different 
goods  imported  fVom  Syria;  and  at 
the  Bab  e*  Shar^h  are  found  fruits, 
candles,  and  a  few  otlier  things. 

There  are  also  markets  held  in 
some  parts  of  the  town,  independent 
of  the  shops  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
as  the  Soog  e*  Juma,  held  on  a  ••  FH- 
day,**  (on  the  way  to  the  Bab  el  Ha- 
d^et,  at  what  is  called  the  Soog  e' 
Zullut,)  where  fowls,  pigeons,  rags, 
and  any  old  goods  are  sold ;  the 
Soog  e'  SemmaA,  or  Soog  el  Fooal^h, 
near  the  same  spot,  where  **Jt»k** is 
sold  every  afiernoon  ;  and  the  Soog  el 
Asser,  close  to  the  Bab  e*  Nusr,  where 
second-hand  clothes  are  sold  by  auc- 
tion t^try  afternoon. 

Several  parts  of  the  town  are  set 
apart  for,  and  called  af^er,  certain 
trades,  or  particular  goods  sold  there ; 
as  the  Sooker^eh  befoie  mentioned  ; 
the  Nahasin,  occupied  by  copper- 
smiths, near  tiie  Morostin ;  the  Khor- 
dukl^h,  in  the  same  street,  where 
liardware,  cups  knives,  and  coffee- 
pots are  sold ;  the  Seeoof^h,  occu- 
pied by  those  who  mount  swords ;  the 
Siiflha,  by  gold  and  silver  workers; 
and  the  Goherg^h,  by  jewellers. 

rsicKs  ow  ooons  at  caiso  im  1887 
AMD   1642. 

In  mentioning  the  basAars,  it  may 
be   aa  well    to  girt    some  iden  of 
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-PRICES  OF  GOODS. 


Sect  n. 


the  prices  of  goods  at  Cairo ;  and  the 
following  lisu  will  show  the  increase 
from  ]887tol84S. 

Purdiases  of  roost  eastern  things 
had  better  be  roade  at  Cairo  or  Damas- 
cus, than  at  Constantinople,  particu- 
larly silks.  This  h  contrary  to  gene- 
ral opinion,  but  it  is  so ;  and  you  are 
less  cheated  at  those  two  places. 
Carpets,  and  a  few  other  things,  should 
be  bought  at  Constantinople. 


Great  impositions  are  practised  on 
travellers  at  Cairo  who  buy  arms.  The 
peculiar  ring  of  the  old  metal  ought 
to  distinguish  them;  it  cannot  be 
imitated  like  the  watering. 

The  standard  of  valuation  b  the 
dollar,  which  was  rising  in  1827, 
from  twelve  and  a  half  piastres  to  fif- 
teen, but  which  has  since  reached 
twenty,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  coin. 


TaiCK   or,   IK   TIASTEXS,    AND    FODDA    (OE   TARAs). 


AlmondSf  shelled,  the  oka 
Aloes  wood  (ood),  the  Derhm 
Apricots  (mishmish)  dried,  the  oka 
Asses        .... 


1827. 

PiuL  Fod. 

4     0 

0  15 

3  30 

10  p.  to  200     O 


Barley*  the  ardeb  ... 

Beans,    ditto        .... 
Beef,  the  rotl         .  .  .  . 

Boats,  carriage  in,  by  ardeb,  to  Alexandria  - 
Books  (MSS.)  the  karr&s,  or  quire 
Bomoos,  silk  and  wool      .  -  . 

Bread,  the  rotl  of  12  os.  reduced  in  baking 

to  10  OS. 
Bricks,  the  1000  -  -  -  . 

Bridle 

Buffaloes  -  -  -  -  - 

Butter,  the  rotl.     -  .  .  . 


13  0 

14  0 
O  10 

4  0 

5  0 
100  0 

0  4 
5  0 

100  0 

200  0 

1  0 


OalT6S    -  -  -  -  - 

Camels  and  dromedaries    -  -        300 

Candles,  tlie  oka   -  -  .  . 

Candles,  spermaceti,  European  ditto 
Carpeu  (seg&dee)  -  -  70 

Ditto       (keleem)  -  -         100 

Charcoal,  the  oka  ... 

Cheese,  the  rotl.    .... 
Ditto,  (Dutch)     ..  .  -  - 

Cloth  (European),  the  drab 
Cloter,  fresh,  the  donkey  load 
Coffee,  the  rotl.     - 
Cotton,  the  drah    - 
Cotton,  printed,  ditto 
Copper,  the  oka,  worked    • 
Courier  to  Alexandria       -  -  20 

Couriers  (Dromedary)  for  distance  of  about 
70  miles  .... 

Cows        ....  50 

Crape  stuff*  ...  6 


80 

to  1500 

8 

24 

to  200 

to  800 

O 

0 


20 


0     30 
2       0 


to     80     0 

1     O 

4     0 

to       O  50 

to       4  20 

15     0 

to     52     0 


25 
to  200 
to       8 


1841- 2- 

Fiut.  Fod- 

5     O 

0  20 

5  to  7  20 

600  p.  to  5000     O 

30     O 

40     O 

O  35 

9     0 

130  to  155     0 

0     5 


200  p.  to  800    O 
2  30  to      3  20 


55  to  120 

400  to  1500 

7 

22  to    24 

40,150  to  400 


O    27  to 
0    20    to 

20 
2 

4    20  to 
1    10  to 
Oto    12 
36 


2 


O  35 

0  30 
10     O 

Oto   85     O 

Oto      2  20 

5     O 

1  95 
O 
O 


225  to 
9to 


500 
13 


0 


BffSV^ 


nacEB  or  goods. 


1887. 
?Uft.  Fod. 

iteie*,  tb*  rod,   -         «         -       0  5/.u>oio 

Dtaj^  labour,  of  •  man      '             -  .             0  SO 

Ditto  «f  brick  Uy«r             •            -  -             10 

Ditto  of  buj)4rr                  -             -  -             4     0 

Dooffm  iMmf  ( Indian  com),  the  fdeb  14     O 

Doom  Mladce  (torgbumX  the  ardeb  14    O 


2}ftttit  Jf>t     WcattMrn   — • 

Gold  brocade^  the  pieca-            -            -  200 

Broott,  «]1Il  tt4jff$,  diuo-            .            .  80 

XmbroiJered  diirld         -             -           60  to  110 

GiU>ffa  (pf  Ijur )  of  velvet  embroidered    -  1 1  .SO 

Si\u  (jjcket)      ditto            ditto           -  700 

Djing  couan,  the  drab       -              -  1 

Dilta  linrn,  dkto    .              .              .              .  • 

Ditto  wooUen  cloth,  ditto  ...  2 


2  fur  0  1  DC  80  for  1     0 
Eagraviag  leal,  with  the  stone  (the  best)    - 


riffSt  the  oka 
Flour,  the  roob 

the  oka 

Firewood,  the  kaniar 
Fowls        . 


2     O 
1    10 


Goau        ... 

Gypsum,  the  ardeb 
Gold,  the  derbm    . 

Mmjf  the  donkey  load 

If enneh  (  Lawionia),  the  mid 

Honey,  the  rotl      . 

Horses,  native 

Houses     ... 


7  20 
O  10/ too  30 

O  30/  lo  2     0 

5  to  15     O 

6     0 

1    30 

.    2  to  2  20 

-    4  to  6     O 

O  32 

500  to     .000     0 

500  to  50,000     O 


an- 


iBtttTMt  of  money,  60  per  cent,  per  an- 

num  without  security. 
Interest  of  money  wiih  security,  24  per  cent, 
Interest,  with  jewels  a«  security.  12  per  cent. 


ftmitlln,  tlie  srdeb 
Linen,  the  drsh 


30     0 
0  20 


0  15  to 

1  20to 
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1841-2. 
Piast.  Fod. 


0  SO 
9     O 


4 

9 

45 

36 


170  to    200 
109 


2    23  to 


0  to 


15      Oto 


48     Oto 


1  10 
0  SO 
5  14 


3  for     0  5 

or  24  for     1  O 

125  O 

3  20 


3  O 

12  0 

3  O 

5  0 

50  O 


I    10 
COO  to  5000     O 


60     O 
O  30 


4      Oto       12     0 


Mmto(H  ferthy  8)           .             -  -              6  0 

RIatf,  be»t  menofre,  tlie  square  drsh  -             O  :U) 

Mouth  piece  (amber  wiilutut  jewels)  50  to     /'OO  O  :  80    O  lo  1000 

Mules        .             .             .             .  800  to  20U0  o\      800  to  2000 
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Sect  11. 


18S7. 

1841— S. 

PUflt.Fod. 

PUsLFod. 

Mutton,  the  roll.    . 

. 

0  15 

1   10 

mimmm  (Turkish)  drtu,  embroidered 

650     0 

750    0 

Nuts,  the  oka 

- 

S    0 

S     0 

OU  Lamp,  the  rotl 

. 

0  30 

1    15 

—  Se^rig,  ditto  - 

• 

. 

1     20  to       2  20 

. 

S     0 

4          to       5   10 

Otto  of  rote,  hettcr  el  werd,  the  mitk&l 

8     0 

VeATls,  the  mitk&l 

, 

100     0 

and  upwards. 

Pigeons,  the  pair  - 

- 

0  20 

1   10 

Pipes,  without  the  mouthpiece 

• 

10  to  50     0 

10  to     120    0 

PoUtoes,  the  oka  • 

- 

- 

I  to         1  20 

Xmtolnst  the  oka 

. 

2  20 

3     0 

Rent,  per  month,  (see  Sect.  II. 

6.) 

10  to  100     0 

10to200or250  10 

Rice,  the  oka 

2  20 

2    20  to         SO 

Ropes,  the  oka      - 

• 

2     0 

2     0 

- 

5     0 

5     0 

Saddle,  Turkish,  complete,  velvet  coTering         450    0 

Sea  salt,  the  roob  (of  28  rotl) 

. 

0  15 

1   20 

Servant's  hire,  the  month  (see  Sect  II. 

c.)    5  to    50     0 

10  to     300     0 

Sheep        -            .            - 

. 

8  to   25     0 

200  to    800     0 

Silver,  the  derhm  - 

• 

1  30 

Shoe  leather,  the  skin 

20     0 
500  to  1000    0 

25     0 

Slaves  black,  boys 

800  to  1000     0 

Eunuchs 

1000  to  1500     0 

Abyssinian  boys 

700  to  1000     0 

White  boys,  (mcmlooks) 

2000  to  5000     0 

girls,         . 

-     1500  to  10,000     0 
3     0 

Skins 

Silk,  Turkish  shirt  (bumbfiia) 

- 

50     0 

,  shirting  (bumbiisa)  ditto 

85  to  125     0 

90  to  125     0 

0  20 

0      35  to      1     0 

— — ,  thread  ditto 

1     0 

1     0 

,  piece  of  (all£ga)       . 

45  to     60     0 

100  to  150    0 

,  stuffs,  the  drah 

11  to     12     0 

. 

125     0 

Soap,  the  rotl 

1  20 

2       Oto     31     0 

So1dier*s  pay,  the  month     - 

50  to  100     0 

Straw,  the  donkey  load 

2  to       2  20 

3  to       3  20 

Sugar,  the  rotl       - 

10 

1      10  to       3     0 

.  white 

1  p. 

10/.  to        2     0 

2  10 

Swords     -            .            - 

ISO  to  1000    0 

ISOtoSOOO     0 

Tak^eAf  white  cap 


1  to      SO 


3  to 


5     0 


Eg^. 
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Tarbooth  (red  c»pX  best    - 
Timber,  planks,  10  feet  long 
TobMCo,  g^belce,  the  oka  - 

»    soorce,     ditto 

,   b^ledee,  ditto 

Treacle,  the  rotl 

▼emit  the  rotl       - 


1827. 
PlMt.Fod. 
S5     O 

e    0 

13  0 
7  0 
1  10 
0  25 

0  10 


Water*  Nile,  the  skin     - 

leather  bottle,  or  zemtemeeh 

skins        -  -  - 

bottle  of  pottery  or  l^oolleh 

rose,  the  quart  bottle 


O  5/.  to     0  10 

15     O 

20  to  50    O 

0     5 

3     O 

Wheat,  theardeb  (varying  In  Upper  Egypt  18)    24    0 


Sf  also.  sect.  1.  5.  p.  74.  some  prices  at  Alexandria. 


14 

7 


1841—2. 
Plast.Fod. 
to     50     0 

18  0 

12  0 

8  10 

0  2S 

0  95 

0  25 
\e   20 


0  5 


1 

3 

70 


e.  QUARTias.  —  conr  akd  Jtws' 
QOARTXa. — HAar  il  peamo,  oe 

«*  PEAKK    QUAETEE.'* 

Tlie  whole  town  is  divided  into 
quarters,  separated  from  each  other 
by  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night. 
A  porter  is  appointed  to  each,  who  is 
obliged  to  open  tlic  door  to  all  who 
wish  to  pass  through,  unless  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  them  to 
bo  improper  persons,  or  not  furnished 
with  a  lamp,  which  every  one  is 
obliged  to  carry  after  the  E*dur, 
The  majority  of  these  quarters  con&ist 
of  dwelling-houses,  and  are  known 
by  a  name  uken  from  some  public 
building,  from  some  individual  to 
whom  tiie  property  once  belonged,  or 
from  some  class  of  persons  who  live 
there:  as  tlie  Hart  e*  Suggain, 
••  quarter  of  tiie  water-carriers  ;  "  the 
Hart  e*  Nassira,  or  Hart  el  Kobt, 
•*  the  Christian/*  or  ••  Copt,  quarter ;  " 
the  Hart  el  Yeh6od, "  Jews'  quarter ;  •' 
the  Hart  el  Frang,  "  Frank  quarter,** 
and  the  like. 

Tl)«  Coj^  quarttr  occupies  one  side 
of  the  Uxbek^h.  It  is  built  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  rest  of  the 
town ;  but  some  of  the  houies  arc  very 
comfortably  fitted  up,  and  present  a 
beUer  appearance  tlian  is  indicated  hy 
their  exterior.  It  lias  a  gate  at  each 
end,  and  othtn  io  the  centre,  two 


of  which  are  on  the  Uxbek^h ;  but 
these  last  are  not  opened,  except  at  a 
favour,  to  any  one  aAcr  the  E'shcr, 
or  1|  hour  afier  sunset  TIte  Copt 
quarter  sUnds  on  the  site  of  the  old 
village  of  El  Maks. 

The  Jews*  quarter  consists  of  nar- 
row diity  streets  or  lanes,  while  many 
of  the  houses  of  the  two  oppoait* 
sides  actually  touch  each  other  at  the 
upper  stories.  The  principal  reason 
of  their  being  made  so  narrow  is 
to  afford  protection  in  ea^  of  ih% 
quarter  being  attacked,  and  to  fad- 
litate  escape  when  the  houses  have 
been  forced. 

The  FranJk  quarter  is  usually  known 
to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  El  M6a- 
kee,  supposed  to  be  corrupted  fttm 
El  Miskawee.  This  last  is  said  to 
have  been  given  it  in  very  early  timet 
(according  to  some,  in  the  rriga  of 
Aloes,  the  founder  of  tlie  city),  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  abodt  of 
the  water-carriers ;  and,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  wlien  the  city  was 
enlarged,  and  tJ>eir  huts  wert  rt- 
moveil  to  make  way  for  better  housea. 
the  streets,  which  extended  through 
this  quarter  (from  what  is  now  the 
Derb  el  Baribra  to  the  Hamiowce) 
still  retained  the  name  of  Derb  el 
Miskawee.  This,  iMwever,  appeara 
not  to  have  been  the  real  origin  of 
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Sectn. 


the  name ;  and  some  derive  it  from 
misk,  "  musk,"  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  Others,  again,  sop- 
pose  it  to  have  been  the  street  of  the 
Moskee  or  Russians.     The  name  is 

written  in  Arabic  ^J^y^t  ■"**  ^*" 
criai  says  the  bridge,  or  J^anurat  el 
Moskee,  was  built  by  the  Ame^r 
Gbasaleh,  who  died  in  Syria  530 
A.H.  (a.  n.  1136.) 

It  was  here  that  the  first  Franks 
who  opened  shops  in  Cairo  were  per- 
mitted to  reside,  in  the  reign  of 
Toosef  SaULh  e*  deen  (Saladin).  But 
the  number  of  houses  occupied  by 
them  in  later  times  hsving  greatly  in- 
creased,  the  Frank  quaiter  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  its  original  limits, 
and  the  Moskee  now  includes  several 
of  the  adjacent  streets. 

Tliough  this  name  is  used  both  by 
Europeans  and  natives,  that  of  Hai  t 
el  Frang,  *«  Frank  quarter,**  has  of 
late  been  generally  substituted  by  the 
latter,  and  each  street  within  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  own  name. 

W,    THE   WALLS   AND    SXTKNT   OP 
CAIRO. CAMAL. 

The   extent  of  Cairo  was  at  first 
very   limited.     Tlie  walls  were  ori- 
ginally of  brick,  as  already  stated, 
until  the  time  of  Salsdin.     At  that 
period  the  city  extended  only  to  the 
Bab    Zooiyleh   on    the   south;   but 
when  he  added  the  portion  beyond  it, 
the  walls  were  also  prolonged  to  the 
citadel,  and   this  continues  to  be  the 
circuit  of  Cairo  to  tlie  present  day. 
The  original  pait  of  the  city,  how- 
ever,  still    retains  the    name  of  El 
Medeeneh,  **  the  city  ;**  as  is  the  case 
in  some  towns  of  Europe.     It  was  at 
this  time,  too,  Utat  the  isolated  Kalat 
el  Kebsh,  or  Kuttaeea,  of  Ahmed  ebn 
e*  Tooloon,  became  part  of   Cairo. 
The  town  was  also  extended  on  the 
nortliern  side,  and  the  present  Bab 
el  Hadiet  Q*  gate  of  iron  '*)  sUnds 
some  distance  further  out  than  the 
original  site  of  that  entmnce. 

One  pordon,  however,  of  the  old 


city  was  left  out  In  the  last  circuit, 
and  a  space  containing  about  14,000 
square  feet,  called  Boors-e'  Ziffr,  is 
entirely  uninhabited.  It  is  about 
400  paces  to  the  a  E.  of  the  Bab 
e*  Nusr,  and  is  paitly'  buried  by  the 
mounds  of  rubbish  from  time  to  time 
carried  out  of  the  town.  But  this 
diminution  is  fully  compensated  by 
the  sise  of  the  suburbs  of  Hossayn^eh, 
beyond  tlie  Bab  el  Fotooh  and  the 
Bab  e*  Shar^h,  which  cover  a  space 
of  270,000  square  feet 

2%e  Boorg-e*' Ziffr,  or  "tower  of 
filth,**  is  curious,  from  its  showing  the 
masonry,  loopholes,  and  general  style 
of  tlie  Saracenic  walls,  which  are  more 
easily  seen  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town.  At  the  northern  angle  is 
a  staircase  of  pecuUsr  construction,  and 
on  the  inner  face  of  itstotver  are  some 
Cu fie  inscriptions.  Many  of  the  stones 
in  the  walls  have  remains  of  hierogly- 
phics, and  were  probably  brought  fiom 
the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  or  the  site  of 
Memphis.  On  the  mounds,  that  cover 
part  of  tlie  walls,  and  command  the 
town,  are  several  small  stone  forts 
erected  by  the  French,  and  some  wind- 
mills built  by  Mohammed  Ali.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  citadel  are  some 
small  Egyptian  sepulchral  grottoes 
hewn  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the 
cisterns  already  mentioned. 

Canal.  —  Through  the  town  passes 
the  eanalj  which  conveys  the  water 
from  Old  Cairo  to  the  city,  and  thence 
to  the  lands  about  Heliopolis.  It  is 
the  successor  of  the  Amnis  Trajanus. 
The  cutting  of  this  canal  in  the  month 
of  August  is  a  grand  ceremony,  and 
gives  the  signal  for  opening  the  other 
canals  of  Egypt.  In  183S-3  a  new 
canal  was  opened  near  Boolak,  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands 
about  Heliopolis  and  the  Birket  el 
Hag,  which  has  paitly  superseded  the 
old  one,  whose  oflfice  is  now  confined 
to  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  city  ; 
and  it  is  piobable  that  were  it  not  for 
an  old  prestige  in  its  favour,  the 
goveniment  would .  close  the  latter 
altogether,  and  make  of  its  bed  a  con- 
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Tenicnt  street ;  which  would  have  the 
•dditkmal  advanuge  of  freeing  the 
boutet  on  iu  banlis  from  the  noxious 
vapours  that  rise,  when  the  water  has 
letired,  aod  left  a  bed  of  liquid  mud. 


Some  of  tlie  gates  of  Cairo  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  Bab  e*  Nusr,  **  Gate  of 
Victorjr;*'  the  Babel  Fotooh,  **  Gate 
of  Conquest ;"  and  the  Bab  Zooiyleh 
(already  mentioned),  in  the  interior  of 
the  dtj.  The  first  opens  towards  the 
desert  and  the  tombs,  on  the  east  side, 
and  is  that  by  which  the  Hag,  or  **  pil- 
grims,** go  in  procession ;  when,  taking 
the  covering  off  the  Prophet*s  tomb, 
they  leave  Cairo  for  the  pilgrimage  to 
Ifecca. 

jr.  AirriQutTiKs  iv  CAiaa 

Cairo  itself  presenu  no  remains  of 
ancient  times  except  columns,  blocks 
of  stone  used  as  thresliolds  of  doors, 
and  flagmen ts  brought  from  Helio- 
polis,  Memphis,  or  other  pluces ;  and 
few  are  found  with  sculpture  or 
hieroglyphics.  The  mutt  remarkable 
are  a  column  of  a  mosk  in  the  Berb 
e'  Toorgemau, near  the  Soog  e*  Ziillut, 
with  the  names  of  Amenoph  III.,  of 
Plhahmen,  the  son  and  succe^wr  of 
Remeses  tl»e  Great,  and  of  Osirei 
III.,  the  founh  successor  of  that  con- 
queror ;  a  stone  at  Joseph's  Hall ;  the 
threshold  of  tb«  OUlet  el  Bokliir, 
near  the  Hamt6wee,  with  the  name  of 
Psamaticos;  two  or  three  in  and  near 
the  Frank  quarter ;  one  at  the  Mer- 
go6%h ;  snotlier  with  tl>e  name  of 
A  pries,  at  a  gateway  opposite  Ahmed 
Pasha  Talier*t  palace  behind  the  Ux- 
l>ek^h;  tlie  capital  of  a  column  with 
tlie  name  of  liorus,  in  the  Dtia  e* 
Semak  ;  and  a  few  others.  But  they 
are  of  little  intercut,  fiom  our  not 
knowing  tlie  place  or  buthltng  whence 
they  came.  Nor  is  any  thing  found 
out^de  the  town,  near  tlie  walls,  ex- 
cept the  tanks  and  grottoes  of  Gcbrl 
e'  J^osliee. 
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a.  roruiJkTXOH  of  CAiao. 


Cairo  is  of  irregular  form ;  about 
two  miles  in  length,  by  about  half  that 
in  breadth.  The  population  has  been 
variously  stated  by  diflerent  writers. 
It  appears  to  l>e  now  reduced  fiom 
S00,000  to  about  200,000  souls,  and 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
is  gradually  decreasing  throughout  the 
country.  Cairo  is  supposed  to  coii« 
Uin  ;K>,000  inhabited  houses ;  and  of 
tlie  population  of  800,000,  about 
12 1,000  are  Moslems,  60,000  Copts, 
4,000  Jews.  8,500  Franks  and  Greeks, 
2,000  Armenians,  and  4,500  Roman 
Cstholic  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arme* 
nians. 

It  were  well  if  the  population  of 
dogs  decreased  in  the  same  pioportion 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  t  a  smaller 
numlier  would  suflfice  for  all  the  pur« 
poses  for  t«hich  tliey  are  useful,  and 
the  annoyance  of  these  barking  pi sgoea 
might  be  diminished  to  great  advan- 
tage. Tlieir  habits  are  strange  :  they 
consist  of  a  number  of  small  republics, 
each  having  its  own  district,  deter« 
mined  by  a  frontier  line,  respected 
equally  by  itself  and  its  neighbours  \ 
and  woe  to  the  dog  who  dares  to  ven- 
ture across  it  at  night,  either  for 
plunder,  curiosity,  or  a  love  adven- 
ture. He  is  chsseil  with  sll  the  fury 
of  the  offended  paity,  whose  ten itory 
he  has  invaded  ;  but  if  lucky  enough 
to  escape  to  his  own  frontier  unhurt, 
lie  immediately  turns  round  with  the 
confidence  of  right,  defies  his  pursuers 
to  continue  the  chase,  and,  supported 
by  his  assembled  friends,  joins  with 
them  in  barking  defiance  at  any  fur- 
ther hostility.  Egypt  is  therefore  not 
tlie  country  for  an  European  dog, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a  state  of  canine 
society :  and  I  remember  hearing  of 
a  native  servant  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  Frsiik  ina%ter  to  walk  out  a  fa- 
vourite p«Miitcr,  running  home  intearv 
with  the  hind  leg  of  tiie  mangled  dof» 
being  the  only  part  he  could  rescue 
from  tlie  fierce  attacks  of  a  «  hole  tribe 
of  *^tmlmrranm  caaea.**  This  he  did 
MS 
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to  show  he  had  not  lost  or  sold  his 
master's  pointer,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  proved  his  seal  in  the  cause 
of  what  Moslems  look  upon  as  an 
unclean  and  contemptible  animal. 

a.   a.  FSSTIVALS  AUD  SIGHTS  AT  CAIEO. 

The  principal  annual  ceremony  at 
Cairo  is  the  departure  of  tlie  pilgrims 
for  Mecca,  on  the  25th  of  jSbow&l. 
The  Mahmd  and  tlie  Kisweh  are  the 
chief  objects  in  this  procession.  The 
former  is  a  yeWet  canopy,  borne  on  a 
camel  richly  caparisoned,  and  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  travelling  seat 
or  GarmSot,  of  the  wives  of  the 
caliphs,  who  went  to  tlie  pilgrimage. 
This  and  the  Mokub,  or  pomp  that 
attends  the  pilgrims,  were  first  sug- 
gested by  Sbcggeret  e*  Door,  the 
queen  of  Sultan  Siiith,  who  was  anxi- 
ous to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the 
hitherto  simple  procession  of  the  Faith- 
ful ;  and  the  dangeis  of  the  journey 
weie  at  the 'same  time  greatly  de- 
creased by  an  additional  reinforcement 
of  guards.  The  Kiswet  e*  Nebbee 
is  the  lining  of  the  lC6aba,  or  temple 
of  Mecca.  It  is  of  rich  silk,  adorned 
with  Arabic  sentences  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  is  yearly  supplied  from 
Cairo ;  the  old  one  being  then  returned, 
and  divided  into  small  portions  for  the 
benefit  or  satisfaction  of  the  credu- 
lous. 

llie  pilgrims,  aAer  staying  two 
days  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  near 
Dimerdish,  proceed  to  the  Biikrt  el 
Hag,  or  **  lake  of  the  pilgiims,**  where 
they  remain  a  day  :  from  thence  they 
go  to  £1  Hamra  ;  and  afler  a  halt  of 
a  day  there,  they  continue  their  jour- 
nejr  as  far  as  Agerood,  wheie  they 
stop  one  day ;  and  liavinj^  seen  the 
new  moon  of  Zul-kiidi,  they  leave 
tlie  frontier  of  Egypt,  cross  the  nor- 
thern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai  to  £1  Akaba,  at  the  end  of  the 
Eastein  Gulpb,  and  then  continue 
their  march  through  Arabia,  till  they 
arrive  at  Mecca.  After  having  per- 
formed the  prescribed  ceremonies 
there,  having  walked  seven  times  at 


least  round  the  Kiaba,  and  kissed  the 
black  stone,  taken  water  from  the  holy 
well  of  Zemxem,  visited  the  hill  of 
Zafa,  and  the  Omra,  the  70,000  pil- 
giims  proceed  to  the  holy  hill  of 
Arnfit.  This  is  the  number  said  to  be 
collected  annually  at  the  pilgrimage 
from  the  various  nations  of  Isl&m  ; 
and  so  necessary  is  it  that  it  should 
be  completed  on  the  occasion,  that 
angels  are  supposed  to  come  down  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  whenever  the 
pilgrimage  is  thinly  attended.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  the  magical  number  7, 
and  of  the  credulity  of  the  East. 

Their  return  to  Cairo  is  also  a  day 
of  great  rejoicing,  when  the  pilgrims 
enter  in  procession  by  the  Bab  e* 
Nusr,  about  the  end  of  the  month 
SaflTer,  generally  the  25th  or  27th. 
But  this  ceremony  is  neither  so  im- 
poitant,  nor  so  sctupulously  observed 
as  the  departure ;  each  peison  being 
more  anxious  to  reluin  to  his  friends, 
than  to  perform  a  part  in  an  unprofit- 
able pageant. 

The  Eed  e*  Sogh^ir,  or  lesser  festi- 
val, falls  on  the  beginning  of  Showal, 
tlie  month  immediately  following  the 
fast  of  Ramad&n,  and  continues  three 
days,  which  are  kept  like  those  of  the 
Eed  el  Keb6er,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sacrifice,  which  is  not  then  per- 
formed. These  two  festivals  are  called 
by  the  Turks,  Baii&m.  Tlic  Eed  el 
Keb^er,  *•  the  greater  Eed,'*  or  Eed 
e*Dalideh("of  the  sacrifice*')  also  con- 
tinues three  days,  and  is  kept  on  the 
10th,  nth, and  12th  of  Zul-hag,  being 
tlie  three  days  when  tlie  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca  is  pei  formed. 

The  day  before  the  Eed  the  pilgrims 
ascend  the  holy  hill  of  Araf&t,  which 
is  tlicnce  called  Nahr  el  Wiikfeh, 
•*the  day  of  the  ascent,**  or  **  standing 
upon**  (the  hill):  there  they  remain 
all  night,  and  next  day,  which  is  the 
Eed,  they  sacrifice  on  the  hill ;  then, 
having  gone  down,  they  with  closed 
eyes  pick  up  seven-times-scven  small 
stones,  which  tliey  throw  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  devil  at  even,  and  next 
day  go  to  Mecca,  where  they  remain 
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Un  or  ftfUcn  dmys.  Tbc  period  from 
IcftYing  Cairo  to  the  W4kfeb  is  thirty- 
three  days*  and  the  whole  time  from 
the  day  of  leaving  the  hill  of  Arafat 
to  that  of  entering  Cairo,  is  sixty- 
seven  days. 

The  three  dayn  of  both  the  Beds  are 
ceiebtatcd  at  Ouro  by  amusemenu  of 
various  kinds ;  the  guns  of  the  ciu- 
del  during  that  time  being  Bred  at 
every  hour  of  prayer,  five  times  each 
day.  The  festival  of  the  Bed  e*  Da- 
h^b  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham  when  he  oflTered 
a  ram  in  lieu  of  his  son ;  though  the 
Moslems  belivve  that  son  to  have  been 
Ismail ;  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
Jews  and  Christians. 

The  opening  of  tlie  canal  at  Old 
Cairo  is  also  a  ceremony  of  great  im- 
portance, and  looked  upon  with  feel- 
ings of  grvat  rejoicing,  as  the  har- 
binger of  the  blessings  annually  be- 
stowed upon  the  country  by  the  Nile. 
The  time  fixed  for  cutting  the  da<n, 
that  closes  its  moutli,  depends  of 
course  on  the  height  of  the  river,  but 
is  generally  about  tli«  lOtli  of  August. 

The  ceremony  is  performetl  in  the 
morning  by  the  Governor  of  Cairo, 
or  by  the  Pasha's  deputy.  The  whole 
night  before  this,  the  booths  on  the 
shore,  and  the  boats  on  the  river,  aie 
crowded  with  people  ;  who  enjoy 
themselves  by  witnes&ing  or  joining 
the  numerous  festive  groups  while 
fireworks  and  various  amusements 
enliven  tl>e  scene. 

Towards  morning,  the  greater  part 
either  retire  to  some  house  lo  rest,  or 
wrap  tl»emftelv«s  up  in  a  cloak,  and 
sleep  on  board  the  boots,  or  upon  the 
banks  in  the  open  air.  About  eight 
o'clock  A.M.  the  Governor,  aciom- 
panied  by  troops  and  his  attendants, 
arrives ;  and  on  giving  a  signal,  several 
peasants  cut  the  dam  with  hoes,  and 
the  water  ru»het  into  the  bed  of  the 
canal.  In  the  middle  of  the  dam  is 
a  pillar  of  earth,  called  Aroo«et  e' 
Neel,  *'  the  bride  of  th«  Nile,"  which 
a  tradition  pretends  to  luve  been  sub- 
stituted by  the  humanity  of  Amvr  for 
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the  virgin  previously  sacrificed  every 
year  by  the  Cftrittians  to  the  rtecr 
god  I  While  the  water  is  rushing  into 
the  canal,  the  Governor  throws  in  a 
few  para  pieces,  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  boys,  who  stand  in  its  bed,  ex- 
pecting these  proofs  of  Turkish  muni- 
ficence ;  which,  though  200  go  to  an 
English  shilling  (and  this  is  a  far 
larger  sum  than  is  sci  ambled  for 
on  the  occasion),  are  the  only  in- 
stance of  money  given  gratis  by  the 
Government  to  the  people,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  otlier.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  clever  way  in 
which  some  of  the  boys  carry  oflTtlicae 
little  prises,  the  tricks  they  play  each 
other,  and  tlieir  quick neu  in  diving 
into  the  water;  which  threatens  lo 
carry  them  off,  as  it  rushes  from  the 
openings  of  the  dam.  As  soon  as 
sufficient  water  has  entered  it,  boats 
full  of  people  ascend  the  canal,  and 
the  crowds  gradually  disperse,  as  the 
Governor  and  the  troops  wiilidraw 
from  the  busy  scene. 

Tlib  was  formerly  a  very  pret^ 
sight,  and  was  kept  up  with  a  spirit 
unknown  in  these  days  of  increased 
cares  and  diminished  incomes.  The 
old  Turkish  costume  too,  the  variety 
in  the  dresses  of  the  troops,  and  the 
Orienul  character  that  pervaded  the 
whole  assemblage  in  former  times, 
tended  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  festival ;  but  the  pomp 
of  those  days  has  yielded  to  a  tame- 
ness,  v»ith  which  every  one,  who 
twenty  or  fifteen  years  ago  witnessed 
this  and  other  ceremonies  of  Cairo, 
cannot  f«il  to  be  struck. 

The  story  of  the  virgin  annually 
sacrificed  to  the  river  shows  how 
much  reliance  is  to  ht  placed  on  tra- 
diiion,  or  even  on  the  authority  of 
Ar«b  writers  ;  for  credulity  revolu  at 
the  idea  of  a  human  sacrifice  in  a 
Christian  country,  so  long  under  the 
government  of  the  Romans.  The  ia- 
vention  of  a  similar  fable  discovert 
the  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  maliciouv 
ness,  of  it*  authors  wlio  probably  lived 
lonr  aAer  the  time  of  Amer,  and  who 
*  MS 
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tliought  to  establisli  the  credit  for  their 
own  nation  by  mUrepreiienting  the 
conduct  of  their  enemies. 

The  Mooted  e*  Nebbee.  or  •<  birth- 
day of  the  Prophet "  Mohammed,  is 
a  fite  of  rejoicing,  and  offers  many 
an  amusing  scene.  It  was  first  in- 
stituted by  Sultan  Murad  the  son  of 
Sellm,  known  to  us  as  Amurath  III., 
in  the  year  996  of  tlie  Hegira,  ▲.  n. 
1588.  It  is  held  in  the  Uxbek^eh 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Re- 
b^h-el-owel,  on  the  return  of  tlie 
pilgrims  to  Cairo;  and  from  the 
booths,  swings,  and  other  things 
erected  on  the  occasion,  has  rather 
the  appearance  of  a  fair.  It  con- 
tinues a  whole  week,  beginning  on 
the  3H,  and  ending  on  the  1  Itli,  or 
the  night  of  the  12th,  of  the  month, 
the  lost  being  always  the  great  day  ; 
the  previous  night  having  the  name 
of  Layleh  Mobiirakeh,  or  **  blessed 
night"  On  this  day  (he  Saad^eh 
derwishcs,  the  modern  Psylli,  go  in 
procession  and  perform  many  jug- 
gling tricks  with  snakes, some  of  which 
are  truly  disgusting;  these  fanatics 
frequently  tearing  t!tem  to  pieces  with 
tlieir  teetii,  and  assuming  all  the  cha- 
racter of  maniacs.  For  the  last  two 
years,  however,  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance has  been  omitted,  being  too 
gross  for  the  public  eye,  in  these  days 
of  increasing  civilisation  ;  but  fanati- 
cism is  not  wanting  to  induce  them, 
as  well  as  many  bystanders,  to  degrade 
themselves  by  other  acts  totally  un. 
worthy  of  rational  beings,  such  as 
could  only  be  expected  among&t 
ignorant  savages;  and  no  Euiopean 
can  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
p6$eh,  which  takes  place  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  without  feelings 
of  horror  and  disgust  On  this  occa- 
sion tlie  shekh  of  tlie  Saad^eh,  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  the 
derwishes  of  variuus  orders,  with  their 
banners,  goes  in  procession  to  the 
Usbekceh,  where  between  200  and 
300  fanatics  having  tlirown  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground,  closely 
wedged  together,  the  shekh  rides  over 


their  bodies,  the  assembled  crowd  fre- 
quently contending  with  each  other  to 
obtain  one  of  these  degrading  posts, 
and  giving  proofs  of  wild  fanaticism 
which  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it  could  not  easily  imagine.  A  grand 
ceremony  is  also  performed  in  tlie 
evening  at  the  house  of  their  president, 
the  Shekh  el  Bekree,  the  reputed  de- 
scendant of  Aboo  Bekr  e'  Saad6eh. 

The  Mooledel  Hassanln.thebirtli- 
day  of  the  *Hwo  Hassans'*  (Hassan 
and  Hossayn),  the  sons  of  Ali,  is  cele- 
biated  for  eight  days  about  the  12th 
of  Rebeeh-'l-akher,  and  is  considered 
the  greatest  fite  in  Cairo,  being  of 
tlie  patron  saints  of  tlie  city.  The 
people  go  in  crowds  to  visit  their 
tomb,  where  grand  Zikn  are  per- 
formed in  their  honour ;  the  mosk 
being  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  well 
as  the  quarters  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  while  tlie  people  in- 
dulge in  tlie  usual  amusements  of 
Eastern  fairs. 

The  fiiea  of  Saydeh  Ziyneb,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  Prophet,  and 
other  male  and  female  shekhs  of  Cairo, 
an;  kept  much  in  the  same  way,  by 
illuminating  their  respective  mosks ; 
but  are  much  less  worth  seeing  than 
(he  oidinsry  evening  occupations  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  whole  month 
of  Eamadanf  which,  to  a  person  un- 
derstinding  the  language,  offer  many 
attractions.  The  bazaars  are  then 
lighted  up,  and  crowds  of  people  sit 
at  the  shops,  enjoying  themselves, 
after  the  cruel  fast  of  the  day,  by 
conversation,  and  by  listening  to  story 
tellers;  who,  with  much  animation, 
read  or  relate  the  tales  of  the  Thou- 
sand-and-one  Nights,  or  other  of 
the  numerous  stories  for  which  the 
Arabs  have  been  always  famed. 

b.  b.    TUS    MAGICJAK. 

One  of  the  fh^t  lions  which  the 
traveller  inquires  after,  on  arriving 
at  Cairo,  is  the  magician,  who  has 
become  noted  for  certain  perform- 
ances through  a  supposed  superna- 
tural  power,    by   which   figures  are 


^mpt- 


nuMk  to  appctf  to  children ;  and  the 
pfnoos  of  cboM  who  Kave  been  called 
for  bj  ibc  bystandert  have  been  fome- 
timca  described  lo  accurately  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  his  pretensions 
were  not  unfounded. 

Mr.  Lane  has  given  a  full  account 
of  what  ha  does,  or  pretends  to  do ; 
for  which  I  refer  to  his  work,  and 
precced  to  describe  the  performance 
of  the  same  person,  Sbekh  abd  el 
K^der,  as  witnessed  by  me  in  184 1, 
with  the  obsenrations  1  haye  been  led 
to  make  on  the  occasion  ;  which  I 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
and  above  all  of  the  traveller,  who 
sees  ham,  and  has  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Arabic  to  be  independent  of  an  in- 
terpreter. A  belief  in  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  dead,  or  eihihiting  ap- 
pearances of  absent  persons,  hss  been 
long  current  in  the  £a%L  The  man- 
ner of  doing  this  calls  to  mind  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  when 
Samuel  was  made  to  appear  at  the 
request  of  Saul ;  and  the  use  of  ink  in 
the  boy's  hand  is  similar  to  the  oil  said 
to  have  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Greeks,  according  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes. 

I  now  proceed  to  sliow  as  briefly  as 
possible  what  are  the  claims  of  the  mo- 
dem magician  in  rivalling  those  of  old. 

On  going  to  see  him  I  was  deter- 
mined to  examine  the  matter  with 
minute  attention,  at  the  same  time 
tliat  I  dive%led  myself  of  efery  pre- 
vious bias,  either  for  or  against  his 
pretended  powers.  A  psrty  liaving 
been  made  up  to  witness  the  exhibi* 
tion,  we  met,  according  to  pn>viou« 
agreement,  at  Mr.  Lewis's  houw  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  8lh  of  De- 
cember.  The  magician  was  ushered 
in,  and  having  Uken  hit  place,  we  all 
sat  down,  some  before  him,  others  by 
his  side.  Tlie  party  cont^isted  of 
Colonel  Rarnet  our  coti%ul-genenil» 
Chevalier  Krehmer  the  llussian  con- 
sul-general, Mr.  I^wist  Dr.  Abbot, 
Mr.  .Samuel,  Mr.  (*hii%tian,  .\f.  Prisse, 
witli  another  French  gentleman,  and 
myself;    four  of  whom  understood 
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Arabic  very  well,  so  that  wo  had  no 
need  of  an  interpreter. 

The  magician,  after  enteilng  into 
conversation  with  many  of  us  on  in- 
different subjects,  and  discussing  two 
or  three  pipes,  prepared  for  the  par^ 
formance.  He  flist  of  all  requested 
tliat  a  braxier  of  live  charcoal  might 
be  brought,  and  in  the  mean  whila 
occupied  himself  in  writing  upon  a 
long  slip  of  paper  five  sentencaa  of 
two  lines  each,  tlien  two  others,  one  of 
a  single  line,  and  the  other  of  twoi  aa 
an  invocation  to  the  spiiits.  Every 
sentence  began  with  Tuyurshoon,  and 
they  were  very  similar  to  those  given 
in  Mr.  Lane*s  book  :  — 

&c. 

Each  was  separated  from  the  one 
above  and  bvlow  it  by  a  line,  to  direct 
him  in  tearing  them  apart. 

A  boy  was  then  called,  who  was 
ordered  to  sit  down  before  the  magi, 
cisn.  He  did  so,  and  the  magician 
having  asked  for  some  ink  fiom  Mr. 
Lewis,  traced  with  a  pen  on  the  palm 
of  hiT  -T-^* 
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the  boy,  who  was  ordered  to  look 
•tedfufttljr  into  tlie  ink  and  report 
whatever  lie  should  see.  I  begged 
the  magician  to  speak  slowly  enough 
to  giye  me  time  to  wiite  down  every 
word,  which  he  promised  to  do,  with- 
out being  displeased  at  the  request ; 
nor  had  he  objected,  during  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  performance,  to 
my  attempt  to  sketch  him  as  he  sat. 

He  now  began  an  incantation,  call- 
ing on  the  spirits  by  the  power  of 
**  our  Lord  Soolayman,**  &c.,  with  the 
words  tuyurthooH  and  hadderoo  (be 
present),  frequently  repeated.  He 
then  muttered  words  to  himself,  and 
tearing  apart  the  different  sentences 
he  had  written,  he  put  them  one  after 
the  other  into  the  fire  together  with 
some  frankincense.  Tliis  done,  he 
asked  the  boy   if  any  body  had  come. 

—  Boy.  "  Yes,  many.** — Magician. 
"Tell  them  to  sweep.*'—  B.  "  Sweep." 

—  M.  "  Tell  tliem  to  bring  the  flags." 

—  B.  **  Bring  the  flags."  —  M. 
*•  Have  they  brought  any  ? "  —  B. 
"  Yes."— -M.   •*  Of  what   colour?" 

—  B.  "  Green."  —  M.  "Say,  bring 
another."  —  B.     •*   Bring  another." 

—  M.  "  Has  it  come?"—  B.  "  Yes, 
a    green    one."  —  M.     •*  Another." 

—  B.  "  Another."  —  M.  "  Is  it 
brought?"— B.  **Yes;  another  green 
one  —  they  are  all  green."  —  BI. 
••  What  now  ?"—  B.  "Another ;  half 
white,  half  red."  —  M.  "  Bring  an- 
other."—  B.  "  Bring  another." — M. 
"Heh?"— B.  "He  has  brought  a 
black  one;  all  black.'*-— M.  "An- 
other.'*— B.  "Another;  here  it  is; 
there  are  five." — M.  "Anotlier."  — 
B  **  Bring  another ;  here  it  is,  all 
white." — M.  "Bring  one  more." — 
B.  "  Bring  one  more."— M.  "  Well  ?" 

—  B.  "  He  has  brought  one  more, 
green." — M.  "Bring  the  sultan's 
tent."  —  B.  "  They  have  brought  it, 
but  have  not  yet  put  it  up." —  M. 
"  Order  them  to  pitch  it  and  lay  down 
diwans."  —  B.  "  They  have  put  it 
up,  and  have  brought  diwans;  here 
comes  the  sultan  on  a  black  horse,  and 
he  alights  and  sits  on  a  throne.**  — 


Finding  the  boy  very  ready  with  hit 
answers,  I  said  to  him,  "  Have  I  not 
seen  you  perform  before?"  He  said, 
"  Yes,  I  have  done  it  before  often.'*— 
M.  «*  What  do  you  see  now?"— B. 
"  He  is  washing  his  hands." — M.  "  Is 
a  soldier  befoie  him?" —  B.  "  Yes." 

—  M."Have  tliey  bi ought  coffee?" 

—  B.  "They  have;  and  he  drinks  — 
put  me  some  more  ink." 

This  being  done,  the  magician  asked 
who  would  call  for  some  one.  Mr. 
Lewis  called  for  his  father  by  name, 

—  M.  "  Say  to  thechowish,  *  Chowish, 
bring  Frederick  Lewis  before  me  that 
I  may  see  him  ?  *  Well ! "—  B.  "  Here 
he  is,  dressed  in  black,  slioi  t  and  fat, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  no  beard,  but 
mustaches,  wearing  a  tarboosh  and 
red  shoes.'*  Tlie  description  of  this 
person  was  as  unlike  as  the  last  part 
to  a  European  dress.  The  magician, 
on  being  told  this,  said,  "  Let  him 
go."  The  boy  repeated  this  order, 
and  said,  "  I  tell  the  truth  as  he  ap- 
pears." 

I  suggested  that  the  magician,  hav* 
in;;  once  caused  Shakspeaie  to  be  so 
Will  described,  ought  to  have  tlie 
same  power  of  doing  it  again  witli  a 
different  boy,  and    I  asked  for  him. 

—  M.  "  Say,  Chowish,  bring  Shak- 
speare." — B.   "Bring   Shakspeare.** 

—  M.  "  Is  he  come  ?"—  B.  "  Yes  ; 
he  is  short,  fat,  dressed  in  black,  with 
a  child  standing  by  him  ;  he  has  a 
beard."  Somebody  a&ked  if  he  had 
any  thing  round  his  neck.  B.  "  Yes  ; 
a  handkerchief,  red.  He  has  a  black 
beard,  no  musUches,  a  black  high  hat.** 
Some  one  asked  if  it  was  like  a  com- 
mon hat.  B.  "  A  hat  with  a  band 
round  it ;  he  wears  red  choes,  has 
nothing  in  his  hand,  Arab  trowsere, 
and  a  niz&m  dress,  and  a  black  niz&m 
coat,  with  a  red  shawl  round  Ins 
waist,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  many  peo- 
ple near  him,  and  a  little  boy  dressed 
in  white,  an  Arab  dress,  tarboosh,  and 
red  shoes." — M.  "  Let  him  go — is 
begone?'*— .B.  "Yes.** 

Lord  Anglesey  was  then  called 
for.     The  boy  described  him  as  "  an 
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Englbhinan,  till,  in  a  Frank  dre«  of 
a  bUck  colour,  with  a  white  hand* 
karchief  round  his  neck,  wearing  black 
boote  aud  white  stockings,  light  or 
yellow  hair,  blue  eyes,  no  beard,  no 
nnstaches,  but  whiskers ;  with  black 
gloves  on  his  hands,  and  a  low  flat 
bbck  bat."  He  was  then  asked  how 
be  walked.  M.  •'Tell  him  to  walk.*'— 
B.  **  He  stretches  out  his  leg  far,  and 
puts  his  hands  to  his  sides  in  his 
trowsers  pockets.  **  Some  one  asked  if 
be  stepped  out  equally  with  both  legs? 
and  the  boy  replied,  **  He  puts  them 
out  both  equally.*' 

He  was  then  sent  away,  and  ano- 
ther boy  was  brought,  who  had  never 
before  seen  the  magician,  liaving  been 
cboien  with  another  by  Mr.  Lewis  on 
purpose.  The  ink  being  put  into  his 
hand  he  was  asked  if  ho  saw  the  re- 
flection of  his  face ;  and  having  an- 
swered  in  the  aflirmative,  he  was  told 
to  say  when  he  saw  any  thing;  but 
afVer  many  incantations,  incense,  and 
long  deby,  he  could  see  nothing,  and 
fell  a%leep  over  the  ink. 

Tlie  other  l>oy  was  then  called  in, 
but  he,  like  the  last,  could  not  be  made 
to  see  any  thing;  and  a  fuurtli  was 
brought,  who  had  evidently  often  acted 
his  part  before.  He  first  saw  a  sha. 
dow,  and  was  ordered  to  **  tell  him 
to  sweep,"  and  aAer  the  flags  and  the 
sultan  as  u«ual,  %oTUt  one  suggested 
tlut  Lord  Fiisroy  Somerset  thuuld  be 
called  for.  He  was  dcscril)ed  in  a 
white  Frank  dress,  a  long  (high)  white 
hat,  Uack  tiockimgt^  and  >Ahite  gloves, 
tall,  and  standing  before  him  ir/fA  btack 
hooiM.  I  avkin)  how  he  could  %ct  his 
stockings  with  boots?  The  boy  an- 
swered  ••under  his  trowsers.'*  Ho 
continued,  *•  His  eyes  are  white,  no 
mustaches,  no  beanl,  but  little  whis* 
kers,and  yellow  (light)  hair;  he  is 
thin,  thin  legs,  Uiin  srms;  in  his  Ivf^ 
hand  he  holds  a  stick,  and  in  the  oCAer 
a  pipe ;  he  has  a  black  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  his  thioat  buttoned 
up  ;  his  trow  sers  are  long  ;  he  wears 
gieen  s|>ectacles. "  The  magician 
seeing  some  of  the  party  miling  at 
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the  description  and  its  inaccuracy,  said 
to  the  boy,  <*  Don't  tell  lies,  boy.** 
To  which  he  answered,  <*  I  do  not, 
why  should  I?"— M.  "Tell  him  to 
go.**— B.  "Go." 

Queen  Victoria  was  next  called  for, 
who  was  described  as  short,  di eased  in 
black  trowseis,  a  white  liat,  black 
shoes,  white  gloves,  red  coat  with  red 
lining,  and  black  waistcoat,  with  whis- 
kers, but  no  beard  nor  mustaches,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  glass  tumbler. 
He  was  asked  if  the  perton  was  a  num 
or  a  woman  ?  he  answered,  ••  a  man." 
We  told  the  ma{;ician  it  was  our  queen  I 
He  said,  **  I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  say  what  is  false;  1  knew  sh« 
was  a  woman,  but  the  boys  describe 
as  they  see.** 

From  the  manner  in  which  the 
questions  ate  put,  it  is  very  evident 
tliat  when  a  boy  is  persuaded  to  see 
any  tiling,  the  appearances  of  the 
sweeper,  the  flags  and  the  sultan,  are 
the  result  of  leading  questions.  Tlie 
boy  pretends  or  imAgines  he  sees  a 
man  or  a  shadow,  and  he  is  told  to 
order  some  one  to  sweep :  he  is  there- 
fore prepared  with  his  answer ;  and  the 
same  continuen  to  tlie  end,  the  magi- 
cian always  telling  him  what  he  is  to 
call  for,  and  con^nently  what  he  is 
to  see.  The  descriptions  of  persons 
asked  for  are  almost  univei sally  com- 
plete failures,  and  the  exceptions  may, 
I  think,  be  explained  in  tliis  n;anner. 
A  person  with  one  arm  is  called  for, 
as  Lojd  Nelson;  while  described, 
questions  are  put  by  those  present  as 
to  this  or  that  peculiarity,  and  tl'«  mere 
question,  *•  lias  he  one  or  two  amis?" 
will  suflice  to  prompt  a  boy  of  any 
quickness  to  »ay,  •*  No,  I  see  he  has 
only  one;**  aud  when  asked  which  he 
has  lost,  he  mu»t  be  right,  as  the  ma- 
gician luu  the  wit,  if  wrong,  to  say 
••he  sees  him  as  in  a  mirror;**  and 
the  same  unintentional  hints,  aided 
sonicriiiics  by  an  interpreter,  have, 
doubtless  led  to  tlie  few  striking  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given. 
Indeed,  though  every  one  had  agreed 
to  avoid  any  tiling  which  might  lead 
«  5 
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the  boys  to  their  antwers,  on  the  occa- 
sion above  mentioned  at  Mr.  Lewin's, 
this  question  was  inadvertently  asked, 
*<  Does  Lord  Anglesey  step  out 
equally  with  both  legs  ? "  which,  had 
the  boy  been  sufficiently  quick,  would 
liave  led  to  a  desciiption  that  might 
have  been  cited  in  favour  of  the  power 
of  the  magician.  It  is  also  very  evi- 
dent that  the  boy  desciibingan  Euro- 
pean witli  trowsers,  boots,  and  stock- 
ings, was  not  telling^  what  he  saw,  but 
what  he  was  thinking  of«  and  putting 
together  as  the  description  of  a  Frank 
dress ;  for  he  could  not,  of  course,  see 
the  stockings,  concealed,  as  they  would 
be,  by  trowsers  and  booto. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  of  the  first  part  is  done  solely 
by  leading  questions,  and  tliat  when- 
ever the  descriptions  succeed  in  any 
point,  the  success  is  owing  to  accident, 
or  to  unintentional  prompting  in  the 
*  mode  of  questioning  the  boys.    That 
the  boys  are  frequently  sent  beforehand 
by  tlie  magician  to  wait  near  the  house 
has  also  been  discovered  ;  but  in  cases 
where  European  and  other  boys,  who 
have  never  seen  him,  are  brought,  the 
same  leading  questions  will  answer, 
if  the  boys  can  be  induced  by  their 
imagination    to    fancy  they   see   any 
thing.     Indeed,  this  imagination  has 
been  sometimes  so  worked  upon  as  to 
alarm  them  for  many  days  and  weeks 
afterwards,  and  we  have  no  need  of 
Egyptian  magicians  to  induce  credu- 
lity,   or  to  work  upon  the  fears  of 
children.     With  regaid  to  those  who 
have  learnt  of  the  magician,  if  they 
really  believe  that  with  such  questions 
they  have  any  other  power  over  the 
boy,  independent  of  his  imagination, 
or  the  wish   to  please   the  party,    I 
leave  them  to  explain   it   according 
to  their  own  version.     I  must  how- 
ever   observe    that    the    explanation 
lately   oflered,   that   Osman    KflTcndi 
was  in  collusion  with  the  magician,  is 
neitlieryair  on  him,  nor  satisfactory, 
as  he  MHU    not   prttent  when    those 
cases  occurred,  which  were  made  so 
touch  of  in  Europe;  while  for  my 


own  part  I  see  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  it,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

Ce.   IMSTITUTIOKS   OF  THB   FASHA. 

It  is  not  niy  intention  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  account  of  all  tlie  institu- 
tions of  the  Pasha,  as  manufactories, 
arsenals,  schools  of  medicine,  geome- 
try, and  modem  languages,  military 
and  naval  establishments,  or  of  the 
formation  of  his  disciplined  army  and 
his  fleet  But  I  cannot  pass  them 
over  altogether  without  notice  ;  and  I 
recommend  those  who  are  interested 
in  tlie  subject  to  visit  the  Kroomfish 
manufactory,  near  the  Frank  quarter ; 
the  arsenal  at  the  citadel ;  the  schools 
of  Boolak,  the  Usl>ek^eh,  and  Moble- 
deein  near  Saydeh  Zayneb ;  the 
piinting  office,  observatory,  dockyard, 
foundries,  and  other  establishments  at 
Boolak :  the  hospital  of  Kasr  el  Atnee, 
and  the  militaiy  schools. 

The  most  praiseworthy  establish- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  Pa^ha  are  the 
hospitals  and  schools  ;  and  the  latter 
claim  greater  credit  from  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  tlie  priests 
or  ulemas,  and  the  fears  of  parents. 
Nor  can  he  be  accused  of  interested 
or  ambitious  views,  in  the  education 
of  tlie  cliiUlien  of  persons  too  poor,  or 
too  ignorant,  to  take  any  steps  for  that 
purpose.  Numerous  difficulties  pre- 
vented these  institutions  from  being 
established  as  quickly  as  might  have 
been  done  in  any  other  country.  The 
schools  of  surgery  met  with  additional 
opposition  from  the  horror  of  surgical 
0)>eiations,  the  examination  of  a  body 
aAer  death,  and  a  thousand  otlier  ob- 
jections, which  readily  ofieied  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  a  people,  preju- 
diced by  religion  and  habit  against  tlie 
customs  of  thte  Franks,  under  whose 
guidance  the  government  required 
their  children  to  be  placed.  Nor  was 
this  feeling  confined  to  the  schools  of 
surgery  and  medicine;  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  instruction 
given  by  their  FMees,  —  those  Mo»- 
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» by  whom  thcj  umI 
I  bad  btcn  taught  all  that 
Um  Faithlbl  wcra  required  to  know  ; 

aad  Iba  prattiga  of  agas  waa  in 
tbvov  of  tboaa  bol  j  inicractora. 

1^  objected  to  tbeir  children 
b«Bg  taagliC  wbat  thcj  had  not  tbem- 
aalvaa  loamt,  or  wliat  was  not  con- 
aactad  with  tbatr  religion,  and  Frank 
languagca  and  tdencet  appeared  to 
ba  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  sjsicm  too  of  detaining  boys  at 
arhool  waa  unheard  of :  thedaj-scbools 
of  the  East  weie  nerer  so  banl-heart- 
ad  as  to  deprive  parenu  of  their  chil- 
drm  beyond  the  hours  of  study ;  and 
Che  cruelty  of  keeping  them  all  day, 
and  obliging  them  to  sleep  away  from 
bome  all  night,  horriScd  their  mo- 
tbrn,  who  pieferred  cutting  oflT  the 
Ibrr-finger  c»f  a  cbiUrs  right  hand, 
to  prevent  his  being  able  to  write,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  him  to  be  taught  iit 
no  expense  in  tlie  Pusha**  vchooU. 
With  such  a  feeling,  the  difBculties 
encountered  may  easily  be  imagined  ; 
and  so  averae  are  tliey  still  to  this  in- 
noration,  thattliough  they  confe»s  the 
condition  of  their  childien  is  bettered, 
though  they  art  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment iuktead  of  paying  for  their  edu- 
cation, and  though  children  of  the 
pooiea  people  may,  if  industrious 
arrire  at  high  and  lucrative  employ* 
ments,  yet  their  prejudices  are  iiuiir- 
mounlable ;  and  Hitltout  giving  any 
reason,  (hey  eiprcM  a  blind  diKJike  to 
send  tlieir  sons  to  school,  and  if  they 
possibly  can,  they  withdraw  them  even 
aAer  they  lure  gone  through  half  the 
course  of  tlicir  education.  The  chil- 
dren are  doilied,  is:^^  and  receive  a 
monthly  allowance  of  pjy,  according 
to  their  abilities,  snd  the  class  they 
are  in  ;  and  it  is  gratif)  ing  now  to  see 
that  many  boys  in  Kgypt,  wIm>  are 
usually  ignorant  of  every  thing,  read 
and  write, and  have  tK*conie  acquainted 
with  the  rudiment*  of  science.  Tliere 
are  diffVrrnt  schools  oir  colli  ges,  be- 
sides titoae  of  metliiine  and  oilier 
brandies:  1.  'l*h«  Kof miiieh  t  9.  Tlie 
Mobtedee;    S.    That  of  Abootibtl; 


and  4.  the  Kasr  e*  Shekh  RefXl  in  tha 
Usbek^'h. 

At  the  6rst,  the  boys  are  very  young, 
from  three  to  four  yesrs  old.  Tliey 
begin  by  receiving  6  piastres  a  month 
as  pay,  besides  food  and  clotliing,  and 
are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

At  the  second  they  receive,  on  en« 
tering,  from  7  to  9  plasties  ;  when 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
11 ;  and  iftlu7  read  well,  1:2.  Tliey 
are  taught  the  Koran,  literal  Arabic, 
geography,  aritlimetic,  Turkish,  he* 

At  (he  third  the  youngest  receives  50, 
others  100,  and  tlie  oldest  and  most 
advanced  250,  all  being  regulated 
according  (o  (hfir  proficiency,  'lliey 
learn  drawing,  mailieniatics,  riding, 
&c. 

At  the  fourth  the  youngest  has  50 
piastres,  (he  oldest  15  dollars,  500  p. 
They  are  tsught  E(iro|>ean  Unguages, 
medicine,  &c.,  and  are  afterwards  «li> 
gible  to  the  office  of  effmdM, 

d,  d,     INTEEXAL    ADMlKlhTaATIOK,    fO- 
LICE,    AND    COL'arS   or   JItSTICI. 

Ma((ert  ri'lating  to  (he  internal  ad* 
miniktrj(ionof  (ho  cmnUry  and  of  the 
city  arc  settled  by  the  diw6uM  estab* 
liNhed  nt  the  citadel.  Kuch  is  super- 
intended by  a  president.  I'ulice  ca«c8 
are  decided  by  the  tniih  ajfMut  or  chief 
of  the  iMilice,  at  h\%  oflice  near  (he 
Frank  (j(iatter,nhu  either  settles  them 
summarily,  or  enters  them  into  (he 
IHilice  leport,  and  M*nds  them  up  to  (he 
citadel  for  iudgnieii(.  'i'lie  sen(rlea 
are  also  police  officers ;  and  minor 
CMseti,  as  disputes  nhout  a  purchase 
at  a  shop,  or  other  trifling  questions, 
are  arranged  without  the  paities being 
taken  to  the  (Mil ice* office,  or  even  to 
the  eorftt  de  yunie,  Kuro|>rans  ate 
only  aiiienable  to  (Iwir  consuls,  and 
canno(  be  ininlslMd  by  Turkisli  law. 
In  difpu(eil  cases  be(»een  (hem  and 
iMti^es,  a  mixed  Ciimmi«>ion  is  some- 
times appoiiiifd  to  decide  the  matter, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  patties. 

(Questions  of  piopetty,  family  dis- 
putes, and  all  cases  that  come  under 
■  6 
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the  bead  of  lawsuit,  are  settled  at  the 
MaKkemeh,  or  Cadi't  Court 

e  e.    THk   MAHKBMSBt    OE   CAD1*S 

couaT. 

This  mighty  court,  looked  upon 
with  fear  and  respect  bj  some,  and 
contempt  and  disgust  bj  otliers,  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Sultans,  which  succeeded  to  one  of 
the  Kasra^n  or  *<  two  palaces,*'  built 
by  G6her  el  Kied,  the  founder  of 
Cairo ;  and  close  to  it  is  still  sliown 
a  fine  vaulted  cliamber,  once  part  of 
the  abode  of  Saladiu.  This  lust,  as 
well  as  its  adjoining  companion,  is 
now  a  ruin,  and  occupied  by  mills;  its 
large  pointed  arches  have  lost  all 
their  ornaments  except  the  Arabic 
inscriptions  at  the  projection  of  their 
horse-shoe  base;  and  the  devices  of 
its  once  richly-gilded  ceiling  can 
scarcely  lie  distinguished.  At  the 
end  is  a  lofty  mahrabf  or  arabesque 
niche  for  prayer,  similar  to  tliose  in 
the  mosks,  which  are  somKtimcs  ad- 
mitted into  large  houses  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  Mahkemeh 
sufficiently  shows  how  fond  the 
Cairenes  are  of  litigation,  every  petty 
grievance  or  family  quarrel  being 
referred  to  the  Cadi*s  Court.  Cases 
of  a  very  serious  nature  are  settled  by 
the  Cadi  himself;  others  of  more  or- 
dinary occurrence,  but  still  of  due 
importance  to  the  parties,  are  decided 
by  his  efftndee,  and  confirmed  by  the 
seal  of  the  Cadi  (  Kddee) ;  and  those  of 
little  weight  are  oAen  arranged  by  the 
kdltbt  (ko6tuba)t  clerks  or  scribes, 
without  any  application  to  either.  The 
personages  who  hold  office  here  are 
the  Cadi,  his  cflendee,  his  k^hia,  the 
bash-kiteb,  or  **  head  scribe,*'  and 
the  ho6tHba,  or  cleiks.  The  minor 
officers  are  roofm/or  messengeis,  the 
k^hia^  dragoman  (called  d  mdMur), 
the  meh^ndes  or  architect,  and  the 
hosh&f  for  the  inspection  of  houses. 
There  are  also  scribes  who  enter  cases 
into  the  defler  or  aipU,  of  the  record 
office.     The  bayi  el  mah  or  "  property 


house,"  is  a  separate  court  for  all  pro- 
perty left  without  an  heir,  and  may  b« 
called  tlie  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  Cadi  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan, 
and  is  sent  from  Constantinople. 

It  is  bad  enough  in  any  country  to 
be  occupied  in  lawsuits ;  but  nowhere 
does  a  poor  man  find  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  justice  as  in  Egypt 
He  is  not  only  put  ofT  from  day  to 
day,  but  obliged  to  run  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  to  no  purpose,  for  daysy 
weeks,  or  months ;  and  unless  he  can 
manage  to  collect  sufficient  to  biibe 
the  ba»h-k6teb  and  other  employU  of 
the  court,  he  may  hope  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain justice,  or  even  atteution  to  Lis 
complaints. 

The  fees  of  the  Cadi  are  four- 
fifths  of  all  that  is  paid  for  cases  at 
the  court,  the  remaining  fifth  going 
to  the  bash-k&teb  and  other  scribes 
under  him.  The  division  u  made 
every  Thursday. 

When  a  case  is  brought  up  for  de- 
cision, the  documents  relating  to  it, 
after  having  passed  through  tt)e  bands 
of  a  scribe,  are  examined  by  the 
efTendee,  and  being  settled  by  him, 
the  kehia  decides  on  and  demands 
the  fee.  This  he  does  whether  sealed 
by  the  Cadi,  or  only  by  his  efiTvndee. 

Minor  cases,  as  disputes  between 
husband  and  wife,  if  the  parties  can- 
not be  reconciled  below  in  the  ball, 
by  the  advice  of  a  h&Ubt  are  taken  up 
to  the  efiendee.  AVhen  settled  in  the 
hall,  a  small  fee  is  demanded  for  the 
charitable  intervention  of  the  scribe ; 
which  is  his  perquisite,  for  not  trou- 
bling his  superiors  with  a  small  case. 
Decisions  respecting  murder,  lobbery, 
the  property  of  rich  individuals,  and 
other  important  matters,  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  Cadi  himself.  In 
cases  of  murder,  or  wounding  or 
maiming,  if  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
or  the  injured  party  consent  to  an 
adjustment,  certain  fines  are  paid  by 
way  of  requital.  These  are  fixed  by 
law,  regulated  however  by  tlie  quality 
of  the  persons.  Ransom  for  murder 
{di&i  d  Kutid)  is  rated  at  50  purses 
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(SSOL) ;  AB  cy*  put  out  in  an  affray, 
liair  that  46& ;  a  tooth  ooc  tenth,  and 


The  BKMt  efficient  rcdpa  for  ttimu- 
latias  tha  torpid  UHnpeiamcnt  of  the 
Mabkniwb  bbribay ;  and  the  persons 
to  whom  bribes  are  administered  with 
singularlj  good  effect,  are  the  bash- 
k^tcb  and  the  other  scribes.  And  so 
inpatient  are  they  of  neglect  in  this 
particular,  that  the  moment  they  think 
some  of  these  attentions  to  iMahkemeh 
•tiqueue  ought  to  show  themsehes, 
they  begin  to  put  forth  every  difficulty 
ai  a  delicate  hint.  Whenever  the 
simple-minded  applicant,  trusting  to 
the  evident  justice  of  his  cause,  op- 
pears  before  them,  they  are  far  too 
much  occupied  with  other  papers  of 
long  standing  to  attend  to  him :  a 
particular  person,  whose  presence  is 
absolutely  required,  is  not  to  be  found ; 
or  some  official  excuse  is  invented  to 
check  the  arrangement  of  the  bukiue^s, 
and  he  is  put  off*  from  day  to  day  with 
a  chance  of  success  On  tl>e  appear- 
ance  of  these  maiked  symptoms,  a 
doaenrr  should,  in  doctorial  language, 
be  immediately  exhibited  in  a  suffi- 
ciently  largedose  to  allay  the  irritation; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how  the 
gladdene<l  fjce  of  the  man'of-law  ex- 
pands on  taking  the  welcome  )K>tion. 
It  is  of  course  a  matter  that  passes 
in  secret  between  the  donor  and  the 
receiver;  for,  though  notorious  k*- 
crecy  is  required  for  the  acceptance  (tf 
a  bribe  unshared  by  the  Cadi  or  his 
eflcndee;  and  the  Cadi  himself  is 
never  propitiated  with  a  similar  ufTyr- 
ing  unless  the  cane  \\  wry  kei  iou«,  and 
requires  that  touching  ap|>cal  to  his 
Idlings. 

BXCtlkSIOM    1.  a,    OLD  r Also. 

Old  Cairo,  or  Mu^r  irl  At^kch,  is 
a  ride  of  about  3  mile*  from  Cairo. 
It  was  originally  cillvtl  Fo*iAt.  It 
was  founded  by  Anicr  rbn  «•!  As  «»lio 
conquered  Kgypt  in  the  caliphate  of 
Omar,  a.  d.  6:lH  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
receive<l  its  name  from  tl»e  leattier  tent 
(fa»|it)  which  Amer  there  pitched  fur 


himself,  during  tha  sicgt  of  tha  Romtn 
fortress.  In  tha  same  spot  hatractad 
the  mosk,  that  still  bears  his  oama, 
which  in  after  limce  stood  in  the  oentrt 
of  the  city,  and  is  now  amidst  tha 
mounds  and  rubbish  of  Ita  fallaii 
houses.  Fostit  continued  to  bt  tha 
royal  residence,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  until  tlia  time  of  Ahmad 
ebn  e*  Tooldon,  who  built  tha  mosk 
and  palace  at  the  ^ilat  al  Kebsh,  a.  d. 
879. 

Goher  el  Kied,  having  been  sent 
by  M6es  to  conquer  Egypt,  founded 
Ute  new  city  called  Musr  el  Kihereh 
(Cairo),  which  four  years  after  (in 
A.  D.  974),  became  tha  capital  of  tht 
country,  and  Fostit  received  the  new 
appellation  of  Musr  el  At^l^eh  or 
**  Old  Musr,**  corrupted  by  Europeana 
into  Old  Cairo.  The  ancient  nama 
of  the  city,  which  occupied  part  of 
the  site  of  Old  Cairo,  was  Egyptian 
llabylon ;  and  tha  Roman  sUtion, 
which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  mosk  of 
Ainer  is  evidently  the  fortress  ba» 
sieged  by  the  Moslem  invader.  Tlie 
style  of  its  masonry  has  the  peculiar 
character  of  llonian  buildings ;  which 
is  reatlily  distinguished  by  the  coursea 
oi  red  tiles  or  bricks  and  the  con- 
struction of  its  arches :  and  over  tha 
main  rntraiice  on  the  S.  side  (which  Is 
now  close<l  and  nearly  buried  in  rub- 
bish) is  a  triangular  jwditnent,  under 
w|iu«e  left-hand  corner  may  still  ba 
seen  the  Uomaii  eagle.  Above,  ap- 
pears  to  luiva  been  a  slab,  probably 
beari  ng  an  i  nsci  iption,  long  since  fallen 
ox  removed.  Its  solid  walls  and 
strong  round  towers  sufficiently  tes- 
tify its  former  stiength,  and  account 
for  its  having  defied  the  attacks  of  tha 
Arab  invaders  for  seven  months ;  and 
it  is  doubtless  to  this  that  Aboolfeda 
alludes  wlwn  be  says  **  in  tha  •poC 
where  Kostii  was  built  stood  a  Kasr, 
erected  in  «>ld  times  aiul  styled  Kasr 
e'  Sliemma  (  •  of  the  candle  *  ),  and 
ll>e  tent  (fostit)  of  Amer  wasdoaa  to 
tha  mosk  called  J4mst  Amer.**  This 
fortress  now  contains  a  village  of  Chris- 
tian inhabiunts,  and  b  dadicalad  to 
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St  Ooorge,  th«  pfttron  Mint  of  the 
Copts. 

In  an  upper  chamber,  over  the  W. 
tower  of  the  old  cateway  above  men* 
tioned,  it  an  earlj  Cbriatian  record, 
iculptured  on  wood,  of  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  curious  as  well  from  its 
style  as  from  the  state  of  its  preser- 
vation. The  upper  part,  or  friese,  has 
a  Greek  inscription ;  and  below  it,  at 
the  centre  of  the  architrave,  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity,  sitting  in  a 
globe,  supported  by  two  winged  an- 
gels ;  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  pro- 
cession of  six  figures,  evidently  the 
twelve  apostles.  The  central  group 
readily  ciiils  to  mind  the  winged  globe 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  its  po- 
sition over  a  doorway  accords  with  tlie 
ordinary  placa  of  that  well-)cnown 
emblem.  Indeed,  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  of  the  adoption  of  old  devices 
by  tlie  early  Egyptian  Christians  ;  the 
tau,  or  sign  of  life,  was  commonly 
used  to  head  their  insciiptions,  inktead 
of  the  cross ;  and  it  is  not  improbal>le 
that  the  disc  or  globe  of  tlie  gods 
gave  rise  to  the  glory  over  the  he«ds 
of  saints;  who  were  fiequently 
painted  ou  a  coat  of  stucco,  that 
alone  separated  them  from  the  deities 
to  whose  temples  they  succeeded. 
Nor  were  the  Chiistians  of  Egypt 
singular  in  the  admission  of  emblems, 
borrowed  from  their  Pagan  predeces- 
sois;  another  religion,  equally  aveise 
to  the  superstitions  of  antiquity,  has 
been  unable  to  pi  event  their  adoption, 
even  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  the 
serpent  of  Shekh  Hereedee  still  claims 
the  respect,  if  not  the  worship,  of  the 
Egyptian  Moslem.  We  may,  there- 
fore, readily  believe  that  in  tlie  time 
of  Origen,  it  was  rare  to  meet  with 
an  Egyptian  who  had  sui  mounted 
his  early  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
sacred  animals  of  his  counliy. 

Besides  the  Coptic  community,  is 
a  Greek  convent,  within  the  piecincts 
of  this  ancient  fortress,  and  numerous 
Moslems  have  0|)ened  shops  in  its 
narrow  streets,  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  religious  adversaiies. 


Among  other  objects  shown  by  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  convent,  is  the 
chamber  of  the  Virgin,  tlie  traditions 
concerning  which  are  treated  by  the 
credulous  with  the  same  pious  feel- 
ings as  the  tree  and  fountain  of  He- 
liopolis.  Here  it  was,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Greek  convent,  that  those  English 
who  died  in  Caiio  were  permitted  to 
be  buried;  their  tombs  being  hired, 
rather  than  bought,  fiom  the  priests; 
who,  finding  that  more  money  and 
room  were  to  be  obtained  by  remov- 
ing the  bones,  were  not  long  in  pre- 
paring the  same  spoU  for  other  oc- 
cupants. There  is  reason  tlierefore 
to  lejoicc  that  a  subscription  for  an 
English  burial-ground  is  now  opened ; 
and  though  donations  arc  much 
wanted,  we  may  hope  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
borrow  tombs  from  the  monks  of  Old 
Cairo. 

Two  other  convents  stand  to  the 
N. ;  one  between  this  and  the  mosk 
of  Amer,  which  is  occupied  by  Ca- 
tholic Armenians  and  Syrian  Maro- 
niies  ;  the  other  to  the  N.  of  the  mosk, 
belonging  to  the  Copts. 

Sirabo  mentions  the  station  or  for- 
tiess  at  Babylon,  **  in  iwhichone  of 
the  three  Roman  legions  was  quar- 
tered, which  funned  the  garrison  of 
EgypL"  This  Babylou  he  dcftcrihes 
as  a  castle  foitified  by  nature,  founded 
by  some  Babylonians,  who,  having 
left  their  country,,  obtained  from  the 
Egyptian  kings  a  dwelling-pluce  in 
this  spot.  His  statement,  ho%vever, 
of  its  being  fortified  by  naluie,  scaicely 
agiecs  with  the  Kasr  e*  Shemma,  un- 
less (which  is  very  pos:>ih!e)  the 
mounds  of  rubbish  have  raised  the  soil 
about  it,  and  concealed  its  once  ele- 
vated base;  though  the  lidge  of  hill 
it  occupied  by  the  liver,  where  hy- 
draulic machines  raised  the  Nile 
water  for  its  supply,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  description  of  its  site  given 
by  Aiab  writers,  who  state,  that  when 
taken  by  the  Saiacensthe  liver  flowed 
near  iu  walls.  At  all  events,  it  is 
evidently  a  Roman  station,  and  pro- 
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btbly  tiM  Tcry  OM  that  ezbted  in  the 
days  of  tlw  gcognpher,  judging  both 
from  its  Myle  of  builclins  and  from 
the  little  likelihood  of  thar  forsaking 
a  place  *<  fortified  l^j  nature**  (or  an- 
oclier ;  and  no  Testigce  of  any  other 
Roman  ruin  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

These  Babylonians,  according    to 
Diodorasv  were  descendants  of  cap* 
tivea  taken  by  Sesostris:  some  sup. 
poae  them  to  bare  been  left  by  Se- 
miramb  in   Egypt;  and  others  say 
the  town  was  not  founded  until  tlie 
time  of  Cambyses.    Some,  again,  pre- 
tend that  the  fort  was  fir^t  built  by 
Artaxeriet,  while  Egypt  was  in  the 
poieesy'on  of  the   Persians.     Strabo 
amerts  that  these  Babylonians   wor- 
shipped   the     Cynocephalus,    which 
throws  great  doubt  upon  his  assertion 
of  the  town  having  been  founded  by 
foreigners,  and  would  rather  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  Egyptian  ; 
for    it    is  more  probable  that  those 
strangers  were  allowed  to  live  there, 
as  the  Flanks  now  are  in  a  quarter 
of  a  Turkish  city,  than  tliat  they  were 
presented  by  the  kings  with  a  strong 
position  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress. 
Tlie  mo&k   of  Amer  is  of  square 
form,  as  were  all  t)>e  eoily  roosks,  ex- 
cept those  which  had  l>een  originally 
churches  •  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  phm  to  the  mo*k  of  Tayloon, 
with  colonnades  roimd  an  open  court. 
At  the  we*t  end  is  a  single  line  o( 
columns;  at  U)e  two  sides  they  are 
three  deep,  and  at  the  eau  end  in  six 
rows,  the  total  amounting  to  no  U-ss 
Uian  2-.'9  or  230,  two  being  covfied 
with  masonry.     Oihcrs  aie  also  built 
into  the  outer  wall,  to    support  the 
dikktk  or  platform   of  the  mUUltiin: 
and  the  ocUgon  in  the  cenlie  of  ilie 
open  court   is   surrounded    by   eight 
columns.     Many   have   fi.llen    down, 
and  time  and  negkit  will  *oon  c«u%e 
the  destruction  ot  tlie  wlwie  building. 
It  lias  three  doors  on  the  eaU  side, 
over   tlie  southernmost  of  which  is  a 
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minaret,  and  another  at  the  southeast 
corner. 

At  that  early  time  the  Arabs  were 
contented    with    humble    imiutlons 
of  Roman   architecture,  and   round 
arches,  with  small  roundi-headed  win- 
dows, were  introduced  into  all  their 
sacred   buildings.      Here,   therefore, 
we  find  that  the  arches  are  all  round, 
except  in  some   parts  more   recently 
added ;   and    tlie  small  portion   that 
remains  of  the  original  structure  suf- 
fices to  show  how  simple   Saracenic 
architecture  was  at  its  commencement. 
The  mosk   has  undergone  several 
repairs,   and   in    Murad  Bey*8  time, 
who  was  the  last  restorer  of  iu  crumb- 
ling walls,  some    Cufic  MSS.   were 
discovered,  while  excavating  the  sub- 
structions, written  on  the  finest  parch- 
ment.    Tlie  origin  of  their  discovery, 
and  tlte  cause   of  these  repairs,   are 
thus  I  elated  by  M.  Marcel :   «•  Murad 
Uey  being  destitute  of  the  means  of 
currying  on  the  war  against  his  rival 
Ibrahim,  sought  to  replenish  his  cof- 
lers  by  levying  a  large  sum  from  the 
Jews  of  Cairo.     To  escape  from  his 
exactions,  they  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem.     After  assuring  him  they  had 
not  a  single  para,  lliey  promised,  on 
condition   of  abstaining  from  his  de- 
mands,   to    reveal    a     secret    which 
would    make    him   possessor    of  im- 
iiieose  wealth.      His  word  was  given, 
and    they    assured  him    that    certain 
archives  mentioned  a  large  iron  clicst, 
deposited  in  the  mosk  of  Amer,  eidicr 
by  iu  founder  or  by  one  ot  his  sue 
cessors  in    the  government  of  Egypt, 
which     was    filled    with     invaluable 
treasure.      Murad  Bey  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  nio*k,  and,  under  die  pl« 
of  icpairs.  excavated    the  spot   indl. 
catcd    by    his   informants,  where,  in 
fact,  he  found  a  secret  underground 
chamber,   containing   an  iron   chest, 
half  destroycti  by  rust,  and  ruH  — not 
of  gold  —  but   of  manuscript  leaves 
of  tJie  Kt»rsn,  on  vellum  of  a  beau- 
tiful  quality,    written   in  fioa    CufiC 
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cbanctera.**  This  treasure  wm  not 
one  to  latiffj  the  cupidity  of  the 
Memlook  Bey,  end  it  was  left  to  the 
•bekh  of  the  mosk,  by  whom  it  wm 
sold  to  different  individuals. 

Tradition  has  not  been  idle  here ; 
and  the  credulous  believe  that  an  an- 
cient prophecy  foretells  the  downfall 
of  Moslem  power,  whenever  this 
mosk  shall  fall  to  decay;  and  two 
columns  placed  10  inches  apart,  near 
the  southernmost  door,  are  said  to 
discover  the  faith  of  him  who  tries 
to  pass  between  them,  no  one  but  a 
true  believer  in  the  Koran  and  the 
Prophet  being  supposed  to  succeed 
in  the  attempt.  When  all  but  Mos- 
lems were  excluded  from  the  mosks, 
the  trutli  of  this  was  of  course  never 
odled  in  question  ;  and  now  that  the 
profane  are  admitted,  the  desecration 
of  the  building  is  readily  believed  to 
cause  the  failure  of  the  charm. 

6.    NlLOMCTia   AND    ISLAND   OF   EODA. 

In  the  island  of  Roda,  opposite  Old 
Cairo,  is  the  Mekkeeds  or  Nilometer. 
It  consists  of  a  square  well  or  cham- 
ber, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gradu- 
ated  pillar,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining  the  daily  rise  of  the  Nile. 
This  is  proclaimed  every  morning  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital,  during' the 
inundation,  by  four  criers,  to  eaci)  of 
whom  a  particular  poition  of  the  city 
is  assigned. 

The  Mckkee^  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  which  is  said  to 
have  borne  a  Cufic  inscription,  and  a 
date  answering  to  848  of  our  era.  Its 
erection  is  attributed  to  the  Caliph 
Mam6on,  who  reigned  from  813  to 
833 ;  but  if  the  above  date  be  correct, 
it  is  probable  that  the  dome  was  not 
added  until  the  time  of  £1  MoU- 
wul^lLel-al- Allah,  his  thiid  succes- 
sor,  who  ruled  from  847  to  861.  In 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  245  (a.  d. 
860)  this  Motawuk'kcl,  tenth  caliph 
of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  made  a  new  Nilometer  in  the 
Isle  of  Roda,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  the  one  used  at  the  present  day ; 


and  this  account  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  date  above  mentiooed. 
It  afterwards  underwent  some  repairs 
in  the  time  of  Mostunser  Billib,  lb* 
fifth  of  the  Fatemite  piincea  of  Egypt, 
A.  D.  109S.  But  the  fiist  who  built 
a  Nilometer  at  Roda  was  Soolayman, 
seventh  caliph  of  the  Ommiade 
dynasty,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  714 
to  717  ;  and  this  was  afterwaids  re- 
placed by  the  more  peifect  work  of 
his  successors. 

Round  the  upper  part  of  the  cham- 
ber is  a  Cufic  inscription,  of  an  ancient 
character,  but  without  a  date;  in  the 
vain  hope  of  ascertaining  which  I  re- 
moved the  upper  part  of  tlie  staircase 
in  1 833.  It  contains  passages  from 
the  Koran,  relating  to  the  *<  water 
sent  by  God  from  heaven,**  which 
show  the  received  opinion  of  the  causes 
of  the  inundation,  first  alluded  to  by 
Homer  in  the  expression  Atartrtot 
TorofAoio  applied  to  the  Nile,  and 
occasionally  discarded  and  re-admitted 
by  succeeding  authors  till  a  very  late 
period.  The  inscription,  however,  is 
not  without  its  interest  for  architec- 
tural inqiiiiy,  though  devoid  of  a  date; 
since  the  style  of  the  Cufic  is  evidently 
of  an  eaily  period,  corresponding  to 
that  used  at  the  time  of  its  reputed 
erection,  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  the  arches  are  all  pointed, 
we  have  hete  another  proof,  of  the 
early  use  of  that  form  of  arch  in  Sara- 
cenic buildings. 

Tlie  dome  has  long  since  ceased  to 
exist,  having  been  thrown  down  by 
accident;  and  its  fallen  blocks  still 
encumber  the  chamber,  or  well,  at  the 
base  of  the  graduated  column.  It  is 
this  irregular  mass  that  pi  events  our 
ascei  taining  the  exact  height  of  the 
column  ;  and  besides  at  the  low  Nile, 
when  the  Nilometer  is  said  to  be 
cleared  out,  a  great  quantity  of  the 
alluvial  deposit  is  always  left  at  its 
base,  to  the  deptli,  as  is  reported,  of 
about  five  feet. 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
various  accounts  given  of  the  rise  of 
the  inundation.  In  the  time  of  Moeris, 
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aceording  to  Herodotut,  8  cubits 
suffietd  for  the  irrigaUon  of  the  Und 
of  Egypt ;  And  900  years  arterwords, 
in  the  time  of  the  historian,  15  or  16, 
which  would  give  between  7  and  8 
cubits  for  Um  increase  of  the  height  of 
the  land  during  that  period.  But  'as 
this  is  impossible,  we  must  either  con. 
elude  that  h«  has  confounded  the 
measures  of  different  parts  of  Egypt, 
or  that  in  one  case  tlie  i  ise  is  calcuisced 
from  the  surface,  and  in  the  other  from 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Sixteen  cubiu 
were  marked  for  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
on  tJie  sUtue  of  that  deity  at  Rome, 
which  implies  no  alteiation  since  the 
days  of  Heiodotus,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tlie  average  rise  of  the  liver 
remained  the  same:  and  this  is  further 
testified  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  fourth 
century,  13  cubits  were  recorded  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  as  the  height 
of  the  inundation.  In  1720,  16  cubits 
were  again  cited  as  the  requisite  height 
for  irrigating  tlie  land,  and  the  people 
were  then  said  to  nuike  rejoicings, 
and  to  consider  the  wuffa  Allah  or 
••promise  of  God,*'  to  be  fulfilled. 
Pliny  also  allows  1 6  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  Plutarch  gifes  1 4  as  the 
least  rise  capable  of  producing  benifit 
to  the  country  about  Memphis,  20  at 
Elephantine,  and  six  at  Xois  and 
Mendes. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  pillar  of 
the  Mekkceis  conUins  24  cubits,  a 
number  which  implies  completion, 
and  which  may  be  purely  ideal,  not 
being  affixe<i  to  the  scale  marked 
upon  iL  And  as  each  of  these  divi- 
sions or  cubits  consists  of  '24  digiu 
or  6  palms,  and  is  2H  inches 
long,  it  is  exceedingly  iniprobiblo 
tliac  so  slender  a  column  should  ex- 
ceed  the  height  of  16  cubits,  which 
would  be  about  18  diameters.  Po- 
cocke  is  of  the  Mine  opinion.  He 
supposes  ••  there  could  not  be  above  5 
or  6  peeks  (cubiu)  below  the  1 1  he 
saw  above  woter  "  in  1 739 ;  though 
one  writer  gives  36  feet  8  inclwys  lor 
the  lieight  of  the  column ;  and  says 
the  column  is  divided  into  90  pecks 
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of  S3  inches  each.  By  bis  account 
the  two  lowermost  peeks  ara  not 
divided  at  all,  but  are  without  marki 
to  sund  for  the  quantity  of  sludga 
deposited  there,  which  occupies  the 
place  of  water:  S  peeks  are  tbtn 
divided  on  the  right  hand  into  84 
digiu  each ;  then  on  the  lef^  4  poeks, 
each  into  24  digiu ;  then  on  the  right 
4  ;  and  on  Uie  left  4  again ;  aiad 
again  4  on  the  right,  which  compltt* 
the  number  of  18  peeks  from  the  first 
division  marked  on  the  pillar;  the 
whole,  marked  and  unmarked,  amount* 
ing  to  36  feet  8  inches. 

It  is  perhaps  seldom  that  trarellcrfl 
are  in  Cairo  at  the  beginning  of  June^ 
or  the  end  of  May ;  but  if  so,  it 
would  be  wortli  while  to  ascertain 
the  exict  lieight  of  tlie  column  at 
that  time,  when  the  water  is  at  its 
lowest. 

Since  writing  tlie  above,  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Coste*s  architectural  views 
and  plans  of  the  buildings  of  Cairo, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  colunnn 
has,  as  I  supposed,  only  16  cubiu 
from  the  bsMj  to  the  capital.  The 
cubit  he  reckons  at  54H  millimetres, 
and  the  cubit  of  Cairo  being  equal  to 
361  millimetres,  24  of  the  latter  are 
equal  to  the  16  of  the  column.  The 
*•  D^riptlon  de  I'Egypte**  gives  the 
same  numl>er  of  16  cubiu  above  the 
pedestal.  The  six  lowest  are  se- 
panited  by  a  line,  but  not  divided  Into 
digits,  like  the  remaining  10  at  the  top 
of  the  column. 

Some  liave  sUted  that  the  cubits 
are  of  different  lengths,  but  this  is  not 
the  cu%e :  though  it  is  certain  that  no 
accurate  calculMtion  can  be  obtained 
from  a  column,  which  lias  been  broken, 
and  repaired  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  of  the  cubits  remains  Incomplete; 
and  it  is  evident  that  tl»e  number  of 
cufiits  of  tlie  river's  rise,  as  calculated 
at  the  time  of  it*  erection,  roust  diflTer 
much  from  thst  nuirked  by  it  at  the 
present  day  ;  the  elevation  of  the  bed 
of  Uie  Nile  having  altered  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  ri*m  of  the  water, 
«  bich  now  passes  about  one  cubit  and 
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two-thirds  aboYe  the  highest  pert  of 
the  column. 

According  to  the  Cairenes,  the 
Nile  is  supposed  to  htve  risen  18 
cubits  when  the  canals  are  cut,  which 
is  called  Wuffa  el  Bahr.  After  this 
the  criers  call  S  from  J  8^  to  VS  from 
1 8,  then  1 9»  and  so  on  ;  but  no  one 
believes  thej  state  the  lise  of  the  river 
correctly.  The  lowest  inundation  is 
reckoned  at  18;  19  is  tolerable  (me- 
n&sA)t  20  good,  21  sufiBcient,  22 
A  lis  every  canal,  and  is  termed  perfect 
{temdm),  but  24  would  overwhelm 
eveiy  thing,  and  do  great  injury  to 
the  country. 

It  appears  that  the  discordant  ac- 
counts of  the  rise  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  Kilometer,  are  owing  to  the  base 
or  standard  level,  from  which  the  in- 
undation is  measured,  having  varied 
at  diflTerent  times,  or  to  their  not 
having  taicen  into  consideration  the 
elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  water  now 
rises  exactly  to  the  same  proportionate 
level  OS  formerly,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  ages  to  come.  M.  Savary, 
M.  Dolomieu,  and  other  tavans^  have 
long  since  announced  the  miseries 
that  await  Egypt,  from  the  accumu- 
lating deposit  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
consequent  rise  of  the  soil.  M.  Dolo- 
mieu  has  decided  that,  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  granite  moun- 
tains, by  whose  summits  tlie  clouds 
are  retained,  which  pour  down  the 
torrents  that  supply  tlie  Nile,  the  rise 
of  this  river  has  already  diminished  : 
M.  Savary  sUtes,  that  tlie  villages  of 
the  Delta  no  longer  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  islands  in  the  sea,  as 
Herodotus  had  observed  in  bis  time  : 
and  M.  Larcber  concludes,  that  if  the 
soil  has  lisen,  the  water  must  cover 
a  less  extent  of  land.  M.  Dolomieu 
must  allow  a  considerable  time  for  the 
effect  he  proposes :  and  even  admitting 
a  diminution  in  the  beight  of  those 
mountains,  in  some  thousand  years, 
the  rainy  season  will  afford  as  large 
a  supply  of  water  as  ever,  the  rdativ 
positions  and  heights  remaining  the 


same.  M.  Savary'a  notion  ii  only 
founded  on  the/Stcf,  that  be  never  saw 
the  Delu  as  Herodotus  describes  it; 
but  many  travellers  at  the  present 
day  have  been  more  fortunate.  Sach 
theories  are  completely  overtbrown 
by  the  actual  rise  of  the  Nile  over  a 
plain  raised  about  seven  feet  in  the 
last  1700  years  :  and  every  one  will 
perceive  that  this  perpendicular  height 
of  seven  feet  roust  carry  the  water  in 
a  horizontal  direction  to  a  considerable 
distance  £.  and  W.  over  the  once  un- 
cultivated and  unwatered  slope  of  the 
desert.  In  answer  to  the  assertion 
of  the  learned  Larcher,  that  **the 
soil  of  Egypt  is  not  higher  now  than 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,"  I  re- 
fer the  traveller  to  the  statues  of 
Amenoph  at  Thebes.  The  fact  is,  the 
soil  and  the  bed  of  the  Nile  have 
both  risen,  and  in  tlie  same  propor- 
tion. 

Diodorus  would  seem  to  affirm, 
that  the  first  Nilometer  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaonic  kings  was  erected  at 
Memphis ;  which  is  repeated  by  Arab 
historians.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
measurement  of  the  river's  rise  under 
Moeris,  and  at  tlie  period  he  visited 
Egypt :  a  Nilometer  is  mentioned  at 
Eilethyas,  of  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies :  that  of  Elephantine  is  described 
by  Strabo:  and  from  the  inscriptions 
remaining  there,  we  know  it  to  have 
been  used  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  A  moveable  Ni- 
lometer was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
ConsUntine,  in  the  temple  of  Sarapis 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  tlicn  transfer- 
red to  a  church  in  that  city,  where  it 
remained  until  restored  to  the  Sara- 
peum  by  Julian.  Tlieodosius  after- 
wards removed  it  again,  when  that 
building  was  destroyed  by  his  order. 
The  first  Nilometer  built  in  Egypt, 
after  the  Arab  conquest,  is  ascribed 
to  Abd  el  Aze^z,  brother  of  the  Ca- 
liph Abd  el  Melek,  erected  at  Helwin 
about  the  year  700  ;  but  being  found 
not  to  answer  there,  a  new  one  was 
made  by  Soolaym&n,  son  of  that 
prince,  in  the  Isle  of  Roda.    Mamoon 
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boilt  Another  st  the  Tillage  of  Ben- 
bcnooda,  in  the  Saeed,  and  repaired 
•n  ancient  one  at  Ekhmim.  These 
ate  perhapa  the  oldest  constructed  by 
the  Arab  kingt ;  though  Kalkasendas 
pretends  that  Omar  has  a  prior  claim 
to  this  honour. 

Cloae  to  the  Mekkeels  is  a  powder 
magasine,  which  some  years  ago  acci- 
dentally blew  op,  and  nearly  destroyed 
all  that  remained  of  the  Nilomcter; 
in  consequence  of  which  an  oider  b 
always  required  for  the  admission  of 
•trangers.  In  the  same  inland  is  the 
garden  of  Ibrahim  Paslia,  commenced 
about  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  Trail, 
an  English  gardener  and  botanist, 
aent  out  to  Egypt  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  and  though  tlie 
Inundations  of  1840  and  1841  de- 
stroyed some  thousand  trees,  mostly 
of  India  and  other  foreign  countries, 
it  is  still  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Roda  mas  formerly  Uie  favourite 
rewrt  of  the  Cairenes,  who  went  to 
enjoy  the  cool  shades  of  Uiis  pretty 
island;  and  in  1828  I  accompanied 
a  party  to  this  spot,  who  seemed  to 
have  very  pleaung  recollections  of 
former  visits.  But  the  days  of  simi- 
lar er torsions  are  passed  for  the 
people  of  Csiro;  and  present  can*s 
and  consUnt  anxiety  for  the  morrow 
are  now  substituted  in  lieu  of  occa- 
sional rrlasatiun. 

It  is  liere  that  Arab  tradition  fixes 
the  finding  of  Moses  by  the  daughter 
of  Ptiarauh,  whose  name,  Josephus 
tells  us,  was  Thermuthis. 

In  the  time  of  the  latter  princes  of 
the  Greek  empire,  Iloda  was  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  direct 
communication  between  Babvlon  and 
Memphis,  which  still  existed  at  the 
period  of  the  Arab  invasion  under 
Amer ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  i%land 
was  fonified  by  the  Baharite  Mem- 
looks  with  a  wall  and  towers  of  brick, 
tome  of  which  atill  remain.  Geeseh, 
on  the  opposite  or  western  Unk,  was 
•Uo  a  fortified  poa  of  the  Memlooka. 
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KAsa  XL  Amn,  avo  colieoi  or 
Dxawuuxs. 

Close  to  Old  Cairo  stands  th« 
aqueduct,  already  mentioned.  On 
returning  thence  to  Cairo,  you  pasa 
by  the  Kasr  el  Ainee,  one  of  the 
colleges  or  schools  established  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  Kasr  or 
palace  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  which  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  ten  years,  by 
the  planting  of  trees,  tlie  removal  of 
mounds  of  rubbi^,  and  the  formation 
of  roads  by  which  It  is  approached. 

Near  Kasr  el  Ainee  is  the  college 
of  derwishes,  mentioned  by  Pococke. 
The  derwishes  are  both  the  monka 
and  the  fieemasons  of  the  East  I'hey 
profess  great  sanctity,  and  a  scru- 
pulous observance  of  religious  duties, 
but  without  looking  down  upon  other 
leligions,  or  reviling  those  who  are 
of  a  different  creed,  in  which  they  may 
be  said  to  follow  these  injunctions  of 
the  Koran,  "  Wc  have  prescribed  to 
eacirpeople  their  sacred  rites.  Let 
them  observe  them,  and  not  wi angle 
with    thee    concerning    this   matter. 

If  they  dispute  with  thee,  say, 

•  God  knoweth  vour  actions ;  God 
will  judge  between  you.' "  They  are 
divided  into  innumeral>le  sects,  or 
orders,  the  principal  and  original  of 
which  arc  the  twelve  following  :  — 

1.  Tar^kh  t  cl  W6wloweeh,  the 
largest  of  all,  and  the  fir»t  instituted. 
It  originated  in  Persia,  and,  like  Uie 
oiliert,  looks  with  paiticular  respect 
on  Ali.  The  founder  was  GeW  e 
deen ;  and  his  descendants,  seuled  at 
Konieh,  under  the  titles  of  M^r*",^ 
and  Shellebee  EfTendee.  still  cU.m  he 
right  of  inventing  every  ntw  sultan 
«ilh  the  sword  of  sovereignty.  This 
is  the  princip.1  order  in  Tu  key. 
It  was  insiituUHl  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  ^  . .  ,  ,  r.^ 
i?.  Hiktfi%l.ee  or  Tarfekh-t  el  Bik- 
UshWh.  'nMs,.heRuf.^«n<«-;n* 
others,  were  also  i»'«»|y»'^J";'"«i^ 
lifetime  of  the  founder  of  the  first 

order. 
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S.  Tar^kh-t  e*  Rufa^li. 

4.  Tar^kM  e' Nuksh.Und4eh. 

5.  Tar^kh-t  Abd  el  Kader  Gay- 
lan^eh.  " 

6.  Tar6ekb-t  e*  Soad^eh,  the  modern 
Psylli  of  Egypt 

7.  Tar£ekb-t  el  Kudr^eh. 

8.  Tar^ekh-t  el  Allaw^ijh. 

9.  Tar6ekh-t  e*  Dellai^eh. 

10.  Tar^ekh-t  el  Beddow6eh,  of 
Sayd  Ahmed  el  Beddowee  of  Tanta. 

11.  Tar^ekh-t  e*  Shasal^h. 
13.  Tar6ekh-t  el  Byoom^eh. 

Some  only  of  the  above-mentioned 
twelve  oiders  exist  in  Egypt:  as, 

1.  The  Mowlow^eb,  whose  college 
or  tagiea  is  at  the  Sele^beh,  near  the 
Seeoof^iSh.  They  are  whirling  der- 
wishes. 

3.  The  Rufa^'^h,  who  have  a  col- 
lege in  the  Soog  o*  Sill&h,  opposite 
the  mosk  of  Sultan  Hassan. 

3.  Tlie  Biktash^eh,  whose  college 
is  at  the  Maghiira,  near  the  fort  be- 
hind the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

4.  The  Saad^ht  in  many  parts  of 
the  city.  They  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies at  the  ddaeh,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Prophet's  festival,  tearing  snakes 
to  pieces,  and  doing  other  strange 
feaU. 

5.  The  Kudr^eh,  who  have  colleges 
in  many  parts  of  Cairo,  besides  that 
of  Old  Cairo  already  mentioned. 

6.  The  Beddow6eh,  who  have  also 
many  colleges.  It  is  this  order  which 
performs  the  ceremonies  at  the  Mooled 
e*  Nebbee,  or  "  Prophet's  birth  .day," 
held  in  the  Uzbek^eh,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  Reb^eh  el  owel ; 
those  of  the  last  day  ( Friday)  alone 
being  committed  to  the  Saad^eh. 

7.  The  Byoom^eh,  whose  principal 
college  is  in  the  Hossayn^eh.  They 
are  distinguished  by  long  hair. 

Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  the 
derwishes,  unless  they  have  once  taken 
the  vow  of  celibacy,  when  they  are 
called  Meg^rrud^  and  are  expected 
to  lead  an  austere  and  exemplary 
life. 

The  derwishes  arc  distinguished  by 
their  high  caps,  the  large  amulet  they 


wear,  generally  of  agate,  and  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  at  least  when  belonging  to 
a  college  of  their  order;  but  otben 
bear  no  external  mark,  and  are  only 
known  to  each  other,  like  freemasons, 
by  certain  secret  signs. 

At  the  Mooled  el  Hassanin,  all  the 
derwishes  of  Cairo  perform  xikrst  on  a 
pai  ticular  day  assigned  to  each  sect, 
except  the  Mowlow^eh,  who  are  only 
permitted  by  their  rules  to  celebrate 
this  strange  ceremony  within  the  walla 
of  tlieir  own  college.  One  or  two  in- 
dividuals may,  however,  assist  at  the 
fSte,  and  whirl  round,  as  is  their  cus- 
tom, but  witliout  the  pipes,  drums, 
and  other  concomitants,  which,  in  the 
xikrt  within  their  own  college,  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  performance. 
In  turning,  they  always  hold  the 
right  hand  with  the  palm  upwards  and 
the  left  downwards;  the  reason  of 
which  is,  doubtless,  as  full  of  religious 
wisdom  as  their  laying  the  spoon  up- 
side down  after  eating,  and  other 
mysterious  customs.  In  their  zi'Ar, 
all  those  who  are  present  whirl  ronnd 
at  the  same  time,  the  shekh  alone 
standing  still ;  and  such  is  the  merit 
of  the  union  of  many,  on  tliis  occa- 
sion, that  unless  four  are  piesent, 
the  ceremony  cannot  be  performed. 

The  dancing  derwishes  are  said  not 
to  exist  in  Egypt,  but  the  Rufa^eh 
and  Saad^eh  have  nearly  llie  same 
kind  of  gesture ;  and  the  Nuksh- 
band^eh  dance  together  in  a  circle. 

The  college  of  derwishes  at  Old 
Cairo  originally  belonged  to  the  Bikta- 
sh^eh,  having  been  founded  by  one  of 
that  order;  but  the  shekh  having 
died,  and  the  college  standing  on 
ground  claimed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
tlie  latter  transfeired  it  to  one  of  the 
Kudr^eh,  who  had  accompanied  hira 
fiom  the  Morea  ;  and  thus  this  order 
came  into  possession  of  a  college  pro- 
perly belonging  to  another  sect. 
Whether  this  grant  was  according  to 
justice  or  no  I  know  not;  but  pre- 
judice and  fancy  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering a  direct  proof  of  the  displea- 
sure of  Allah  (which,  they  add,  waa 


IJ^KPt 


fiwtlj  iocrattd  by  the  new  ihekh 
kaviof  mt  dom  a  sjcamore  tree 
"entailed*  upon  Ibe  college,  and 
Ihcrcforc  revered  aa  lacred) ;  and  the 
devoted  man  waa  mirmaJonwfy  kiUed 
bj  a  eaiuoa  ball  in  Syria,  whither  he 
bad  aceompanied  hit  patron.  Hit 
brother  nicceeded  him  a*  principal  of 
Ibe  college. 

Libe  the  other  dcrwitliet,  they  have 
a  particular  cby  let  apart  for  their  xikrt 
which  it  performed  once  a  week.  The 
day  vaiies  according  to  the  sect; 
that  of  tlie  i^udr^ch  is  Thursday, 
and  the  zikr  is  celebrated  in  the  dome 
or  modt;  wlien  numerous  furs  are 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  arms, 
faiinners,  drums,  and  other  tilings  kept 
there,  are  used  in  the  ceremony. 

They  here  show  the  shoe  of  tlie 
fimnder  of  the  building,  which  is  of 
imnense  sisc.  This  precious  relic 
was  fuimeily  placed  over  the  door  of 
tbe  dome,  and  exposed  to  tlie  view  of 
all  who  enU-red ;  but  it  is  now  kept 
in  a  closet,  and  only  pioduced  when 
a«ked  for.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
been  tliere  many  years  ago,  ob»er%ed, 
that  the  slioe  was  much  smaller  than 
the  one  he  had  before  seen ;  and  it  is 
probable,  as  he  suggested,  that  the  dcr- 
wikhes,  perceiving  tJie  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  picient  a;;e,  had  thought 
it  prudent  to  limit  tiicir  pretenuuns  in 
the  marvellous  hy  decreasing  its  %\te 
in  a  suitable  ratio  to  the  di>creaM»  of 
credulity,  lu  position,  too,  in  a  closet 
may  have  the  double  effect  of  season- 
ing it  with  tlie  mouldy  ap|)earance  uf 
age,  and  of  concealing  it  from  tlioM; 
who  have  not  the  curio<<ity  to  nsV  to 
see  it.  Pococke,  who  visited  the  place 
in  1737,  «|)eaks  of  tla>  curious  relics 
preserved  by  these  strange  beings. 

Tlie  largest  convent  of  iU-iwi*hi*t  is 
at  Cairo,  in  llie  street  mlU-d  llab- 
baneeh,  near  tlK>  Deihel  Ahmar,  built 
in  1174,  under  the  leif^n  of  Sulinn 
Svlim,  by  Mii«ia;  ha  a^ha,  his  vrlftl ; 
views  of  «i  hich  aie  given  in  M.  ('oste's 
work. 

Tlie  Kasr  Dubai ra  was  built  by 
Mohammed    Iley    Dvftrrdar,  at    tlie 
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same  time  as  the  palace  in  the  Usbe* 
k&h,  on  his  return  from  Kordofin. 
It  contains  two  food  rooms,  with  a 
spacious  colonnade  opening  upon  a 
garden,  which  gives  it  a  pretty  and 
truly  Orienul  appearance.  In  the 
garden  are  two  large  sycamore  flg*  trees 
overshadowing  a  fountain,  with  benches 
in  an  open  ih'osA  that  encloses  it,  which, 
in  summer,  is  a  delightful  evening  re« 
treat.  It  has  a  very  Eastern  character, 
heightened  by  a  happy  contrivance, 
thiough  which  an  artificial  shower  is 
made  to  fall  from  above  on  all  sidea 
of  the  kiosk,  pipes  being  carried  up 
the  trees  and  concealed  among  the 
branches;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  those  who  executed  this  not  in- 
elegant design,  have  not  done  justiro 
to  the  idea  that  suggested  it  In  the 
Kasr  Dubarra,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  Defterdar  certainly  showed 
considerable  taste;  and  had  his  dis* 
position  been  equni  to  his  talents,  ho 
might  have  lived  beloved,  and  liavo 
died  regretted  by  all  classes. 

The  Pasho  has  now  fitted  up  this 
p.ilacc  for  his  harei-m,  and  has  fur. 
nished  the  roonii,  partly  in  the 
Turkish,  and  partly  in  the  Kuropean 
style,  in  the  ho|>vs  of  combining  \i hat 
is  most  suitjiiilc  in  those  two  opposite 
tastes.  Diwans,  walU  painted  by  Greeks 
in  the  manner  of  Constantinople, 
fountains,  and  niches,  aie  united  with 
chairs,  tables,  sofas,  mirrors,  curtains, 
French  windowa,  and  chandeliers ; 
and  ottomans  are  there,  with  tliis 
supposed  Tuikish  name,  showing 
how  strangely  Kurofieans  fancy  tliey 
adopt  a  Turkish  piece  uf  furniture, 
whit'h,  unknown  in  tlic  Kast,  is 
ol>lige<l  to  retain  its  Kuropean  name 
in  rooms,  whence  it  is  siip|iosed  to 
have  dfrivvd  its  origin.  The  arrange* 
nient  of  colours  in  the  furniture  is  by 
no  means  happy,  and  the  frightful 
taste  of  (ireek  painting  ill  accords 
with  Kuropean  hangings.  The  ceiU 
ings  are  very  inferior  to  those  usually 
met  with  in  Tnikish  palaces;  ai^ 
lliere  is  an  incoiisistvnt  mixture  of 
wood   and    maiblc.      The   windowa 
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lie  double,  to  exclude  the  dust  of 
EgjpC,  but  without  •uccess.  Up- 
stairs is  a  boudoivt  which,  had  the  walls 
been  differently  painted,  would  have 
been  pretty.  However,  there  is 
enough  in  this  to  show  that  the  two 
styles  may  be  combined;  for  which 
the  first  step  would  be  the  substitu- 
tion of  panels  in  frescoes,  used  in 
some  of  our  modern  houses,  for  the 
Greek  monstrosities.  'I*he  prettiest 
part  is  the  colonnade,  which  is  lighted 
at  night  by  two  English  chandeliers, 
of  very  elegant  shape. 

ixcuasioK  S. — a,  niuorous. — 

MATARKJEH. 

The  ride  from  Cairo  to  Matar^eh, 
near  which  are  the  mounds  of  Heli- 
opolis  and  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  T., 
occupies  about  two  hours.  A  little 
beyond  the  Dimerd&sh,  to  the  right  of 
tlie  road,  on  the  edge  of  the  moun. 
tains  are  the  mosk  and  tomb  of  the 
well-known  Melek  Adel,  ^'called  el 
Adl6eh.  It  is  now  nearly  destroyed, 
the"  dome  alone  remaining,  which  is 
curious  and  richly  wrought. 

The  last  tomb,  after  parsing  the 
Dimerddsh,  has  a  dome  very  richly 
ornamented  inside ;  and  beyond  this, 
about  half.way  between  the  gate 
(Bab  e*  Nusr)  and  Heliopolis,  is  the 
Kobbet  el  Ghoree,  the  tomb  of  that 
king. 

The  ride  to  Matar6ch  is  pretty,  and 
the  latter  part  is  well  planted  with 
trees.  In  a  field  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  a  little  before  reaching  Ma. 
tar6^h,  are  some  very  large  bloclcs, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  capitals  of 
columns. 

Heliopolis  is  a  little  beyond  that 
village.  It  is  sufiSciently  known  from 
a  distance  by  its  obelisk.  Tradition 
speaks  of  another,  which  foimerly 
stood  opposite  this,  and  which  was 
doubtless  of  the  same  Pharaoh ;  and 
we  may  readily  credit  it,  as  it  was  cns- 
tomary  foF  the  Egyptians  to  place 
them  in  pairs  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.     Before    them    appears   to 


have  been  an  aveuu*  of  sphinxctt 
which  probably  extended  to  the  north- 
west gate  of  the  city,  fragments  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  near  th« 
site  of  that  entrance.  Pococke  men- 
tions, near  the  same  spot,  a  sphinx  of 
fine  yellow  maible,  2*2  feet  long;  «a 
piece  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  with 
hieroglyphics ;  and,  1  €  paces  more  to 
the  north,  several  blocks,'*  having  the 
appearance  of  sphinxes;  as  well  as  an- 
other  stone  with  hieroglyphics  on  one 
side.  According  to  l^rabo,  it  was  by 
one  of  these  avenues  that  you  ap- 
proached the  temple  of  the  sun  of 
Heliopolis,  which  he  describes  as  laid 
out  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  style,  with 
a  dromos  of  sphinxes  before  it,  form- 
ing the  approach  to  the  vestibule. 
And  this  being  the  fiist  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  an  Egyptian 
temple,  I  cannot  do  better  than  in- 
troduce his  description  of  the  general 
plan  of  those  buildings,  which  Is  less 
out  of  place  here,  as  he  has  given  it 
in  connection  with  Heliopolis. 

**  At  the  entrance  is  a  pavement, 
one  plethrum  (100  feet)  or  some 
what  less  in  breadth,  and  three  or  four, 
or  even  more,  in  length,  which  is 
called  the  dromos  (course)  ;  and  this, 
according,  to  Callimachus,  is  sacred 
to  A  nobis.  Throughout  its  whole 
length  aie  placed  on  either  side  stone 
sphinxffn,  diiitant  from  each  otiier  20 
cubits,  (30  feet),  or  a  little  more  ;  so 
that  one  set  of  them  is  on  the  right, 
tlte  other  on  the  left  (as  you  pass  up 
the  dromos  to  the  temple).  After 
the  sphinxes,  is  a  large  propylon  ;  and 
when  you  have  pioct*edvd  further  in, 
another  propylon,  and  then  a  third  ; 
but  neither  to  the  propyla  nor  tlie 
sphinxes  is  tliere  any  fixed  number, 
these  varying  in  different  temples,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  breadth  of 
tlie  dromos.  After  the  propyla  is 
the  temple,  having  a  large  handsome 
portico  (pronaos,  rrpovaos)  and  an 
adytum  (sekos,  tn^fros),  in  propoi  tion 
without  any  statue,  or  at  least  not 
in  the  fotm  of  a  man,  but  of  some 
animal.*'     Next  follows    a  not  very 
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intelligible  piece  of  detail.  "  On 
cither  tide  of  the  portico  project, 
what  ere  celled  the  wingi :  they  ere 
equal  in  height  to  the  temple  itself, 
and  disunt  from  each  other,  at  first  a 
little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
bese  of  the  temple  ;  but  then,  on  pro. 
ceeding  forward,  their  linei  curve 
over  towards  each  other,  to  the  extent 
of  50  or  GO  cubits.  These  walls 
have  sculptures  of  colossal  figures, 
like  the  woi  ks  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Tliere 
is  also  a  certain  chamber  supported 
by  columns,  as  in  Memphis,  of  Bar- 
barian character,  (or  except  that  the 
columns  are  large  and  numerous, 
and  in  many  rows,  it  has  nothing 
either  graceful  or  elegant  about  it, 
but  is  rather  remarkable  for  a  rain 
display  of  labour.*' 

The  apex  of  the  obelisk  indicates, 
from  it4  sliape,  the  addition  of  some 
covering,  probably  of  metal;  and  the 
form  of  tJiat  in  the  Fyoom,  of  the 
same  king,  0»irtasen  I.,  is  equally 
singular.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unusual 
to  find  evidencrs  of  obelisks  having 
been  ornamented  in  this  manner ; 
and  th«  apic€9  ot  those  at  Luxor,  as 
well  as  of  the  smaller  ul)eiisk  at 
Karoak,  which  have  a  flight  curve  at 
each  of  tiieir  four  edges,  recede  from 
the  level  of  the  facvs,  as  if  to  leave 
room  for  ovei  laying  them  with  a 
thin  casing  of  bronxe  gilt. 

The  faces  of  the  obelivk  at  Ilelio- 
polis  mea%ure  at  the  ground  6  feet  1 
inch  on  the  N.  and  S  ;  6  fret  3 
inches  on  the  £.  and  W.  ;  and  it  is 
about  62  fret  4  incites  high,  al>ove 
the  level  of  the  giound,  or  68  feet 
3  inches  al>ov«  tiic  ba-e  or  first  pe. 
destsl.  Tl»e  Utter  is  2  feet  in  lieight, 
and  10  feet  4  inches  in  breadth,  pri^- 
jecting  tiierifuie  about  two  feet  be* 
yond  the  obelisk  ot\  every  side.  This, 
again,  »taitd«  ou  a  larger  pe«le<^ial, 
about  19  fi^^t  square,  the  height  of 
«ihich.  owing  to  the  water  at  tliv  bot. 
torn,  I  could  not  a%reitain. 

According  to    Strabo    tlie  city   of 
lleliopolis  stood  on  a  large  mound 


or  raised  site,  before  which  were  lakea 
that  receiTed  the  water  of  the  neigh- 
bouring canals.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent how  much  the  Nile  and  the  land 
of  Egypt  have  been  raised  since  his 
time,  as  the  obelisks  are  now  buried 
to  the  depth  of  5  feet  10  inches  (with- 
out reckoning  the  pedetUl) ;  and  as 
lie  saw  the  hue  of  the  temple  and  the 
pavement  of  iu  drorooe,  the  inunda- 
tion could  not  then  have  reached  to  a 
level  with  its  area.  Part  of  the  lofty 
mounds  may  still  be  seen  in  the  rite 
of  tlie  ancient  houses  of  the  town, 
which  appear  to  have  stood  on  higher 
ground  than  the  temple,  owing  no 
doubt  to  their  foundations  having 
been  raised  fiom  time  to  time  aa  they 
were  rebuilt,  and  no  cluinge  of  eleva- 
tion taking  place  in  the  rite  of  the 
temple.  This  continued  in  the  place 
where  iu  foundations  had  been  laid 
by  the  first  Orirta«en ;  and  the  tame 
was  observed  by  Heiodotus,  though 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  in  tlie 
p<trition  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Bubastis,  **  which,  having  remained 
on  the  same  level  where  it  was  first 
built,  while  the  rest  of  the  town  had 
been  raided  on  vailous  occarions,  waa 
sren  by  thme  who  walked  round  the 
walls  in  a  imllow  below  them.** 

TItst  Stnibo  is  fully  justified  in 
speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  name  of  Orirtasen, 
who  reigned  from  the  yeer  1740  to 
1696  belbre  our  era. 

Though  small,  lleliopolis  waa  a 
town  of  great  celebrity ;  but  it  suf- 
fered considerably  by  the  invarion  of 
Cantbysen.  Many  of  its  obelisks, 
and  pioUibly  other  monuments,  were 
afUrwards  taken  away  to  Rome  and 
Alexandria  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Giographer's  visit  it  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  deserted  city.  Sirabo  also 
saw  **  some  vrty  large  houses  where 
the  pri^s  used  to  lire,  that  bring  the 
place  to  which  they  perticularly  re- 
M)ite<l  in  former  times  for  the  study 
of  pliilosophy  and  astronomy;**  but 
the  teecheis,  as  erell  aa  the  sdencea 
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they  taught,  were  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  no  professor  of  any  one 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  Tliom  onlj 
who  had  charge  of  the  temple,  and 
who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to 
strangers,  remained  there ;  end  among 
other  lions  to  interest  the  Greek 
traTellcr,  the  houses  where  Eudoxus 
and  Plato  bad  lived  were  shown, 
these  philosophers  having,  it  is  said, 
remsined  thirteen  years  under  the 
tuiu'on  of  tlie  priests  of  Heliopolis. 
Indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of 
leaminff  after  the  accession  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria succeeded  to  tlie  ancient  col- 
leges of  that  city. 

The  form  of  Heb'opoh's,  judging 
from  the  mounds  of  the  wall  of  circuit, 
wai  irregular,  and  its  utmost  extent 
was  only  about  3750  feet,  by  2870. 
The  houses  lay  on  the  north  side, 
covering  a  space  of  575,000  square 
feet,  to  the  south  of  which  stood  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  Towards  the 
N.  W.  are  remains  of  the  sphinxes 
above  mentioned,  and  the  positions  of 
iu  several  gates  may  l>e  traced  in  the 
apertures  of  the  mounds  that  cover 
its  crude  biick  walls.  It  was  from 
one  of  these  that  a  Urge  road  led  in 
a  S.  £.  direction,  on  the  desert  side, 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  a  smaller  one 
crossed  the  hills  of  the  Mokuttum, 
in  a  southerly  direction,  passing  near 
the  petri6ed  wood  which  has  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  farttiy  and 
rejoined  the  valley  of  the  Nile  near 
the  modem  village  of  Tooni,  a  little 
below  the  ancient  quarries  of  the  Tro- 
jan mountain.  On  a  red  granite  frag- 
ment, lying  some  distance  from  the 
obelisk,  are  the  name  and  mutilated 
figure  of  the  Great  Remeses ;  and 
Mr.  Salt  found  a  pedesUl  with  a  bull 
and  Osiris,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  eastward.  The  bull  Muevis 
shared  with  Re  or  Phra  the  worship 
of  this  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  among  the  sacred  animals  of 
Egypt.  It  was  kept  in  a  particular 
enclosure  set  apart  for  it,  as  for  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  enjoyed  the  same 


honour  in  tlie  Heliopolita  at  tb«  latter 
did  in  the  Memphite  noma. 

The  name  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage Ma  tar^h  b  ei  roneously  suppoeed 
to  signify  **  fresh  water,"  and  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Ain  ShemsC  foon- 
tain  of  the  Sun  ** )  of  ancient  times ; 
and  though  in  reality  supplied  lika 
the  other  wells  of  Egypt  by  filtration 
from  the  river,  it  is  reputed  the  only 
real  spring  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
That  the  word  Matar^'^h  cannot  sig- 
nify "  fiesh  water,""is  evident  from  the 

form  of  the  Arabic  iiJ^L^  M- tar^eb ; 

for  tlie  word  Ma,  «*  water,"  should 

be  written  t<t  ^^^  being  masculine, 

would  require  the  adjunct  to  be  Uvrfi 
and  this  last  is  not  applied  to  water, 
but  to  fruit.  According  to  tlie  Mosaic 
of  Palsestrina,  the  **  fountain  of  the 
Sun,*'  stood  a  short  distance  to  the 
right,  or  E.  of  the  obelisks  before  the 
temple. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
Heliopolis  was  in  hieioglyphics,  Re-el 
or  Ei-  Re,  "  the  House,*'  or  «•  abode 
of  the  Sun,'*  corresponding  to  the  title 
Bethshcmes,  of  the  same  import,  which 
M-as  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews ;  snd  in 
Scripture  and  in  Coptic  it  is  called 
••  On."  The  water  of  "  the  fountain 
of  the  Sun  "  is  reported  to  have  been 
originally  salt,  until  the  arrival  of 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  who  converted 
it  into  a  sweet  source,  and  who,  having 
reposed  under  a  sycamore  tree  near 
this  spot,  are  said  to  have  caused  it  to 
flourish  to  the  present  day.  This 
truly  ftrtnnial  tree  is  still  shown  to 
stranger!* ;  and  the  credulous  believe 
at  to  be  the  very  one  tliat  aflbrded  shade 
to  the  holy  family:  but  neither  a 
respect  for  these  last,  nor  the  in- 
credulity of  fceptics,  seem  to  have 
exempted  it  from  the  name-cutting 
mania« 

The  gardens  of  Matar^eh  were  for- 
merly renowned  for  the  balsam  they 
produced,  and  the  ground  close  to  the 
obelisk  claims  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  spot  where  the  cultivation  of 
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Indian  cotton  was  firtt  tried  in  Egypt, 
little  more  than  25  yean  affO»  which 
has  succeeded  so  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine. 

The  balsam  plants  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Judea  to  this  spot 
by  Cteopstra;  who,  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  Antony,  removed  them, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Herod, 
having  been  hitherto  conflned  to 
Judsea.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the 
lands  where  the  balsam  tree  grew 
belonged  to  Cleopatra,  and  that 
**  Herod  farmed  of  her  what  she 
possessed  of  Arabia,  and  those  reve- 
nues  that  came  to  her  from  the  region 
about  Jericho,  bearing  tlie  balsam,  the 
rooa  precious  of  drugs,  which  grows 
there  alone.'*  This  is  the  Balm  of 
Gilcad  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
plants  were  in  later  times  taken  fVom 
Matar^h  to  Aral)ia,  and  grown  near 
Mecca,  whence  the  balsam  is  now 
brought  to  Egypt  and  Europe,  under 
the  name  of  Balwam  of  Mecca ;  and 
the  gardens  of  HeliopoUs  no  longer 
produce  this  valuable  planL  In  the 
houses  of  the  village  are  several  frag- 
ments of  stone  bearing  parts  of  liiero- 
gljrpbic  sentences,  which  have  been 
removed  from  the  old  town  or  Uie 
tombs  in  the  vicinity ;  and  many  pieces 
of  petrified  wood  lie  scattered  in  the 
fieldf ,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
on  which  tite  ancient  city  originally 
stood. 

It  was  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
that  Sultan  Selim  encamped,  in  1517, 
previous  to  his  defeat  of  Toman  Bay, 
the  successor  of  £1  Gh6ree,  which 
trantferred  the  sceptre  of  the  Mem- 
look  kings  to  the  victorious  Osmanlec. 
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Beyond  Hcliopolis  are  the  Birktt 
W  Hag,  or  *'  I^ke  of  the  Pilgrims,'' 
El  Khanka,  and  some  mimed  towta ; 
which  are  not  of  general  interest,  and 
are  seldom  visited. 

Btrhtt  ti  J  fag   it  shout  5  miles  to 

the  eastward  of  Heliopolis,  and  t%  tl*e 

rendexvous  of  tl«e    Mecca   Caravan. 

Beyond  this  is  Ei  JOmA*  /  and  still 

Egypt, 


further  to  the  N.  is  Aboot^hd,  ooca 
known  for  its  military  colUgt,  caap, 
hospital,  and  acboob  of  medidne. 
llie  first  of  theae  Is  now  removed  to 
Damietta,  the  second  to  Toora«  and 
the  last  to  Kasr  el  Ainea»  near  Old 
Cairo. 

At  El  Khanka  there  is  still  a  coU 
lege;  and  thb  place  was  remarkabla^ 
even  in  the  days  of  Leo  Africamis, 
**  for  iu  fine  buildings,  its  moska,  and 
colleges,**  aa  the  neighbouring  plain* 
for  the  abundance  of  dates  it  pro- 
duced. 

Continuing  thence  towards  the  N. 
W.  you  come  to  the  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town  called  Tel  el  Yeli6od» 
or  Tel  Yehood^eh,  the  **  Mound  of 
the  Jews,**  a  name  given  to  other 
aiKient  ruins  in  this  ndghbourboodt 
one  of  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of 
Bclbiys.  Tlie  first  stands  in  the 
cultivated  plain,  near  Shibb4en.  Ita 
mounds  are  of  verv  great  height,  and 
from  its  name  ana  position,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of 
Onion  (Oniaa,  or  Onii  Metropolia)^ 
called  aAer  Oniaa  the  high-pricstt 
who  built  a  temple  there,  and  mad« 
it  the  resort  of  the  Jews,  in  the  tlfaie 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  lu  position 
is  a  little  to  the  E.  of  N.  from  Hello. 
polii,  from  which  it  is  distant  h9  miles. 
It  is  not  the  Vicus  JudjKNiim,  being 
out  of  the  direction  from  Memphis  to 
Pelusium  ;  but  another  ruined  town 
corresponds  with  the  site  of  that  place  | 
which,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninua, 
is  sutcd  to  be  30  M.  e.  from  Helio- 
polis, on  the  road  to  Pelusium  ftxwn 
that  city.  Colonel  Rennell,  in  bis 
invaluable  wo<k,  the  Geography  of 
Herodotus,  is  right  in  his  conjecture 
tluit  this  applies  to  sonte  other  of  the 
**  Jewish  establishments  besides  tho 
one  fonned  by  Onias,*'  though  ho 
does  not  fix  iu  exact  position,  which 
was  St  the  ruins  to  the  &  of  BelbAy% 
twenty-four  English  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  Heliopolis. 

Josephus  gives  a  curious  account  of 
tho  fouudaikw  of  Ooioa,  and    iht 
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ImUdinjt  of  th«  Itmplt  thtre.  The 
•on  of  OiiIm  tht  high-prittt,  who  bore 
tht  saint  namt  as  his  father,  having 
fled  from  AnUochus,  king  of  Syria, 
took  refuge  at  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Seeing  that 
Judaa  was  oppressed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian kings,  and  being  desirous  to 
acquire  celebrity,  he  resolved  to  ask 
leave  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  to 
build  a  temple  in  Egypt,  like  that  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  ordain  Levites  and 
pricsta  out  of  their  own  stock.  To 
tills  he  was  also  stimulated  by  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  who  predicted  that 
there  should  be  a  temple  in  Egypt 
built  by  a  Jew.  He  therefore  wrote 
to  Ptolemy,  expressing  this  wish,  and 
saying  he  had  found  a  very  flt  place 
In  a  castle  that  received  iu  name  from 
the  country,  Diana.  He  represented 
it  as  abounding  with  sacred  animals, 
full  of  materials  fallen  down,  and  be- 
longing to  no  master.  He  also  inti- 
mated to  the  king  that  the  Jews  would 
thereby  be  induct  to  collect  in  Egypt, 
and  assist  him  against  Antiochus. 
Ptolemy,  after  expressing  his  surpilse 
that  the  Ood  of  the  Jews  should  be 
pleased  to  have  a  temple  built  in  a  place 
so  unclean,  and  so  full  of  sacred  ani- 
mals, granted  him  permission  ;  and  the 
temple  was  accordingly  erected,  though 
smaller  and  poorer  than  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. Josephus  afterwards  states  that 
the  place  was  180  stades  distant  from 
Memphis ;  that  the  nome  was  called 
of  Heliopolis;  the  temple  was  like  a 
tower  (in  height?),  of  large  stones, 
and  60  cubits  high ;  the  entire  tem- 
ple was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of 
burnt  brick,  with  gates  of  stone.  In 
lieu  of  the  candlestick  he  made  a  lamp 
of  gold,  suspended  by  a  golden  cliain. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  tlie  not  very 
clear  description  given  by  Josephus. 
It  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  position 
of  the  place ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  Onias  chose  this  neighbourhood 
for  other  reasons,  which  he  could  not 
venture  to  explain  to  an  Egyptian 
king  surrounded  by  Egyptians,  per* 
imps  because  it  had  associations  con« 


nected  with  tha  abode  of  the 
tors  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  whence 
they  started  with  a  high  hand«  and 
fVeed  themselves  from  the  bondage  of 
Pharaoh. 

Other  Jewish  cities  teem  after- 
wards to  have  been  built  in  ihu  dia- 
rict;  and  these  whose  mounds  still 
remain  are  probably  of  the  *<  6ve  ciUea 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Isaiah,  were  '*to  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan."  They  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  by  Jews  till  a 
late  period.  It  waa  by  them  that 
Mithridates  of  Pergamus  received  so 
much  assistance,  when  on  his  way  to 
assist  J.  CsBsar;  and  the  500  who 
were  embaiked  by  iElius  Gallua 
against  Arabia  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  same  district.  And  though 
Vespasian,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  suppressed  their  religious 
meetings  in  the  Heliopolite  nome, 
they  continued  to  be  established  in 
many  parts  of  Egypt,  independent  of 
the  large  quarter  they  possessed  in 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  persecutions  of  the  or- 
thodox Cyril. 

About  twenty-one  miles  beyond 
Onion  to  the  N.  N.  E.  is  Tel  Basta, 
whose  lofty  mounds  mark  the  site  of 
Bubastis,  and  fourteen  miles  to  the 
N.  £.  is  Belb&ys,  the  successor  of 
Bubastis  Agria,  in  Coptic  Phelbes. 
Near  to  this  passed  the  ancient  canal 
that  once  led  to  Arsinoe  (now  Sues) 
on  the  Red  Sea,  whose  bed  may  still 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance 
iu  that  direction. 


Returning  to  Cairo  from  Heliopo- 
lis, about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tlie  left 
of  the  road,  is  a  red  gritstone  moun- 
tain, which  lies  over  the  calcareous 
strau  of  the  Gebel  Mokuttum.  The 
gritstone,  which  gradually  runs  into 
a  siliceous  rock,  contains  numerous 
calcedonies,  and  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  vocal  sUtue  at  Thelies. 
Owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted 
for    mills,    this  mountain  has  been 
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qoarrM  from  a  Terj  early  period  to 
tiM  proeot  (Uj,  as  maj  be  teen  from 
the  ftagmcnti  found  at  Heliopolii. 
Tbe  tanie  specict  of  rock  rtiet  here 
and  there  to  the  southward,  upon  the 
slope  of  the  limestone  range,  and  the 
bed  above  it  contains  petrified  wood 
of  various  kinds. 

5.  rrrairiED  wood. 

Tbe  principal  mass  of  this,  mis- 
called the  *<  forest,**  may  be  seen  four 
miles  to  the  &  S.  E.  of  tbe  Red 
Mountain ;  where,  besides  thorn- 
bcarinff  trees  and  pslms,  are  some 
jointed  stems  resembling  bamboos, 
one  of  which  is  about  fifUen  feet  long, 
broken  at  each  of  the  knots. 

Other  specimens  of  palms  are  met 
with  on  the  Suet  road  ;  and  the  same 
kinds  of  agatixed  wood  occur  again 
inland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  borders  of  Wady  Fargli,  evi- 
dently once  imbedded  in  a  similar 
stratum. 

The  Mokuttum  range  is  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  hill.  That  part 
behind  the  citadel  has  also  obtained 
the  name  of  Gebel  e*  Juosbee,  from 
the  tomb  of  a  shekh  buried  tliere. 

Among  other  fossils  in  tiiis  moun- 
tain, I  found  the  crab,  echini,  &c., 
and  shark's  teeth  in  the  lower  rocks, 
immediately  behind  the  citadel.  In  a 
ravine  to  tlie  right  of  the  road  to  the 
petrified  wood  is  a  spring  of  water, 
issuing  from  the  mountain  ;  and  the 
spot,  for  Egypt,  is  romantic. 

xxccasioy  3.  —  gasdiks  akd  raLACi 

or  SIIOOBSA. 

A  ride  of  about  4  miles  from  Cairo, 
through  a  shady  avenue  of  trees,  takes 
you  to  Moliammed  Ali*s  palace  and 
gardens  of  Shoobra,  to  tlie  north  oi 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
This  avenue,  « hich  has  been  planted 
about  30  yeats,  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  the  Acacia  Let>bekh; 
which  last  Ims  not  only  the  recom- 
meiidation  of  rapid  growth,  but  of 
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great  beauty,  particularly  wbao  in 
bkMsom.  The  river  is  at  first  at  soma 
distance  to  the  left,  having  forsaken 
iu  ancient  channel,  which  may  ttill 
be  trmctdi  between  the  road  and  the 
bank,  and  which  in  early  timet  ran 
through  the  plain  that  now  aepanUat 
Cairo  from  Booltk.  Before  reaching 
the  palace,  you  past  the  villaga  of 
Shoobra,  or  at  it  is  called,  Sboobrm 
el  Makkiseh,  to  distinguish  it  fhrni 
another  place,  14  milet  lower  down 
the  river,  Shoobra  e*  Shab^eh,  where 
the  direct  road  to  Alexandria  croatet 
the  Damietta  branch. 

The  gardent  of  Shoobra,  though 
formal,  t^n  pretty ;  and  the  scent  of 
roses,  with  tlie  gay  appearance  of 
flowers,  is  an  agrMable  novelty  in 
Egypt  The  walks  radiate  fhrni 
centres  to  different  parte  of  the  gar- 
dens, some  covered  with  trelliswork, 
most  comfortable  in  hot  weather. 
They  are  carefully  kept  by  natives 
under  the  direction  of  Greek  garden- 
ers; but  a  great  mistake  has  been 
made  in  cutting  down  tbe  trees  behind 
the  great  fountain-kiosk,  which  tended 
so  much  to  keep  it  cool,  and  to  maak 
the  ugly  gas-house  that  supplies  ita 
lamps. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  flow- 
ers ;  roses,  geraniums,  and  a  few  other 
kinds  are  the  most  abundant.  In  one 
place  I  observed  some  mtni  trees  ( Aca* 
cia  Nilotica),  of  unusual  height,  not 
less  than  40  or  45  feet  high.  The 
great  fountain  is  the  fioa  of  the  gar- 
den. In  the  centre  is  an  open  space 
with  an  immense  marble  badn  con- 
taining water,  about  4  feet  deep,  sur- 
rounded by  marble  balustrades.  These 
as  wrll  as  tlie  columns  and  naouldingt* 
are  from  Carrara,  the  mork  of  Italians, 
who  have  indulged  their  fancies  by 
carving  fish  and  various  strange  thingt 
among  the  ornamental  details.  You 
walk  round  it  under  a  covered  corri- 
dor, with  kiosks  projecting  into  tbe 
water;  and  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners  of  the  building  b  a  room  with 
diwans,  fltted  up  partly  iu  the  Turk- 
ish, partly  in  tbe  European  style. 
1  > 
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At  the  othtr  lidt  of  the  gtrden, 
ntar  the  palace,  it  another  kiotk, 
caUtd  e*  Oabtl,  «<the  hill,**  to  which 
you  ascend  by  6lghtt  of  siepa  on  two 
fidee,  and  which  forms  a  pretty  sum- 
mer-house, rising  as  it  does  above  a 
aeries  of  terraces  planted  with  flow- 
ers, and  commanding  a  view  over 
the  whole  garden,  the  Nile,  and  the 
hills  in  the  distance.  It  consists  of 
one  room  paved  with  Oriental  ala- 
baster, having  a  fountain  in  the 
centre. 

Ttie  palace  itself  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  the  view  fi'om  the 
windows.  The  avisry  is  neat,  sur- 
rounded by  Ionic  columns  of  wood ; 
but  it  Is  not  overstocked  with  birds, 
and  In  the  cages  outside  one  is  sur- 
prised to  see  a  rakham  and  a  nitr,  the 
two  vultures  of  Egypt,  which  are  too 
common  to  merit  their  imprisonment. 
Near  this  are  some  weeping  willows, 
whose  bright  green  is  very  agreeable 
in  tills  hot  climate,  where  they  thrive 
remarkably  well. 

Outside  the  gardens  are  the  stables 
of  the  Pasha,  seldom  containing  any 
horses  worth  looking  at ;  and  the  cu- 
riosity of  Grangers  Is  expected  not  to 
wish  for  more  tlisn  an  elephant,  a 
glrafle,  and  some  gaielles  kept  in  the 
adjoining  yard. 

ixcifasioN  4.— rraAMiDs  or  qbksih, 

SAlS;KAaA,    AND   MtMFHlS. 

a.  Tilings  required.  6.  Village  of 
Geetch ;  Egg  Ovens,  o.  History  of 
Pyramids.  d»  Great  Pyramid.  «. 
Second  Pyramid.  /.  Third  Pyramid ; 
9mall  Pyramids,  g.  Sphinx,  h. 
Tombs,  i.  Causeway.  /  Small  Py- 
ramids, near  that  of  Cheops ;  Nature 
of  the  Rock.  A.  Date  of  Pyramids. 
/.  Pyramid  of  Abooro&h.  m.  The 
Two  Arab  Bridges,  n.  Busiris.  o. 
Pyramids  of  Aboot^cr.  p.  Pyramids 
of  Sakk4ra;  Tombs,  o.  Pyramids 
of  Dash6or.  r.  Memphis ;  Name  of 
the  Hill  of  the  Pyramids. 

a.    TUIirQS    REQUIRED. 

The  principal  requhita  in  a  visit  to 


the  pyramids  are  a  stock  of  profMaoM, 
some  ffooUtkM  or  water-bottlee,  a  sup- 
ply of  candles,  a  lanthom,  mats,  and 
carpet;  and,  if  the  traveller  Intcndi 
passing  the  night  there,  a  mattrasaand 
bedding,  and  a  broom  for  sweeping 
out  the  tomb,  where  he  is  to  take  up, 
his  abode.  A  fly-flap  is  also  neces** 
sary,  and,  in  hot  weather,  a  mosquito 
curtsin.  If  he  wishes  to  visit  the 
rooms  discovered  by  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  over  the  king*s  chamber,  be 
must  take  a  rope-ladder,  or  a  wooden 
ladder  in  abort  pieces,  to  enable  it  to 
be  carried  into  tlie  upper  passage. 

Chairs  and  tables  are  provided  by 
the  sliekh  who  lives  there,  whom  he 
will  find  civil  and  obliging.  Most 
strangers  complain  of  the  torment  of 
the  people  of  the  village,  who  collect 
about  him  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  forcing 
their  troublesome  services  upon  him 
to  his  great  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience. In  order  to  avoid  tliis,  on 
arriving  at  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  enclosure  before  tlie  tombs,  he 
had  better  call  for  the  shekh,  and  re- 
quest him  to  appoint  3  or  4  guides, 
who  will  act  as  guards  at  night,  and 
attend  him  during  his  stay,  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  every  other  person. 
On  leaving  tlte  pyramids,  he  may  pay 
them  at  tiie  rate  of  5  piastres  a  day, 
if  for  3  or  4  days,  or  lather  more  if 
for  1  day,  or  when  they  have  had  much 
trouble  in  assisting  him  into  the  up- 
per  chambers  of  the  pyramid ;  the 
shekh  himself  receiving  about  the 
same  for  the  use  of  his  tables  and 
chairs.  Nothing,  on  any  account, 
should  be  given  them  when  in  the  py- 
ramids, and  all  attempts  at  exaction 
should  be  firmly  resisted. 

The  time  occupied  in  going  to  the 
pyramids  depends  on  the  season  of  the 
year.  When  the  lands  are  free  from 
water,  the  road  is  direct  from  Geeseh, 
a  distance  of  about  5  miles;  but, 
during  the  inundation,  it  follows  the 
gitr,  or  dyke,  and  is  a  great  ditour, 
being  double  tliat  distance.  It  then 
passes  by  the  villsge  of  Shebram^nt, 
which  is  half-way  between  the  pyra- 
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midi  aod  dMM  of  Siskin,  and  then 
nirards  by^dM  H&ger,  or 
of  tbt  dcaert.  Tbtrt  it  no 
J  to  ilotp  at  th^  pyrmmidi*  in 
laldDg  a  npid  riev  of  them  and  tba 
toaiba  in  tbt  Tidnttj,  ctpedallj  wbcn 
the  road  is  opan  diiictfron  Gccich: 
indaad,  in  tba  other  case,  it  is  not  ab- 
■ohitelj  rehired,  though  it  will  be 
BiCWMiy  then  to  start  terj  early  in 
tbt  morning.  Some  have  eren  visited 
tbt  pyramids  of  Gceseh,  those  of 
Sakkira,  and  the  colossus  oi  Mitra. 
beany»  and  haf«  retumtd  to  Cairo  the 
same  day;  but  this  b  a  long  day's 
work  at  any  season.  TbcT  most  com- 
fortable plan  b  to  sleep  at  the  pyra- 
mids, and  go  orer  to  Sakkira  next 
day,  rrtaming  to  Cairo  that  evening. 
A  visit  to  the  ruined  pyramid  of 
Aboorolfsh  will  require  another  day  ; 
but  this,  though  interesting  to  those 
who  have  the  time  to  tpare,  would 
not  repay  the  generality  of  travellers 
for  the  journey. 

If  the  traveller  intends  visiting  the 
pyramids  on  his  way  up  the  Nile,  he 
may  ride  over  from  Gvitcli,  und  send 
his  boat  to  wait  for  him  at  Bedre- 
sh4yn;  where  he  may  join  it,  sAer 
seeing  Sakkira,  and  the  remains  of 
Memphis,  the  same  evening :  but  he 
must  take  care  the  boat  starts  in  time, 
particularly  if  the  wind  is  not  fair. 

&.    VILLAGK   OW  OSSXKfl  ;    XGO    OVXNS. 

Getxek  itself  presents  nothing  worth 
notice;  but  the  traveller,  if  he  wishes, 
may  see  the  process  of  hatting  eggs  by 
artiBcial  means  in  oems ;  which  has 
been  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  the  present  day.  The 
Coptic  name  of  Geeieh  was  Tpersioi. 
It  is  now  a  mere  village,  with  a  few 
cafN,  ruined  basiars,  and  the  wrecks 
of  houses,  once  the  summer  retreats 
of  the  Memlooks  and  Cairenes.  At 
the  time  of  tlie  Memlooks  it  was  for- 
tified, and  formed,  with  the  I  tie  of 
Roda,  a  line  of  defences  which  com- 
manded or  protected  the  approach  to 
the  capiul.  Leo  Africanus  calls  it  a 
city,  beautifltd  by  tbt  palacat  of  tbt 
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Memlooks,  who  thcrt  aoogfat  rttirt* 
ment  from  the  bustle  of  Gsiro»  and 
iVoqutntad  by  numerous  merchaiila 
and  artisans.  It  waa  also  the  great 
market  for  sheep,  brought,  aa  he  saytt 
ftxMD  tbt  mountains  of  Barca ;  whott 
owners,  the  Arabs,  fearing  to  croas 
the  river,  sold  their  stock  tbtrt  to 
agents  from  the  city.  Tbt  rooakt 
and  beautiful  buildings  by  the  rivtr*t 
sidt  art  no  longer  to  bt  sttn  at 
Gecteh ;  and  the  traveller,  as  be  Itavta 
bis  boat,  wanders  amidst  uneven  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  tbt  ill-deftned  limits 
of  potters*  yards,  till  ht  issues  from 
a  breach  in  the  crumbling  Memlook 
walls  into  the  open  plain.  On  patting 
some  of  the  villages  on  the  wav,  a  pic* 
turesque  view  of  the  pyramids  may 
here  and  there  engage  tbt  tyt  or  tbt 
pencil  of  an  artist. 

e.  HisToar  or  thi  rraAMins. 

Ttie  pgramidi  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers;  but  the  sUtements  of  tbt 
former,  respecting  their  founders,  art 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  no  coi^jeo* 
tures  seem  to  explain  the  object  for 
which  they  were  erected.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  founder  of  the 
great  pyramid,  called  by  him  Cheops, 
was  a  prince  whose  crimes  and  tyranny 
rendered  his  nsme  odious  even  to 
posterity.  *'  He  closed  all  the  temples 
and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  perform 
sacrifices ;  sAcr  which  he  made  them 
all  work  for  him.  Some  were  em- 
ployed in  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian 
hill*,  to  cut  stones,  to  drag  them  to 
the  river,  snd  to  put  them  into  boata, 
others  t>eing  stationed  on  the  opposilt 
fthore  to  receive  them,  and  drag  them 
to  the  Libyan  hills;  and  the  100^000 
men  thus  occupied  were  relieved  by 
an  equal  number  every  S  months.  Of 
the  time,**  he  adds,  "  passed  in  thb 
arduous  undertaking,  10  yean  wert 
taken  up  with  the  construction  of  tbt 
csuteway  for  tht  transport  of  tbt 
•tones,  —  a  work  scarcely  lesa  won- 
derful in  my  opinion  than  tht  pyra- 
mid itself;  for  it  hat  5  stadts  la 
t  S 
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length,  lOorgyet  in  breadth,  and  8  in 
height,  in  the  highest  part,  and  is 
constructed  of  pohibed  ttonet  sculp- 
tured with  the  6gures  of  animals. 
These  10  years  were  occupied  exclu- 
dvely  in  the  causeway,  independently 
of  the  time  spent  in  leTclliug  the  hill 
on  which  the  pyramids  stand,  and  in 
making  the  subterranean  chambers 
intended  for  his  tomb,  in  an  island 
formed  by  the  wateis  of  the  Nile 
which  be  conducted  lliither  by  a 
canal.  The  building  of  the  pyramid 
itself  occupied  20  years.  It  is  square, 
each  face  measuring  8  ptetbra  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  height.  The 
greater  part  b  of  polished  stones,  most 
carefully  put  togetlier,  no  one  of 
which  is  less  than  SO  feet  Ions. 

**  Hiis  pyramid  was  built  in  steps, 
and  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  stones 
were  raised  from  the  ground  by  means 
of  machines  made  of  short  pieces  of 
wood.  When  a  block  had  been 
brought  to  the  first  tier,  it  was  placed 
in  a  machine  there,  and  so  on  from 
tier  to  tier  by  a  succession  of  similar 
machines,  there  being  as  many  ma- 
chines as  tiers  of  stone ;  or  perhaps 
one  served  for  the  purpose,  being 
moved,  from  tier  to  tier  as  each  stone 
was  taken  up.  I  mention  this,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  both  stated.  When 
completed  in  this  manner,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  out  (the  form  of)  the 
pyramid,  beginning  ^om  the  top,  and 
thence  downwards  to  the  lowest  tier. 
On  the  exterior  was  engraved  in 
Egyptian  characters  the  sum  expend- 
ed in  supplying  the  workmen  with 
raphanuM,  onions,  and  garlic ;  and  he 
who  interpreted  the  inscription  told 
mc,  as  I  remember  well,  that  it 
amounted  to  1600UlenU  (200,0002^ 
steriingV*  <*  If  that  be  true,  bow 
much  must  have  been  spent  on  the 
iron  tools,  the  food,  and  clothing  of 
the  workmen,  employing  as  they  did, 
all  the  time  above  mentioned  without 
counting  that  occupied  in  cutting  and 
transporting  the  stones,  and  making 
the  subterraneous  chambers,  which 
must  have  been  considerable.  " 


The  historian  ten  mentions  a  ri- 
diculous story  about  the  daughter  of 
the  king,  to  whom  he  attributes  tha 
construction  of  the  central  pyramid 
of  the  three,  sUnding  to  the  £.  of  that 
of  Cheops,  each  side  of  whidi  was  1^ 
plethrum  in  length. 

**  Cheops,"  he  continues,  **  haTlng 
reigned  50  years,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Cephren,  who 
followed  the  example  of  his  prede* 
cesser.  Among  other  monuments  h« 
also  built  a  pyramid,  but  much  lesk 
in  sise  than  that  of  Cheops.  I  mea- 
sured them  both.  It  has  neither  un- 
derground chambers,  nor  any  canal 
flowing  into  it  from  the  Nile,  like 
the  otiier,  where  the  tomb  of  its  foun- 
der is  plsiced  in  an  island,  surrounded 
by  water.  The  lowest  tier  of  this 
pyramid  is  of  Ethiopian  stone  of  va- 
rious colours  (granite).  It  is  40  feet 
smaller  than  its  neighbour.  Both  are 
built  on  the  same  hill,  which  is  about 
100  feet  high.  The  same  priests  in- 
formed me  that  Cephren  reigned  56 
years,  so  that  the  Egyptians  were 
overwhelmed  for  106  years  with 
every  kind  of  oppression,  and  the 
temples  continued  to  be  closed  dur- 
ing the  whole  time.  Indeed  they 
have  such  an  aversion  for  the  me- 
mory of  these  two  princes,  that  they 
will  not  even  mention  their  names, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  the  pyra- 
mids af\er  the  shepherd  Fhilitis,  who 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  used  to 
feed  his  flocks  near  this  spot." 

*'  Adtr  Cephren,  Mycerinus,  the 
son  of  Cheops,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  priests,  ascended  the 
throne.  He  also  built  a  pyramid, 
much  less  than  his  father*s,  being  SO 
feet  smaller.  It  is  square :  each  of 
its  sides  is  S  plethra  long ;  and  it  is 
made  half  way  up  of  Ethiopian 
(granite)  stone.  Disapproving  of 
the  conduct  of  his  father,  he  ordered 
the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  per- 
mitted the  people,  who  had  been  op- 
pressed by  a  long  series  of  cruelties, 
to  return  to  their  work,  and  their 
religious  duties;  and  administering 
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iosUot  with  grMt  equity,  he  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Egyptians  as  su- 
perior to  all  the  kings  who  bad  tver 
rultd  the  country." 

Mjoerinus,  alter  baring  treated  his 
people  with  humanity,  seems  to  have 
been  treated  by  the  gods  with  much 
unkindnesa,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  historian,  who  takes  occasion 
to  relate  an  absurd  story  of  his 
daughter,  which,  like  others  of  the 
same  kind,  was  probably  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  quarter  of  those 
days,  where  idle  tales  and  a  love  of 
the  manrellous  seem  to  have  been  as 
prevalent,  as  in  the  Frank  quarter  at 
the  present  time.  AAer  this,  he  as- 
signs the  cow  at  SsUs  (which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  was  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osii  is) 
to  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus;  but 
another  Gre«k  tale,  attributing  the 
erection  of  the  third  pyramid  to 
Rhodopis,  be  very  properly  rejects. 
«« There  are  some  Greeks,"  he  says, 
«wbo  ascribe  it  to  the  courtesan 
Rbodopis,  but  they  are  in  error,  and 
do  not  appear  to  know  m  ho  she  was, 
or  surely  they  would  not  have  attri- 
buted to  her  the  building  of  a  pyra- 
mid, which  must  have  cost  thousands 
and  thousands  of  talents.  Besides, 
Khodopis  did  not  live  in  Uie  time 
of  Mycerinus  but  of  Amasis,  many 
yean  after  the  kings  who  built  these 
monuments.  Slie  was  from  Tliracr, 
tlie  slave  of  ladmon,  the  son  of 
Ileph«stopoli9,  a  Samian,  the  fellow. 

slave   of  iEtop,  the    fabulist 

Rhodopis  was  brought  to  Egypt  by 
Xanthus  of  Samov,  and  was  ransomed 
at  a  large  price  by  Charaius  of  Mity- 
lene,  the  son  of  Scainandronymus, 
and  brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho. 
1  faring  been  restored  to  liberty,  she 
remained  in  Egypt ;  and  being  very 
beautiful,  sl»e  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, for  a  perwn  in  her  condition, 
though  not  sufficient  to  build  such  a 
pyramid.  Indeed,  as  every  one  may 
at  this  day  ice  what  the  tenth  part  of 
her  wealth  was,  it  b  very  useless  at- 
tributing  to  her    great    richca}   for 
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Rhodopia,  wishinff  to  leave  a  memo- 
rial of  herself  in  Greece,  thought  of  a 
novel  kind  of  offering  that  had  oc- 
curred to  no  one  else,  which  she  de« 
dicated  to  the  umple  of  Delphi.  It 
consisted  of  numerous  iron  spits  for 
roasting  oxen,  the  cost  of  which  waa 
just  equal  to  the  tenth  of  her  pro- 
perty ;  and  these  being  sent  to  Delphi^ 
were  put  up  behind  the  altar  dedi- 
cated by  the  Chians,  opposite  the 
sanctuary,  where  they  now  lie.** 

Diodoi  us  says,  that  **  Chembis  (or 
Chemmis),  a  Memphite,  who  reigned 
fifty  years,  built  the  largest  of  the 
three  pyramids,  which  are  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
woild.  They  sUnd  on  tlie  Libyan 
side  (of  the  Nile),di8Unt  from  Mem- 
phis I  SOsUdia,  and  45  from  the  river. 
Tliey  sti  ike  every  beholder  with  won- 
der, both  from  their  size  and  the  skill 
of  their  workmanship ;  for  every  side 
of  the  largest,  at  the  base,  is  7  pie- 
thra  in  length,  and  more  than  6  in 
height.  Decreasing  in  sise  towards 
the  summit,  it  there  measures  6  cubits 
(  9  feet ).  The  whole  is  ot  solid  stone, 
made  with  prodigious  labour,  and  in 
the  most  durable  manner,  having 
lasted  to  our  time,  a  period  not  less 
than  1000  years,  or,  as  some  lay,  up- 
wards of  3400 ;  the  stones  still  pre- 
serving their  original  position,  and 
the  whole  structure  being  uninjured. 
The  stone  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Arabia,  a  considerable  disunce, 
and  the  building  made  by  meaiw  of 
mounds  (inclined  planes),  machines 
not  having  yet  been  invented.  What 
is  most  sur|>rising  is,  that  though 
these  structures  are  of  such  great 
antiquity,  and  all  the  sui rounding 
ground  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature,  there 
IS  no  trace  of  a  mound,  nor  vestige 
of  the  chippings  of  the  stone :  so  that 
the  whole  seems  as  if  placed  on  the 
surrounding  sand  by  the  aid  of  some 
deity,  rather  than  by  the  sole  and 
gradual  operations  of  man.  Some 
of  the  Egyptians  try  to  make  won- 
derful stories  about  them,  saying  that 
the  mounda  (iocUned  planes)  were 
1  4 
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made  of  salt  and  nitre,  which,  by  di- 
recting the  water  of  the  river  upon 
them,  were  afterwards  disaolved  with- 
out human  aid,  when  the  woik  was 
completed.  This  cannot  be  true: 
but  the  same  number  of  hands  that 
raised  the  mounts  remored  the  whole 
to  the  original  place  whence  they 
wfre  brought.  For  it  is  reported 
that  360^000  men  were  employed  in 
thb  work,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
iinisliing  the  whole  was  scarcely  less 
than  twenty  years. 

<«  On  the  death  of  this  king,  his 
brother  Cephrcn  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  reigned  fiflty-six  yean. 
Some  say  he  was  bis  son,  by  name 
Chabr^'ls,  and  not  his  brother.  All, 
however,  agree  that  on  his  acces- 
sion, wishing  to  emulate  his  predeces- 
sor, he  built  the  second  pyramid,  simi- 
lar to  the  otlier  in  iu  style  of  building, 
but  far  inferior  in  sise,  each  face  being 
only  one  sude  in  length  at  iu  base. 
On  the  larger  one  is  inscribed  the 
sum  spent  in  herbs  and  esculent  roots 
for  the  workmen,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  1600  talents.  The  smaller 
one  has  no  inscription,  but  on  one  side 
steps  are  cut  to  ascend  it.  Of  the  two 
kings  who  raised  these  monuments 
for  themselves,  neither  one  nor  tho 
other  was  destined  to  be  buried  tliere- 
in.  The  people,  who  had  endured 
so  much  fatigue  in  building  them,  and 
had  been  oppressed  by  their  cruelty 
and  violence,  threatened  to  drag  their 
bodies  from  their  tombs,  and  tear 
them  to  piecei ;  so  that  these  princes 
at  their  death  ordered  their  friends  to 
bury  them  privately  in  some  other  se- 
cret place. 

"  After  them  came  Mycerinus,  or, 
as  some  call  him,  Mecherious,  the  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid. 
He  built  the  third,  but  died  previous 
to  its  completion.  Each  side  was 
made  three  plethra  long  at  the  base, 
with  (a  casing  of )  black  stone,  similar 
to  that  called  Thebaic,  as  far  as  the 
fifteenth  tier,  the  rest  being  completed 
with  stone  of  the  same  quality  as  tiie 
other  pyramids.     Though  inferior  in 


size  to  the  others,  it  is  superior  in  its 
style  of  building,  and  the  quaiity  of 
the  stone.  On  the  north  sfda  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  its  founder,  My- 
cerinus. This  king,  avoidhig  tha 
cruelty  of  his  predecessors,  exercised 
great  benevolence  towards  hb  sub- 
jects, and  courted  their  good  will  by 
his  justice 

**  There  are  also  three  other  pyra- 
mids; each  side  of  which  measures 
two  plethra.  In  their  style  of  build- 
ing they  aie  similar  to  the  preceding, 
and  differ  only  in  their  dimensions : 
and  they  are  stated  to  have  been  built 
by  the  above-mentioned  kings  as  se- 
pulchres for  their  queens.  There  it 
no  doubt  that  tlie  pyramids  surpass 
all  other  monumenu  in  Egjrpt ;  and 
the  architects  are  thought  to  deservs 
more  credit  than  the  kings  at  whose 

expense  they  were  made But 

neither  tlie  natives,  nor  writers,  are 
agreed  respecting  the  names  of  their 
founders;  some  attributing  them  to 
the  above-named,  others  to  different 
princes;  the  largest,  for  instance,  to 
AimaeuA,  the  second  to  Amasis,  tlie 
thiid  to  Inaron,  or,  as  some  pretend, 
to  the  courtesan  Rhodopis.'* 

Strabo,  in  describing  the  pyramids, 
says,  *'  Forty  stadia  from  the  city  (of 
Memphis)  is  a  brow  of  hills  on  which 
many  pyramids  stand,  the  sepulchres 
of  kings.  Three  of  them  are  re- 
markable, and  two  are  reckoned 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Tliey  are  both  a  stadium  in  height,  of 
a  square  figure,  and  their  height  is 
little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the 
sides ;  but  one  is  rather  larger  than 
the  other.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
sides  is  a  stone  which  can  be  taken 
out,  from  which  a  passage  leads  to 
the  tomb.  The  two  (large  pyramids) 
are  near  each  other  on  the  same  plain ; 
and  at  some  distance  on  a  more  ele- 
vated part  of  tlie  hill  is  the  third, 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  but  built 
in  a  more  costly  manner.  From  the 
base  to  about  the  middle,  it  is  of  black 
stone,  of  which  they  nuike  mortars, 
brought    from    the     mountains    of 


EgiffL 

Ethiopia;  and  thb  bdng  hard  and 
diflcolt  to  work,  mdcnMl  iti  con- 
itnictioD  mora  axpcnsiT*.  It  is  taid 
to  ha  the  tomb  of  a  courteian,  built 
bj  her  lovari,  whom  Sappho  tba 
poctaai  calia  DoHcha,  tba  Ariend  of 
bar  brotliar  Charazui,  at  tba  tima  that 
ha  tradad  in  wine  to  Naucratis. 
Otbcra  call  bar  Rbodopc,  and  relate  a 
ftorj  that  whan  tba  was  bathing,  an 
aacle  carried  off  one  of  her  sandals, 
aiid  haTing  flown  with  it  to  Mem- 
pbis»  lat  it  fall  into  tba  lap  of  the 
king  at  ha  sat  in  judgment  Struck 
by  this  singular  occurrence,  and  the 
beauty  of  tba  sandal,  the  king  sent  to 
arcry  part  of  the  country  to  inquire  for 
its  owner;  and  having  found  her  at 
Naucratis,  be  made  her  his  queen, 
and  buried  her  at  her  death  in  this 
sepulchre.'*  Tlib  Cinderella  ule  was 
probably  an  inTention  of  the  Greek 
quarter,  aAer  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

llie  geographer  then  mentions  the 
fragments  of  stone  resembling  lentils 
and  barley  (which  he  thinks  very 
likely  to  be  remains  of  the  workmen's 
food),  and  the  quarries  of  the  Trojan 
nx>ontain,  whence  the  stones  were 
brought  to  build  the  pyramids.  Close 
to  th«se  quarries  and  to  the  river,  he 
adds,  was  "a  village  called  Troja, 
tba  ancient  abode  of  the  Trojan  rap- 
tires  brought  to  Egypt  by  Menelaus, 
who  settled  there.*' 

Pliny's  sccount  of  the  pyramids 
represenu  them  to  be  "an  idle  and 
silly  display  of  royal  wealth.  For 
some  state  the  reason  of  their  erection 
to  have  been  either  to  deprive  succes- 
sors Of  ambitious  competitors  of  the 
money,  or  to  prevent  the  pvople  be- 
coming idle.  Nor  was  this  vanity 
confined  to  one  person,  and  tl»e  traces 
of  many  begun  and  left  unfinished 
may  still  be  seen.  There  is  one  in 
the  Arstnolte  nome,  two  more  in  the 
Memphitic,  not  far  from  the  Laby- 
rinth, .  .  .  the  same  number  where 
the  Lake  Morris  was,  this  Iwing  a 
large  canal,  'lliese  Egypt  reckons 
among  her  wonders,  the  summits  oi 
which  are  rcprasauted  loarariog  (above 
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tba  waters  surface).  Threa  othart, 
which  haVa  filled  the  whole  world 
with  their  renown,  are  seen  from  a 
great  diaUnce  by  thoea  who  navigata 
the  river.  They  stand  on  the  barren 
rocky  eminence  on  the  A/Hcanshora, 
between  tba  city  of  Memphis  and 
what  is  called  the  Delta,  less  tlian  4 
miles  from  the  Nile,  and  6  fiom 
Memphis,  close  to  a  village  called 
Busiris,  where  the  people  live  who 
are  in  the  habit  oi  climbing  up  them. 
Before  them  b  the  Spiiinx,  even 
more  wonderful,  and  having  tha  ap* 
pearance  of  a  local  deity  of  tlie  neigh* 
bouring  people.  They  suppose  kmg 
Amasis  was  buried  within  it,  and  that 
the  whole  was  brought  to  the  placa 
where  it  now  stands,  though  in  reality 
it  is  cut  out  qX  the  natural  rock,  and 
worked  smooth.  The  circumference 
of  the  monster's  head  is  lOS  iaet 
across  the  forehead,  iu  length  is  \\% 
and  its  height  from  the  belly  to  tha 
highest  point  of  the  head  63  feet 

**  The  largest  pyramid  is  built  of 
stones  from  tlie  Arabian  quarries; 
366,000  men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  for  SO  years  in  its  con- 
struction ;  snd  the  three  were  all 
made  in  68  years  and  4  months. 
Those  who  have  written  about  tliam 
wf  Herodotus,  Euhemenji,  Duris  of 
Samos,  Kf\%\Mi%onM^  Dionysius,  Ar- 
temidorus,  Alexander  Polylilstor, 
Butorides,  Antistbenes,  Demetiius, 
Demoteles,  Apion;  and  vet  no  one 
of  them  shows  satisfactorily  by  whom 
they  were  built ;  a  proper  reward  to 
tha  authors  of  such  vanity,  that  thdr 
names  should  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

"Some  have  affirmed  tliat  1800 
talenta  were  spent  in  raphanus  roots, 
garlic,  and  onions.  The  largest  covers 
a  space  of  8  acres  (jugcra),  with  4 
faces  of  equal  site  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  each  measuring  889  feet ; 
tha  breadth  at  the  summit  being  85 
tw\,  Tlia  faces  of  tlia  otiier  pyramid 
measure  each  737  feet  from  tha  four 
comers.  Tba  third  is  less  than  tha 
other  two,  but  much  mora  elegaot» 
being  of  Ethiopian  stoaa  (granita)» 
I  5 
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and  meataret  S6S  feet  between  the 
corner!. 

'*  No  vettiget  of  bouses  remain  near 
them,  but  merely  pure  land  on  every 
side,  with  lomething  like  lentils,  com- 
mon in  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 
Tho  principal  question  is,  how  the 
blocks  were  carried  up  to  such  a 
height?  For  some  suppose  that 
mounds,  composed  of  nitre  and  salt, 
were  gradually  formed  as  the  work 
advanced,  and  were  aAerwards  dis- 
solved by  the  water  of  the  river,  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished ;  others,  that 
bridges  were  made  of  mud  briclcs, 
which,  when  the  work  was  completed, 
weie  used  to  build  private  houses; 
stDce  the  Nile,  being  on  a  lower  level, 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  spot. 
Within  the  great  pyramid  is  a  well  86 
cubits  (129  feet)  deep,  by  which  tliey 
suppose  the  river  was  admitted." 

d,   THE   OaKAT   rTRAMID. 

The  first  thing  the  traveller  gene- 
rally does,  on  arriving  at  thepyramicUf 
is  to  ascend  that  of  Cheopi.  The 
ascent  is  by  no  means  difficult,  though 
fatiguing  to  some  unaccustomed  to 
climbing,  from  the  height  of  the  stones, 
while  others  ascend  with  the  greatest 
ease ;  and  I  have  known  one,  an  officer 
of  the  Cyclops,  reach  the  top  in  8 
minutes.  Ladies,  who  are  often  drag- 
ged up,  rather  than  assisted,  by  the 
Arabs,  will  find  a  great  advantage  in 
having  a  couple  of  steps,  or  a  foot- 
stool, to  be  carried  by  the  Arabs,  and 
put  down  where  the  stones  are  high ; 
and  this  would  be  not  less  useful  in 
descending,  than  in  going  up,  the 
pyramid.  The  easiest  side  to  ascend 
is  the  east  On  the  summit  is  a 
space  about  89  feet  square,  (much 
larger  than  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and 
Diodonis,)  having  been  increased 
when  the  casing  and  the  outer 
tiers  were  removed  by  the  citliphs 
to  serve  for  the  construction  of 
mosks  and  other  buildings  at  Cairo. 
The  mania  for  writing  names  is 
abundantly  manifested  in  the  number 
inscribed  on  the  top  of  this  monu- 


ment, and  scarcely  leaa  at  the  cntnoiM 
of  the  passage  below,  which,  at  in  all 
the  pyramid,  is  on  the  north  tlda. 
The  view  firom  the  summit  is  ezten- 
sive,  and,  during  the  inundation,  pe- 
culiarly interesting,  and  charactw- 
istic  of  Egypt.  The  canals  winding 
through  the  plain,  or  the  larse  ezpanaa 
of  water  when  the  Nile  is  at  lU  higbeift, 
and  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  the  citadel^ 
and  the  range  of  the  Mokuttum  billa 
in  the  distance,  with  the  quarriet  of 
Masarah,  whence  so  many  of  the 
blocks  used  for  building  the  pyramids 
were  taken,  are  interesting  features 
in  this  peculiar  landscape;  and  the 
refreshing  appearance  of  the  plain* 
whether  covo^d  with  water  or  with  its 
green  vegetation,  are  sti  iking  oon- 
trasu  to  the  barren  desert  on  the 
west  To  the  southward  are  die  py« 
ramids  of  Abooseer,  Sakk&ra,  and 
Dashoor;  to  the  northward,  the 
heights  of  Abooroish  ;  and  a  little  to 
the  east  of  north,  are  the  two  stone 
bridges  built  by  the  Arab  kings  of 
Egypt,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
served  for  the  transport  of  the  stones 
from  the  pyramids  to  Cairo. 

The  masonry  over  the  entrance  of 
the  great  pyramid  is  very  singular: 
two  large  blocks  resting  agunst  each 
other  form  a  sort  of  pointed  arch,  and 
serve  to  take  off  the  superincumbent 
weight  from  the  roof  of  the  passage. 
The  position  of  the  stones  in  the  body 
of  the  pyramid  is  horizontal,  and  not, 
as  in  the  false  pyramid,  with  a  dip 
towards  the  centre  at  right  angles 
with  its  exterior  face ;  but  at  the  en- 
trance, they  follow  the  inclination  of  the 
passage,  which  is  an  angle  of  27^,  or, 
as  Col.  Howard  Vyse  gives  it,  26^  41'. 

On  going  down  the  passage,  at 
about  80  feet  from  its  present  mouth, 
you  perceive  the  end  of  a  granite 
block,  which  closes  the  upper  pas- 
sage, and  which  was  once  carefbily 
concealed  by  a  triangular  piece  of 
stone  fitting  into  the  roof  of  the  lower 
passage,  and  secured  in  that  position 
by  a  cramp  on  either  side.  This 
stone  has  been  removed,  iind  the  end 
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lUt^UKAflilCAI^  PKAN  Clr   IIIK  rYllANlUH  «r  UX,t.t.t.\\.  ,- 

A.  Real  «nd  forcvd  entranc*  to  the  great  pyramid  B,  lUitraiire  to  the  Mvtitiil  P)'*""'"; 
C  C,  I-ona  piU,  by  loroe  tuppoaMl  for  nuxkrif  tht  mortar.  I),  Pyramid  of  the  dauihiet  »» 
Ch«o|«iHerndotut.  IL  W^.).  K.  Pavrninit  <»/  black  Atonet  lba«altic  l'*P^  t^^,**,T^  'j 
fourtdon  thecautewayt  of  the  pyramWIt  of  Sakkirm.  P.  Hemaliis  of  maionry.  O.  j»^" 
taelowiret  of  cniHe  brick,  of  Arab  date,  at  m.  ■'.  angle  of  thU  pyramid.  II.  Tombe  «>»  !J^': 
TktitaU,  with  deep  p»t«.  I.  The  tiwnb  of  iiumtiert.  K,  I  wo  litrHned  fMiMffea.  n>f«ini 
ander  ground,  apparently  onre  l>rlongiiir  to  a  ftmall  pyramUl  that  stood  over  tnrin.  /'.• 
The  rock  It  here  cut  to  a  le«rl  •iirfac*.  M,  A  narrow  and  •hallow  trench  cut  In  «;«J*7J: 
N.  A  tquare  space  cut  In  thr  rock,  protatily  to  recvUe  and  •iitl*ort  the  c^'o^V^-^^rU  c^ 
eating  of  the  pyramid.  P.  Here  stood  a  tomb  wh>rli  hat  n  rvlved  the  title  of  theTempHr^w 
Oilri*.  Q.  iWu  of  trades,  to  west  of  lombe  H.  K,  A  pit  cased  with  •t«»oe.  «_"^'*^ 
»,  The  third  prramid.    T,_Three  smull  pyiamids.     In  the  centre  one  b  »"*JJS2Iir to 


..r—«<ltnrthe  Caliphs.    -.  , ,- -.  ,       .  _, ., 

Tombs  cut  In  the  ruck.    c.ThespMna.   /.  Pits,  protiahly  unopened.    #.  Pit*- 


\.  c,  xne  spnina.  /,  rus.  prfiuaniy  uiwpmvn.  «.  •  •"•  ,,*•  ?[f!|f  .mI 
M  a  rock.  «.  Ooorway.  or  passage,  through  the  causeway.  J,  A  f''^**  '"  "\*  Se  Jock. 
abore  to  the  H.  P.  are  piU  at  #.    /,  Inclined  causeway.  |Mift  f»f  Y.    fw^  VI"TS  i22^k!  wew 

#,  Some  li 


D  the  ».  K.  are  p«u  ai  %.    /,  inciineo  causeway.  |w»i  ••!    ■ .    »".  -.  •  -----r  ,j^w-  ^^r* 

r  bkfof  fyphlc.  «i  the  rork.  and  trnichee  bel-.w.  cut  when  tAe  ^"^^Ti^T^^n  \hm 

Uken  awarp.  tombs  cut  .«  the  scarp  of  the  fork,    f .  ^^J^^^  k^J^h^  »!i.th.  In 


laaeoaway.  p.  lomusruim  »n»  Bcaip  «•  "!• 'YIT;  "  ^  ...ILiL  vJU«h  and  Bouth,  l« 
rack,  near  the  »  w.  angle  of  the  gfMl  W'«nWL  MM.  mj.  >«*««l««i^Sihrwrtir  »i«* 
Its  aii4  iai6«  T  M  U  Trtw  Kofftk.    •,  CaM|4HU*t  iMnb.    »,  Awbed  tomb,  wiin  — 
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of  the  mnite  it  once  corered  ii  now 
eipoM^  But  the  granite,  cloeing 
the  upper  peMase,  renuunt  in  iu  ori- 
ginal place ;  and  iu  order  to  aroid  and 
pati  above  it,  you  turn  to  the  right  by 
a  forced  pauage,  and  aficr  climbing  a 
few  rough  steps,  you  come  to  its 
upper  eitremity,  and  ascend  to  the 
great  gallery ;  on  entering  which  to 
the  right  you  perceive  the  entrance  to 
the  well,  which  senred  as  another  com- 
munication with  the  lower  passage. 
The  angle  of  the  upper  passage  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  lower  one,  and 
botli  hare  the  same  direction,  which  is 
due  south ;  but  one  runs  down  to  a 
subtenanean  room,  the  otlier  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  great  gallery,  where  a 
horizontal  passage  leads  to  what  is 
called  the  queen's  chamber. 

This  is  generally  visited  before  as- 
cending the  great  gallery.  It  is  a 
small  chamber,  with  a  roof  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone  resting  against  each 
other,  as  over  the  entrance  of  the  py- 
ramid ;  and  on  the  east  side,  a  short 
way  from  the  door,  is  a  sort  of  niche 
or  recess,  built  with  stones  projecUng 
one  beyond  the  other,  like  tliose  of 
the  great  gallery.  The  object  for 
which  it  was  intended  is  not  easily 
explained;  and  the  Arabs,  in  hopes 
of  finding  treasure,  have  broken 
through  the  stones  for  some  distance. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this,  and 
not  what  is  called  the  king's  chamber, 
stands  in  the  centre,  or  below  the 
apex,  of  the  pyramid.  The  stones  in 
the  side  walls  are  admirably  fitted  to- 
gether, so  that  the  joints  can  scarcely 
be  traced ;  and  an  incrustation  of  salt 
has  tended  still  more  to  give  them  tlie 
appearance  of  having  been  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  which,  however,  on 
close  inspection  proves  not  to  be  the 
case.  You  here  sUnd  73  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlie  ground,  408  feet  be- 
low the  original  summit,  and  71  feet 
below  the  floor  of  the  king's  chamber. 
Returning  to  the  great  gallery,  you 
continue  to  ascend  at  the  same  angle 
of  S6^  41',  and  then  enter  a  horizontal 
passage,  once  closed  by  four  portcul- 


lises of  granite,  eliding  in  graoim  of 
the  same  kind  of  atone^  which  eoo- 
oealed  and  stopped  the  CDtraaM  to 
that  chamber. 

It  is  the  principal  apartment  in  Iht 
pyramid,  ita  dimensions  being  94  feel 
long,  17  feet  7  inches  broad,  and  19 
feet  9  inches  high.     The  roof  b  flat, 
and  formed  of  single  blocks  of  pranilo 
resting  on  the  side  walla,  fihieh  are 
built  of  the  same  materials.  Towards 
the  upper  end  is  a  sarcophagua  of 
the  same  kind  of  red  granite*  3  feet  I 
inch  in  height,  7  feet  4  inches  long, 
by  3  feet  broad,  which  is  only  S  inchea 
less  in  width  than  the  door  by  which 
it  was  admitted,  having  been  probably 
introduced   by  means  of  the  screw. 
On  being  struck,  it  emits  a  very  fine 
sound,  resembling  a  deep-toned  bell : 
but  the  depredations  of  travellers,  if 
continued  for  a  few  more  years,  will 
end  in  reducing  it  to  a  mere  frag- 
ment, and  give  us  reason  to  regret 
the  senseless  destruction  of  this  monu- 
ment,  while  they  justify  a  remark 
made  by  Mohammed  All,  that  Euro- 
peans might  do  well  to  remember, 
when  censuring  the  ignorance  of  the 
Turks  in  destroying  so  many  relics 
of  antiquity,  that  they  themselves  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  their  deteriora- 
tion, and  set  a  bad  example  to  those 
of  whom  they  complain.     The  sarco- 
pliagus  is  entirely  destitute  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  every  kind  of  sculptura ; 
which  is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  the 
very  place  of  all  othera  where  we 
might  expect  to  find  them.   And  this 
has  been  used  as  an    argument   in 
favour  of  the  assumption,  that  hiero* 
glyphics  were  not  known  at  the  time 
the  pyramids  were  erected.     But  the 
authority  of  Herodotus,  who  saw  an 
inscription  on  the  face  of  the  great 
pyramid,   the  assertion    of   Abd-el- 
Azdez,  who  mentions  the  same  thing, 
and  the  sculptures  of  .the  tombs  in 
the   vicinity    bearing    the    name  of 
Cheops,  Suphis,  or  Shofo,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  as  well  as  the  probability 
that  people  so  far  advanced  in  the 
science  of  architecture  could  not  be 
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vhlMNit  a  written  language,  iu£Bce  to 
diyof  thu  conjccturt ;  and  the  dit- 
eovcritt  of  Colooel  Howard  Vysc, 
wbo  found  hieroglyphics  containing 
the  king's  name  on  the  ttonet  of  the 
upper  cfaamben,  bare  ■atitfactoril  j  set 
the  qucetion  at  rest,  and  proved  their 
uae  at  the  period  of  its  erection. 

The  inscription  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus on  the  front  of  the  pyramid 
b  said  to  hare  contained  an  account 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  feeding 
the  workmen,  according  to  the  ei- 
planatioo  given  by  the  interpreter  who 
accompanied  him.  From  the  man* 
Bar  in  which  he  speaks  of  if,  we 
might  suppose  the  inscription  to  have 
been  in  Hieratic,  or  in  EnchorisL  But 
the  latter  was  then  unknown,  and  the 
Hieratic  was  not  used  on  monuments ; 
and  though  he  seems  to  use  the  ez- 
prcasion  *<  the  6gures  of  animals  **  to 
indicate  hieroglyphics,  we  may  con- 
dude  the  inscription  on  the  pyramid 
to  have  been  in  the  same  character. 
With  regard  to  the  stones  mentioned 
by  some  modem  writers  in  the  walls 
of  the  adjacent  tombs,  it  is  ceruin 
that  they  were  not  Uken,  as  they  sup- 
pose, from  the  pyramids.  Nor  are 
those  buildings  anterior  in  date  to  the 
great  pyramid,  since  their  position  is 
evidently  regulated  by  the  direction  of 
that  monument.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  of  the  tombs,  the  names  of 
kings  are'of  very  great  antiquity,  long 
before  the  accession  of  the  16tli  dynas- 
ty ;  and  we  even  find  that  of 
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Supbit,  ox  Cheops,  the  founder  of  the 
great  pyramid,  which,  as  well  as  their 
general  style,  proves  tlie  early  date 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  of  th^ir  com- 
mon UM  at  that  period.  Thcra  is  a 
diflereoce  between  the  luuno  we  faavt 


always  ascribed  to  Suphb  fr,  and  that 
found  in  the  great  pyramid  a ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  latter  was 
painted  on  the  stones  before  they  were 
built  into  the  walls,  probably  while  in 
the  quarry  ;  which,  with  other  facta^ 
argues  that  this  king  may  have  been 
a  predecessor  of  the  founder  of  tba 
pyramid. 

In  the  side  walls  of  the  king's  cham« 
her  are  small  holes,  or  tubes,  the  »m 
of  which  perplexed  every  one  until 
ascertained  by  the  valuable  researches 
of  the  same  person,  to  whose  perseve- 
rance we  are  so  greatlv  indebted ;  and 
it  was  left  for  (Lionel  Howard  Vyse 
to  ascertein  their  real  use,  as  tubes  to 
conduct  air  into  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid.  Over  the  king's  chamber 
is  another  room,  or  rather  entresol, 
which,  like  those  above  it,  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  protect  the  roof  of 
that  chamber  from  the  pressure  of  the 
mass  of  masonry  above.  This  was 
discoveied  by  Mr.  Davidson,  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Wort  ley  Montague  to  Egypt  in 
1 763,  and  therefore  received  his  name. 
The  ascent  to  it  was  by  means  of 
small  holes  cut  into  the  wall  at  the 
S.  £.  corner  of  the  great  gallery,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  the  entrance  of 
a  narrow  passsge  leading  into  it.  This 
room  is  not  more  than  S  ft.  6  in.  high ; 
and  the  floor,  which  is  the  upper  side 
of  the  stones  forming  tlie  roof  of  the 
chamber  below,  is  very  uneven.  Ite 
roof  also  consists  of  granite  blocks, 
like  tJiat  of  the  king's  chamber,  and 
serves  as  the  floor  of  another  entresol ; 
above  which  are  ttiree  other  simiUr 
low  rooms,  tl>e  uppermost  of  which, 
called  after  Colonel  Campbell,  has  a 
pointed  roof,  made  of  blocks  placed 
against  each  other,  like  those  of  the 
qucen*s  chamber,  and  over  the  entranca 
of  the  pyramid. 

These  four  upper  entresols  were 
discovered  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse, 
and  received  from  him  the  names  of 
Wellington's,  Nelson's,  Lady  Ar- 
buthnot's,  and  Campbeirs  chambers. 

On  the  stones  were  found  soa»t 
hieroglyphics,  painted  in  red  ochre, 
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pretenting  more  than  once  the  name 
of  the  king  above  mentioned,  and 
evidently  written  upon  the  blocks  be- 
fore they  were  put  into  their  present 
placet,  ai  aome  are  turned  upside 
down,  and  others  are  partly  covered 
by  the  adjacent  stones.  Many  of  them 
may  stiU  be  traced ;  though  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  and,  above  all,  the 
rage  for  writing  names,  which  is  here 
done  with  the  smoke  oT  candles,  will 
soon  cause  them  to  disappear.  The 
number  of  visitors,  however,  to  these 
chambers  is  likely  now  to  be  very 
limited,  as  the  wooden  steps  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  are  beginning  to 
decay,  one  or  two  having  been  taken 
away,  and  the  ascent  is  by  no  means 
easy  without  a  ladder. 

It  seema  singular  that  while  the 
roofs  of  these  chambers  are  smooth 
and  even,  the  floors  are  left  rough ; 
and  in  aome,  the  inequalities  of  the 
stones  are  of  several  feet,  plainly 
showing  them  not  to  have  been  in- 
tended  for  'any  use  beyond  that  of 
relieving  the  king's  chamber  from  the 
superincumbent  weight  Towards  the 
ends  of  the  blocks  in  the  floor  of  the 
uppermost  room  are  small  square 
holes,  the  use  of  which  It  is  difficult 
to  determine.  They  are  probably  con- 
nected with  their  transport  from  tlie 
quarry,  or  their  elevation  to  their 
present  position. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  great  gallery, 
on  the  W.  side,  Is  a  passage  partly 
vertical,  partly  slanting  and  irregular, 
generally  called  "  the  well,**  which  is 
now  closed.  It  connects  the  gallery 
with  the  lower  passage ;  and  in  de- 
scending it  some  years  ago,  I  observed 
that  the  rock  rose  to  the  height  of 
about  7S  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  showing  that  the  pyramid 
was  built  over  a  small  hill,  which 
may  be  called  the  nucleus  of  the 
fabric.  The  well  is  nearly  200  feet 
deep,  which  is  the  distance  between 
the  two  passages,  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  lower  one  being  91  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  pyramid's  base. 
It  was  by  this  well  that  the  workmen 


descended,  after  they  bad  cloaad  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  passage  with 
the  block  of  granite  before  mentioned  | 
and  having  reached  the  lower  paa- 
sage,  they  followed  it  upwards  to  tbm 
mouth  of  the  pyramid,  which  tbej 
stopped  in  the  same  manner;  and 
it  is  to  this  last  that  Strabo  •Uudes 
when  he  says  it  was  closed  by  •  stone 
fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the  passage. 
The  lower  passage  is  a  continuation  of 
the  one  by  which  you  entered,  and 
left  on  ascending  near  the  granite 
block;  on  returning  to  which  point 
from  the  great  gallery,  you  continue 
the  descent  by  the  lower  passage  for 
S25  feet  (or  from  the  present  entrance 
of  the  pyramid  306  feet},  and  then 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  well,  fh>m 
which  to  the  lower  chamber  is  53  feet 
more,  nearly  half  at  the  same  angle, 
and  the  rest  on  a  level.  When  in  this 
chamber  you  are  105  feet  below  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  and  about  the 
same  level  as  the  plain  under  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands. 

This  chamber  was  lefl  unfinished, 
and  on  tlie  W.  side  are  several  pro* 
jecting  pieces  of  the  rock  cut  into 
irregular  shapes.  In  the  wall,  op- 
posite its  entrance,  is  a  small  un- 
finished passage,  extending  52  feet  in 
a  southerly  direction,  leading  to  no 
room ;  and  in  the  floor  between  this 
and  the  entrance  is  a  pit  placed  dia- 
gonally with  regard  to  the  walls,  which 
was  excavated  by  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  to  the  depth  of  36  feet,  without 
leading  to  any  result  Nor  did  he 
succeed  in  finding  the  canal  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the 
assertion  of  the  historian,  respecting 
the  introduction  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which,  in  the  days  of  Suphis  or 
Cheops,  must  have  been  on  a  much 
lower  level  than  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  N.  wall  of  the  great  gallery 
I  observed  the  names  of  Aibek,  Bay- 
b^rs,  and  Sultan  Mohammed,  which 
were  either  written  by  visitors  during 
those  reigns,  or  by  some  one  who 
wished  to  deceive  future  travellers. 
Aibek    was   the  first   king  of  the 
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Bafaarite  dynasty  dTMemlooki.  He 
nigocd  in  1250,  and  Bayb6n  in 
1S60;  and  at  the  word  Sieed  follows 
the  name  of  Mohammed,  we  may 
suppose  bim  to  be  the  son  and  suc- 
esisor  of  Bayb^rs.  He  died  in  1 279. 
If  really  written  during  those  reigns, 
tbey  would  prove  that  the  pyramid 
was  open  at  that  period ;  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  since  these 
monuments  senred  during  a  long 
period  as  quarries  for  the  erection  of 
mosks  and  other  buildings  at  Cairo ; 
and  it  is  generally  beliered  that  it 
always  lemaincd  open  after  the  reign  of 
the  Caliph  Mamoon.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  opened  by  that  prince,  about 
the  year  8S0  a.  o.  ;  and  the  long 
forced  passage  to  the  west,  below  the 
level  of  the  present  entrance,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  at  that  time ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he 
found  the  pyramid  so  carefully  closed, 
that  the  stone  could  not  be  discovered 
which  stopped  the  entrance.  And  in 
order  more  effectually  to  deceive  those 
who  should  attempt  to  violate  tlie 
lomb,  the  Egyptians  had  placed  the 
passage  SS  feet  from  the  centre,  btring 
401  feet  from  the  western,  and  355  from 
the  eastern  face,  measuring  from  the 
middle  of  the  passage,  along  the  base 
of  the  pyramid ;  each  of  wliose  sides, 
when  entire  with  the  casing,  was  756 
feeL 

The  object  of  the  Caliph  was  the 
discovery  of  treasure.  Tradition,  or 
the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  with 
whose  works  the  Arabs  at  that  period 
bad  become  acquainted,  had  informed 
tbem  of  the  esittence  of  chambers  and 
a  closed  paaaage,  and  Uie  engineers  of 
the  day  were  required  to  discover  the 
entrance,  and  open  the  pyramid. 

They  commenced,  as  was  natural 
enough,  and  as  the  Egyptians  fore- 
saw, in  the  centre  of  the  face,  and 
forced  their  wsy  through  the  solid 
masonry.  The  labour  must  have 
been  eicessive.  But  when  tliey  had 
penetrated  to  the  distance  of  about  100 
feet,  the  sound,  or  the  falling  of  some 
stones  accidentally  disclosed  the  vid* 
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nity  of  the  real  passage,  15  feel  to 
their  left,  by  which  th^  continued  to 
the  great  gallery  and  the  two  cham* 
bars.  As  they  returned,  they  cleared 
the  real  passage  to  its  moutb,  being 
more  commodious  tlian  the  rough 
way  they  had  forced,  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  workmen. 

Access  was  at  length  obtained  to 
the  place  of  the  wished-for  treasures, 
and  great  Hopes  were  entertained,  say 
the  Arab  historians,  of  finding  a  rich 
reward  for  their  toil.  But  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  pyramid  was  found  to 
have  been  previously  entered  and 
rifled,  and  the  Caliph  was  about  to 
abandon  his  vain  search,  when  the 
people  began  to  evince  their  discon- 
tent and  to  censure  his  ill-placed 
avidity.  To  check  their  murmurs,  be 
had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  secretly 
ordered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
conveyed  to,  and  buried  in,  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  excavated  passage ; 
and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
supposed  treasure,  which  was  found 
to  be  about  equal  to  what  had  been 
expended,  satisfied  the  people;  and 
the  Caliph  gratified  his  own  curiosity 
at  the  expense  of  their  labour,  their 
money,  and  their  unsuspecting  cre- 
dulity. Abd-el-H6km  says,  that  a 
sutue  resembling  a  man  was  found  in 
the  sarcoplu^^us,  and  in  the  statue 
(mummy  case)  was  a  body,  with  a 
breast-plate  of  gold  and  jewels,  bear- 
ing charactera  written  with  a  pen 
which  no  one  underatood.  Othen 
mention  an  emerald  vase  of  beautiful 
workmanship.  But  the  authority  of 
Arab  writers  is  not  always  lobe  relied 
on ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  body  of  the  king  was  rrally  de- 
posited  in  the  sarcophagus.  Lord 
Munster  found  in  the  second  pyramid 
the  bones  of  an  oi,  which  he  Iwougbc 
with  him  to  England  ;  but  from  these 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  as  tbey 
may  have  been  taken  into  it  after  it 
was  opened,  either  by  men  or  wild 
beasts ;  neither  of  whom  were  awart 
bow  much  they  miglil  puitle  futore 
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aDtiqaariet  with  speculations  about 
th«  bones  of  Apis. 

That  both  the  pyramids  had  been 
opened  before  the  time  of  the  Arabs, 
is  exceedingly  probable,  as  we  find 
the  Egyptians  themseWes  had  in  many 
instances  plundered  the  tombs  of 
Thebes }  and  the  fact  of  its  hsTing 
been  closed  again  is  consistent  with 
experience  in  other  places.  Belxoni's 
tomb  had  been  rifled  and  re-closed, 
and  the  same  is  obserred  in  many 
Theban  tombs,  when  discovered  by 
modern  excavators. 

The  forced  passage  of  the  Caliph 
could  be  followed  for  a  grcmt  distance, 
fh>m  the  point  where  the  upper  and 
lower  passages  join;  but  it  is  now 
filled  with  stones,  brought,  I  believe, 
from  the  late  excavations  in  the 
pyramid. 

Pliny  mentions  a  well  in  the  great 
pyramid  86  cubiu  or  129  feet  in 
depth,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
the  water  of  the  Nile  was  admitted  ; 
but  this  may  only  have  been  known 
to  him  by  report,  and  does  not  prove 
that  the  pyramid  was  open  in  his 
time.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  stone,  said  by  Strabo  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  passage.  With  regard 
to  the  admission  of  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the 
much  lower  level  of  the  river  at  once 
prevents  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  introduced  by  a  canal  into  the 
pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is,  even 
now,  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  highest  inundation,  and 
was  more  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  still  more  again  at  the  period  of 
its  erection.  That  a  well  in  the 
pyramid  might  have  been  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  water  is  certain, 
but  it  could  not  rise  to  surround  the 
lowest  chambers,  now  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  passage ;  and  unless  other 
chambers  exist  from  20  to  30  feet 
below  the  level  of  this  one,  the  water 
could  not  have  surrounded  them,  even 
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were  the  Nile  at  its  present  l«v«L 
Much  leas  could  it  have  done  so  In 
the  time  of  Suphis.  At  all  eventig 
a  canal  fhmi  the  Nile  b  oat  of  the 
question,  and  quite  unnecessary;  •§ 
the  Egyptians  must  have  known,  that 
by  digging  to  •  certain  depth  Um 
water  always  oozes  through  the  aoil» 
and  the  clay  that  forms  the  base  of 
the  rocks* ;  and  if  they  wished  to 
form  chambers  surrounded  by  water, 
they  had  only  to  make  them  at  • 
certain  level,  below  the  ground,  to 
obtain  this  result.  Pliny  mentions  die 
report  of  this  canal ;  but  though  he 
says,  very  properly,  that  the  Nile  is 
lower  than  the  pyramids,  he  does  not 
express  any  opinion  respecting  the 
possibility  of  the  water  being  admitted 
round  the  underground  chamber.  The 
well  he  speaks  of  is  not  what  now 
bears  that  name,  but  probably  the  one 
in  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  lower 
passage ;  the  former  agreeing  neither 
with  the  measurement  he  gives  (which 
it  exceeds  by  about  70  feet),  nor  with 
the  object  for  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  intended.  The  use  of 
die  present  well,  connecting  tlie  two 
passages,  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
for  the  exit  of  Uie  workmen. 

In  going  into  the  pyramid,  I  need 
scarcely  suggest  the  necessity  of  being 
provided  with  candles  and  a  lanthom, 
lucifers,  and  a  supply  of  water;  and 
a  long  stick  to  raise  a  light  upon, 
in  examining  the  upper  part  of  the 
rooms,  may  be  useful.  I  should 
also  recommend  a  cloak,  to  put 
on  in  coming  out,  particularly  in 
the  evening,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  time  for  visiting  the  interior.  It 
may  be  as  well  not  to  entrust  it  to 
the  care  of  the  Arabs,  when  not 
wanted  within  the  pyramid,  as  they 
are  not  particularly  clean. 

I  do  not  presume  to  explain  tbo 
real  object  for  which  the  pyramids 
were  built,  but  feel  persuaded  that 
they  served  for  tombs,  and  were  also 

with  the  Nile  and  ths  base  of  the  pynu 
"     of  Colonel  Howard  Vyte'a  book, 
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iotaodtd  for  astronomicAl  purpotcf.  | 
For  though  it  it  in  rain  to  look  for  ' 
the  poltttar  in  Utitude  S0<>,  at  tho  I 
bottom  of  a  pauage  descending   at  | 
an  angle  of  27^,  or  to  imagine  that  a 
abitrf  paaMge,  or  a  pyramid  covered 
with  a  imooth   inacccttible  eating, 
were  intended  for  an  obtenratory,  yet 
the  form  €d  the  exterior  might  lead  to 
many  useful  calcuUtionn.  They  tUnd 
exactly  due    north  and  south,  and 
while   the    direction    of   the    facet, 
east  and  west,  might  tenre  to  fix  the 
return  of  a  certain  peiiod  of  the  year, 
the  thadow  cast  by  the  sun  at  the 
time  of  its  coinciding  with  their  tlope, 
might  be  observed  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. 

The  angle  of  the  face  was  579,  or, 
•ecording  to  Colonel  Howard  Vys«*s 
more  minute  measurement,  51^  50^; 
and  that  the  pyramids  presented  a 
smooth  exterior  surface  (generally, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  correctly, 
called  the  ca%ing)  is  very  evident,  not 
only  from  tlie  portion  that  still  remains 
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It  covered  an  area  of  about  571  *5S6 
tquare  htu 

The  length  of  each  face,  when  entire, 
wat  756  O  feet  by  measurement. 

Its  perpendicular  height,  when  en- 
tire, wat  480*9  feet  by  calculation. 

Its  present  bate  was  7880  Ibet  by 
measurement 

Present  perpendicular  height  wat 
460*9  feet  by  calculation. 

Present  arc*  wat  535*894  iquare 
feet. 

It  has  been  said  to  cover  the  sane 
ipace  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  which 
it  not  far  from  the  truth,  judging 
from  a  rough  calculation  of  pacet,  by 
which  I  found  the  area  of  that  plac« 
I  to  contain  about  550,000  tquare  feet, 
the  breadth  being  more  one  way  than 
the  other.  The  solid  contents  of  tho 
pyramid  have  been  calculated  at 
85,000,000  cubic  feet ;  and  it  hat  been 
computed  that  there  it  space  enough 
in  this  mast  of  masonry  for  3,700 
rooms  of  the  same  site  as  tlie  king's 
chamber,  leaving  the  contentt  of  every 


764-0 
746«0 
450-9 
568  S 
611*0 


on  that  of  Ceplircn,  but  from   the  I  second  chamber  solid,  by  way  of  tepa- 

ration.     Colonel  Howard  Vyse  gives 
the  following  mraturements :  — 

Fonner  base  (of  great  pyra- 
mid) -  -  -  - 
Present  base  -  -  - 
Present  height  perpendicular 
Present  height  inclined 
Former  height  inclined 
Perpendicular  height  by  cas- 

inff  stones,       -         -  480*9 

Angle  of  casing  stones  -  5\^  SO^ 
Acrss.  RooAs.  Polss. 
Former  extent  of  base  13  1  99 
Present  extent  of  bate  19  3  3 
I  am  far  from  pretending  that  my 
own  mea»urements  are  more  correct 
tlum  the  al)ove,  which  have  been  uken 
with  so  much  care,  and  by  pertont  so 
capable  of  the  task  ;  but  such  it  the 
difficulty  of  measuring  the  ilUdefined 
exterior  of  the  pyramid,  that  no  two 
measuremenU  agree,  and,  if  taken 
along  the  ground,  can  seldom  be  de- 
pem&d  on.  1  may  therefort  sUie  the 
in  which  my 


statements  of  ancient  authors,  and 
from  one  of  the  stones  found  on  the 
spot. 

In  Pliny's  time,  both  the  pyramids  ' 
seem  still  to  have  had  this  exterior  tier 
of  stones,  which  was   probably    not  i 
stripped  off  until  the  time  of  tlie  ca-  ' 
liphs ;  and  according  to  the  account 
cX  ancient  writers,  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Butiris  were  ' 
paid  by  strangers  for  climbing  themt 
as  the  fdlaki  of  El  Kafr  now  are,  for 
going  over    the  smooch    part  of  thf 
second     pyramid.        Diodorus     also 
speaks  of  rude  tteps,  cut  on  the  side  | 
oif  tliat  of  Cephren,    the  whole,    no  i 
doubt,   being   then    covered    with    ft 
smooth  exterior  ;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Abd  e*  I^leef,  the  dilapidatioi^ 
of  the  pjrramids  took  place  at  a  latp 
period. 

Tlie  dimensions  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid have  been  tarioutly  stated  at 
different  times,  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  According  to  mf  own  ob- 
tervationt,  1 
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were  token,  which  appeftn  to  me  the 
least  liable  to  error,  and  leave  othen 
to  decide  on  the  spot  respecting  their 
accuracy.  This  was  done  by  ascend- 
ing to  one  of  the  tiers,  near  the 
entrance,  and  measuring  in  an  un- 
interrupted line,  from  one  end  of  the 
pyramid  to  the  other,  free  from  all 
accumulation  of  sand  or  other  in- 
equalities; and  then,  by  letting  fall 
an  imaginary  perpendicular  to  the 
ground,  and  adding  the  base  of  the 
small  triangle  at  each  comer  (where 
the  casing  stone  rested  in  the  rock), 
the  measurement  of  the  whole  side 
was  determined. 

For  the  heights  I  am  indebted  to 
the  angle  given  by  Colonel  Vyse, 
which,  with  the  half  base,  gives  the 
altitude  much  more  accurately  than  by 
any  other  measurement,  llie  side, 
then,  S78  (the  half  of  756),  with  the 
angle  51^  5(y,  requires  a  perpendi- 
cular of  480*9,  and  deducting  20  feet 
for  tlie  fallen  apex,  leaves  460*9  for 
the  present  height.  The  base  of  the 
apex,  SS  feet,  by  a  similar  calculation, 
gives  about  SO  for  its  perpendicular, 
and  this  deducted  from  the  480*9  is 
preferable  to  any  other  calculstion  of 
the  present  height  It  is  also  evident 
by  the  same  process,  that  with  the 
base  given  by  Colonel  Vyse,  the 
angle  51^  5(y  would  require  the  per- 
pendicular height  when  entire  to  be 
486  feet,  and  at  present,  without  the 
apex  of  SO  feet,  466  feet. 

We  have  seen,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  100,000 
men  were  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  pyramid,  and  in  cutting 
and  transporting  the  stones  from  the 
Arabian  mountain,  who  were  relieved 
every  three  months  by  the  same  num- 
ber; and  besides  the  20  years  em- 
ployed in  erecting  the  pyramid  itself, 
ten  more  were  occupied  in  construct- 
ing the  causeway,  and  a  considerable 
time  in  making  the  subterraneous 
chambers,  and  In  clearing  and  level- 
ling the  hill  on  which  it  sUnds.  This 
last  may  also  Include  the  nucleus 
over  which  it  is  built.      Herodotus 


says  the  whole  time  employed  in 
building  the  8  pjrramids  waa  lOtf 
years,  without  stating  how  long  fb« 
third  took  for  ita  completioo;  but 
Fliny  only  gives  78  years  and  4 
months  for  the  whole  thrca  Tbn 
number  of  men  employed  about  tbn 
great  pyramid  he  reckons  at  360^000b 
which  is  40,000  less  than  the  calca« 
lation  of  the  historian,  whose  100^000 
every  3  months  require  a  total  of 
400,000  men.  The  number  of  yean 
taken  to  complete  this  pyramid  if 
stated  by  the  naturalist  to  have  been 
20 ;  in  which  he  agrees  with  Hero- 
dotus, if  the  time  occupied  in  clearing 
the  rock  is  not  reckoned  in  that  ac- 
count ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  the 
works  connected  with  it,  occupied 
more  time  than  that  of  bis  brother 
Cephren,  who  found  the  causeways 
both  on  the  £.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
Nile  already  made.  The  total  of  78 
years  for  the  three,  given  by  Fliny, 
therefore  appears  more  consistent  with 
probability,  than  the  106  for  the  two 
stated  by  Herodotus;  50  and  S6 
years  being  too  much  for  two  suc- 
cessive reigns,  notwithstanding  the 
long  lives  of  many  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  the 
means  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
for  raising  the  stones,  and  the  exact 
form  of  tlie  machines  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  :  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  tlie  passages  and  chambers  are 
constructed  show  the  advancement  of 
that  people  in  architectural  know- 
ledge, at  the  time  of  their  erection, 
and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  Diodorus  assert  that  machinery 
had  not  yet  been  invented. 

e.    SECOND  PVaAMID. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  teeond 
pyramid  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  first, 
and  the  stones  used  in  its  construction 
were  less  carefully  selected,  though 
united  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
cement  The  lowest  tier  of  stones 
was  of  granite,  but  probably  only  the 
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CMin^  at  the  tiprcaioii  of  Hcrodcitai, 
lika  tlwt  mpplitd  by  Pliny  to  the  third 
pjmnid,  doet  not  require  the  granite 
to  cstcnd  beyond  die  inrface.  That 
granite  waa  employed  for  lome  portion 
al  leatt  of  the  outer  part  or  casing  of 
thb  pyramid,  ia  uiffiriently  prorco  by 
the  blocks  that  lie  scattered  about  iU 
boae»anioog  which  I  observed  acomer- 
alooe.  The  stones  used  in  the  body 
of  thisp  as  well  as  all  the  other  pyra- 
mids, have  been  brought  partly  from 
the  nummulite  rocks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  partly  from  the  quarries 
of  the  **  Arabian  mountain,"  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  the 
casing  stones  or  outer  layers  were 
compoeed  of  blocks  hewn  from  its 
compact  strata. 

lilts  mountain  is  the  Troici  Ispidis 
noos  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  ;  and  it 
b  to  it  that  Pliny  alludes  when  he 
says,  *<  the  largest  pyramid  ii  formed 
of  blocks  hewn  in  the  Arabian  quar- 
ries.** The  mountain  is  now  called 
Gebel  Misarah,  from  a  town  below 
on  the  river ;  and  the  compound  name 
Toora-Misarsh  is  sometimes  applied 
to  it,  from  another  village  to  the  N., 
which,  though  bearing  an  Arabic 
name,  signifying  **  a  canal,'*  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  corrupted 
from  the  ancient  Troja,  or  Vicut 
Trcjanus.  From  this  the  hill  was 
called  Troici  lapidis  mom. 

The  ascent  of  the  second  pyramid 
over  the  casing  is  difficult.  In  my 
first  visit  to  these  monuments,  in  1 8S 1 , 
before  the  real  meaning  of  IIerodotui*s 
statement  occurred  to  me,  I  went  up 
to  the  summit  of  it,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain something  rvlstive  to  its  com- 
mencement from  the  top  ;  I  need 
scarcely  say  without  being  repaid  for 
the  trouble.  My  atcent  was  on  the 
W.  face,  which  I  either  supposed  to 
be  the  easiest,  on  looking  at  it  (torn 
the  ground,  or  proliably  from  what  I 
had  beard  before,  being  entirely  alone 
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when  I  went  up.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  getting  upon  the  pro- 
jecting casing,  which  greatly  overhanga 
the  other  part  below  it ;  and  in  da* 
scending  over  its  smooth  face,  it 
requires  a  good  head,  as  )n  looking 
down  between  your  feet  you  see  the 
plain  below,  while  searching  for  a 
footing  in  the  small  holes  cut  here  and 
there  to  serve  as  steps.  These,  bow- 
ever,  have  lately  been  made  larger  and 
more  numerous.  The  portiou  of  the 
casing  that  remains  extends  about  one 
quarter  of  the  way  Arom  the  present 
summit  of  the  pyramid ;  and  Colonel 
Vyse  calculates  it  at  flrom  ISO  to  150 
feet,  which  I  suppose  to  mean  along 
the  inclined  face.  On  the  top  b  a 
level  space,  the  apex  being  broken 
away  ;  and  on  one  of  the  stones  is  an 
Arabic  inscription,  of  which  I  regret 
I  did  not  take  a  copy,  though  it  pro- 
bably contains  little  more  then  a 
record  of  the  ascent  of  some  one  ra- 
ther more  venturesome  than  a  Cairene. 
I  mention  this  in  case  any  of  my 
readers  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  copying  it;  at  the  same  time  that  I 
recommend  those  who  attempt  the 
ascent  to  take  off  their  shoes. 

The  passages  in  the  second  pyramid 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  first ; 
but  there  is  no  gallery,  and  they  lead 
only  to  one  nuiin  chamber,  in  which 
is  a  sarcophagus  sunk  in  the  floor.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  pyramid  had 
two  entrances;  an  upper  one,  by  which 
you  now  enter,  and  another  about  60 
feet  below  it,  which,  tlwugh  nearly 
cleared  bv  Belioni,  waa  only  com- 
pletely laid  open  by  Colonel  Vyse. 

Like  all  the  others,  it  had  hitn  en- 
tered by  the  Arsbs  and  re.cloied ;  and 
when  Dclsoni  opened  it  in  1816,  ha 
found,  from  an  inscription  in  the 
chamber,  that  it  had  been  visited  be- 
fore by  Sultan  Ali  Mohammed,  by 
whose  order  it  was  probably  re-dosed. 
The  Arable  b  as  follows :  ^ 
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which,  according  to  Mr.  Salame** 
interpretation  it,  «  The  Master  Mo- 
bammed  ion  of  Ahmedy  mason,  has 
opened  them ;  and  alto  the  Matter 
Othman  was  present ;  and  the  king, 
All  Mohammed,  fh>m  the  beginning 
to  the  doting  up.*'  Profettor  Lee 
gires  it,  •*  The  Master  Mohammed, 
son  of  Ahmed,  the  stonecutter,  first 
opened  them ;  and  upon  thit  occasion 
were  present  £1  Meiek  Othman,  and 
4he  Matter  Othman,  and  Moliammed 
Lusleik."  If  this  were  the  correct 
reading,  the  opening  of  the  second 
pjrramid  would  be  fixed  to  the  year 
1200,  during  the  short  reign  of  El 
MeIek  el-As4es-0tliman,  the  second 
son  and  immediate  successor  of  Sala- 
din ;  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
copy  given  by  Belsoni,  which  is  very 
correctly  translated  by  Mr.  Salame ; 
the  expression  ** doting  up"  being 
alone  doubtful. 

The  opening  of  the  second  pyramid 
was  highly  creditable  to  the  enter- 
prising BeUoni;  not  from  the  mere 
employment  of  a  number  of  men  to 
seek  or  force  a  passage,  but  because 
the  prejudices  of  the  time  were  so 
strong  against  the  probability  of  that 
pyramid  containing  any  chambers. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  passage  was 
a  granite  portcullis ;  and  the  other 
was  dosed  in  the  same  manner  about 
100  feet  fVom  iu  entrance.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  porteullis  is  a  long 
narrow  chamber ;  and  the  passage  is 
afterwards  united  with  the  upper  one 
by  an  ascending  telus.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  pyramid  are  — 

Present  length  of  the  base  690  Feet 
by  measurement. 

Pretent  height  perpendicular  446*9 
feet  by  calculation,  taking  the  angle 
52®  SO',  gif en  by  Col.  Vyte. 


Former  height  perpendicular,  about 
453  feet  by  calculaUon,  allowing  for 
t£e  fallen  apex. 

Colonel  Howard  Vyse  gires 

Fast 

The  former  liase          -        -  707 -9 

Present  base       .        .        -  690*9 

Former  perpendicular  height  454*3 

Present  perpendicular  height  447*6 
Passage  eastward    from  the 

centre  of  face  .        -        •  43*10 
Angle  52^20' 

Acrw.  Roods.  Fdes. 
Former  extent  of  base  H  1  38 
Present  extent  of  bate  10         3       SO 

It  stands  on  higher  ground  than 
the  great  pyramid,  and  has,  when  seen 
from  ceruin  positions,  the  appearance 
of  greater  height.  An  area  sunk  in 
the  rock  runs  round  its  northern  and 
western  face,  parallel  with  the  pyra- 
mid, distant  from  it  on  the  N.  200, 
and  on  the  W.  100  feet  In  the  tcarp 
oT  the  rock  to  the  W.  are  a  dosen 
tombs,  in  one  of  which  (the  6th  from 
the  S.)  the  ceiling  is  remarkable,  the 
stone  being  cut  in  imitation  of  palm 
tree  beam%  reaching  from  wall  to 
wall.  This  shows  that  the  houses 
of  the  £g)'ptians  (w)ien  the  arch  was 
not  preferred)  were  sometimes  so 
roofed,  as  at  the  present  day ;  the 
only  difference  being,  tliat  the  beams 
were  dote  together,  while  in  modem 
houses  they  are  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  with  planks  or  layers  of 
palm  branches,  and  mats  across  them. 
And  the  latter  was  no  doubt  tlie 
usual  mode  of  placing  the  beams  with 
the  ancient  Egyptians  also. 

Tills  tomb  is  the  third  from  the  line 
of  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  pyramid, 
going  northwardi  along  the  face  of 
the  rock. 

The  object  of  thus  cutting  away 
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Um  rock  WM  to  level  the  ground  for 
the  bsae  of  the  pyramid,  tb«  bill  in 
this  p«rt  having  a  slight  fall  towards 
tb«  £.  and  S. ;  which  is  very  evident 
ftocD  tlie  N.  W.  comer  of  the  scarped 
rock  being  of  gieat  height,  32  feet  6 
inchca,  and  gradually  decreasing  to  iu 
ioutbem  and  eastern  extremitiea.  In 
tba  level  surface  below  this  comer  the 
lock  has  been  cut  into  squares,  mea- 
suring about  9  feet  each  way,  similar 
to  those  at  Tehneli  near  Minieh  ; 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
blocks  were  taken  out,  to  form  this 
hollow  space,  and  to  conti  ibute  at  the 
same  time  their  snull  share  towards 
the  constraciion  of  the  pyramid.  On 
the  face  of  the  rock  on  the  W.  and  N. 
side  are  two  inscriptions  in  hierogly- 
phics. One  contains  the  name  of 
Remeses  the  Great,  and  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  lield  the  office  of  super- 
intendcnt  of  certain  functionaries 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  king, 
and  oflSdating  at  Heliopolts.  He  is 
called  Msia  (deceased),  the  son  of 
Bak?-ii.Amun  (al«o  deceased},  who 
once  held  tlie  same  office  as  his  son. 
The  inscription  is  in  intaglio,  and  of 
much  more  modem  style  than  the 
bieroglypliics  in  the  neighbouring 
tombs  ;  wliich  would  suffice  to  show, 
if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  how 
much  older  the  Utter,  and  conse- 
quently the  pyramids  themselves  are, 
than  this  king.  And  that  Uiose  tombs 
are  of  Uur  date  than  the  great  pyra- 
mid, is  very  evident  from  t>»eir  being 
arranged  in  conformity  with  the  posi- 
tion of  that  monument. 

On  the  ea»t  side,  and  about  S70 
leet  from  the  second  pyramid,  is  a 
building  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  a  temple,  not  unlike  that  at  the 
end  of  tlie  causeway  leading  to  the 
third  pyramid.  Under  the  brow  of  the 
rock,  to  the  N.  of  it,  at  e,  is  an  arched 
tomb,  of  tlie  time  of  Psamaticus. 

/.    TUiaO  rTRA>IID;  tMALL  rvaAUiDS. 

The  third  pyramid,  of  Mycerinus, 
(Mosclieris,  Mencheres,  or  Med»'»ri- 
nus,)   has   been  opened   by  Coli  lel 
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Vyte.  Its  entrance,  •§  of  all  the 
others,  was  found  ou  the  northern 
face.  The  chamber  hat  a  pointed 
roof,  formed  of  stones  placed  one 
against  the  other,  as  that  of  the  aueen*8 
chamber  in  the  great  pyramid :  and 
over  this  is  a  vacant  spape,  to  prevent 
the  blocks  pressing  upon  it  On 
goinff  up  to  this  space  or  entreaol, 
you  look  down  upon  the  pointed  roof. 
In  the  chamber  was  discovered  a  stone 
sarcophagus,  which,  when  on  its 
voyage  to  England,  was  unfortu- 
nately lost,  the  vessel  having  gone 
down  at  sea ;  but  the  wooden  coffiuy 
with  the  name  of  tlie  king,  Menchcrea, 
or  Mycerinus,  which  it  contained 
within  it,  is  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
where  there  is  also  a  body,  found  in 
the  pouagt  of  this  pyramid,  lying 
between  two  large  stones. 

The  third,  like  all  the  other  pyra- 
mids, was  found  to  have  been  opened 
by  the  Caliphs,  and  re-dosed ;  and 
the  record  of  Colonel  Vysc's  labours, 
inscribed  within  them,  very  modestly 
claims  only  the  merit  of  re-opening 
them.  It  had  been  attempted  before 
by  the  Memlooks,  and  then  by  M. 
Jumel,  a  Frenchman  in  the  employ  of 
the  Pasha,  who  hoped  to  enter  the  py- 
ramid from  tlie  upper  part,  and  who, 
aOer  throwing  down  numerous  stones, 
and  making  a  large  hole  in  the  north 
face,  relinquished  the  undertaking; 
having  only  succeeded  In  encumber- 
ing tlie  spot,  where  the  entrance 
really  was,  with  a  mass  of  broken 
stones,  and  rendering  the  operation 
more  difficult  tot  any  one  who  should 
aAerwards  attempt  it. 

The  third  pyramid  shows  a  mode  of 
construction  not  seen  in  the  other  two, 
being  built  in  almost  perpendicular 
degrees  or  stories,  to  which  a  sloping 
face  has  been  aAerwards  added.  But 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  I>r. 
Lep%ius,  and  doubtless  with  reason, 
that  all  the  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  manner,  and  that  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  '^that  they  finished 
them  from  the  lop,**  is  esplained  by 
their  fifsl  fiUing  up  tiM  triangular 
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of  the  uppermoit  degrees, 
hit  if  preferable  to  my  ovrn  interpre- 
tation of  the  expreaaion  ciciroMy,  which 
I  suppoied  to  refer  to  the  remoTal  of 
the  projecting  anglea  of  the  stepa,  to 
form  the  ilope  of  the  pyramid. 

Many  of  the  stones,  paiticularly  in 
the  tombs,  and  the  small  pyramids, 
are  not  in  the  same  horixontal  straight 
line,  and  some  of  the  joints  arbitrarily 
incline  one  way,  some  another,  as  in 
many  buildings  of  early  Greek  time ; 
a  style  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
transition  from  Cyclopean  and  Pelas- 
pic,  to  the  perfect  mode  of  building 
in  Greek  architecture,  where  the 
stones  break  joint,  and  the  courses  are 
all  regular,  as  at  the  present  day. 
But  the  inclination  of  the  stones  in 
those  pyramids  is  irregular,  and  not 
with  any  other  object  than  to  fit  tlie 
stones  to  their  accidental  shape,  and 
may  be  attributed  to  the  caprice  of  the 
builders.  Some  have  even  fancied 
that  the  courses  of  stones  in  the  great 
pyramid  are  slightly  arched,  or  convex 
upwards,  like  the  stylobates  of  Greek 
temples ;  but  this  is  an  error. 

The  outer  layers,  or  casing,  of  the 
third  pyramid  were  of  granite,  many 
of  which  still  continue  in  Uieir  origi- 
nal position  at  the  lower  part;  nor 
can  we  doubt  the  justness  of  PJiny*s 
remark,  when  he  says  «  the  third, 
though  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two,"  was  **  much  more  elegant,  ** 
hvm  the  **  Ethiopian  stone,**  or  gra- 
nite of  Syene,  with  which  it  was 
clothed.  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say, 
this  casing,  which  the  latter  calls 
'< black  stone,**  only  extended  half 
way  up  ;  and  Diodorus  says  to  the 
15th  tier.  It  was  left  unfinished  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  death  ;  but 
"the  name  of  its  founder  was  written 
on  its  northern  face.**  Following 
Herodotus,  he  calls  him  "Myceri- 
nus;  or,  as  some  say,  Mecherinus.*' 
The  stones  of  the  casing  have  bevelled 
edges;  a  style  of  masonry  common 
in  Syria,  Greece,  and  Rome;  but 
round  the  entrance  their  surfaces  are 
smooth,  and  of  a  lower  level  than  the 


rest,  as  if  something  had  been  let  into 
that  depressed  part  Here  pcfhapa 
were  the  hieroglyphics  containing  tb« 
name  of  Myoerinus,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus. 

Herodotus,  after  telling  ua  It  waa 
built  by  Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops, 
and  not  by  Rbodopis,  gives  aome 
curious  anecdotes  of  several  persons, 
among  whom  are  JEsop  and  Sqipbo ; 
but  the  conjecture  mentioned  by  Dio* 
dorus,  that  it  was  founded  by  Inaron, 
is  very  far  from  the  truth,  if  that  king 
was  the  same  as  Inarus;  he  having 
lived  (a.  d.  463)  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Aruxerxes  Longimanus,  3  yeara 
after  Herodotus  visited  Egypt. 

The  measurements  of  the  third 
pyramid  are,  -— 

Present  base  was  333*0  feet  by 
measurement 

Present  height  perpendicular  was 
203*7  feet  by  calculation  with  angle  of 
51®  given  by  Col.  Vyse. 

Colonel  Vyse  gives 

(Former)  base  was  354*6  feet ; 
Present  height  perpendicular  is  5203*0 
feet ;  Former  height  perpendicular 
was  218-0  (or  218*9?)  feet  Angle 
of  casing  51^. 

Acres.  Roods.  Poles. 
Extent  of  area    -     2         3         SI 

Present  height  of  granite,  perpen- 
dicular from  base,  was  36*9  feet  on 
west  side,  and  25*10  on  north  side. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  are  CAres 
snuUkr  pyramids.  They  each  have 
a  passage  leading  to  a  chamber ;  and 
in  the  centre  one  is  the  name  of  the 
king  Mencheres  (or  Mycerinus?), 
painted  on  a  stone 
in  the  roof  of  its 
chamber,  the  same 
that  occurs  on  the 
wooden  coffin  of  the  third  pyramid. 
The  roof  is  flat,  and  above  it  is  a  space 
or  entresol,  as  in  the  great  pyramid, 
to  protect  it  from  the  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building.     In  the 

(chamber  is  a  sarcophagus  of  granite, 
without  hieroglyphics  or  sculpture  of 
any  kind.  The  lid  had  been  forced 
open  before  it  was  found  by  Colonel 
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Vjtt,  and  11  rtmarkAble  for  the  in- 
gcniouf  coDtrivanot  br  which  it  was 
usteocd.  It  was  macle  to  slide  into 
a  (loore*  like  tha  sliding  lids  of  our 
boies ;  and  its  upper  rim  (which  pro- 
jected on  all  sides,  to  a  level  with  the 
four  outer  faces  of  the  sarcophagus) 
was  furnished  with  a  small  moveable 
pin,  that  fell  into  a  corresponding 
bole,  and  thus  prevented  the  lid  being 
drawn  back. 

About  40  feet  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  third  pyramid  is  the  supposed 
temple  before  alluded  to,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  stone  causewsy ;  and  around 
the  spot  where  this  cluster  of  monu- 
ments stands  is  an  enclosure  about 
1900  feet  square,  formed  of  rough 
stones  heaped  on  each  other  in  the 
form  of  a  low  rude  wall.  Similar 
heaps  of  stones  occur  in  parallel  rows 
to  the  northward  of  it,  bounded  by 
others  which  run  parallel  to  the 
western  face  of  the  second  pyramid. 

Descending  by  the  causeway,  about 
350  feet  from  the  psrt  where  it  it 
broken  away,  you  come  to  a  scarped 
piece  of  rock  ;  and  a  little  to  tlie  leA 
is  a  tomb,  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
Bgures  in  relief  hewn  in  the  stone. 
This  has  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  Moslem  saint,  who  of  late 
has  become  more  than  usually  scru- 
pulous in  his  religious  prejudices. 
For  though  living  amidst  the  unclean 
dust  of  tlie  *  heathen  dead,  he  luts 
thought  it  right  to  prevent  the  living 
Christian  visiting  his  abode;  and, 
making  religion  a  plea  for  his  petty 
malice,  lie  takes  this  his  only  oppor- 
tunity of  spiting  those,  whom  curiosity 
attracU  to  tlie  neighbourhood.  Five 
hundred  feet  thence,  to  the  N.  E., 
are  other  smaller  tombs  with  the 
name  of  a  very  early  king,  and  a  few 
•culplures,  among  which  is  a  gaselle 
with  iu  young  fawn  —  a  graceful 
little  group,  very  crediuble  to  the 
taoc  of  the  draughtsman. 

g.  Till  sriiiKi. 
Little  more  titan  tlie  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  these  tombs,  to  the  S.  £., 


are  lome  pits,  and  a  stone  min  of 
somesiaeonarock,  by  some  tuppoacd 
to  have  been  a  pyramid.  The  angUi 
of  iu  faces  is  about  75^.  About  80O 
feet  fhmi  this  ruin,  to  the  N.  £.,  in 
the  Spkmxt  standing  SOO  feet  north 
of  a  linedrawn  Drom  the  S.  £.  comer 
(or  from  the  plane  of  the  S.  ftiee)  of 
the  second  pyramid.  It  is  cut  in  th« 
rock,  part  only  of  the  back  being 
cased  with  stone,  where  the  rock  wia 
defective;  and  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  '*  that  the  pedestal  provet  to 
be  a  wretched  substructure  €d  brick- 
work and  small  pieces  of  stone,  put 
together  like  the  most  insagnlBcaat 
piece  of  modem  masonry,"  is  as  uo* 
founded  as  that  **  the  Frcncfa  uncovered 
all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue,  and  all 
the  recumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the 
figure,**  which,  it  is  well  known, 
were  first  cleared  ftom  the  sand  by 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Salt  and  Signor 
Caviglia.  The  whole  is  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  with  tbe  exception  of 
the  forelegs,  which,  with  the  small 
portion  above  mentioned,  are  of  hewn 
stone ;  nor  is  there  any  pedestal,  but 
a  paved  dromos  in  front  of  it,  on 
which  the  paws  repose.  They  extend 
to  the  distance  of  50  fi-et. 

An  altar,  three  tablets,  a  lion,  and 
some  fragments  were  discovered  there: 
but  no  entrance  could  be  found ;  and 
I  think  it  very  probable  that  thla 
should  be  looked  for  on  the  N.  side, 
as  in  the  pyramids.  The  alur  sunda 
between  the  two  paws ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent,  from  iu  position,  that  sacrifices 
were  performed  before  the  sphinx, 
and  that  processions  took  pUce  along 
the  sacred  area,  which  extended  be- 
tween the  forelegs  to  the  breast,  wbem 
a  sort  o(  sanctuary  stood,  composed 
of  three  Ubiets.  One  of  these^  of 
granite,  attached  to  tlie  breaa  (the  top 
of  which  may  still  be  seen  above  the 
sand),  formed  the  end  of  tlie  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  two  others,  one  on  th« 
right,  the  other  on  the  left,  of  lime- 
stone, the  two  sides.  The  laa  have 
been  lioth  removed.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  sanctuary  two  low  Jamba  pro> 
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A    the    Greek 

of  Bdliin»» 
I 
prcsmtlj.  likcotbcrda. 
Ue%,  he  is  Bid  to  gnat 
•*  power**  and  *  pore  Kfe  * 
to  tbe  king;  and  there  is  no  doobi 
that,  as  niny  observes^  this  sphinx 
had  the  character  of  a  local  deitj,  and 
vaa  treated  with  dirine  hoooors  by 
tbe  priests,  and  by  Grangers  who 
Tisitcd  the  spot.  Over  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture  is  the  tisaal  winged 
gl<4>e,  the  emblem  of  Agathodsmoo. 
The  side  tablets  have  similar  repre* 
sentatjons  of  the  king  offering  to  tbe 
sphiox,  who  has  the  attributes  and 
name  oi  the  same  deity.  The  king 
Bemeses  the  Great ;  so  that  these  side 
walls  of  tbe  sanctuary  were  not  added 
till  about  ninety  years  after  tbe  granite 
Ublet. 

Tbe  deification  of  the  sphinx  is 
singular,  because  that  fanciful  animal 
is  always  found  to  be  an  emblematic 
representation  of  tbe  king,  the  union 
of  intellect  and  physical  force ;  and 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  that  cha- 
racter, on  the  monuments  of  early  and 
recent  Pharaonic  periods. 

Some  Greek  exvotos.  or  dedica- 
tory inscriptions,  were  cut  upon  the 


Tlie  inscription  is  remarkable  from 
its  allmioo  to  the  isolated  position 
of  this  monument  of  rock,  and  the 
notion  of  the  Egyptians  sparing  the 
cnltirable  land,  of  which  many  in- 
stances occur  in  the  ftmndation  of  to  wns 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  **  The  sig- 
nature, too,**  as  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Reriew  obserres,  •'gives 
it  a  more  than  common  interest; 
which  will  not  be  weakened,  if  it 
should  be  decided  that  it  b  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  celebrated  historian, 
whom  Gibbon  has  dignified  with  the 
epithet  of  the  '  elegant  and  philoso- 
phical Arrian.**' 

On  the  right  face  were  found  some 
exTOtos  to  Mars,  Harpocrates,  and 
Hermes;  and,  in  one  iuscripllon, 
where  the  emperor  '*  Nero  Claudius*' 
has  the  dignified  title  of  **  AgathodB- 
mon,**  after  mentioning  the  benefiu 
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I  €B  E^yfA  by  tlw  sppouit* 
tflfTibtfias  CUodias  Balbillus 
,U  it  iMcd  tha  *«tlie  in- 
I  of  Um  vilUfi  of  Dusiris,  in 
lOM^  living  DMT  the 
pyiiiBhli,  and  Um  leribct  of  the  dis- 
trict aad  villafi»  hafw  molrcd  on 
•«ctiaf  a  itoM  tiblct  (iteU)  to  Ar- 
■utiit  **  It  alio  mentions  a  record 
«f  tfadr  bcncfrctor't  ▼irtuci,  in  the 
"ncfedchatactcr;**  showing  that  a 
hieiBglyphic  tnscriptioo  in  honour 
of  Balbinns  may  still  be  looked  for 
in  the  Ticinitj ;  and  be  is  said  to 
have  .worshipped  the  sun,  the  pro- 
Iseling  deity  of  the  place,  previously 
aDndcd  to  under  the  name  of  Ar. 


The  remains  of  red  colour  were 
traced  opon  the  lions*  as  well  as  on 
the  fragments  of  a  small  sphinx 
r  the  tablets;  and  the  same 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  great 
\  itself^  on  whose  right  dicek 
Arab  characters  have  been 
slightly  scratched.  Among  them  I 
obsened  the  name  of  Ibrahim,  pro- 
babljrtome  visiter  who  recorded  his 
admiration  of  this  colossal  6gure.  It 
is  known  to  tho  Arabs  by  the  name 
of  Aboolh6]. 

Two  flights  of  steps,  one  after  the 
other,  led  down  to  the  area  befun; 
the  sphinx,  from  the  plain  above; 
in  the  landing-place  between 
as  a  small  isolated  building 
and  another  at  the  foot  of 
the  uppermckst  flight,  on  which  wetv 
two  orfumns.  It  is  this  hollow  ipace, 
or  area,  which  gave  so  much  trouble 
to  clear  ttwn  the  sand,  that  lisil  for 
ages  been  accumulsting  within  it, 
and  so  great  is  the  quanu'ty  tihirh 
collecU  there,  that  it  is  now  nearly 
flllcd  as  before ;  and  tlie  tame  lslN>ur 
would  be  again  required  to  rvmuve 
it 

This  accumulation  iif  sand  was  In 
former  times  prevetitril  by  crude  brick 
walls,  remains  of  which  are  still  viu- 
ble ;  and  it  is  probalily  to  them  tluit 
tha  inscription  set  up  thera,  {n  the 
time  of  •*  Antoninus  and  Varus,'*  al- 


ludes,  in  noticing  the  restoration  of 
the  walk. 

Pliny  says  tliey  suppose  it  tho 
tomb  of  Amasis;  a  tradition  which 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  of  the  king,  by  whose 
order  the  rock  was  cut  into  this  form, 
Thothmes  or  Thothmosis,  to  that  of 
tlie  SaUte  Pharaoh.  The  oval  of  the 
fourth  Thothmes  occurs  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  on  its  breast) 
but  from  the  known  architectural 
whims  of  the  third  of  that  name,  It 
is  not  improbable  tliat  he  was  the 
oriffinator  of  tliis  singular  monument, 
and  that  Thothmes  IV.  may  have 
added  this  inscription,  as  llcineses 
II.  did  those  of  the  side  tablets. 
The  mistake  of  assigning  the  sphinx 
to  Amasis  mav  also  be  accounted 
for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  better  acquainted 
with  his  name  than  that  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  ;  and  I^ucan  has  •  gone 
further,  and  given  to  Amasis  the 
pyramids  themselves.  In  another 
place,  he  even  buries  tlie  Ptolemies 
in  those  monuments.  Lucau,  how- 
ever, was  not  famous  eiiticr  for  ai'cu- 
ricy  or  poetical  com|Knition  ;  though 
we  may  indulgently  forgive  any  fancy 
of  tlie  ancients,  when  «ne  modern 
writer  buries  tlie  patriarch  Joseph  in 
ttie  great  pyramid,  and  others  con- 
found the  son  of  Jacob  with  Sarapis, 
or  condi*mn  liim  to  be  worUiippcd  by 
the  Kgyptians,  under  the  form  of 
Api«. 

'Ilierap  of  the  sphinx,  probably  tlie 
p%k9nt^  (or  the  ram's  liorns  and  fea- 
tlirrs,)  has  long  since  bei-n  removed  ; 
but  a  cavity  In  tlie  head  attesU  its 
p<i%lil(in,  and  eiplains  the  metliod  by 
which  It  was  flxe«l.  Tlie  mulilale«l 
state  of  the  face,  and  the  absence  of 
the  nose,  Iwve  led  many  to  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  tl*at  tha  features 
were  African;  but,  by  taking  an 
accurate  sketch  of  the  face,  and  re- 
storing the  nose,  any  one  may  con- 
vince himself  that  the  lips,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  fcatuns,  perfectly 
agree  with  tha  physiognomy  gf  an 
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Egyptuuu  Pliny  uyt  it  measured 
from  the  belly  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  head  63  feet,  iu  length  was  143, 
and  the  circumference  of  its  head 
round  the  forehead  108  feet ;  all  cut 
out  in  the  natural  rock,  and  worked 
smooth. 

h.   TOMBS. 

In  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
low  rock,  behind  the  sphinx,  are  the 
remains  of  tombs,  one  of  which,  dis- 
covered in  1820,  by  Mr.  Salt,  had 
an  interesting  representation  of  Osi- 
ris and  its  deceased  inmate,  named 
Pet-pasht,  or  Petubastes. 

About  180  feet  behind  this  rock 
is  a  Tery  curious  tomb,  discovered 
by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  and  called, 
after  our  consul-general,  "Campbeirs 
tomb,**  It  consists  of  a  large  square 
pit  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of 
53  feet  6  inches,  and  measurinff  SO 
feet  6  inches  east  and  west,  and  26 
feet  3  inches  north  and  south.  The 
massive  circuit  of  rock,  in  which  the 
pit  is  cut,  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
trench  68  feet  square,  and  73  feet 
deep ;  and  in  the  space  between  the 
trench  and  the  pit  are  a  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  latter,  and  two  other  small 
pits,  from  one  of  which  a  sarcopha- 
gus, now  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
taken.  The  large  pit  is  not  in  the 
centre,  that  is,  equidistant  on  all  sides 
from  the  trench,  but  about  21  feet 
from  it  on  the  south,  about  half  that 
on  the  north,  and  about  9  feet  on  the 
east  and  west.  In  the  large  pit  is  a 
coffin  of  black  basalt,  still  in  its  place, 
covered  with  a  stone  case  or  sarco- 
phagus;  over' which  was  raised  a 
stone  arch  of  the  time  of  Psamaticus 
II.,  which  I  regret  to  say  has  been 
taken  down,  as  I  was  told,  by  the 
Shekh  of  Kerdassy,  to  build  a  water- 
wheel,  or  some  equally  important  work. 
The  whole  of  this  tomb  was  very  cu- 
rious, and  one  feature  was  remarkable, 
that  the  walls  of  the  arch  stood  on  a  bed 
of  sand,  about  2\  feet  thick ;  but  for 
the  plan,  section,  and  descripdon  of 


it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  CokmdVyw^ 
book. 

In  the  high  plain  between  thia 
and  the  great  pyramid  are  aercfml  pits, 
where  sarcophagi  are  found,  frequently 
of  black  basalt;  one  of  which,  with  a 
lid  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  deity  of 
Memphis,  Pthah  Sokari,  is  still  lying 
on  the  ground  above.  Near  it  is  the 
pit  where  a  gold  ring,  bearing  the 
name  of  Suphis,  was  found,  which  is 
now  at  Cairo,  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Abbott 

On  three  sides  of  the  great  pyimmid 
are  the  tombs  of  private  individudb, 
which  Mr.  Salt  supposed  to  be  of 
the  chief  people  of  Heliopolis.  They 
are  most  numerous  to  the  westward: 
and  in  one  of  them  marked  Q  in  my 
plan,  near  the  extremity  of  this  ceme- 
tery, are  some  interesting  sculptures. 
Trades,  boats,  a  repast,  dancing, 
agricultural  scenes,  the  farm,  the 
wine-press,  and  other  subjects,  are 
there  represented ;  and  it  is  wordiy  of 
remark  that  the  butchers  slaughtering 
an  ox  sharpen  their  red  knives  on  a 
blue  rod,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  use  of  steel  at  this  early  pe- 
riod. The  name  of  Suphis  (6)  and  an- 
other Pharaoh  occur  in  the  sculptures. 
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and  in  the  adjoining  tomb  are  the 
names  of  some  very  old  kings,  who, 
in  that  instance,  have  only  the  title  of 
pric&ts. 

There  are  also  these  names  at  the 
tombs  here,    the  6rst  of  which  (a) 
is  found    in  the 
1/  great  pyramid. 
Many    of    the 
tombs  have  false 
entrances,      and 
several  have  pits 
with  their  mouths 
at  the  top  of  the 
in  the  larger  ones  to  the 


tomb, 
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cast  of  tb€  pyramid.  Some  of  tbe 
iorobt  are  of  immcfue  kite,  tbouffb 
cX  DO  great  height ;  they  are  all  built 
with  their  tidei  indining  inwards  to- 
wards the  top,  as  is  usual  in  Egrptian 
buildings ;  and  we  may  ccmclude  that 
while  the  smaller  tombs  belonged  to 
priTate  fiunilies  or  indiriduals,  the 
large  ones  serred  as  pubUc  burial- 
olaccs  for  the  less  wealthy  classes. 
Two  to  the  &  £.  of  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  pyramid  have  a  few 
himglypbics.  In  the  westernmost 
one  is  the  name  of  a  very  old  king 
over  a  false  door  above  a  pit, 

and  in  the  other  a  funeral  inscription 
over  a  similar  false  door ;  on  the  wall 
opposite  which  are  some  herons  and 
animals  of  the  country. 

In  the  eastern  face  of  the  rocky 
heiglit  on  which  the  tombs  and  pyra- 
mids stand,  are  other  tombs  containing 
sculpture,  and  the  names  of  Shofo 
(Suphb),  and  other  ancient  kings. 
One  of  them,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
S.  £.  angle  of  the  great  pyramid, 
contains  a  curious  and  satisfactory 
specimen  of  the  Egyptian  numbers, 
from  uniu  to  thousands,  prefixed  to 
goats,  cattle,  and  asses,  which  arc 
brought  before  the  scribes,  to  be  re- 
gistered as  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  deceased. 

This  inventory  of  stock  alludes  to 
the  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  census 
made  for  the  owner  of  the  esUle,  dur- 
ing  his  lifetime,  and  not,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  being  in  a  tomb,  after 
his  death,  he  himself  being  present  to 
receive  the  report.  The  tubjects  r»> 
lating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Egyptians,  so  conunon  in  their 
tombs,  are  intended  to  show  their 
ordinary  occupations,  and  are  a  sort 
of  epitome  of  life,  w  the  career  of  Rwn 
on  earth,  previous  to  his  admission  to 
the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  are, 
therefore,  illustrative  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  geiMral,  and  are  not 
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confined  eidusively  to  the  occupant 
of  the  tomb. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
are  three  false  doorwavs,  of  a  style 
rarely  met  with,  eicept  in  the  vldnity 
of  the  pyramids,  not  very  unlike  tboee 
at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  came 
fh>m  a  tomb  near  the  sphinx.  In  the 
floor  before  each  is  a  pit,  where  the 
bodies  were  buried ;  and  I  have  gene- 
rally observed,  that  a  pit  mar  be 
looked  for  beneath  these  false  cioors^ 
as  before  the  stelv  in  the  walls  of 
tombs,  at  Beni  Hassan  and  other 
places. 

Some  sculpture  and  hieroglvphica 
may  also  be  found  in  tombe  under  the 
brow  of  the  rock,  near  the  northern 
causeway ;  some  of  which  have  ordketf 
Tooft  of  stone.  But  the  most  curious 
arcAsJ  iomh  is  that  to  the  N.  of  the 
supposed  temple  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
second  pyramid,  which  I  have  already 
noticed.  It  has  columns  before  it,  and 
is  of  the  time  of  Psamaticus,  in  the 
7th  century  a.  c. 

I.    CAUSaWAT. 

The  9omih«m  etnunoajf  I  have  al- 
readv  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the 
third  pyramid,  to  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  intended  to  convey  the 
stones  up  the  hill  fh>m  the  plain,  aAer 
having  been  brought  from  the  river. 
I  stated  it  was  broken ;  but  at  the 
base  of  the  rocky  height,  to  the  south 
c^  the  well  and  palm  trvei,  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  appears,  witli  an  open- 
ing in  the  centre,  for  the  passage  of 
persons  travelling  by  the  edge  of 
the  desert  during  the  high  Nile.  The 
stones  were,  no  doubt,  carried  on 
sledges  by  these  causeways  to  the  py- 
ramids.  That  of  the  greet  pyramid  is 
described  by  Herodotus  as  5  stades 
long,  lOorgyes  (fisthoms)  broad,  and 
8  high,  of  polished  stones  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  animals  (hiero- 
glyphics), and  it  look  no  less  than  10 
years  to  complete  it.  Though  the 
siae  of  the  stade  is  uncertain,  we  naj 
take  an  average  of  610  feel,  which  will 
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rtquire  this  causeway  to  bsre  been 
30.50  feet  in  length,  a  measurement 
agr^ng  Tery  well  with  the  1000  yards 
of  Pococke,  though  we  can  now  no 
longer  trace  it  for  more  than  1484 
feet ;  the  rest  befng  buried  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
inundation.  Its  present  breadth  is 
only  SS  feet,  the  outer  faces  having 
fidlen,  but  the  height  of  85  exceeds 
that  given  by  Herodotus;  and  it  is 
evident,  fW>m  the  actual  height  of  the 
hill,  Arom  80  to  85  feet,  to  whose 
surface  the  causeway  necessarily 
reached,  and  from  his  allowing  100 
feet  from  the  plain  to  the  top  of  this 
hill,  that  the  expression  8  orgyes  (48 
feet)  is  an  oversight  either  of  the 
historian  or  his  copyists.     It  was  re- 

Cjred  by  the  caliphs  and  Memlook 
ngs,  who  made  use  of  the  same 
causeway  to  carry  back  to  the  *<  Ara- 
bian shore  *'  those  blocks  that  had  be- 
fore cost  so  much  time  and  labour 
to  transport  fVom  its  mountains ;  and 
several  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
capital  were  constructed  with  the 
stones  of  the  quarried  pyramid. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  causeway  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  second  pyramid,  unlets  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  taken  away  when 
no  longer  required,  and  the  stones 
used  for  other  purposes;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  cause- 
way of  the  third  pyramid,  we  might 
attribute  the  northern  one  to  the 
caliphs,  and  thus  explain  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  who  says,  that 
owing  to  the  sandy  base  on  which  it 
was  built,  it  hod  entirely  disap- 
peared in  his  time.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  black  stones,  a  sort  of  basal- 
tic trap,  lying  some  way  to  the  south 
of  the  great  causeway,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to,  and 
to  point  out  the  site  of,  a  fallen  cause- 
way ;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone  appear  near  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  face  of  the  great  pyramid,  as 
if  forming  part  of  the  same  work. 
There  is  some  probability  of  the  cause- 
way having  b^n  made  of  hard  stone 


of  this  kind :  the  same  basaltic  blocka 
are  found  near  the  other  pyramids  of 
Abooseer  and  SaUiAra :  and  if  the 
tombe  interfere  with  the  line  it  took, 
we  may  account  for  this  by  supposing 
them  to  have  been  built  after  the  py- 
ramid was  completed,  and  the  cause- 
way no  longer  wanted.  Again,  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  causeway 
should  carry  the  stones  towards  the 
centre,  than  to  the  comer,  of  the 
pyramid;  and  the  direction  of  the 
present  causeway,  instead  of  being 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  stonee 
were  brought,  is  in  the  line  of  Cairo. 
This  certainly  seems  to  indicate  ao 
Arab  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  of  the  third  pyramid  is  not  of 
black  stone ;  it  is  evidently  Egyptian, 
and  not  Arab  work :  no  mention  ia 
made  by  Herodotus  or  others  of 
black  stone;  and  tlie  same  expres- 
sion of  **  polished  stones,*'  applied  to 
this  as  to  the  pyramid,  are  strong  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  present 
causeway  being  the  original  one 
built  by  Cheops,  subsequently  re- 
paired by  the  Arab  sultans. 

/    SMALL   rvaAMIDS     MZAK     THAT    OP 
CHKOPS MATUaS  OP   THE   ROCK. 

To  the  east  of  the  great  pyramid 
are  three  tmalUr  onet,  built  in  de- 
grees or  stages,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  three  on  the  south  of  the  pyramid 
of  Mycerinus.  The  centre  one  is 
stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  of 
whom  he  relates  a  ridiculous  story, 
only  surpassed  in  improbability  by 
another  he  tells  of  the  daughter  of 
Rhampsinitus.  It  is  1 23  feet  square, 
which  is  less  than  the  measurement 
given  by  the  historian  of  1^  ple- 
tlirum,  or  about  1 50  feet ;  but  this 
difference  mav  be  accounted  for  by 
its  ruined  condition.  About  180  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  northentmost  of 
these  tliree  small  pyramids,  and  .300 
to  the  east  of  that  of  Cheops,  is  n 
psssage  cut  in  the  rock,  descending 
from  the  north,  and  ascending  again 
to  the  south,  which  might  be  sup- 
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poMd  to  mark  the  tite  of  a  fourth 
pyramid,  did  not  Herodotus,  by  mco- 
tiooioff  three  only,  prore  that  none 
eiiated  there  in  bit  time.  Near  this 
laoe  of  the  great  pyramid  are  three 
tieochet  of  considerable  umb,  which 
some  hare  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  miiing  the  mortar ;  there  are  also 
some  smaller  trenches,  and  steps  cut 
In  the  rock.  In  various  places  near  the 
great  pyramid,  the  object  of  which  it 
u  not  easy  to  determine.  The  rock 
hereabouu  abounds  in  nummulites 
and  other  fossil  remains,  common,  as 
Pliny  Justly  obsenres,  in  the  moun- 
tains Of  the  African  chain,  but  which 
Strabo  supposed  to  be  the  petrified 
residue  of  the  barley  and  lentils  of 
the  workmen.  Lentils,  no  doubt, 
constituted  their  principal  food,  to- 
gether with  the  three  roots,  /pJ^ 
onions,  and  garlic  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, all  of  which  are  still  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  lower  orders  of 
Egyptians;  and  when  we  see  the 
errors  of  the  present  day,  we  readily 
forgive  the  geographer  for  hi«  fanci- 
ful conclusion.  The  nummulite  is 
the  Nautilus  Mammilla,  or  Lenticu- 
laris. 

k,  DATK  or  THM  rraAMios. 

Respecting  the  doit  of  the  pyra- 
mids, it  is  very  evident  that  Hero- 
dotus is  far  from  right,  when  he 
places  Cheops  (or  Suphit)  sAer  Mos- 
ris  and  Scsostris,  who  were  kings 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  though  Re- 
mescs  the  Great  corresponds  to  Se- 
sostris,  there  was  an  older  Pharaoh  of 
this  name,  mentioned  by  Manetho  in 
the  13th  dynasty,  which  has  led  to 
the  mistakes  made  by  Greek  writers 
respecting  this  king.  It  is  probable 
that  the  pyramids  are  the  oldest  mo- 
numents in  Egypt,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  kings  who  built 
them  reigned  some  time  before  the 
age  of  the  Osirtasens  and  the  16th 
dynasty.  But  whether  thejr  governed 
the  whole,  or  part  only,  of  Egypt,  it 
is  not  easy  to  detefminti  fnm  the 
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aheence  of  monnmenta  in  the  The* 
baid  of  that  remote  period.  I  have 
supposed  the  date  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid, or  the  reign  of  Suphis,  to  be 
about  9190  b.c.  ;  but  this  is  a  con- 
jecture, which  remaina  to  he  con- 
firmed or  refuted  by  Aitore  dlsoo- 
veriea.  At  all  events,  the  opinion  of 
thoee  who  conclude,  ftom  the  pyii^ 
mids  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Homer,  that  they  did 
not  eiist  before  the  Eiodus,  nor  at 
the  time  of  the  poet,  is  totally  in- 
admissible ;  and  we  may,  with  equal 
readiness,  reject  the  ssssrtion  of  thoee 
who  pretend  that  the  Jews  aided  in 
their  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  that 
those  kings  were  foreigners,  am- 
ments  may  be  found  both  to  renite 
and  support  iL  The  style  of  acrid- 
tecture,  the  sculptures  in  the  tombi^ 
and  the  scenes  they  represent,  are  all 
Egyptian ;  and  there  are  no  subjects 
relating  to  another  race,  or  to  cus- 
toms differing  fVom  those  of  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
aversion  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for  the 
memory  of  their  founders,  if  really 
true,  would  accord  with  the  opprea* 
sion  of  foreign  tyranU ;  other  stran- 
gers who  ruled  in  Egypt  employed 
native  architects  and  sculptors;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  eicep- 
tion  of  the  spbini,  Campbell's  tomb, 
and  a  few  others,  the  pyramids  and 
the  monuments  about  tliem  are  con- 
fined to  nearly  the  same  period.  But 
however  strong  the  last  may  appear 
in  favour  of  a  foreign  dynasty,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  tomba  of 
fieni  Hassan  were  in  like  nsanner 
made  within  the  short  period  of  tero 
or  three  reigns;  and  many  other 
cemeteries  seem  to  have  been  used 
for  a  limited  time,  both  at  Thebes 
and  other  places. 

I  nraAMio  or  ▲booroass. 
At  Ahooro^,  about  5  miles  to  the 
northward,  is  another  ruined  pyrm- 
mid,  which,  from    the  decompoeed 
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condition  of  the  stoue,  has  the  Ap- 
pearance of  still  greater  age  than 
thoie  of  Oceieh.  It  stands  on  a 
ridge  of  hills»  that  skirt  the  desert 
behind  Kerdisseh,  and  forms  the 
southern  side  of  a  large  Talley,  a 
branch  of  the  Bahr  el  Fargh,  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  pre- 
sently. The  pyramid  itself  has  only 
about  5  or  6  courses  of  stone  re- 
maininff,  and  contains  nothing  but 
an  underground  chamber,  to  which 
a  broad  inclined  passage,  160  feet 
long,  descends  at  an  angle  of  999 
35',  on  the  north  side.  These  are 
the  raeasuremenu  given  by  Colonel 
Vysc,  who  calculates  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  to  be  S20  feet  square,  and 
the  chamber  AO  by  15,  with  smaller 
apartments  over  it,  as  in  the  great  py- 
ramid of  Geeseh. 

Near  the  pyramid  to  the  westward 
iH  anotlier  stone  ruin ;  and  a  cause- 
way 30  feet  broad  leads  up  to  the 
height  on  which  they  bolli  stand, 
from  the  northward;  tlie  length  of 
which  is  said  by  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  to  be  4950  feut.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  granite  is  scattered  around 
the  pyramid,  mostly  broken  into 
small  fragments,  with  which  (if  ever 
finished )  it  was  probably  once  cased. 
From  the  hill  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Nile;  and  being  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  great  pyra- 
mids, it  commands  them,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  them  in 
an  interesting  position,  with  those  of 
Aboos^er,  Sakkiiro,  and  Dash6or,  in 
the  distance.  This  view  is  also  re- 
markable from  its  explaining  the  ex- 
pression **penin»ulat  on  which  the 
pyramids  stand,"  used  to  denote  the 
isolated  position  of  the  hill.  It  is  the 
same  that  Pliny  applies  to  the  isolated 
rocky  district  about  Syene. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
hills  of  Abooroash  are  some  massive 
crude  brick  walls,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  village,  with  a  few  unin- 
teresting tombs  in  the  rock ;  and  in 
the  sandy  plain  to  the  south  of  them 
is  the  tomb  of  the  shekh  who  has  given 


bis  name,  Abooro«4b,  to  the  mined 
pyramid. 

III.    THE  TWO   AtLAM  BRIDOSa. 

A  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
way  from  the  pyramids  of  Geeich  to 
Abooroash,  you  pass,  some  way  inland 
to  the  right,  the  two  sioiu  hridgn  of 
several  arches  built  by  the  Arab  sul- 
tans. They  have  each  two  Arabic 
inscriptions,  mentioning  the  king  hj 
whom  they  were  built,  and  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  westernmost 
of  the  two  has  on  one  side  the  name 
of  Noser  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Ka-la6on,  with  the  date  716  a.  h. 
(1317-18,  A.  D.);  and  on  the  other 
that  of  £1  Ashraf  Abool  Nusr  Ka'«Sd- 
bay  e'  Zaheree,  with  thedate~884  a.h. 
(a.  d.  1480).  The  eastern  bridge 
has  the  name  of  the  latter  king  on 
both  sides,  and  the  same  date  of  884 
A.  H.  when  they  were  both  completed 
or  repaiied. 

Half  way  from  the  pyramids  to 
Abooroash  arc  the  remains  of  an  old 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  now 
a  heap  of  pottery  and  bricks. 

n.    BUSIRIS. 

Close  to  the  pyramids  was  an  an- 
cient village  called  Buairis,  from  which 
the  people  used  to  ascend  them,  being 
paid,  no  doubt,  by  visitors,  as  the 
peasants  are  by  travellers  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  go  over  the  casing  to  the 
top  of  tlie  second  pyramid.  The 
steps  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been 
cut  in  the  face  of  that  pyramid,  were 
probably  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
people  who  ascend  it  in  modem  times, 
being  merely  small  holes  sufficiently 
deep  and  broad  to  place  the  feet  and 
hands.  The  same  kind  of  rude  steps 
were  probably  cut  in  tlie  faces  of  the 
great  pyramid  also,  before  the  casing 
was  removed,  which,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Abd  e'  Latif,  did  not  happen  till 
a  late  time. 

The  village  of  Busiris  may  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  one  of  those 
below  the  pyramids :  that  called  £1 
Hamra,  "the  red,"  or,  more  com- 
monly, £1  K6m.el.Aswed,  "the  black 
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to  the  N.  £.,  it  evidently 
•ndtot ;  and  anotber  ttood  jutt  above 
the  two  kafrtt  or  hamlets,  to  tlie  louth 
of  R6in-eU  Aswed.  A  Greek  insorip- 
tioo  found  before  the  sphinx  speaks 
of  •<  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  village  of 
Busiris  in  the  L^polite  nome,  who 
live  near  the  pyramids,  the  scribes  of 
the  dutrict  and  the  scribes  of  the 
village  (the  tapogrammaU  and  the 
€omogrammaU)f  dedicating  the  stone 
fltcla  **  on  which  it  was  inscribed ;  — a 
sufficient  proof  that  Busiris  was  cloie 
to  the  pyramids,  and  farther  to  the  N. 
than  the  modern  Aboos^r,  which 
stands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  I^to- 
polite,  and  within  the  Memphite, 
nome.  It  has  succeeded  to  the  name, 
though  not  to  the  site,  of  the  ancient 
village ;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
of  the  Arab  form  of  the  Egyptian 
word ;  and  Aboos^r  is  the  modern 
name  of  Busins  in  the  Delu,  near 
Sebennytus,  and  of  Busiris,  the  sup- 
posed Nilopolis,  near  the  Heracleo- 
polite  nome. 

o.  rraAMios  ow  aboosees  (abusis). 

Ahootitr  is  7|  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  great  pyramid,  and  has 
the    mounds    of   an   ancient    town. 
Half  way,  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of 
Shebrem^nt,   is  a  small   ruin ;    and 
about  one  mile  to  Uie  N.  of  Aboos^r 
arc  the  pyramids  to  which  it  has  given  ] 
Its  name.   There  is  also  another  pyra*  i 
mid  standing  alone,  and  bearing  '25^ 
W.  of  N.  from  the  great  pyramid  of 
Abooft^er,  from  which  it   is  distant 
about   S970   feet,   or,    according   to 
Colonel  Vysc,  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
He  gi?e^  the  base  of  it   1^  feet  4 
incliM  M]uare ;  and  on  a  block  used  in 
building  it,  probably  taken  from  an 
older    monument,    is   the    name  of 
_    _     one  of  the  early  Pharaohs. 
In  the  plain  below  are  the 
remains  of  a  stone  building, 
M        opparently  a   temple,  run- 
n  p       nt'cted  with  the  pyramid  by 
1 1         a  causeway  ;  and  al>out  half 
way  between  this  and  tlie 
pyramids  of  Aboos^,  art 


other  vestiges  of  masonry,  now  a  heap 
of  broken  IVagmenta  of  white  stone. 
Fifty  paces  to  the  £•  of  the  northern- 
most pyramid  of  Abooato,  la  a 
temple,  and  a  causeway  leading  from 
it  to  the  plain ;  and  some  distance  to 
the  S.  of  this  is  another  causeway 
leading  to  the  central  pyramid,  at  the 
side  of  which  lie  fragmenta  of  black 
stone  that  once  paved  it 

Besides  the  pyramids  are  8  or  9 
other  stone  ruins,  one  of  which,  to 
the  S.  W.  of  the  large  pyramid,  is  78 
pacea  by  80,  with  an  entrance  on  the 
N.  It  has  perpendicular  sides,  and 
some  of  the  stones  measure  nearly  17 
feet  in  length.  In  the  largest  of  these 
pyramids  the  degrees,  or  stories,  are 
exposed,  the  triangular  portloits  that 
filled  up  the  spaces  having  been  re- 
moved. It  measured  originally,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Vyse,  359  feet  9 
inches  square,  and  227  feet  10  inches 
high,  now  reduced  to  325  feet  and 
164  feet.  The  northernmost  one  is 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure  137 
paces  square ;  the  pyramid  itself  being 
about  213  feet  snuare,  or  216,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Vyse,  having  been 
originally  257  feet ;  and  its  height 
of  162  feet  9  inches  is  now  reduced 
to  118. 

p.  rvaAMiDS  or  sAxxAaA — TOMaa. 

Those  of  SaAA^ro,  about  3  miles 

more  to  the  S.,  are  worthy  of  a  visit, 

and  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among 

the  **  many  pyramids  on  the  brow  of 

hills**  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  whicfa 

he  included  no  doubt  those  of  Geeseh, 

Aboos^r,    SakUra,    ar.d    Dash6or. 

The  largest  pyramid  of  Sakkira  has  its 

degrees    or  stories  stripped  of  their 

triangular    exterior.       It     measures 

about  1 37  paces  square  ;  or,  according 

to  Colonel  Vyse*s  measurements.  Si  I 

feet  2  inches  on  the  N.  and  8.  facet, 

and  393  feet  1 1  inches  on  the  E.  and 

W.,  and  is  surrounded  by  what  nsay 

be  considered  a  sacred  enclosure,  about 

1 7  50  feet  by  950  feet.     Within,  it  re- 

serobles  a  hollow  dome,     supported 

here  and   there  by  wooden  raAtn. 
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Sectn. 


At  Um  end  of  the  panagc,  oppo-  i  tome  bierogljrphict  conteininf  tiie 
■it«  the  entFuice  to  this  dome,  is  a  square  title  or  beimer  of  a  rcnr  old 
small  chamber,  re-opened  about  17  king,  apparently  with  Ids  name  plaoed 
3r««rs  ago,  on  whose  door- way  are  |  outside,  and  not,  as  usual,  within,  an 


Qi^^r^^i^in 


(repeated) 


OTsl.  It  may,  howerer,  be  obsenred,  that  this  chamber  and  its 
entrance  passsge  appear  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
pyramid.  The  chamber  was  lined  with  blue  slabs  similar  to 
those  now  called  Dutch  tiles ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  vitrified  porcelain  was  a  very  old  invention  in 
Egypt,  and  continued  in  vogue  there  till  a  late  period,  even 
after  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  foundation  of  Cairo.  All  had 
been  carefully  closed,  and  concealed  by  masonry;  but  the 
treasures  it  contained,  if  any,  had  long  since  been  removed. 


(n*pcatrd) 


In  ihtf  fttce  of  the  rocks  to  the 
VAiitwartl,  near  the  cultivated  land,  is  a 
vuuhed  tomb  of  the  time  of  P«ama- 
tIcuH  II.,  of  hewn  stone.  This,  and 
othcii  near  the  pyramids  of  Oeeseh, 
are  ihv  ohleti  »tvHt  arches  hitherto  dis- 
covered, having  l>een  erected  more 
than  (lOO  years  before  our  era.  That 
ktyle  of  building,  however,  was 
known  lo  the  Kgyptiant  long  before, 
even  as  early  at  the  time  of  Amu- 
nopli  I.  ancf  Thothnio*  III.  of  the 
ISthdynakty,  who  lived  in  1570  and 
H90b.  c,  lomo  tombs  with  arched 
roofk  lading  found  at  Thebes  of  that 
period :  und  if  tltey,  like  others  built 
in  the  time  of  the  96th  dynasty,  are 
of  crude  brick,  they  are  not  less  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  invention  of 
the  arch. 

Among  the  most  curioifs  objects  at 
Sakk&ra  are  the  ibis  mummy  pits  to 
the  north  of  the  great  pyramid, 
and  nearly  due  west  of  the  village 
of  Abootder.  Near  the  same  spot 
are  also  found  mummies  of  snakes, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  other  animols.  The 
ibises  have  been  put  into  long  earthen 
pots,  very  like  those  used  in  making 
sugar ;  but,  owinc  to  the  damp,  they 
are  mostly  reduced  to  powder ;  and 


unless  a  small  opening  is  made  in 
them  to  ascertain  their  contents,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  not  worth  taking 
away. 

The  mummied  ibises  of  Thebes  are 
much  better  preserved;  and,  instead 
of  being  in  pits,  are  put  up  in  ban- 
dages, like  cats  and  other  animals. 

In  tlie  human  mummy  pits  at  Sak- 
kin  objects  of  curiosity  and  value 
are  often  found,  though  some  are  oc- 
casionally damaged  by  the  damp, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  many 
of  the  tombs,  which  are  often  more 
than  70  feet  deep.  This  is  more 
surprising  as  the  Egyptians  generally 
calculated  very  accurately  tlie  changes 
that  took  place  in  their  country,  and 
could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing rise  of  the  level  of  their 
river.  Here,  as  about  the  pjrramids 
of  Geeteh,  representations  of  the 
pigmy  deity  of  Memphis  are  fre- 
quently met  with ;  from  whose  name 
rthah.Sokari,  or  Pthah-Sokari. Osi- 
ris, Mr.  Salt,  with  great  ingenuity, 
suggested  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
SakkAra. 

Some  years  ago  many  curious 
sculptured  tomba  were  seen  on  the 
high  plain  near  these  pyramids,  con* 
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taining  tbe  names  of  aodcnt  kings, 
iiMBy  of  which  were  dettroycd  hy 
Mohammed  B«j  DefUrdar  to  build 
his  palact  of  ICmt  Dubarra. 

Besides  the  great  pjrramid  of  Sak- 
k4ia,  are  nina  or  ten  smaller  ones, 
and  the  Mustaba  Pharaoon,  or 
**  Pharaoh's  throne,'*  and  other  ruins ; 
which,  as  well  as  th«  mummy  pits, 
and  the  general  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  all  these  objects,  hsTe  been 
fully  described  by  Pococke  and  Colo- 
nel Howard  Vyse. 

q.  rraAMios  or  DA8H6oa. 

The  stone  pynunids  of  Daak6cr, 
or  IfcasAHA,  have  both  been  opened. 
Tlietr  entrances  are  to  the  north,  as  in 
thote  of  Geeseh.  The  summit  of  the 
•econd  or  southernmost  one  was 
finished  at  a  different  angle  from  tlie 
lower  part ;  and  from  its  being  the 
only  pyramid  of  this  form,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  they  depressed  the 
angle  in  order  more  speedily  to  com- 
plete it ;  for,  had  it  retained  its  ori- 
ginal talus,  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably higher.  Tn  the  passage  are 
some  hieroglyphics,  cut  perhaps  by 
a  visitor  at  a  late  period.  The 
northernmost  of  these  pyramids  mea- 
sures, according  to  Colonel  Vyse,  7(X) 
feet  square,  having  been  originally 
71 9  ft.  5  in. ;  and  of  iu  former  height 
of  34 S  A.  7  in.,  there  now  remain 
3?6  a,  6  in.  Tlie  southernmost  one 
has  the  angle  of  iu  casing  in  the 
lower  part  54^  W  46'',  and  the  upper 
part  42*'  59'  26". 

Here  are  also  two  crude  brick  py- 
ramids in  one  of  which  I  could  trace 
the  base  of  a  chamber.  The  question 
tlien  naturally  suggests  itself  bow  was 
this  roofed  ?  Tlte  chambers  of  the 
crude  brick  pyramids  of  Thebes  are 
all  vaulted,  and  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  roof  of  this  wts  sup- 
l^orted  in  any  other  way.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Asjchis,  wishing  to  sur- 
psss  all  other  kings  who  had  reigned 
before  him  in  Egypt,  made  a  brick 
pyramid  for  his  monument,  to  which 


ha  affixed  this  santence  engraead  on 
stone:  ^  Do  not  despise  me,  when 
compared  to  the  stone  pyramida ;  I 
am  as  superior  to  them  as  Jupiter  to 
the  other  Gods.  For  men  plunging 
poles  into  a  lake,  and  collecting  the 
mud  thus  extracted,  formed  it  into 
bricks,  of  which  they  made  me."  Dr. 
Richardson  justly  asks,  in  what  could 
this  superiority  over  stone  pyramids 
consist?  and  suggests,  that  it  points  to 
the  invention  of  the  arch  that  rooM 
its  chambera ;  —  which,  provided 
Asychis  lived  prior  to  the  16th  and 
1 8Ui  dynasties,  may  possibly  be  true. 
Those  of  Dash6or,  and  otlier  places, 
doubtless  imitated  the  original  brick 
pyramid  of  Asychis,  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  peculiarities  of  style  ;  but  wt 
are  uncertain  if  either  of  these  two, 
or  those  at  the  entrance  of  the  F;f- 
6om,  have  a  claim  to  the  honour  of 
bearing  that  notable  inscription. 

Some  give  it  to  the  northernmost 
of  the  Dash6or  brick  pyramids,  where 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  discovered,  in 
the  temple  before  it,  a  stone  bearing 
part  of  an  early  king's  name,  pro- 
bably Asychis.  This  pyramid,  be 
says,  measured  originally  350  feet 
square,  and  was  SI5  fret  6  inches 
higli,  of  which  90  feet  now  only  re- 
main ;  and  the  southern  one  was  349 
feet  6  inches  square,  and  S67  feet  4 
Inches  high,  now  reduced  to  1 56  feet« 
Thera  is  also  a  small  one  of  brick» 
close  to  the  south  of  the  second  stone 
pyramid,  originally  181  feet  square, 
and  106  feet  high. 

Large  groves  of  sditf,  or  acanthus, 
extend  along  tlie  edge  of  the  culti* 
vated  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sakkiira  and  Dash6or,  and  have 
succeeded  to  those  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  thouch  the  town  of  Acan- 
thus, if  DiocKMiis  is  right  in  his  dis- 
Unce  of  ISO  stadia  from  Memphis, 
stood  much  further  to  the  S.  A 
large  dyke  runs  from  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  ril^ 
lege  of  Sakkira,  to  the  mounds  of 
Memphis,  at  Mitrahenny. 
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MmfkU  m  stjM  in  Coptic  Mcfi, 
Moaif»  mad  Mcnf,  whick  laH  k  ti»- 
ditioaally  prcMrrcd  by  the  modsm 
Egjrptuutt*  though  the  only  cxisftiiig 
town,  whow  nune  reMmblcs  it*  is 
Meooof  in  the  Delta.  The  Egyp- 
tians called  it  Pknouf,  Mcmi, 
Membe,  and  Menofire  (Ma-nolVe), 
"the  place  of  good;**  which  Plu- 
tarh  translates  **  the  haven  of  good 
men  ;**  though  it  seems  rather  to  re- 
fer to  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  the 
representatire  of  goodness,  than  to 
the  virtues  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
hieroglyphics  it  was  styled  **  Me- 
noHre,  the  land  of  the  pyramid  ;**  and 
sometimes  £i-Pthah,  •*  the  abode  of 
Pthah,'*  as  well  as  **  the  city  of  the 
white  wall.** 

In  the  time  of  Aboolfeda,  a.d. 
1 34S,  the  remains  of  Memphis  were 
very  extensure,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  now  exists  but  a  large  co- 
lossus of  Rcraeses  II.,  a  few  fVag- 
roents  of  granite,  and  some  sub- 
structions. Herodotus  and  Diodorut 
fitate  that  two  statues  were  erected  by 
Sesostris,  one  of  himself  and  another 
of  his  queen,  with  those  of  four  of 
his  sons,  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
or  Pthah ;  and  as  the  name  of  that 
conqueror  seems  often  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  Remeses,  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  one  of  the  two  they  mention. 
The  statues  of  Sesostris  were  SO  cu- 
bits (45  feet)  high  ;  the  other  four, 
S(0  cubits  (30  feet).  The  colossus  is 
unfortunately  broken  at  the  feet,  and 
part  of  the  cap  is  wanting;  but  its 
total  height  may  be  estimated  at  42 
feet  8  inches,  without  the  pedestal. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  which 
is  perfectly  preserved,  is  very  beau- 
tifuL 

The  stone  is  a  white  silicious  lime- 
stone} very  hard,  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  high  polish.  From  the  neck  of 
the  king  is  suspended  an  amulet  or 
breast-plate,  like  that  of  the  Urim  and 

Thummim  of  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
is  the  royal  prenomen  supported  by 


Ptfaah  oo  CM  lidc^  and  by  his  emu- 
templar  companion  FiMht  (Bnbmtit) 
oo  tbo  otiwr.  In  the  ecntio,  aad  •! 
the  side  of  hit  girdle,  are  the  mom 
and  prenomen  of  thb  Rememi,  and 
in  hit  hand  be  holds  a  scroll,  bctfing 
at  one  end  the  name  Amun-mu- 
Remeaea.  A  figure  of  hb  dau^ter 
b  represented  at  his  sid&  It  is  on 
a  small  scale,  her  shoulder  reaching 
little  above  the  level  of  his  knee. 

If  this  be  really  one  of  the  ttaftOM 
mentioned  by  the  historian,  it  marks 
the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Pthah ;  a  fact  that  might  be  ascer- 
tained by  excavating  behind  it,  follow- 
ing the  direction  in  which  it  stood. 
Durinff  the  high  Nile,  it  is  nearly 
covered  with  water,  and  parts  of  the 
ancient  Memphis  are  no  longer  ap- 
proachable; the  traveller,  therefore, 
who  goes  up  the  Nile  in  October,  had 
better  defer  his  visit  to  Mitrahenny 
till  his  return.  This  beautiful  statue 
was  discovered  by  Signer  Cavigliaand 
Mr.  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  g^ven 
to  the  British  Museum,  on  condition 
of  its  being  takeu  to  England,  but  the 
fear  of  the  expense  seems  to  have 
hitherto  prevented  its  removal.  When 
tlie  Turks  have  burnt  it  for  lime,  it 
will  be  regretted. 

Tliere  is  very  little  else  worthy  of 
remark  amidst  the  mounds  of  Mem- 
phis. Near  the  colossus  lies  a  small 
figure  of  red  granite,  broken  at  the 
wrist.  To  tlie  south  of  this  is  a  lime- 
stone block,  on  which  is  sculptured 
the  god  Nilus,  probably  binding  tlte 
throne  of  a  king,  which  is  broken  a- 
way ;  and  beyond  it  are  two  statues 
of  red  granite,  one  entirely  corroded 
by  exposure,  the  other  holding  a  loug 
fte/o,  surmounted  by  tlic  bust  of  a  king 
wearing  a  necklace  and  a  bead-dress  of 
horns,  with  a  globe  and  two  ostrich 
feathers.  On  the  stela  is  a  column 
of  hieroglyphics,  containing  the  ban- 
ner and  name  of  Remeses  the  Great, 
with  the  title  **  Lord  of  the  assemblies, 
like  his  father  Pthah.*' 

Though  the  mounds  of  Memphis 
lie  chiefly  about  Mitrahenny,  it  is  pro- 
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babk  tint  the  Sarmpcum  ww  in  the 
directioo  of  Sakkl^,  at  we  learn 
IVom  Scraboi  that  it  was  in  a  **  very 
sandy  ipoc,**  which  could  only  be  near 
the  dcteit.  Judging  too,  from  the 
■ae  of  Tbebct,  we  may  reidily  ima- 
gine that  Memphifl  extended  as  far  as 
the  desert,  to  the  westward  ;  and 
IXodorus  calculates  iu  circuit  at  150 
stades,  or  upwards  of  17  English 
miles,  requiring  a  diameter  of  nearly 
6  milea.  The  Ssrapeum,  indeed,  was 
probably  outside  the  circuit  of  the 
dty,  if  what  Macrobius  says  be  true, 
that  the  temple  of  tliis  deity  was  never 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of  an 
Egyptian  town ;  and  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Memphis,  at  Mitrahenny, 
to  the  sandy  slope  of  the  desert,  is  far 
finom  being  too  much  for  the  sise  of 
such  a  city,  even  if  we  deduct  consi- 
derably from  the  dimensions  given 
by  Diodorus.  It  probably  extended 
from  near  the  river  at  Dcdreshayn  to 
Sakkilra,  which  only  allows  a  breadth 
east  and  west  of  3  miles,  and  its  long- 
est  diameter  was  probably  north  and 
south.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  if 
Memphis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  include  tl)e  whole  of  a  large 
city  witJiin  one  circuit :  Tl>ebcs,  even 
with  iu  100  gates,  bad  no  wall;  and 
we  find  there,  as  in  other  cities,  tliat 
portions  alone  were  walled  round, 
comprehending  the  temples  and  otlier 
precious  monuments.  In  places  of 
great  extent,  as  Thebes,  each  temple 
bad  its  own  circuit,  generally  a  thick 
crude  brick  wall  with  stone  gate- ways, 
sometimes  within  another  of  greater 
extent ;  and  the  quarters  of  the  troops, 
or  citadel,  were  surrounded  by  a  ma«- 
si%e  wall  of  the  same  materials,  with 
an  inclined  way  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart. 

The  temples  of  Memphis  were,  no 
doubt,  encompassed  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  a  sacred  enclosure ;  and  the 
•*  white  wall "  was  the  fortified  part  of 
the  city,  in  which  tiie  Egyptians  look 
refuge  w  lien  defeated  by  the  Tersian^ 
This  whiu  fortresa  was  very  ancient, 


and  from  it  Memphb  was  called  the 
•*  dty  of  the  white  wall." 

Memphis  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Menes,  the  first  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having 
changed  the  course  of  the  river,  whi^ 
previously  *<  flowed  under  the  Libyan 
mountains,*'  and  for  which  be  opened 
a  new  channel,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  Aral>ian  and  Libyan  chain, 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  Nile.  According 
to  Herodotus,  tlie  river  was  turned  off 
about  100  stadia  above  Memphis; 
and  the  dykes  constructed  at  this 
point,  to  prevent  iu  returning  to  iU 
original  channel,  were  kept  up  with 
great  care  by  his  successors,  even  to 
the  time  of  tlie  Persians.  At  Kafr 
el  Iy4t,  14  miles  above  Mitrahenny, 
the  Nile  takes  a  considerable  curre 
to  the  eastward,  and  would,  if  the 
previous  diiectlon  of  iU  course  con- 
tinued, run  immediately  below  the 
Libyan  mountains  to  Sakkiira;  and 
the  slight  difference  between  this  dis- 
Unce  and  the  approximate  measure- 
ment of  Herodotus  offers  no  objec- 
tion. Indeed,  if  we  calculate  from 
the  outside  of  tlie  town,  which  the 
historian  doubtless  did,  we  shall  find 
that  the  bend  of  Kafr  el  Iy4t  agrees 
exactly  with  his  100  stadia,  or  about 
1 1 )  miles,  Mitrahenny  being,  as  before 
suted,  at  the  centre  of  Memphis. 

The  canal  that  now  runs  between 
Sakkira  and  Mitrahenny,  and  con- 
tinues thence  through  the  plain  below 
the  great  pyramids  has  probably  suc- 
ceeded to  an  ancient  one  that  passed 
through  Memphis,  and  brought  the 
water  of  Uie  Nile  to  the  famous  lake, 
which  was  "on  the  north  and  «ea 
of  the  city.-  This  lake  was  excavated 
by  Menes.  Herodotus  says  it  was 
made  on  the  north  and  wea  side,  and 
not  on  the  east,  because  the  river  was 
in  the  may  ;  slniwing  that  Memphis 
stood  near  Uie  Nile;  as  is  further 
proved  by  his  account  of  the  herald 
sent  from  Cambyses  by  water  to  that 
city. 

Tba  siu  of  the  lake  I  beUtre  to  bt 
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close  to  the  dyke  below  Sal^&ra» 
where  •  hollow  ipot  containing  water 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  still  re- 
mains, and  the  recess  in  the  low  hills 
to  the  westward  of  it  accords  with 
the  direction  it  took.  It  was  across 
this  lake  that  the  dead  were  trans- 
ported to  the  tombs  on  the  hill  about 
the  pyramids  of  Sakkira,  and  other 
parts  of  the  cemetery  of  Memphis ; 
and  here  were  performed  the  cere- 
monies which  gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
fables  of  Greek  mythology. 
•  Diodonis,  in  speaking  of  their 
adoption  from  Egypt,  says,  '*  Orpheus 
had  learned  of  the  Egyptians  the 
greater  part  of  his  mystical  ceremo- 
liiet;  the  orgies  that  celebrate  the 
wanderings  (of  Ceres),  and  the  my- 
thology of  the  shades  below  .  .  .,  and 
the  punishments  of  the  impious  in 
Tartatus,  the  Elysian  plains  of  the 
virtuous,  and  the  common  imagery 
of  Bction,  were  all  copied  from  the 
Egyptian  funerals.  Hermes,  the  con* 
diictor  of  souls,  was,  according  to  the 
old  institution  of  Egypt,  to  convey 
the  body  of  Apis  to  an  appointed 
place,  where  it  was  received  by  a  man 
wearing  the  mask  of  Cerberus ;  and 
Orpheus  having  related  this  among 
the  Greeks,  the  fable  was  adopted  by 
Homer,  who  makes  the  Cyllenian 
Hermes  call  forth  the  souls  of  the 
suitors,  holding  his  staff  in  his  hand. 
....  The  river  he  calls  ocean,  as 
they  say,  because  the  Egyptians  call 
the  VAe  oceauus  in  their  language; 
the  gates  of  the  sun  are  derived 
from  Heliopolis  ;  and  tlie  meadow  is 
so  called  from  the  lake  named  Ache- 
rusian,  nekr  Memphis,  which  is  sur- 
rounded  by  beautiful  meadows  and 
canals,  with  lotus  and  flowering 
rushes.  And  it  is  consistent  with 
the  imitation  to  make  the  dead  inhabit 
those  places,  because  the  greater 
number  and  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Egyptian  tombs  are  there ; 
the  bodies  being  ferried  over  the 
river  and  the  Achenisian  lake,  and 
deposited  in  the  catacombs  destined 
to  receive  them.       And  the  rest  of 


the  Grecian  mythology  respecting 
Hades  agrees  also  with  tb«  present 
practice  of  Egypt, where  a  boat,  called 
Bans,  carries  over  the  bodies,  and  a 
penny  is  given  for  the  fare  to  tba 
boatman,  who  is  called  Charon  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  They  say 
there  is  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  same  place,  a  temple  of  the  noc- 
turnal Hecate,  with  the  gates  of  Co- 
cytus  and  of  Lethe^  fastened  with 
braaen  bars ;  and  besides,  other  gates 
of  Truth,  and  near  them  a  figure 
of  Justice,  without  a  head.  In  the 
city  of  Acanths,  on  the  Libyan  ^de 
of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  (about  14 
miles)  fVom  Memphis,  they  say  there 
is  a  barrel  pierced  with  holes,  to 
which  S60  priests  carry  water  from 
tlie  Nile :  and  a  mystery  is  acted  in 
an  assembly  in  that  neighbourhood,  in 
which  a  man  is  made  to  twist  one  end 
of  a  long  rope,  while  other  persons 
untwist  tlie  other  end :  an  allusion  to 
which  has  become  proverbial  in 
Greece.  Melampus,  they  say,  brought 
from  Egypt  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus, 
the  stories  of  Saturn,  and  the  battles 
of  the  Tiuns.  Daedalus  imitated  the 
Egyptian  labyrinth  in  that  which  he 
built  for  king  Minos ;  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth  having  been  constructed  by 
Mendes,  or  by  Marus,  an  ancient 
king  many  years  before  his  time: 
and  the  style  of  the  ancient  statues 
in  Egypt  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
statues  sculptured  in  Greece.  They 
also  say  that  the  very  fine  propylon 
of  Vulcan  in  Memphis  was  the  work 
of  DsDdalus  as  an  architect,  and  that 
being  admired  for  it,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  same 
temple  for  a  wooden  statue  of  him- 
self, the  work  of  his  own  hands; 
that  his  talents  and  inventive  facul- 
ties at  last  acquired  him  even  divine 
honours ;  and  that  there  is  to  this  day 
a  temple  of  Dasdalus,  on  one  of  the 
islands  near  Memphis,  which  is  re- 
vered by  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants.*' 

The  principal  deities  of  Memphis 
were  Pthah,  Apis,  and  Bubastis;  and 


E^lfpt  MEMPHIS. 

tlic  godd«M  lus  liftd  •  magniflcent 
teniae  there,  erected  by  Ametis. 
Thet  of  Pthabyor  Vulcen,  was  odd  to 
hefe  been  founded  by  Menet,  and 
was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  tuc- 
eeeding  monarcbi.  Moerit  erected 
thentftbero  vettibole;  and  Setottris, 
baiidca  the  colonel  statues  above 
mcntiooed,  made  considerable  addi- 
tiooa  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
which  '^he  employed  bis  prisoners 
of  war  to  drag  to  the  temple.*'  Phe- 
ron,  his  son,  also  enriched  it  with 
suitable  presents,  which  he  sent  on 
the  recovery  of  his  sight,  as  he  did  to 
all  the  principal  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  on  the  south  of  the  Temple  of 
Pihah  were  added  the  sacred  grove 
and  Temple  of  Proteus.  The  west- 
em  vestibule,  or  propylvum,  was  the 
work  of  Rhampsinitus,  who  also 
crrcted  two  statues,  25  cubits  in 
height ;  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  south  ;  to  the  former  of  which 
the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of 
summer,  and  to  the  latter  winter. 
Ihm  eastern  was  the  largest  and  mo«t 
magnificent  of  all  these  propyiiea, 
and  excelled  as  well  in  tlie  beauty 
of  its  sculpture  as  in  its  dimensions. 
It  was  built  by  Asychis. 

Several  grsnd  additions  were 
afterwards  made  by  Pfcamaticus,  who, 
besides  the  soutliem  vestibule,  erected 
a  Urge  hyparthral  court  covered  with 
sculpture,  where  Apis  was  kept,  when 
exhibited  in  public  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride 
figures,  12  cubits  in  height,  which 
served  instead  of  columns ;  similar 
no  doubt  to  tho^  in  the  Memno- 
nium  at  Thebes.  1  have  endeavoured 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  interior  of  this 
court  of  Apit  in  my  **  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.** 
(  Frontispiece  of  Vol.  i.) 

Many  other  kings  adorned  this 
magnificent  temple  of  Pthah,  with 
sculpture  and  various  gifks ;  among 
w  hich  may  be  mentioned  the  statue  of 
Sethos,  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Assyrians,  holding  in 
bis  liand  a  mouse,  with  this  inset  ip- 
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tion,  «  Whoever  sees  roe,  let  him  ba 
pious.'  'Amasis,  too,  dedicated  a  ra» 
cumbent  colofsus,  75  feet  long,  in 
this  temple ;  which  is  the  more  sin- 
gular as  there  is  no  Instance  of  an 
Egyptian  statue,  of  early  time,  in 
that  position. 

According  to  Herodottia,  •<  Tba 
ttmenoi  or  sacred  grove  of  PktMena 
was  very  beautiful  and  richly  omn- 
mented.  Some  Phcinicians  of  Tyrt 
settled  at  Memphis,  lived  round  it» 
and  in  consequence  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood received  the  name  of  tht 
Tyrian  camp.  Within  the  Umnm 
was  the  temple  of  Proteus,  which  waa 
called  <of  Venus  the  stranger)*" 
whence  the  historian  conjectured  that 
it  was  of  Helen,  who  was  reported 
to  have  lived  some  thne  at  the  court 
of  tlie  Egyptian  king.  This  is  of 
course  an  idle  Greek  story ;  which, 
like  so  many  others,  shows  bow  ready 
the  Greeks  were  to  derive  every  tiling 
from  their  own  country. 

Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Memphis, 
says,  **  Near  to  the  pyramids  is  Mem* 
phis,  the  royal  residence  of  the 
Egyptians,  distant  three  schemes  fVom 
tlic  Delta.  It  has  a  temple  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  Here  the 
bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an  enclosure,  and 
treated  as  a  god.  He  has  a  white 
mark  on  his  forehead,  and  other  small 
spoU  on  his  body,  the  rest  being 
black  ;  and  when  he  dies,  another  b 
selected,  tram  having  certain  sirns,  to 
take  his  place.  Before  the  eiKlosure 
ift  a  court,  and  another  for  the  mother 
of  this  bull.  He  is  permitted  to  go 
out  occasionally  into  the  court,  par- 
ticularly when  any  strangers  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him  (at  other  times 
being  only  seen  through  the  windovrs 
of  his  abode);  and  after  he  has 
played  about  a  little  he  is  taken 
back. 

«*  The  temple  of  Apis  Is  close  to 
that  of  Vulcan  (Pthah),  which  is 
very  magnificent,  both  in  site  and 
other  respects.  Before  tlw  dnmkM  lies 
a  colossus  of  a  single  stone ;  and  In 
tliis  space  it  ia  customary  to    have 
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bull  figbu,  the  AniniAls  being  trained 
for  the  purpose  by  penoni  who  are 
like  the  breeden  of  horue ;  and  hav- 
ing  fou^t  together,  the  reward  it 
acgudgM  to  the  victor.  At  Mem- 
phis is  also  a  temple  of  Venus,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Greek  goddess.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  dedicated  to  the  moon. 
There  is  also  a  Serapeum  "  (or  temple 
of  Sarapls)  *<  in  a  very  sandy  spot, 
where  drifls  of  sand  are  raised  by  the 
wind,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  saw 
some  sphinxes  buried  up  to  their 
heads,  and  otliers  half  covered.  From 
this  circumstance  any  one  [may  judge 
of  the  danger  of  lieing  ovei  taken 
there  bv  a  whiilwind  of  sand.  Tlie 
city  is  larffe  and  populous,  next  to 
Alexandria  in  sise,  and,  like  that, 
fliled  with  foreign  residents.  Before 
it  are  some  lakes;  but  the  palaces, 
situated  once  in  an  elevated  spot,  and 
reselling  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  are  now  ruined  and  deserted. 
Contiguous  are  the  grove  and  lake.** 
....**  Beyond  Memphis  (to  the 
southward)  is  the  city  of  Acanthus, 
with  a  temple  of  Osiris,  and  a  grove 
of  Theban  acanthus  trees,  which  .pro- 
duce gum ;  aAer  which  is  the  Aphro- 
ditopolite  nome,  and  a  city  of  that 
name  on  the  Arabian  (eastern)  bank 
where  a  sacred  tvln'te  cow  is  kept." 

The  takinff  of  Memphis  by  the 
Persians,  under  Cambyses,  was  the 
first  blow  received  by  this  ancient  city, 
which  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  lower  country  until  the  wealth  of 
Alexandria  had  raised  its  import- 
ance to  such  a  point,  that  Thebes  and 
Memphis  gradually  decreased  in  size 
and  opulence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  Memphis  held  a  secondary 
rank,  and  Thebes  had  ceased  to  be  a 
city.  Memphis  still  continued  to  en- 
joy some  consequence,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  invasion ;  and 
though  its  ancient  palace  was  a  ruin, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  John  Me- 


caukes,  still  resided  in  the  city ;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  invaders,  after  they  bad  tue- 
ceeded  in  taking  the  strong  Romaii 
fortress  at  Babylon.  The  wealth,  aa 
well  as  the  inhabitanta  of  Memphi% 
soon  passed  to  the  new  Arab  city  of 
Fost&l,  and  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt  in  a  few  yean  ceased  to  exiat. 
The  blocks  of  stone  of  its  ruined  mo> 
numenu  were  taken  to  build  modem 
edifices;  and  we  find  Pococke,  a 
hundred  years  ago  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment that  the  position  of  Mem- 
phis should  be  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  discoveries  have  ascertained 
its  site,  but  we  are  surprised  to  find 
so  few  remains  of  this  vast  city ;  and 
the  only  traces  of  its  name  in  the 
country  are  preserved  by  very  doubt- 
ful tradition,  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Copts. 

Several  roads  lead  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  to  the  F^6om,  across 
the  low  Libyan  hills ;  some  from  near 
Abooroash,  the  great  pyramids,  and 
the  neighbouihood  of  Sokkira^nd 
Da8h6or.  There  are  othersTrom  dif. 
ferent  points,  along  the  whole  range 
to  iu  entrance  near  the  pyramid  of 
Illah6on,  westward  of  Benisooef. 

In  the  plain  between  the  pyramids 
and  the  Nile  are  the  sites  of  many  an- 
cient towns;  and  about  five  miles 
to  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Abooroiish,  is 
Weseem,  in  Coptic  Boushem,  which 
probably  occupies  the  position  of  Ld- 
topolis,  the  capital  of  the  nome  joining 
the  Memphitic  to  the  N. 

The  hiUtt  where  the  pyramids  stood 
appear  to  have  been  called  in  hiero- 
glyphics either  lioosh,  or  Loot; 
which  probably  applied  to  the  whole 
range,  as  far  as  Memphis ;  and  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Egyptians  to 
give  names  to  particular  portions  of 
the  Libyan  and  eastern  mountains,  is 
evident  from  numerous  inscriptions  in 
various  parts  of  Egypt. 
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ROUTE  7. 

CAJAO    TO     tVXJL 

o.     Varioms    RoadM, 

Though  there  are  many  reads  and 
tracks  over  the  desert  to  Sues,  one 
only  need  be  described  as  a  route, 
the  rest  not  being  taken  by  European 
traTclIerk  But  I  shall  first  mention 
the  principal  roads,  in  the  order  in 
whidi  thC7  come,  beginning  at  the 
north. 

1.  From  Bdbttf,  by  tlie  Delta,  as. 
cends  the  Wadee  JsfTra,  crosses 
the  load  to  Syria,  and  joins  the 
Derb  el  Maasee. 
S.  Th*  Derif  d  Maaxttj  from  Cairo, 
passes  by  Heliopolis  and  the 
Uirket  el  Hag  ;  10  miles  beyond 
which  last  the  road  to  Syria 
branches  off*  to  the  left,  afVer 
passing  the  high  sand-hills  of 
UndtlULm. 
S.  Derh  d  Hag  **road  of  the  pil- 
grims,** is  tlie  same  as  the  last, 
until  after  it  passes  the  Birket  el 
Hag,  when  it  turns  to  the  right 
by  a  stone  ruin  called  e'  Sibeel 
(**  the  fountain  **),  and  the  otlier 
continues  below  the  Undtliim 
hills  to  the  left. 

4.  i>rr6  d  Ilamra  ( irA  ich  U  the  one  taken 
bjf  the  Indian  Mail)  passes  to  the 
south  of  the  red  niountuin,  and 
joins  the  Derb  el  Hag  about  27 
miles  from  Cairo. 

5.  Derb  <*  Tin^tra  (like  the  thi^e  last, 
from  Cairo)  joins  the  llamra, 
about  6  miles  from  the  Wadee 
e*  Gendelee. 

6.  Derb  e*  Tarabeen  from  Dus- 
sateen,  a  %illaxc  3  miles  abore 
Old  Cairo, ascends  the  Mukuttum 
range,  by  the  Bahrbela-me,  and 
joins  tlie  Towara  road  *2S  miles 
from  Cairo,  and  the  same  distance 
from  HusMteen.  Ii  fjills  into 
tlie  Derb  el  Hsg  at  El  Muggrth 
5h)  miles  from  Cairo. 

7.  A  rttad  also  leaves  tite  Nile,  about 
lialf  way  between  Cairo  and  Benl. 
soorf,  passing  by  Wadee  el  Gbo- 
meir. 


b,  Dutcmeei,     Cairo  to  SmtM  bp  th* 
Dwrhd  Hax 


Cairo  to  Kahuat  Raiin         •  9 

Wadee  Halas6nee  -  8 

Deib  el  Hag  joins  this  road  from 

the  north         -         -         -  10 
Cross  Wadee  Gendelee,  and  then 

Wadee  Jaflra  -        -  10 

Om  e*  Sharame^t        .        .  3 

Kobbet  e*  Takro6ree .        .  4 

Plain  of  el  Muggreh  -        -  10 

£1  Mrlktala       -        -        -  10 

Fort  of  Agero6d         .         .  6 

Beer  Sues  (wells)       .         .  8 

To  Sues    ....      4_ 

88 

Stations  on  this  road. 

Cairo  to  sution  No  1.  stabling, 
and  I  testing* room  •         •  9 

No.  2.  One  public  room  for 
ladies,  one  for  men,  2  private 
rooms,  and  one  for  servants   -  11 

No.  3.  Stabling  for  liorses,  and 
one  resting-room  -         •         -  10 

No.  4.  One  large  floor,  a  ladies' 
room,  a  servanu*  room,  kitchen, 
several  bed  chambers,  water 
tank,  and  stabling  -         -  1 1 

No.  5.  The  same  as  No.  1. 
and  3.  •         -         •        -  11 

No.  6.  llie  same  as  No.  S. 
and  5.  ....  10 

No.   7.     Tlic   same   as   No.    3. 


and  5. 

.  11 

To  Sues 

-     9 

82 

c.  Tlie  **  Tariff**  at  these  sutioos  is 

as  follows : 

£     s,4. 

Piastres. 

**  Accommodations  the 

whole  route   for  a 

lady  or  gentleman, 
including    the   use 

of  servants,  furni- 

ture, Ac.     -         -  1     0  0 

Dr  IOC 

Do.  children    under 

10  years  of  age    •  0  10  0 

50 

Do.  servants            -  0  10  0 

50 

No.  4.  Station, 

Dinner           -         .040 

90 

Breakfast  or  tea      .020 

10 
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'£  f.  d,  PUitret. 
Cluunpagoa  -  -  0  8  0  40 
Claret  -  -  -  0  7  0  35 
Port  .  -  -  0  5  0  85 
Sherry  -  -  -  0  8  6  18 
Bordceuz  -  -  0  3  3  16 
MarMla  -  -  0  3  3  16 
Brandy  -        -  0    3  3         16 

Rum  -  -  -  0  3  3  16 
Oin  -  -  -  0  8  3  16 
CTder  -  -  -  0  8  0  10 
Ale,  porter,   and 

ftout-  -  -080  10 
Filtered  water,  per 

botUe  -        -  0    0  4  8 

Water  for  animals, 

per  bucket  •        -  0    3  0         15 
iV<w.  8.  ond  6. 
Private    roomi   for 

partiet  or  familiet, 

fumiihed      with 

beds  and  all  other 

requititei    -        -  0  10  0        50 
Breakfast  or  tea,  in- 
cluding     coflTee, 

biscuits,       fruit, 

eggs,  &c.  -  -  0  8  0  10 
Ale,  porter,  and 

stout  -  -  -  0  3  0  10 
Port  -  -  -  0  5  0  85 
Sherry  -  -  -  0  5  0  85 
Marsala  -         -  0     3  3         16 

Claret  -  -  -  0  7  0  35 
Bordeaux  -  -  0  8  6  18 
Brandy  -         -  0     3  3         16 

Filtered  water,  per 

bottle  -         -  0    0  4  8 

Water  for  animals, 

per  bucket  -  0     3  0         15 

N.  B.  Passengers  are  requested  to 
pay  on  delivery. 

d.  It  takes  from  38  to  53  hours  to 
go  from  Cairo  to  Sues  on  a  camel, 
and  14  to  20  on  a  dromedary ;  and 
the  ordinary  time  allowed  for  those 
who  are  conveyed  by  the  Company 
(and  now  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment) is  about  19  hours. 

Vans  go  quicker,  and  in  winter 
those  with  4  horses  holding  4  persons, 
or  three  with  light  carpet  bags,  take 
from  14^  to  16  hours.  They  profess 
to  change  7  times  on  the  road,  at  each 


tution,  independent  <A  tlie  first  let  of 
horses  taken  fW>m  Cairo,  and  th« 
charge  b  6(.  for  each  person,  flnom 
Cairo  to  Sues,  including  accommoda- 
tion and  provisions,  without  wino. 
Donkeys,  or  donkey  litters,  tak«  ftom 
30  to  50  hours.  The  charge  for  a 
litter  with  3  donkeys  and  men  is  300 
piastres,  or  3/. ;  a  donkey  is  rated  at 
16f.,  and  camels  or  dromedaries  arv 
charged  12«.,  or  60  piastres  each. 

Between  Kalaiat  Raiin  and  Wadeo 
Halas^nce  is  much  petrified  wood. 
I  observed  a  palm  tree  from  85  to  SO 
feet  long,  and  other  wood  in  the  sand- 
stone rock.  The  Wadee  Halas6nee» 
or  the  **  valley  of  snails,"  is  so  call^ 
from  their  abounding  there,  as  indeed 
tl^roughout  this  part  of  the  dejwrt. 
But  they  are  not  found  to  the  south 
of  lat  89®  SO*. 

The  small  Acacia  tree,  called  Dar 
el  H&mra,  "  the  red  house,"  or  Om  e' 
Sharam^et,  '*  the  mother  of  rags,"  is 
the  spot  where  the  pilgrims  rest  on 
their  way  to  Ager6od;  and  near  this 
is  the  principal  station  (No.  4.)  of 
the  passengers  by  the  overland  route. 

Kobbet  e'  Takr6ore  is  a  tomb  built 
by  the  friends  of  an  African  stranger 
who  died  there,  and  a  little  beyond  it 
is  Beer  el  Batter,  a  "  well "  only  in 
name,  having  no  water,  though  many 
attempts  were  made  to  find  it  there 
some  years  ago. 

There  is  no  fresli  water  on  the  Sues 
road,  except  after  abundant  rains  in 
the  Wadee  Gendelee,  \  a  mile  to  the 
left  ot  the  road,  and  also  in  tlie  Wadee 
Jaffra,  into  which  the  Gendelee  runs 
not  far  from  where  the  road  crosses 
it.  Near  Beer  el  Batter  tlie  lime- 
stone rocks  reappear,  and  the  petrified 
wood  ceases  with  the  sandstone. 

The  plain  of  El  Muggreh  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  road.  To  the  east- 
ward of  it  all  the  vallies  flow  towards 
the  sea,  and  to  the  westward  towards 
the  Nile;  and  here  the  Deib  e*  Tara- 
b^n  joins  the  «  road  of  the  Pilgrims." 
About  8  miles  further,  and  about  2 
miles  short  of  El  Miiktala,  is  the 
course  of  an  ancient  road,  the  stones 
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day,  ai  we  find  potiUvc  •▼id«iic«t  of 
the  cleTiUon  of  the  ground  in  the 
▼icinity,  at  least  on  the  weat  aide  of 
Sues ;  where  the  plain,  once  corered 
bj  the  tea,  and  itill  strewed  with 
shells,  is  fkr  above  the  reach  of  its 
highest  rise. 

Many  reasons  combine  to  fix  the 
spot  about  the  present  ford;  among 
which  are  the  direction  of  the  channel, 
the  general  line  of  the  road,  and  the 
depth  of  the  water.  Of  the  first  it 
may  be  obsenred  that  it  is  the  part  of 
the  sea  most  likely  to  be  affected  in 
the  manner  described  **by  a  strong 
east  wind.*'  S.  The  road  IVoro  Miff- 
dol,  (which  I  believe  to  be  the  defile 
still  known  to  (he  Arabs  by  the  name 
of  M6ktala),  where  the  Israelites 
turned  off  to  the  right,  goes  directly 
to  this  point;  and  3.  Though  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs  fix  the  passage 
at  Uie  eastern  end  of  the  Wadee  el 
Arraba,  "  the  valley  of  tiie  cAoriofs,** 
and  the  wells  and  mountain  of  Ham- 
mam,  Phara6on,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  are  said  to  have  derived  that 
name  from  the  destruction  of  Pha- 
raoh's host,  the  depth  of  the  sea 
there,  and  in  all  other  parts  would 
have  been  too  great  to  allow  of  iu 
division  being  compared  to  a  wall  on 
either  hand;  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  Israelites  would  not  have 
made  less  of  the  miracle,  and  the 
divt^'ou  of  dei>p€r  water  would  un- 
doubtedly have  justified  their  calling 
it  a  mountain,  rather  than  a  wall. 
Moreover,  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
sea  in  other  places  would  have  re- 
quired a  longer  period  for  their  passage 
than  is  given  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
object  of  entangling  and  overwhelm- 
ing the  charioU  and  hoa  of  Pharaoh 
would  be  sufficiently  obtained  here, 
by  the  return  of  the  waters  blown 
hack  by  the  wind,  and  the  addition  of 
a  tide  of  between  5  and  6  feet ;  which 
rises  there  regularly  to  the  present 
day.  Desido,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  island  just  below  the 
ford  is  still  called  Gesieret  el  Yab6od 
•«  the  bland  of  the  Jews.** 


dewed  olTand  ranged  on  either  side, 
iBAcatkma  of  which  are  seen  long 
before  to  the  westward  in  the  heaps  of 
sloBea  placed  atinlervals  as  road-marks. 

The  andenta  probably  followed 
the  same  line  as  the  pilgrims  at 
the  prcaent  day,  by  the  Derb  el  Hag, 
tfaoogb  another  road  seems  to  have 
led  In  a  southerly  direction  from 
Heliopolis,  and  either  to  have  fallen 
into  it  to  the  west  of  the  Wadee 
Halas6nee,  or  to  have  gone  in  a  dif- 
ftrent  line  through  the  desert  to  the 
south. 

A  little  beyond  this,  the  Maasee 
road  joins  the  Derb  el  Hag,  and  they 
eootinue  together  to  £1  M6ktala  and 
Ager6od,  where,  as  already  shown, 
the  road  of  the  pilgrims  runs  off  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  others  go  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  Suei. 

£1  Miiktala,  I  suppose  from  its 
name  and  position  to  be  the  Migdol 
of  the  Bible.  By  this  defile,  the  main 
road  passes ;  most  of  the  rosds  having 
been  once  more  united  into  one,  a  short 
disUnce  before  reaching  it.  The  course 
thus  far  from  Cairo  is  nearly  east,  it 
then  takes  a  southerly  direction  to 
Sun;  but  the  Derb  el  Hag  again 
strikes  off  to  the  eastward  from  the 
Fort  of  Ager6od,  and  crosses  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Ager6od  is  a 
Turkish  fort ;  and  at  Beer  Sues  is  a 
well  of  brackish  water. 

SUEZ  is  in  lat.  29°  57'  30"  N., 
and  long.  S'29  35'  E.  from  Green- 
wich.  The  euTirons  are  monotonous 
and  barren.  The  town  is  small  and 
insignificant.  But  Sues  is  not  with- 
out interest  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  from  having  l>cen  the  spot 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  tlie  lied 
Sea  on  their  way  to  tlie  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  and  were  drliverrd  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Egyptians.  This 
passage  of  the  sea  was  probahlv  a 
short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  modem 
town,  at  tlie  spot  where  the  camels 
now  ford  it  on  tlicir  way  to  the  foun- 
tainofelGhurkudeh.  Informertimes 
the  water  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderably deeper  than  at  the  present 
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It  ii  from  the  delinertmet  of  the 
Israelitet  that  tradidon  aueru  the 
neighbouring  GebdilfMAa  hai  received 
its  name;  though  the  Motlems  pre- 
tend that  its  signification,  ''deliver- 
ance/*  relates  to  their  release  from 
the  perils  of  the  pilgrimage,  when  in 
sight  of  tiiis  welcome  mountain. 
Ager^od  has  also  been  allowed  to 
claim  some  connection  with  that  re- 
niarkable  event ;  and  etymology  misht 
perhaps  discover  in  it  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh's 
chariots,  whose  Hebrew  appellation 
*<Agelo6t"  bears  some  resemblance 
to  this  modern  name. 

With  regard  to  M^alaoreX  Mdlc- 
tala,  I  must  observe  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  it  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Migdolt  not  only 
iVom  a  similarity  of  name,  but  from 
its  position,  being  the  point  where  the 
road  turns  oflT,  from  its  previously 
easterly  course,  direct  to  the  sea; 
and  tliough  the  name  signifies  **the 
slaughter,**  and  appears  to  mark  the 
spot  of  some  later  Arab  battle,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Arabs  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  substituting 
names  from  their  own  language,  when- 
ever tliey  happen  to  trace  any  resem- 
blance to  them ;  an  instance  of  which 
may  be  found  in  El  G^ez^'r (Algiers), 
«*the  islands,**  substituted  for  the 
ancient  name  Julia  Csesarea  ;  and  in 
numerous  others. 

The  name  of  KdUim  or  Kolzoom^ 
given  to  the  range  of  mountains,  and 
to  the  Red  Sea  itself  in  this  part,  is 
also  supposed  to  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  its  meaning,  *<  de- 
struction,** refenung  to  that  of  the 
host  of  Pharaoh:  though  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  town  oF  Clysma  sug- 
gests that  Kolsim  is  an  Arab  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  Greek  name.  Clysma 
appears  to  have  been  a  fort  as  well  as 
a  town,  and  was  perluips  the  spot 
where  the  troops  destined  to  guard 
the  sluices  of  tlie  canal  were  stationed ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  elevated 
beiffht,  outside  the  north  gate  of  the 
modem  town  of  Sues,  is  still  known 


by  the  name  of  Kolaim.  It  waa 
called  Castnim  by  Hierodea  and  St. 
Epiphanius ;  and  itKvfriUL  (clysma)  or 
KKtwiAo,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ludan. 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  aa  tha 
Clysma  Prssidlum  of  Ptolemy, 
though  he  places  it  much  farther 
down  the  coast.  His  positions,  bow- 
ever,  are  not  always  certain ;  and  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  a  garrison 
would  be  stationed  where  their  services 
were  so  evidently  required,  than  on 
any  other  part  of  the  coast  Besides, 
we  have  not  only  the  traditional  name 
of  this  eminence  to  guide  our  opinion, 
but  the  authority  of  history,  which 
mentions  the  re-opening  of  the  canal 
by  Omet  to  Kolsim  on  the  Red  Sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  provisions 
to  Mecca.  Aboolfeda  is  still  more 
precise  in  his  position  of  Kolsim,  and 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  stood 
exactly  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Suez.  His  words  are,  *<  At  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  gulpb,  intervening 
between  Tor  and  Egypt  was  situated 
the  town  of  Kolsim,  and  those  who  go 
from  Egypt  to  Tor  are  wont  to  follow 
the  coast  from  Kolsim  to  Tor.*' 
Close  to  it  (he  says  in  another  place)  is 
tlie  spot  where  Pharaoh  was  drowned. 
It  has  given  the  name  of  **  Sea  of 
Kolzim  '*  to  the  gulph,  and  appears 
to  have  succeeded  to  Arsinoe,  found- 
ed by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  so  called 
after  his  sister,  and  has  been  itself 
succeeded  in  turn  by  the  modem  Sue& 

THX  AKCIKNT  CANAL  OF  AaSlMOJE. 

This  ancient  work,  known  in  former 
times  as  the  canal  of  Hero,  is  now 
completely  filled  with  sand,  except  in 
that  part  where  it  is  made  to  supply 
the  modern  village  of  Tel  cl  Wadee, 
and  the  neighbouring  lands,  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation.  Its  greatest 
extent,  to  the  Tel  e*  Rig£beh,  is  about 
26  miles  from  Belb^ys.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  canal  may  be 
said  to  be  about  6  miles  west  of 
Tel  el  Wadee,  a  modem  town  built 
by  Mohammed  Ali,  and  at  15  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Belbiys;  though  the 
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point  where  it  first  diverges  from  the 
▼allej  of  the  Nile  majr  be  fixed  uear 
el  Held,  S  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  that 
town.  AAer  continuing  from  Bel- 
bAyt  in  a  direction  nearly  due  east, 
55  milety  as  flu*  as  Sliekh  Hanijdik, 
it  corvee  to  the  southward,  and  runs 
bj  the  bitter  lakes  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
ita  ancient  course  being  easily  traced 
here  and  there,  between  Tel  el  Wadee 
and  Sbekh  Haniydik,  though  nearly 
filled  witli  sand.  It  may  also  be  seen 
towards  the  Suet  end,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  in  the  direction  of  the 
bitter  lakes ;  and  a  little  to  the  north 
of  that  town,  just  below  the  mound  of 
Kolxim,  are  the  remains  of  masonry 
which  appear  to  have  been  connected 
with  its  exit  into  the  sea,  and  the 
sluices  which  closed  this  mouili.  Here 
it  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  corre- 
sponding to  the  direction  of  the  mounds 
of  the  old  canal,  of  which  it  doubtless 
formed  a  part ;  and  a  stone  wall  has 
been  thrown  across  the  arm  of  the  sea 
that  runs  up  at  the  side.  Tlie  ford  is 
some  distance  to  the  N.  N.  £.  ot  the 
stone  wall. 

Several  mounds  mark  the  sites  of 
ancient  towns  upon  its  banks,  the 
largest  of  which  is  tliat  called  by  the 
French  AbookeUuiyd,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  Her«)opoli»,  or,  according 
to  M.  Champolh'on,  the  Avaris  of  the 
shepherd-kings.  Tliis,  however,  is 
not  very  probable. 

The  name  ot  Abookcshayd  is  not 
known  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  place  is 
called  by  them  e*  S4ghoca,  *<  the  water 
wheel.  **  Tliis  is  the  only  place  where 
any  sculptured  remains  are  found. 
They  contiftt  of  a  block  of  granite  of 
the  time  of  Remescs  I  (.,  the  supposed 
Sesostris,  ornsmcntrd  with  tliree  sit- 
ting figures  in  high  relii-f,  represent- 
ing Re,  Atmoo,  and  the  king. 

**  This  canal,'*  says  Strabo,  "  wa«  first 
cut  by  Sesostris,  before  the  Trojan 
war.**  Some  say  it  was  begun  by 
Ncco,  w  rather  Psamaticus  11.,  who 
desisted  from  the  undertaking  on 
being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was 
labouring  for  the  Bariiarians.     Da- 
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rius,  tha  son  of  Hystaspca,  eontinucd 
it ;  but  having,  according  to  the  lam* 
account,  been  left  unfiniabed,  Pto- 
lemy Pbiladelphus  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  water,  while  they  permitted  the 
passage  of  vessels.  They  had  also  for 
their  object  the  exclusion  of  the  salt 
water;  aud  so  eflfectually  was  thia 
done,  that  the  bitter  lakea  were  ren- 
dered perfectly  sweet,  and  abounded 
with  Mile  fish  and  the  usual  water- 
fowl of  Egypt 

Pliny  and  Aristotle  also  mention 
Sesostris  as  tlie  originator  of  thia 
work.  The  former  says  it  was  com- 
menced by  htm,  continued  by  Dariua 
and  Ptolemy  (Pbiladelphus)  to  the 
bitter  springs  (lakes),  and  abandoned 
for  fear  of  the  greater  height  of  the 
Red  Sea;  to  which  Dio3orus  and 
others  attribute  iu  non-completion  by 
Darius.  According  to  Herodotus,  it 
was  ^  four  days'  voyage  in  length* 
and  su6ScientIy  broad  for  two  trirtwteg 
to  row  abreast;**  or,  according  to' 
Strabo,  100  cubiU(  150  feet).  "Tbo 
water  was  derived  fttmi  the  Nile» 
which  entered  it  a  little  above  Bu- 
bastis,  and  it  entered  the  Red  Sea 
near  to  Patumos,  a  town  of  Arabia.** 
It  was  here  that  Ptolemy  founded 
Arsinoe,  which  Strabo  says  was  also 
called  Cleopatris,  though  he  shortly 
a(\er  appears  to  consider  them  two 
distinct  towns. 

With  regard  to  Ilerobpolis,  if  Pliny 
and  Strabo  are  right  in  placing  if  im 
the  gulph  ;  it  may  be  the  same  as  Pi- 
HalnroU)  (HTHH  'D),  where  the  Is- 
raelites encamped  near  the  sea,  and  the 
name  of  the  lierobpolites  Sinus  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
name  in  that  given  by  the  Hebrews ; 
the  Pi  being  the  Egyptian  article 
*•  the,**  and  the  h  and  th  at  the  be- 
ginning  and  end  being  Hebrew  addi- 
tions, which  leave  the  real  word  lliro, 
or  Hero.  But  this  is  an  etymological 
fancy,  on  which  I  by  no  means  insist. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
canal  waa  still  used  for  the  purpoata 
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of  cotnmuaicftticm  with  the  Red  Sea, 
but  at  a  subtequent  period  it  fell  into 
dittiie*  and  being  neglected,  waa 
choked  up  with  midy  in  which  atate 
it  continued  till  re-opened  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  caliphate  of  Omar.  This 
prince  was  induced  to  send  orders  for 
repairing  it,  on  finding  that  the  Holj 
Land  of  Arabia  had  only  been  rescued 
from  the  miseries  of  a  famine  bj  op- 
portune supplies  of  com  from  Egjpt ; 
and  Omar,  to  prerent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  disaster,  resoWed  on  re- 
establishing this  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Red  Sea.  His  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Hoi  j  Cities  was 
welcomed  with  unbounded  demon* 
strations  of  gratitude  from  all  ranks 
of  Moslems,  as  well  as  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Arabia  itself;  and  Omar  re- 
ceived the  flattering  title  of  **  Prince 
of  the  Faithful**  (Ameer  el  Mo- 
menedii),  which  was  thenceforward 
adopted  by  his  successors  in  the  ca- 
liphate. One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  after,  El  Munsoor  Aboo  Oafer, 
the  second  caliph  of  the  Abbaside 
dynasty,  and  the  founder  of  Bagdad, 
is  said  to  have  closed  this  canal,  to 
prevent  supplies  being  sent  to  one  of 
the  descendants  of  All,  who  had  re- 
volted at  Medeeneh.  Since  that  time 
it  has  remained  unopened;  though 
some  assert  that  the  Sultan  Hakem 
once  more  rendered  it  available  for 
the  passage  of  boats,  in  the  year  ▲.  d. 
ICXX),  after  which  it  became  neglected 
and  choked  with  sand. 

But  tliough  the  passage  of  boats 
was  impeded,  and  it  was  no  longer 
of  use  for  communication  with  the 
Red  Sea,  some  portion  still  contained 
water  during  the  inundation,  until 
closed  by  Mohammed  Ali ;  at  which 
time  it  is  said  to  have  flowed  as  far  as 
Shekh  Han&ydik  and  the  bitter  lakes. 

With  regard  to  the  respective  levels 
of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Me- 
diterranean,  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  tbe  French  that  the  Red  Sea,  at  low 
tide,  is  now  14,  and  at  high  tide  9 
feet  lower  than  the  Kile  at  Cairo 
during  its  inundation,  and  SO)  feet 


higher  than  the  Medittrranean.  But 
besides  tbe  rise  and  fall  of  a  tida  of 
from  5  to  6  feet,  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  Red  Sea  is  soom- 
what  lower  in  summer  after  tbe  Ttroal 
equinox  than  in  tlie  winter  months, 
when  the  prevalence  of  the  south  wind, 
after  the  month  of  September,  causes 
a  certain  rise  of  its  level. 


ROUTE  8. 

CAiaO  TO  MOUWT  SINAI. 

For  tbe  journey  to  Motml  Sinai  it 
will  be  necessary  to  engage  some  of 
the  Tor  Arabs^  who  will  supply 
camels,  and  act  as  guides  through  their 
desert  As  usual  in  these  excur- 
sions, one  of  them  is  to  be  the  shekh 
or  chief  of  the  party,  the  director  of 
all  relating  to  the  Arabs,  and  n» 
sponsible  for  tbe  protection  of  the 
traveller. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  charges 
ftvquently  made  for  camels,  I  will 
give  a  few  items  of  an  agreement 
made  at  Cairo,  for  the  journey  to 
£1  Alcaba. 

«  1 .  From  Cairo  to  El  A'kaba,  each 
camel  2^  10«.,  or  S50  piastres. 

2.  From  £1  A'Veba  to  Sues,  150 
piastres. 

3.  From  Suex  to  Dahar^eh,  150 
piastres. 

4.  All  the  camels  going  to  £1 
A'kaba  to  be  paid  for  tlieir  return  to 
Sues. 

5.  Tbe  whole  to  be  paid  at  Cairo 
for  the  journey  to  £1  A'kaba. 

6.  On  returning  to  Suez,  the 
journey  from  £1  A'kaba  to  Sues  to 
bo  paid  for  there. 

7.  At  Dahar^h  the  camels  hired 
at  Sues  to  be  paid  for  their  return 
thither.  •• 

I  must,  however,  observe,  1.  That  the 
charge  for  tlie  camels  is  far  too  much, 
and  the  payment  beforehand  should 
never  be  a  condition.  But  the  Tor 
Arabs  have  been  spoilt  by  Euro- 
peans; and  the  above  hire  of  a  camel 
to  £1  A'kaba  of  250  piastres  is  more 
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than  two  thirdi  of  the  Talue  ct  the 
snimal  itedf.  It  it  utaal  to  pay  175 
to  SCO.  5L  In  this  as  in  eireiy  part  of 
tlio  countrr,  it  ma  j  be  obaenrcd  as  a 
general  rule,  that  you  art  never  ex- 
pected to  supply,  or  pay  for,  the  food 
of  the  cameb,  or  the  provisiont  of  the 
Arabt  under  any  plea  whaterer ;  any 
olRnr  of  the  kind  would  infallibly  lead 
to  impositions  from  the  very  persons 
it  was  intended  to  befriend,  and  every 
attempt  on  their  part  to  make  such  a 
demand  should  be  firmly  resitted. 
This  I  urge  the  more  strongly,  as 
some  have  been  very  improperly  ad- 
vised Co  provide  besns  for  the  camels, 
on  the  plea  of  having  them  for  their 
return  to  El  A'kaba,  or  on  some  other 
excuse.  S.  You  should  always  ensage 
the  Sinai  Arabs  and  their  camels  at 
Cairo,  and  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
by  water  from  Sues  to  Tor,  where, 
having  you  in  their  power,  they  may 
demand  whatever  they  choose,  with- 
out leaving  you  any  alternative  but 
that  of  returning  to  Sues  and  aban- 
doning your  intended  journey. 

Another  obiervstion  I  may  alto 
make  about  the  tricks  upon  travellers 
practised  by  the  Arabt,  particularly 
in  Svria,  which  should  not  be  tole- 
rated. It  sometimes  liappens  that  a 
traveller  is  stopped  on  the  road,  by 
what  it  laid  to  be  a  party  of  hottile 
Arabs,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  at  he  tupposes,  to  save  his 
life,  or  to  secure  the  continuation  o( 
hb  journey  in  safety. 

Every  body  who  knows  Arab  cus- 
toms mutt  be  aware  that  no  one  of  a 
liottile  tribe  ran  ever  enter  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  other  Arabs,  without 
the  intuit  being  avenged  by  the 
sword  ;  and  it  is  evident  if  no  resist- 
ance it  made  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conduct  the  traveller,  that  the  attack- 
ing party  are  either  some  of  tlieir 
own,  or  uf  a  friendly,  tribe,  who  are 
allowed  to  spoil  him  by  the  very  per- 
sons he  pavt  to  protect  him  ;  for  an 
Arab  would  rather  die  than  sull^ 
such  an  affront  f^om  a  kotftik  tribe  in 
his  ova  desert.     If  thea  bit  Arabt  do 


not  fight  on  the  occatioii,  he  may  be 
ture  it  is  a  trick  to  extort  money  :  he 
should,  therefore,  use  no  arms  aigaintt 
the  supposed  enemies,  but  a/lerwardt 
punish  his  fisithlest  guides  by  deduct- 
ing the  sum  taken  from  their  pay ; 
and  it  is  as  well,  before  starting,  to 
make  them  enter  into  an  engagement 
that  they  are  ahk  as  well  aa  wSUng  to 
prcttect  him. 

I  should  add,  that  on  starting  it  it 
very  necessary  to  see  that  every  camel 
has  iu  proper  and  full  load ;  if  not, 
the  Arabs  will  put  a  few  things  oo 
each,  and  go  away  pretending  they 
are  loaded,  their  object  being  to  get 
as  many  engaged  as  poaable. 

The  shckhs  of  the  Tor  Arabs,  who 

Snerally  accompany  Europeans  to 
ount  Sinai,  are  Twiyleb,  Hoasa^, 
and  Besh£rah,  of  the  Welad  Sfteed. 
There  is  no  objection  to  them,  except 
perhaps  their  having  been  spoilt  by 
Europeans,  and  taught  to  be  exor^ 
bitant ;  but  they  have  no  very  great 
infiuence  in  their  tribe,  and  are  not 
the  principal  shekhs.  Care  should 
therefore  be  uken  to  ascertain  if  they 
have  suflicient  authority  to  prevent 
any  disputes  in  the  desert ;  and  par- 
ticularly if  any  quarrel  has  lately  hap- 
pened with  the  Mesiyneh  tribe,  who 
possets  tlie  dittrict  between  Mount 
Sinai  and  El  Aliaba.  Indeed,  the  safest 
mode  would  be  to  agree  with  a  shekb 
of  the  latter  for  safe  conduct  through 
that  portion  of  the  desert,  if  desirous 
'>f  going  to  El  A'kaba,  and  in  crossing 
from  that  place  to  Hebron,  the  Ha* 
wat,  or  Hey  wit  A'rabs  are  the  in- 
fluential tribe.  The  Tor  Arabs,  or 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
are,  according  to  Burckhardt,  — 

I.  The  Sowilha,  the  principal  tribe, 
who  live  to  the  west  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  are  subdirided  into  the 

I.   Welad  Sieed. 

9.  Korishce. 

3.   Owiremeh,  part  of  whom  are 

callird  Beni-Moshen. 
A,   Rabamee. 

II.  Elegit,  or  A  ley  kit,  who  live  ge* 
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nerally  with  the  Meiiyneb.  This 
if  the  tame  tribe  to  which  those  of 
Wsdee  el  Arab  belong,  who  live 
about  Sabooa  in  Nubia. 

III.  £1  Meiiyneh,  Mesa3n!iee,  or 
Emsftyna,  to  the  east  of  Mount 
Sinai. 

IV.  Welad  Soolajman;  very  few; 
mostly  at  Tor  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Tillages. 

V.  Beni  W&sel,  about  15  families, 
liTinff  with  the  Mesiyneh,  ori- 
ginally from  Barbary. 

And  at  the  northern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  the  Heyw&t,  the  Tedaha, 
and  tlie  Tarab^en. 

An  idea  of  travelling  with  one 
tribe  through  a  desert  belonging  to 
another,  when  they  are  not  on  friendly 
terms,  should  never  be  entertained. 
Tliere  is  another  disagreeable  thing 
to  which  travellers  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed. Two  parties  of  the  same 
tribe  quarrel  for  the  right  of  con- 
ducting him  ;  and  after  he  has  gone 
some  distance  on  his  journey,  he  and 
his  ffoods  are  taken  by  the  opposition 
candidates,  and  transferred  to  their 
camels.  The  war  is  merely  one  of 
words,  which  the  inexperienced  in  the 
language  cannot  understand  ;  but  he 
fully  comprehends  the  annoyance  of 
being  nearly  pulled,  to  pieces  by  the 
two  rivals,  and  his  things  are  some- 
times thrown  on  the  ground,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  every  thing  fragile. 
This  should  also  be  provided  against, 
before  starting,  and  a  shekh  or  guide 
should  be  secured  who  has  decided 
authority,  and  can  overawe  all  par- 
ties. But  all  should  be  done  with 
perf^t  good  humour;  and  there  is 
every  advantage  in  securing  the  good- 
will and  friendly  understanding  with 
the  Arabs,  on  whom  so  much  of  the 
comfort  of  a  journey  necessarily  de- 
pends.  It  can  of  course  be  better 
done  if  the  traveller  speaks  Arabic; 
and  I  can  safely  say  I  never  had  a 
disagreement  of  any  kind  with  any 
AnSb,  but  have  always  met  wiUi 
good  humour  and  willingness  to  oblige 
on  every  occasion. 


lU^fuiaiUifirthe  Jowmtijf.  —  WatMfw 
skins  may  he  boueht  at  Cairo,  and  if 
new,  should  be  filled  and  emptied  flPB> 
quently  to  rid  them  of  the  disagreeable 
taste  they  give  to  the  water.  A  tent 
should  also  be  bought  at  Cairo.  A 
single-poled  tent  is  the  best.  Eztrrn 
ropes  are  useful,  as  well  as  a  double 
supply  of  pegs  and  mallets.  A  Mac- 
intosh sheet,  or  canvas,  for  damp 
ground  (brought  from  Europe),  and 
warm  covering  are  requisite,  as  well  aa 
wax  candles,  Umps,  mishmish  (dried 
apricots),  maccaroni,  rice,  and  other 
provisions.  Some  charcoal  is  useftil 
for  the  first  part  of  th«  road :  you  after- 
wards find  sufiicient  fuel  in  the  val- 
leys. An  extra  supply  of  coffee  and 
toorte  tobacco,  to  give  the  Arabs  oc- 
casionally, will  be  found  useful ;  and 
a  zemzem/(eht  or  water-bottle  of  Rus- 
sia leather,  to  suspend  from  your  sad- 
dle, and  the  Shebbtkeh  rope-nets  for 
packing  baggage  on  the  camels,  are 
of  service.  The  water-skins  should 
be  placed  on  these  last,  and  never  on 
the  ground,  which  often  contains  much 
salt 

Distances.  Hours.  Min. 

Cairo  to  Suez  (see  Route  7. )  38  SO 
Sues  to  Ain  Moosa  (round  the 
gulf),  but  direct  only,  l\ 

hour        ...             6  30 

Wadee  Sudr,  middle  -         -     7  40 

Ain  Haw£rah  (AfaroA  9)     -     8  45 
Wadee  Ghurundel  (passing 
Hammam  Pharao6n  about 

4  miles  to  the  right)         -     1  SO 

W.  Shubaykeh            -         -     6  5 
HeadofWidee  Humr        -85 

Sar^ut  el  KbiUlem    -         -     4  SO 

Head  of  Widee  el  Berk      -     6  15 

W.  e»  Shekh      -        -        -    6  20 

W.  SoUf            -        -        -     S  SO 
Convent    ....    4 

Total  from  Sues  63  15 

—   fVom  Cairo  95  SO 

In  going  to  Mount  Sinai,  you  fol- 
low the  Sues  road,  and  either  turn 
off  before  reaching  that  town,  or  pass 
close  to  iu  walls,  and  thence  at  a  short 
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dktanct  from  the  water-tide,  round 
dM  end  of  the  gulf.  The  ouneli, 
which  bring  water  to  Sues  from  the 
foontains  of  Naba  or  Ghiirkudeh, 
croM  the  ford  at  the  spot  where  the 
laaelitefl  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
when  pursued  bV  Pharaoh ;  and  you 
may  cither  go  direct  by  the  ford  or 
rouod  the  gulf  with  the  baggage. 

The  manna  is  still  found  in  the 
desert,  yet  it  is  rarely  met  with.  Dr. 
Aobinson  says,  "  it  is  not  produced 
tfcry  year,  sometimes  only  aAer  5  or 
6  years,  and  the  quantity  in  general 
has  greatly  diminished.  It  is  found 
in  the  form  of  shining  drops,  on  the 
twigs  and  branches  (not  upon  the 
leases)  of  the  Turfa,  (  Tamarix  Gai- 
Kea  mammi/era  of  Ehrenberg,)  from 
which  it  exudes  in  consequence  of  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  Coccus 
kind,  Coceui  wtanmiparuM  of  the  same 
naturalist."  It  is  white,  of  the  sise 
of  a  very  small  pea,  and  *'  what  falls 
upon  the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  ga- 
thered. It  has  the  appearance  of 
gum,  is  of  a  sweetish  ta»te,  and  melu 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  to  a  fire.  ** 
In  Arabic  it  is  called  men,  and  is  sold 
by  the  druggists  of  Cairo.  Tliis 
name  is  simiUr  to  the  old  Hebrew, 
men  or  min,  by  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  which  was  given  it 
in  consequence  of  the  unccrUinty  of 
the  Israelites  about  this  unknown 
substance,  who  called  itnini(**what") 
**  for  tliey  whist  not  what  it  was.** 

Quails,  which  also  sctved  the  Is- 
raelites for  food  in  thrir  wanderings 
here,  still  frequent  this  desA'rt,  but 
they  are  in  very  small  numbers,  and 
always  single  birds. 

Had  I  not  been  prevented  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  and  fulfilling  mv  in- 
tention of  surveying  that  part  or  the 
country,  I  might  liave  s}»oken  with 
more  confidence  of  the  joumeyings  of 
the  Israelites,  and  of  the  different 
places  where  they  encamped,  during 
their  long  sojourn  there,  as  well  as  of 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  a  visit  in 
this  desert.  But  for  all  that  portion 
beyond  Suei  I  am  indebted  to  the  ob» 
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serrations  of  others,  and  to  the  assisu 
ance  of  some  fHends  who  have  vbited 
it.  The  distances  are  taken  from 
Dr.  Robinson. 

After  passing  round  the  gulf,  the 
road  crosses  «<  the  track  leading  from 
the  ferry  of  Sues  to  the  founuin  of 
NAba,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Anibs,  El  Ghurkudeh,  from  which 
that  town  is  supplied  with  water  for 
drinking.  From  this  point  the  foun- 
tain is  apparently  three  miles  dis* 
tant;*'  and  after  an  hour^  march 
along  the  coast  you  come  to  the  Ain 
Moosa,  or  **  fountain  of  Mosea.** 
Herv  are  some  wild  palm  trees,  and 
a  small  spot  of  land  irrigated  by  the 
brackish  water  of  its  springs,  and 
cultivated  by  a  ftwfeilaht  from  Sues. 
Some  broken  pottery,  and  a  low 
mound  of  rubbish,  mark  *<  the  site  of 
a  former  village.**  In  Wadec  Sudr 
are  the  head  quarters  of  the  Tarabeen 
Arsbs,  **  who  claim  the  whole  terri« 
tory  from  opposite  Sues  to  Wadee 
Gliurundel  ;'*  and  at  tlie  head  of  it  is 
the  isolated  peak  of  Tisat  Sudr, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  point  on  the 
load  from  Sues,  and  it  seen  from 
the  interior  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Ain  How£rah  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Marah  of  the  Israelites,  where  they 
found  "  biUer  *•  water,  •*  therefore 
the  name  of  it  was  called  Ma- 
rah.**  The  water  is  brackish,  and 
**  somewhat  bitter  ;**  and  though  no 
stream  ever  flows  from  the  Itasin, 
**  there  are  traces  of  running  water 
round  about** 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  supposed 
nature  of  the  tree,  which,  when^ 
Moses  '*  had  cast  into  the  waters  **  of 
Marah,  they  **  were  made  sweet  ;** 
and  some  have  imagined  it  to  be 
the  Ghardel^.  or  Ghur|.ud,  which 
abounds  in  these  deserts.  The  red 
berry  of  that  bush  is  eaten,  but  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  virtue  in  sweet- 
ening water;  though  there  Is  a  tree 
called  p^MMWf  common  in  the  Maasec 
desert,  the  seeds  of  whose  long  pods, 
when  eaten  before  drinking,  render 
the  taste  of  water  peculiarly  sweet. 
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It  ii  tht  Mcringa  apeero,  aod  tbe  wed 
is  cftlled  in  Arabic  flafr-^iWUse. 

Tbe  road  then  contiouet  at  tome 
ditUnce  flrom,  and  nearly  parallel 
wltb,  tbe  lea,  till  it  pasMi  on  tbe 
light  tbe  mountain  cX  Hamroam 
Phara6on,  '<  the  bathi  of  Pharaoh,** 
which  prqiecta  into  tbe  lea  about  45 
geographical  miles  to  tbe  S.  S.  £.  of 
Sues.  This  mountain  is  so  called 
^m  the  hot  springs  that  rise  at  its 
foot  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  a  fanciful 
tradition  of  tbe  Arabs  has  named  it 
after  the  Egyptian  king,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  tbe  passage  of  Uie  Israelites. 
Tlie  temperature  of  tbe  laigest  spring 
is  about  157^  Fahr.,  and  tbe  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
and  common  salt.  They  lie  some 
distance  out  of  tbe  road,  and  to  Tisit 
them  is  a  diUmr  of  several  miles. 
The  direct  road  (torn  Wadee  Ghurun- 
del,  after  having  passed  to  the  east  of 
this  mountain,  takes  a  curve  more  in- 
land,  and  then  divides  into  two,  one 

foing  to  Mount  Sinai  by  Wadee 
lumr  and  SaHUiut  el  Kh&dem  to 
the  left,  the  other  by  Wadee  Mu- 
kuttub,  and  Wadee  Fsrin  to  the  right, 
which  may  be  called  the  lower  road. 

At  Nusb,  or  Nisbeh,  a  thort  dis- 
tance oflf  the  road  to  the  right,  about 
4  miles  before  reaching  Sar&but  el 
Khadem,  are  ancient  copper  works, 
and  many  inscriptions  in  what  luis 
been  called  the  SinaiUc  character, 
from  having  been  considered  peculiar 
to  tbe  desert  of  Mount  Sinai.  They 
do  not  however  belong  exclusively  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  I  found 
them  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea  at  Ge- 
bel  Aboo  Durrag  on  the  Egyptian 
side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  othera 
have  been  met  with  in  the  interior,  at 
Wadee  Dtbabal,  as  well  as  at  e*  Gim- 
sheh,  and,  as  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Burton,  in  the  grottoes  of  Wadee  Om- 
Dthumroerina.  Their  long-wished- 
for  interpretation  is  said  to  have  been 
lately  accomplished,  and  they  are 
found  to  be  of  Christian  time. 

The  only  ruins  at  Nisbeb  are  some 
small  stone  houses,  probably  miners* 


huts;  and  the  scoria  of  copper  sbowi 
that  metal  to  have  been  worked  or 
smelted  there,  though  no  mines  havt 
been  found  in  tbe  neighbourhood. 
Instances  of  this  frequently  oocmr 
in  tbe  deserts,  which  was  in  const* 
quence  of  their  finding  more  wood  in 
particular  places  for  smelting  tbe  ore. 

SAaiaoT  iL  Kbadem.  —  SobMiU 
(or  SarbSoi)  d  Khddem  is  remarkable 
for  its  numerous  hieroglyphic  tablets* 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  for  the  pe« 
culiar  appearance  of  tbe  place.  It  Is 
a  rocky  eminence  about  |  of  an  bour^ 
walk  from  the  road,  on  a  range  of 
sandstone  bills,  with  a  footpath  on 
one  side,  leading  to  its  extensive  flat 
summit,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  con* 
fused  mass  of  ruins  and  many  tableta, 
some  fallen,  some  standing  erect, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  wluch 
from  their  containing  the  names  of 
very  early  Pharaohs  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Egyptian  antiquary. 
A  plan  of  the  ruins  here  is  much 
wanted. 

Besides  the  numerous  tablets  with- 
in the  building,  are  othera  on  tbe 
ouuide,  and  some  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  fh>m  the  entrance.  They 
bear  the  names  of  various  Pharaohs, 
among  which  are  Osirtasen  I.  —  the 
queen  of  the  great  obelisk  at  Kar- 
nak,— Thotbmes  III.  and  IV.,— 
and  Amunoph  I.  and  III.,  —  Osirei 
and  his  son  Remeses  the  Great,  — 
Osirei  III.,— Remeses  IV.  and  V., 
and  some  others. 


.T 


ISE) 


The  ancient  name  of  SaHibut  el 
Kbidem  seems  to  have  been  Mafak. 


Egypt     BOUTK  8. — dcscbiptions  at  mount  sinai. 

Athor  wu  the  pretidiog  deity,  and 
Re  (or  Mandoo)  prolwblj  tiiared  the 
booottn  of  the  place. 

About  S  miles  to  the  louib-east  of 
the  ruins  of  Saribut  el  Kliidem  are 
three  tablets  cut  in  the  fsce  of  the 
rock,  bearing  the  names  of  Thotbmes 
I  V.y  and  another  old  king:  and  close 
to  them  are  small  caves  in  the  lock, 
used  aa  tombs. 
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On  the  lower,  or  western  road,  at 
GtM  d  MmhJtub,  or  *•  tiie  written 
mounUin,**  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
occur  in  considerable  numbers.  Thej 
corer  the  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley,  during  great  part  of  a  day's 
journey,  principally  on  the  south  side 
towards  the  Gebel,  or  «*  mountain,** 
of  that  name.  Tliere  are  also  a  few 
in  Arabic  and  Greek. 

Other  Sinaiiic  inscriptions  are 
fotind  near  the  supposed  rock  of 
Moses;  between  it  and  the  convent 
of  the  forty  martyrs;  and  again  on 
the  rocks  of  Mount  Catherine ;  and 
some  are  met  with  in  Wadee  Meg- 
gub  and  W.  Barak. 

At  fl^adet  MaghAra^  which  runs 
from  W.  Mukuttub  to  the  upper 
road,  are  tome  Sinaitic  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  of  early  time ; 
the  latter  containing  the  names  of  Re- 
4.  mai  (4.),  wlio  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
O  A  the  same  as  Papi ; 
^^  J  ^ot  Shofo,  Su- 
phis,    or    Cheops 


BID 


(5.),  and  of  several  other  very  an- 
cient Pharaohs, 


Tlie  word  Maghira  signifies  a  ^'eave.* 
In   Wadf  TSnA  are  other  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  with  the  munet 
of  early  Pharaohs; 

IS.  It.  IS. 


9. 


11. 


f 

li 

;t^ 

and  on  a  sandstone  rock  in  Wadee  ]Ce- 
neh  \\  that  of  a  venr  ancient  king,  with 
the  date  of  his  3rd  year.  (No.  15.) 

ffWce  Faros,  which,  as  Niebuhr 
says,  has  not  changed  iu  name  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  is  on  the  western 
road  to  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  a  sort  of 
oasis,  with  high  mountains,  where  a 
stream  of  water  fiows ;  which,  afVer 
bursting  forth  and  running  with  ra- 
pidity for  a  few  huiulrrd  ysirds  is  lost 
in  the  sand.  Hrre  are  srreral  gar- 
dens  with  date  trees,  claimed  by  the 
Tor  Arabs  as  belonging  to  tliem,  and 
cultivated  by  some  of  the  Gcbei^al^ 
a  sort  of  Arab  peasantry,  who  livo 
there,  and  who  are  the  saira  daaa  of 
persons  as  those  above  mentioiied. 
These  fMJu  pay  a  tribuU  to  tha 
Arabs  in  dates. 

TItese  inscriptions  are  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  antiquary ;  but 
the  convent,  or  rather  monaaterj,  of 
81.  CadMrine^  Gtbel  Moom.  Mid  the 
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neighbouring  localities,  are  the  great 
obJecU  of  interett  to  thoie  who  visit 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Convent  of  Mount    Sinai The 

convent  is  situated  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley, baclced  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  bold 
granite  peaks  of  Mount  Sinai,  Uiat 
give  a  grandeur  to  the  scene,  while 
Uiey  accord  with  the  character  of  the 
secluded  spot  chosen  for  the  abode  of 
monks.  In  addition  to  these  impres- 
sions, the  traveller  is  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  habitation,  and  the 
sight  of  other  objects  as  rare  and 
pleasing  in  the  desert  as  the  abode  of 
human  beings,  —  the  green  trees  of  a 
garden,  which,  however  small,  has  in 
such  a  spot  peculiar  charms. 

The  convent  stands  on  the  slope  of 
a  rising  ground,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  valley.     It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  and   lofty  wall,    defended 
by  towers.      Moreover,   the    monks 
have  small  arms,  and  even  cannon  ; 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  circumstances  or  tlieir  inclination 
often  call  for  their  use ;  and  however 
successful  they  might  be  in  hostility 
against  the  Arabs,  the  death  of  their 
enemies  would  be  a  far  greater  mis- 
fortune than  advantage  to  the  con- 
vent,  and  would  be  severely  avenged 
by   the  stoppage  of   their  supplies. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  visi- 
tors know  much  more  of  these  wea- 
pons than  the    Arabs,  and  that  the 
defence  of  the  convent  consists,   as 
becomes  a  Christian  community,  more 
in  the  friendly  offices  performed  to 
the  Arabs  tlian  in  their  anns:  and 
its  inaccessible  walls,  being  a  suffi- 
dent  barrier  to  unwelcome  strangers, 
suffice  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  idle 
or  ill-disposed  persons.    Though  they 
have  a  back  entrance  through    the 
garden,  from  which  an  underground 
passage  communicates  with  the  inte- 
rior, the  usual  mode  of  admittance  is 
by    a  trap-door,  or   window,   raised 
about  SO  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
which  visitors  are  drawn  up  by  ropes, 
as  at  the  convents  of  St.  Antony  and 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Eastern  Desert  of 


EgypL  The  interior  condsts  of 
several  courts,  with  two  seta  of  rooma^ 
one  over  the  other ;  the  doors  of  tbo 
ground-floors  opening  on  the  open 
area,  and  those  of  the  upper  story  on 
a  balcony  or  wooden  corridor  thai 
runs  round  it. 

The  inmates  are  Greek  Cbristiahs. 
In  the  church  are  preserved  the  re- 
lics of  the  patron,  St.  Catherine ; 
though  Burckhardt  says  Seetsen  ia 
wrong  in  calling  it  the  **  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine/*  as  it  is  not  dedicated 
to  her  but  to  the  Transfiguration,  or» 
as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  Metamorpho- 
sis. That,  however,  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  generally  known;  though 
it  does  not  prevent  St.  George  from 
receiving  a  few  spare  honours  in  a 
small  chapel  on  tlie  walls,  where  he  is 
represented  on  hb  white  horse,  warring 
with  the  dragon,  and  with  all  the  rules 
of  drawing,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  he  usually  does  in  the  Coptic 
churches ;  and  the  votaries  of  Islam 
are  flatteied  by  the  admission  of  a 
mosk  within  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent, with  tlie  same  object  that  induces 
the  monks  of  Bibbeh  to  convert  their 
saint  into  a  Moslem  sliekh.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  safeguard  against  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  religious  enemies,  or  the 
assaults  of  the  Arab  freebooter.  The 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  have  a  claim 
on  the  protection,  or,  at  least,  on  the 
toleration,  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  Mohammed,  given  them 
during  his  (supposed)  visit  to  their 
convent,  which  enjoins  his  followers  to 
abstain  from  molesting  its  charitable 
and  useful  inmates,  on  condition  of 
their  feeding  tliose  who  pass  by.  This 
precious  document  was  preserved  by 
them  with  becoming  respect  within  the 
convent,  until  Sultan  Selim  begged  or 
demanded  its  removal  to  Constanti- 
nople, substituting  another  written  by 
him  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  convent  only  contains,  at  this 
time,  SO  monks.  They  are  governed 
by  a  superior ;  and  some  are  priests, 
others  lay  brethren.  The  various 
duties  required  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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conniifihy  trt  divided  amongst  iu 
mcmbtn.  One  it  the  baker,  another 
the  miller,  and  another  the  cook ;  one 
hai  the  care  of  the  church,  another  of 
the  dreieet ;  in  ihort,  every  department 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  per- 
son,— one  of  the  brethren,— and  no 
ftrange  servant  is  admitted  within  the 
walls.  They  have  stores  suflScient  to 
last  for  a  length  of  time,  which  they 
take  care  to  replenish  long  before  Uiey 
are  too  much  diminished ;  and  every  at  • 
tentton  is  paid  to  those  measures  which 
fender  them  independent  of  the  Arabs, 
and  capable  of  at  least  passive  defence. 

Hie  great  church  is  oniamented  in 
the  manner  of  similar  buildings  of 
early  Christian  timet.  It  has  a  double 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  on 
the  dome  over  the  alur  is  represented 
the  crucifixion  in  mosaic,  of  the  By- 
famine  style,  with  poi  traits  of  Jus- 
tinian  and  the  Empre<«  Tlicodora. 
Tlie  screen  separating  the  alUr  from 
the  nave  is  elaborately  worked,  and 
rich  with  gilding :  a  large  crms  towers 
above  all,  rising  nearly  to  the  roof, 
and  the  altar  is  retpletident  with 
chalices,  candlesticks,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Numerous  hand^me  silver 
lamps  are  suspended  from  different 
paru  of  the  ceiling,  and  many  bad 
pictures  ot  stints  oinsTnent  or  dis- 
figure tlie  walK  **  Thv  exterior  of 
the  churdi,**  says  Mr.  Kitinear,  *'is 
without  any  architectural  beauty  ;  hut 
one  little  circum»tunce  fctruck  me  as 
very  interestin;;.  'V\\\s  ws«,  ftcveral 
shields  and  coats  of  amis  rudely  en- 
graved on  the  stone,  on  each  Mile  of 
the  entrance ;  memoriaN,  no  doubt, 
of  the  cliiv«lry  ot  tlie  (Vuvailes,  and 
perhaps  tcrstched  with  the  daggers  of 
some  knightly  |Nlgrim«.** 

'riie  mo%t  sacrrd  spot  within  this 
building  i*  the  cliapvl  of  the  Ilurning 
Bush.  **  We  descendid  a  fVw  sleps,** 
says  the  same  trA% viler,  **  from  tlw 
interior  of  tlie  church  to  a  low  door, 
where  wt  were  rtquirfd  to  take  olT 
our  sltots.  before  entering  this  sane-  ! 
turn  sanctorum  of  the  monks,  who 
displayed  a  great  deal  more  fuat  and 


ceremony  about  admitting  ut,  than 
reverence  after  we  were  in.  It  it  a 
email  circular  chapel  under  a  dome, 
lighted  by  two  or  three  lampt,  and 
containing  nothing  worthy  of  note, 
except  two  very  bMuti(\il  illuminated 
MSS.  of  tlie  gospels,  which  were  lying 
on  the  altar.^  This  Bush  it  a  tort  of 
briar. 

Ttiey  also  ''show  the  silver  lid  of  a 
sarcopliagus  representing  a  full-length 
figure  of  the  Empresa  Ann  of  RusSa, 
who,  it  seems,  intended  to  be  buried 
there ;  and  another,  said  to  contain  the 
bones  of  St.  Catherine,  which  were 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountain ; 
whither,  according  to  the  monkish 
legend,  licr  body  was  conveyed  by 
angels.  Tlie  spot  is  still  marked  by  a 
small  chapel,  or  hut,  which  covers  a 
l>ed  liollowe<l  out  of  the  rock,  where 
llie  l>ones  lay,  and  is  looked  upon 
with  great  respect  by  the  credulous. 
In  the  lihiary  of  the  convent  area  few 
printed  iMwks,  and  simie  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, and  other  MHS. 

Ttie  consent  U  lald  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Kmperor  Justinian  ; 
but  Toeocke  ul»«erves  tliat  St.  Helena. 
tl>e  mother  of  Consiantine,  appears  to 
have  l»een  the  flr»t  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  in  the  tower  slie  built,  pro- 
bably for  heriM'lf  and  the  monks, 
wlwn  slie  went  to  Mount  Sinai.  Tliii 
toMer  is  in  the  middle  of  the  convent, 
where  the  au-lihi«hop  lives,  and  is 
callt^l  after  the  name  of  the  empress. 

llH're  are  sevrral  small  chapels  in 
the  neighliourhood,  and  the  ruins  of 
other  convents,  which  are  among  the 
oljjrctk  visited  by  fttrangtrs,  but  pos. 
sess  no  interest  beyond  that  given  by 
local  tradition. 

Some  poor  people,  styling  them- 
selves (vebeUeli,  «*  mountaineers,'*  live 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  convent  They 
are  said,  by  Burckhaidt,  to  be  de- 
scended from  a  few  slaves,  originally 
(.*hrifttians,  fVom  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  wlio  were  sent  by  Justinian 
as  menial  servants  to  the  priests.  They 
are  dependent  for  their  food  on  the 
monks,  in  the  same  manner  aa  thoae 
L  8 
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of  Wadee  Arraba  are  nuuntained  by 
th€  couvtQt  of  Sl  Antony. 

The  Oebel  Moom  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  lower  portion  has  been 
called  Mount  Horeb,  and  the  name  of 
Mount  Sinai  has  been  spplied  to  the 
highest  peak,  which  sunds  upon  the 
elevated  platform  of  Horeb. 

I  do  not  venture,  nor  do  I  feel 
myself  authorised,  to  give  anv  opinion 
respecting  the  disputed  claims  of 
Gebel  Moosa  and  Mount  Catherine  to 
the  sites  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Scrip- 
ture. Nor  will  I  enter  into  the 
question  of  Horeb  being  the  name 
used  to  denote  **  the  whole  wilderness, 
including  the  lower  group,  called 
Gebel  Serbal,  as  well  as  the  upper 
group  of  Mount  Sinai  ;**  or  of  Sinai 
being,  as  Mr.  Kinnear  supposes, 
•<  the  general  names  for  the  whole 
cluster,**  which  u  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Robinson.  I  may,  however,  observe, 
that  Horeb  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  **  an  individual  mounUin,'*  in  the 
same  manner  as  Sinai,  and  is  deno- 
minated **  the  mount  Horeb.'*  (Exod. 
zzzviii.  6. ;  Deut.  i.  6.) 

The  stone  which  is  supposed  by  the 
monks  to  have  been  the  one  struck  by 
Moses,  and  from  which  the  water 
gushed  out  in  Rcphidim,  is  a  piece  of 
the  granite  rock  which  has  fallen  from 
the  mountain  above,  and  lies  in  a 
hollow  recess  at  the  place  where  it 
was  stopped  in  iu  fall.  It  is  remark- 
able for  an  unusual  appearance  in  the 
centre  of  one  side,  which  the  credulous 
have  converted  into  the  marks  of 
falling  water. 

On  the  top  of  Sinai  is  shown  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  where  Moses  is 
supposed  to  have   retired   when  the 

f;lory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  ;  which^ 
ike  all  other  localities,  has  been  long 
looked  upon  with  undoubting  faith 
by  tlie  monks,  and  has  been  often 
questioned  by  sceptics.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  upon  these  and  other 
controverted  points ;  but  I  cannot  help 
expressing  a  regr^  which  all  must 
feel,  that  though  many  have  visited 
this  desert,  we  are  still  without  an 


accurate  trigonometrical  survey  of  io 
i  Dteresting  a  district. 

From  Suei  to  the  town  of  Tor  the 
rocks  are  limestone;  the  primitive 
range  extends  thence  neaily  to  Raa 
Mohammed,  the  headland  at  ita 
touthein  extremity,  at  the  point  c»f 
which  tlie  limestone  again  appeara, 
and  runs  to  the  eastward,  or  north  • 
cast,  along  the  coast  to  a  little  beyond 
B*  Shurm,  where  the  primitive  rocka 
again  advance  to  the  sea.  All  the 
mountain  ranges  about  Gebel  Moosa 
and  the  convent  are  primitive,  and 
stretch  thence  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection to  Sar6but  el  Khidem,  whera 
the  secondary  sandstones  begin,  in- 
tervening between  tlie  primitive  and 
the  limestone  strata,  and  extending 
thence  on  the  west  nearly  to  tlie  town 
of  Tor,  and  on  the  east  in  the  direc- 
tion of  El  Akaba. 

The  town  of  Tor  is  not  worth 
visiting.  It  is  a  mere  seaport,  in- 
ferior to  Sues,  and  about  40  miles 
from  tlie  convent 

It  was  probably  founded  originally 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  appears  to 
have  been  called  Piicenicon  by  the 
Greeks,  though  its  real  name  was  per- 
haps taken  from  the  mother  city 
Tyre,  Toor,  or  Txur. 

ROUTE  9. 
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h.  m. 

Convent  to  Wadee  el  Orfan    -  4  25 

Wadee  Murrah     -         -         -  8  45 

Ain  el  Hudhera  (Hazeroth)      4  55 

W.  e*  Sumghee  -         -         -  4  45 
Ain  e*  Nuweibia  (then  by  the 

sea-coast)  -         -         -  4  15 

Ain  el  Wasit        -         -         -  1  15 

Al>oo  Suweirah     -         -         -  7  30 

W.  el  Mekubbelch       -         -  4  30 

W.  Mer&kh,  mouUi       -         -  3  35 

N.  W.  Corner  of  Gulf  -         -  4  45 

Castle  of  El  Akaba      -        -  1  20 

Total     51       0 


El  Akaba,  or  Jkkaha,  at  the  north- 
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tMl  extremity  of  the  Elanitic  gulf, 
cootaint  lonit  mitenble  hoiuct  and 
a  Ibrt,  where  a  governor  retidet  with 
A  few  Tuikt.  The  name  ngnificf  **  a 
nMHrotaln  pata."  It  it  a  prettj  spot, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  tea  before 
h,  which,  after  the  ntionoionoui  co- 
lour of  the  deeert,  is  a  pleasing  ob- 
ject ;  bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
h  b  worth  the  ioumey,  if  the  traveller 
doee  not  intend  going  thence  to  Petra. 
It  atands  about  S  milet  south  of  tlie 
site  of  jIUdik  or  Jilath,  which,  like 
ita  neighbour  Esion-geber,  was  re- 
markable for  the  importance  attached 
to  it  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
from  having  been  the  channel  by 
which  the  treasures  of  Arabia  and 
India  flowed  to  Syria.  It  was  the 
poeiaaiion  of  this  point  that  led  to 
tbt  wealth  of  Solomon;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  every  place 
baa  successively  risen  to  imporunce 
the  moment  it  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  Indian  trade. 

When  the  Edomites  were  con- 
quered by  David,  the  whole  of  their 
country  to  the  liead  of  the  EUnitic 

Sulf  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
ews ;  all  the  •<  Edomites  became 
David's  servants,**  and  "  he  put  gar- 
rieoin  in  EUIom.**  (1  Chron.  vviii. 
11.)  Solomon  afterwards  established 
and  *<  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eioth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ued  Sea,  in  the  land  of 
Edom.'*  llie  chips  were  navigated 
by  Phoenicians  in  the  service  of  the 
Je«risb  king,  whose  fricnd»hip  with 
Hiram  secured  for  him  the  aid  of 
those  skilful  navi;;aturt ;  and  this 
important  source  of  wealth  continued 
in  ilie  hands  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
until  tJ>e  Edomites  **  revolted  from 
under  the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a 
king  over  tliemtelveft,**  in  tlw  reign  of 
Joram.  (1  Kings  ix.  26. ;  9  Kingi 
viii.  !N>.) 

Eloik  w«s  called  by  the  Romant 
Aih  or  A^la ;  but  this  and  Exion- 
gfber  lost  all  their  importance  under 
the  Grevks  and  Romans;  the  porta 
of    Berenice,    Myot    lloraioi»   and 
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Arcinoi^  succeeded  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Eiast ;  and  the  Elanitic  gulf  en- 
joyed liule  of  the  lucrative  baffle  of 
former  days.  And  if  Petra,  the 
capital  of  the  Edomites,  which  once 
profited  so  much  from  the  pataage  of 
Eastern  commerce,  continued  to  the 
Ute  time  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
benefit  by  ita  position  on  the  way 
from  Arabia  to  Syria,  the  trade  that 
pasaed  tlirough  it  was  principally  eon- 
fined  to  that  of  caravani,  the  rise  of 
Alexandria  having  put  a  stop  to  the 
traffic  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Aila  or  Aileh  it  mentioned  by 
Arab  writers,  and  a  quotation  from 
Macrixi,  given  by  Burckhardt,  speaks 
of  it  as  near  to  Esion-geber.  **  It 
is  from  hence  that  the  H^jaa  begins. 
In  former  times  it  was  the  frontier 
place  of  the  Greeks:  at  1  mile  from 
it  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Cvsars. 
In  tlie  time  of  Islam  it  waa  a  fine 
town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Omeya. 
Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Touloun  (a  caliph 
of  Egypt)  made  the  road  over  the 
Akaba,  or  steep  mountain,  before 
Aila.  There  were  many  moaks  at 
Aila,  and  many  Jews  lived  there.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  during  the 
crusades,  but  in  566  h.  h.  Salah  ed 
deen  (Saladin)  transported  sliips  on 
can»els  from  Cairo  to  this  place,  and 
recovered  it  from  them.  Near  Aiia 
was  formerly  situated  a  large 
aud  handM>me  town  called   Assioun 

^,jn-rr-  (Ajeeoon),  (Esiou-geber),* 

which  in  Hebrew  is  written  Atxioun- 

The  cnisoders  alfo  took  possesaion 
of  the  island  of  Gniia,  now  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Uie  Kalat  e*  dayr.  **  the 
citadel  of  the  convent.**  It  has  been 
fortified,  and  remains  of  the  works 
may  still  be  perceived,  though  it  does 
not  appear  from  Laborde*s  account, 
who  contrived  to  readi  it  on  a  raft,  io 
be  worthv  of  a  visiL 

In  going  to  Frtrm  (  Wmdet  Vaeee) 
fkom  £1  Akaba,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Alloweea 

L  S 
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Arabs ;  but  tailing  advantage  of  the 
podtion  of  the  traveller  in  these 
lonely  regions,  who  must  paj  what- 
ever  they  choose  to  ask,  or  give  up  his 
journey,  their  demands  have  become 
so  eiorbitant,  that  few  will  feel  dis- 
posed to  tske  this  route ;  and  it  is  far 
better  to  go  fVom  Hebron. 

There  are  two  roads  from  He- 
bron to  PMra  (Wadee  Moosa) ;  the 
eastern  one  by  the  south  end  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea,  occupies  44  h.  50  m. ; 
the  western  road,  42  h.  10  m.  From 
£1  Akaba  to  Hebron,  or  £1  Khaleel, 
is  71  h.  45  m. ;  £1  Aksba  to  Jeru- 
salem, 80  h.;  but  the  best  road  to 
Syria  is  from  Cairo,  or  from  Sues,  on 
returning  from  Mount  Sinai. 


ROUTE  10. 

CAIRO  TO  SYRIA. 

Miles. 
Cairo,  by  Heliopolis,  or.  Mate- 

r^eh,  to  the  Birket  el  Hag  1 OJ 
To  separation  from  the  Maaze^ 

road  to  Suez     -        -        -  10 
To    ascent  of   hills  of    Urn 

Gummal  -        -        -  10 

To  centre  of  bed  of  old  canal 

to  Arstnoe         -        -         -  30 

Salah^h      ....  20 

Kat^gh         ....  50 

£1  Areesh  .         -        -  65 

To  Gaza(Ghuzzeh)     .         .  52J 
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llie  road  parses  a  short  way  to  the 
south  of  Heliopolis,  aud  of  the  Bir- 
ket el  Hag,  over  the  plain  where 
Toman  Bey  was  defeated  by  Sultan 
Selim.  After  leaving  the  Maazee 
road  you  turn  round  the  eastern  cor- 
ner of  the  large  sand  hills  of  Und. 
th£m.  Um- Gummal  is  high  land, 
and  from  the  summit  the  pyramids 
are  seen  to  the  west,  and  Gebel 
Attaga,  near  Suez,  to  the  east.  About 
5  miles  further  you  cross  the  Wadee 
JaflDra,  which  runs  down  to  Belbays, 
about  9  miles  to  the  left     In  the 


ancient  canal  of  Arsioo'd  you  paM 
near  the  mounds  of  an  old  town, 
called  Tel  e'  Rig^beh.  About  6  miles 
to  the  east  of  it  is  another  old  town 
called  Abookesh&yd,  or  e*  Sigheea 
(set  RotUe  7),  on  tlie  catial  also.  There 
are  the  mounds  of  another  town  on 
the  south  bank  before  you  descend 
into  the  canal,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Tel  e'  Rtgibeb,  and  8 
miles  afler  leaving  the  canal  are  the 
hills  called  £1  Beeud, «« the  white.** 

Salahfeh  was  probably  either  Taca- 
sarta,  or  Sile,  of  tlie  Itinerary  of  An- 
toniiius.  One  of  the  roads  is  more 
direct  than  this,  and  leaves  Sabh^h 
considerably  to  the  left.  Several 
mounds  of  ancient  towns  are  seen  in 
the  distance ;  and  Tel  Defenneh, 
which  is  neatly  in  a  direct  line  be. 
tween  Salali6eh  and  Pelusium,  maiks 
the  site  of  Daphne,  the  Tehaphnelies 
or  Tahpanhes  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
a  fortified  outpost  of  Pelusium,  and 
distant  from  it  16  Roman  miles.  At 
T:ihpanhes  the  Egyptian  king  is  said 
by  Jeremiah  to  have  had  a  palace.  . 
(Jeremiah  liii.  9.) 

Pelusium  lies  considerably  to  tlie 
left  of  the  road.  Tiie  remains  there 
consist  of  mounds,  and  a  few  broken 
columns.  It  is  difBcult  of  access, 
and  is  only  approachable  during  the 
high  NiJe,  or  when  the  summer's 
sun  has  dried  the  mud  that  is  left 
there  by  the  inundation.  It  stands 
near  the  sea-shore.  It  is  now  called 
Tecneh  (Tineh),  which  seems  to 
indicate  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil 
in  the  vicinity,  for  which  some  sup. 
pose  it  was  indebted  to  its  ancient 
appellation  Pelusium,  pelos  being  tlie 
Greek  for  *<  mud.'*  Its  ancient  name 
probably  resembled  the  Peremoun  or 
Pheromi  of  the  Copts,  and  the  latter 
is  the  origin  of  the  Farama  of  the 
Arabs,  by  which  it  is  still  known ; 
though  Savary  states  that  "  Farama 
was  founded  to  the  £.  of  Pelusium, 
which  was  a  luin  in  the  13ih  cen. 
tury." 

Pelusium  in  former  times  was  a 
place  of  great  consequence.     It  was 
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fltroogW  fortiBcd,  bting  tlie  bulwark 
of  iIm  EgTptUn  frontier  on  the  eestcm 
ride,  end  was  considered  tlie  <*  KejTf** 
or,  as  Esekiel  calls  it,  the  «  Strength 
of  Egypt. **  It  was  called  in  Scrip- 
ture ««Sio.'*  (Esck.  ixi.  15,  15.) 
Near  this  the  unfortunate  Pompey 
aaeC  his  death,  basely  murdered  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  and  his  minister 
Pbotinus,  whose  protection  he  had 
claimed,  a.  c.  48. 

Tile  young  king  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom 
he  had  just  before  expelled  the  king- 
<lom;  and  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped  opposite  each  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pelusium,  when  the  galley 
of  Pompey  arrived;  and  Achillas, 
who  aAer wards  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  Alexandrian  war  against 
Csesar,  aided  by  L.  Septimius  and 
Sabinus,  Romans  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  **  under  pretence  o(  taking 
him  ashore,  invited  him  into  a  boat 
and  treacherously  slew  him.**  A 
mound  of  sand  on  the  coaU,  about 
4  hours  to  the  wcsl  uf  Peluiium,  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  Roman  hill,  is  said 
to  record  the  spot  of  Pompey's  death. 
His  body  was  indeed  burnt  on  the 
sea-»l>ore  by  his  frccdman  Philip,  and 
C»sar  is  said  to  have  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  which  was  after- 
wards repaired  by  Adrian,  and  visited 
by  Severus.  But  "  the  ashes  of  Pom* 
pey  W4rre  taken  to  his  widow,  Cor- 
nelia, wlio  buried  them  at  his  villa 
near  Alba,**  though  Lucan  would 
seem  to  say  that  they  were  still  in 
Egypt  in  his  time.  lie  this  as  it  may, 
tlie  tomb  might  still  remain;  but 
Pliny  places  it  to  the  taii  of  Pelusium, 
in  the  direction  of  Mors  Casius.  Tlie 
"  Roman  hill  **  cannot  therefore  be 
the  **  tumulus  "  of  Pompey ;  and  the 
tomb  which  Aboolfeda,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ebn  Ilaukel,  gives  to 
Galen,  may  perlups  be  transferred  to 
Pompey.  Certain  it  is  that  the  phy- 
sician of  Aurelius  was  not  buried  in 
Egypt,  but  in  hit  native  place  Perw 
gamus  ;  and  tlie  distance  from  Pelu- 
sium, meutiooed  by  lliny,  stems  loo 
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great  for  the  position  of  Pompey't 
tomb. 

On    the  coast  to  the  east  of  Pt- 

lusium,  Pliny  mentions  **  Chabria 
Castra,  Casius  Mons,  the  sanctuary 
oi  Jupiter  Casius,  the  tumulus  oif 
Pompey,  and  Ostracina,*'  which  vrtrt 
on  the  Lake  Sirbonis.  Ostracina  ia 
now  Straki,  and  is  about  28  mil« 
west  of  El  Areesh. 

Magdolum  is  supposed  to  have  beeo 
about  half  way  between  TacasarUand 
Penta  Schoenon,  which  last  may  hava 
been  at  the  modem  Kat^h. 

Ebn  Said  says  that  the  sea  of 
Kolxim  (Arabian  Gulf)  is  so  doso 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  this  part, 
that  Amer  ebn  el  As  had  intended 
cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus, 
at  the  spot  called  the  Crocodile's  Tail, 
but  was  prevented  by  Omar,  wlio 
feared  lest  the  Greek  pirates  should 
plunder  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca* 

£1  Areesh  (Arish)  has  succeeded 
to  the  ancient  Rhinocolura,  which 
was  a  place  of  exile  in  the  time  of  tho 
Pharaohs,  and  was  so  called  fVom  the 
malefsctors  having  their  '*  noses  cut 
off,'*  indeed  of  the  punishment  of 
death.  "At  one  season  of  the  year 
numerous  quails  visited  the  district, 
which  they  caught  in  long  nets  mada 
with  (fastened  to)  split  reeds;**  and 
these  birds  are  oAen  met  with  through- 
out this  part  of  the  desert,  as  in  tha 
days  of  Aciisanes. 

Wailee  el  Areesh  is  supposed  to  ba 
the  torrent  or  "river  of  Egypt,** 
which  was  the  ancient  boundary  on  tha 
side  of  Syria. 

The  road  continues  very  near  tha 
sea-coast,  the  whole  way  from  El 
Areesh  to  Gasa.  Rather  more  than 
halfway  from  El  Areesh  is  Refah, 
the  ancient  lUiaphia,  off  the  road  to 
the  westward ;  Kban  Yoones  has 
succeeded  to  Yenisus  and  Anthodoo 
prot^bly  stood  to  tlie  S.  of  Wadca 
Sheriah. 

At  Gata  a  qusrantine  is  performed 
of  a  few  days,  according  to  tha  sup* 
posed  state  of  Egypt. 

Gaia  or  Ghuaaeh,  one*  a  larga 
L  4 
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dty,  and  •'strongly  fortified,''  as  its 
Hebrew  end  Arabic  names  imply,  is 
now  a  small  open  town,  containing 
about  4000  inbabiUnts.  It  per. 
formed  a  distinguished  part  in  tbe 
early  history  of  Bslestine,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  was 
destroyed  on  tbe  conquest  of  Syria  by 
the  Moslems,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  importance  as  a  city. 

ROUTE  11. 

CAiaO,   BT   WATSEy  TO   DAMIETTA. 

MUet. 
Cairo,  or  Boolak,  to  the  point 

of  the  Delta       -        -         -  16 

Bersboom,  Ernst  bank     -        -  9 
Betiha^LAssal  (Athribis),  E. 

bank         ....  20 

Entrance  of  Canal  of  Mu^      -  2} 

Sahrdgt  (Natho),  E.  bank       -  17 

Zifteb  and  Mit  Ghumr,  E.  &W.  6 

Semenood  (Sebennytus),  W.  -  26 

Bebayi  el  Hsffar  (Iseum),  W.  e\ 
Menso6rs,  and  mouth  of  Canal 

of  Menxiteb,  £.         .        .  6} 

Shiribin  W.  -         -         -         -  22 

Faraskoor,  £.         -         -         -  22 

Damietu,  Ei.          -         -        -  12 
165\ 

The  point  of  the  Delta  was  for- 
merly a  little  below  the  palace  of 
Shoobra,  where  the  Pelusiac  branch 
turned  off  to  the  N.  N.  E.  towards 
Bul>astis.  It  is  now  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rosetu  and  Damietu  branches. 
These  two,  the  ancient  Bolbitine  and 
Bucolic  (or  Phatraetic)  branches,  are 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
**  made  by  the  band  of  man,*'  and 
are  the  only  tiro  remaining,  tlie 
others  having  either  entirely  disap- 
peared,  or  being  diy  in  summer; 
which  would  seem  to  explain  an  ap- 
parently unintelligible  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  that  man  should  go  over  the 
Nile  «  dry  shod."    (Isaiah  xi.  15.) 

Berihoom  is  famous  for  its  figs; 
and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  inland  in  the  Delta,  is  Pha- 
laoonttb,  fVom  which  the  canal  of 


Menoof,  connecting  tbe  two  I 
of  the  Nile^  derived  iu  name.  TUs 
canal  began  about  four  milet  ftttlier 
north,  doae  to  tbe  village  of  Beer- 
shems,  and  passing  by  Menoof,  Ml 
into  the  Rosetta  branch  at  Nader. 
About  thirty  years  ago  it  was  Ibttnd 
necessary  to  close  its  eastern  en- 
trance, in  consequence  of  its  carrying 
off  the  water  into  the  Rosetta  branch ; 
and  other  navigable  canals  have  been 
used  for  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior. Four  or  five  miles  lower  down  it 
the  canal  of  Karinayn,  another  noble 
work.  At  e'  Jaffar63i  it  separates 
into  two  channels,  one  going  to  the 
W.  to  Tanta,  and  tbe  other  by  Ma- 
hallet  el  Kebe^r,  to  the  sea,  which  it 
enters  at  the  old  Sebennytic  mouth, 
and  the  Pincptimi  ostium,  one  of  the 
false  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Tbe 
western  channel  tliat  goes  to  Tanta 
is  only  navigable  for  small  craft  after 
January ;  but  the  other  is  suflidently 
deep  to  admit  boaU  of  200  ardebs 
burthen  the  whole  year.  It  is,  bow. 
ever,  closed  by  a  bridge  and  sluices 
at  Santali,  below  e'  Jiffar^eh;  and 
here  goods  are  transferred  to  smaller 
boats  for  Nabaro,  and  those  places 
with  which  the  communication  is 
kept  up  by  other  channels.  This  is 
the  general  principle  of  all  the  large 
canals  of  the  Delta,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  that  of  Moes,  and  some- 
times in  that  of  Alexandria. 

Benha-el-Assal,  **  Benha  of  honey," 
is  the  successor  of  Athribis,  whose 
mounds  are  seen  to  the  north.  They 
still  bear  the  name  of  Atre^b.  l*he 
town  appears  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent,  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  £.  and  W.,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  N.  and  S.  It  was  inter- 
sected by  two  main  streets  crossing 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles; 
and  there  was  probably  a  square  at 
the  spot  where  they  met  A  little 
beyond  this  quadriviutHf  or  crossway, 
to  the  W.,  is  another  open  space, 
apparently  the  site  of  the  principal 
temple,  and  traces  may  perhaps  be 
discovered  of  tlie  sacred  enclosure  on 
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tiM  outer  tide.  In  tlie  streets  are 
strtnd  large  buildings,  whose  po- 
niloiis  are  marked  by  granite  columns, 
soae  with  capitab  of  the  same  kind  of 
Blooey  others  of  marble,  and  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  They  are  of  Ro- 
aan  time,  and  1  suppose  that  the 
main  streets  had  colonnades  on  either 
lide,  like  thoee  of  Antinoii.  A  short 
distance  from  the  extremity  of  the 
sailsiu  street  u  a  small  column  with 
spiral  flutes ;  there  are  slso  some 
houses  with  vaulted  room*,  and  others 
built  of  burnt  brick,  of  late  time ;  hut 
the  ruins  are  mostly  of  tlie  usual  crude 
brick  of  Egyptian  towns.  I  found 
BO  sculptures,  except  on  a  stone  once 
belonging  to  the  wall  of  a  temple, 
and  now  the  threshold  of  a  thekh's 
tomb,  representing  a  king  oflering  to 
a  gud.  -  There  are  several  Corin- 
thian capitalt  lying  about,  and  a  block 
of  Christian  time,  representing  a  saint 
holding  a  cross,  bsdly  executed,  in 
the  worst  village-tombstone  style,  and 
unworthy  of  a  town  which  held  the 
rank  of  an  episcopal  see.  I  also 
picked  up  several  small  objects  du- 
rinc  my  rambles  over  these  mounds, 
•▼idenily  of  a  Roman  date. 

That  Aihribis  possessed  build- 
ings of  olden  time  is  certain,  not 
only  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
place,  but  from  a  monument  found 
there,  that  still  may  be  seen  near  the 
government  manufa4*tory  of  Bcnha- 
el-Assal.  It  is  a  granite  lion,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  K«me«es  tlie  Great, 
who  did  more  towards  the  embellish- 
ment  of  the  cities  of  the  DelU  than 
any  other  Pliaraolu 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  s  double 
row  of  low  mounds,  rrsembling  the 
banks  of  s  cansl,  or  tl»e  remains  of 
walls ;  but  they  extend  only  to  a  cer- 
tain dtsUnce,  almut  SOOO  feet,  and 
are  closed  at  the  eastern  end,  so  thai 
they  suit  neitlier  of  these  two. 

Many  of  the  hounrs  of  the  town 
have  been  burnt,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Egyptian  towns ;  and  parts 
of  the  mounds  have  been  used  for 
tombs,  doubtless  iu  afWr  timaai  when 
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the  limits  of  the  inhabited  part  were 
contracted.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  referred  to  a  late  Roman  or  Chris- 
tian e|X>ch,  like  those  at  Bubastis  and 
other  towns ;  and  thus  the  occurrence 
of  tombs  in  the  midst  of  houses,  which 
is  at  fiist  perplexing,  may  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  modem  village  of  Atreeb,  or 
Treeb,  is  built  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  old  city,  but  contains  a 
very  small  population.  Bcnha-el- 
Assal  is  al>out  one-third  of  a  mile  to 
the  S.  W.,  close  to  tlie  liver.  It  was. 
long  famous  for  its  honey,  whence  it 
received  its  name ;  and  this  town 
supplied  part  of  the  present  sent  by 
John  Mckaukes,  the  Coptic  governor 
^^  ^87P^  to  Mohammed,  which 
consisted  of  two  Copt  virgins,  one 
of  whom  becsme  his  wife,  a  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  a  mule,  and  a  jar  of  Aoacy 
from  Benlisel-^fjo/.  Beersbems  now 
claims  the  honour  of  having  this  rare 
production  of  Eg}pt  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  snd  Benha  has  nothing  left 
it  but  the  name. 

To  the  N.  of  this  town  is  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  Toorat  Moes,  or  Canal 
of  Moes,  which  ukes  the  water  to 
Zakazeek,  and  thence  to  the  Lake 
Meiixaleh  by  the  old  Tanitic  chan- 
nel. 

Continuing  down  the  Damietta 
branch,  no  place  of  any  gieat  interest 
occurs  between  Aihribis  and  Svben- 
nytus.  Ssliragt  on  the  £.  occupies 
the  site  of  Natlm,  and  is  called  in 
Coptic  Natliopi.  The  isle  of  Natho 
was  on  tlie  oila*r  side  of  the  Nile. 
ZiAeh  snd  Mit  Ghumr  stand  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  river;  they  have 
the  rank  of  hinder  or  town.  Mit 
Uamsees  is  tlie  Pilemsiul  of  tJie 
Copts.  Bcnneh,  in  Coptic  I'lneban 
or  Penouan,  lias  the  mounds  of  an 
old  town,  but  no  remains,  and  is  now 
a  small  village.  AbootMr  is  larger, 
and  has  more  extensive  mounds, 
marking  the  site  of  Busiris.  It  is 
called  by  the  CopU  Busirt.  The 
mounds  extend  be)oiid  the  village  to 
Ibe  westward,  and  a  short  distance 
L  5 
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Iitfjoiid  is  another  mound,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  old  town.  After 
many  inquiriet  and  searching  all  over 
the  place*  I  found  nothing  but  the 

Cite  thresholds  of  doors,  and  co- 
ds of  Roman  time  in  the  princi- 
pal roosk.  A  few  large  stones  are 
also  seen  here  and  there,  but  none 
bearing  hieroglyphics,  except  psrt  of 
a  column,  apparently  of  Ptolemaic 
time,  in  the  smaller  ruined  mblik, 
and  a  stone  at  tho  door  of  a  shekh's 
tomb  at  the  south  end  of  the  villsge. 
This  has  belonged  to  an  ancient  tomb, 
and  is  of  old  style,  like  the  false  doors 
of  grottoes  at  El  Bersheh;  but  nothing 
can  be  traced  relating  to  the  name  of 
Busiris,  nor  to  the  worship  of  the 
deity  from  whom  it  was  so  called. 

Stmtnood  is  a  place  of  some  sise, 
with  the  usual  baiaars  of  the  large 
towns  of  Egypt,  and  famous  for  its 
pottery,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo.  Here 
are  the  mounds  of  Sebennytus,  the  city 
of  Sem,  (Oem,  or  Gom,)  the  Egyp- 
tian Hercules.  In  Coptic  it  is  called 
Gemnouti,  which  implies  **  Gem  the 
God,**  and  shows  the  origin  of  the 
present  as  well  as  the  orthography  of 
the  ancient  name ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able tliat  the  name  of  the  god  begins 
with  the  word  nouie  in  many  legends. 
On  arriving  at  Semenood,  I  in- 
quired of  the  people  for  sculptured 
stones,  and  was  shown  some  granite 
blocks  with  hieroglyphics,  two  of 
which  had  the  name  of  Alexander, 
and  one  the  figure  of  the  deity  of  the 
place,  who  is  the  same  supposed  by 
Cbampollion  to  be  the  Egyptian  Gem 
or  Hercules.  It  lies  close  to  the 
principsl  oil-mill  of  the  town,  the 
owner  of  which  is  most  profuse  in  his 
praises  of  the  stone,  his  property, 
which  he  would  willingly  sell  to  the 
first  bidder.  On  a  block  built  into 
the  modem  quay  are  a  few  hierogly- 
phics of  no  importance. 

Boats  are  constantly  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  communication  with 
the  different  towns  of  the  Delu 
throughout  the  year,  the  reli  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  place  he  is  bound 


for,  to  obtain   passengers,   lika   tbt 
conductor  of  an  omnibus. 

A  Greek  papyrus  in  the  powewion 
of  Signor  d'Anastasy,  the  Swedish 
consul-general,  speaks  of  a  templa  of 
Mars,  OrovyMf  (Onuris,  Honurius),  at 
Sebennytus ;  and  it  u  much  to  ba  re- 
gretted that  this  curious  document 
has  not  been  published. 

BAaft-tUHagatt  theancient  Isaum» 
is  little  more  than  6  miles  below  Sa- 
menood,  opposite  Weesh,  and  about 
1 J  mile  from  the  river.  The  remains 
are  very  interesting,  and  larger  than 
in  any  other  town  of  the  Delta.  Tbej 
are  inferior  in  style  to  those  of  Saa 
(Tanis),  being  of  a  Ptolemaic  time; 
but  the  number  of  sculptured  blocks, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  granite,  used  in 
this  temple,  are  very  striking ;  and  if 
Bebayt  does  not  boast  the  number  of 
obclitks,  which  must  have  had  a  very 
grand  effect  at  Tanis,  it  has  the  merit 
of  possessing  rich  and  elaborate  sculp- 
tures; and  to  the  antiquary  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  from  its  present- 
ing the  name  of  the  deity  worshipped 
there,  and  that  of  the  ancient  town. 
I»is  was  evidently  the  divinity  of  this 
city,  and  it  was  from  this  that  tlia 
Greeks  and  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
of  Ision  or  Iseum.  By  the  Egyp- 
tians it  was  called  Hebai  or  Hebait, 
*<the  city  of  assembly,**  which  has 
been  preserved  by  tlie  modern  inha- 
bitants in  the  name  Bebayt ;  with  the 
affix  el  Haggar,  «*  of  the  stone,**  from 
its  numerous  stone  remains. 

Tho  temple,  like  many  others  in 
Egypt,  fttood  in  an  extensive  square 
about  1500  by  1000  feet,  surrounded 
by  a  crude  biick  wall,  doubtless  with 
stone  gateways ;  which  was  tlie  Icmeiiaa 
or  sscred  enclosure,  and  was  planted 
with  trees,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us  in  describing  that  of  Bulwstis. 
These  are  the  grovts  denounced  in 
the  Bible  as  an  abomination  to  the 
God  of  Israel.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  ; 
Deut  xii.  8. ;   8  Kings  xvii.  la) 

The  temple  itself  was  about  400 
feet  long,  or  600  to  the  outer  vesti- 
bule, by  about  800  in  breadth,  and 
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bdk  of  grtnite,  loroe  red,  lonie  grey, 
of  •  very  bctutiful  qumlity,  and  cover- 
td  with  teulptum,  in  intaglio  and  in 
rcficf.  Many  of  the  block*  are  of 
very  great  site ;  and  though  the  tem- 
pb  hat  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  bioken  itonn  forcibly  torn  from 
their  places,  and  thrown  in  the  great- 
til  confusion  one  upon  the  other,  it 
b  easy  to  form  an  idea  of  its  former 
magnificence.  It  is  entirely  of  gra- 
Diie — swells,  columns  niofs,  and  door* 
ways;  affording  a  striking  instance 
of  Ifae  uie  of  this  stone  in  the  DelU; 
for  though  the  buildins  is  so  large,  no 
block  of  the  ordinary  kinds  employed 
in  Upper  Egypt  has  licre  been  ad- 
Oiitted.  The  whole  appears  to  have 
been  eix-cted  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phos,  whose  name  occurs  in  all  the 
dedications,  and  who  alone  is  seen 
presenting  offerings  to  the  gods.  The 
principal  divinities  are  Isis,  (the  deity 
of  the  place,  who  has  always  the  title 
•<LadyorHebai.t;")  Osiris,(whorr«. 
quently  accompanies  her,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  '^Lord  of  Hebai-t;**) 
Anubis,  Savak,  (the  crocodile-headed 
god,)  and  some  others  whose  legends 
are  lost,  and  who  may  possibly  be 
characters  of  Osiris. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  the  plan  canmit 
easily  be  recognised  ;  and  such  is  the 
mavs  of  brokvn  blocks,  that  you  can 
go  down  amongst  them  to  the  depth 
of  13  and  15  fci-t ;  bvlow  which  are 
the  numrrous  abodes  of  jackals,  hares, 
and  other  animals,  who  alone  rrjoice 
in  the  ruinous  state  to  which  this 
building  ha«  been  rrducr<l.  Nothing 
seems  to  be  in  its  ori};inal  position. 
The  door- ways  ar«  sern,  as  well  as 
parts  of  cornices,  criliiigs,  architraves, 
and  walls;  but  all  in  confusiun,  and 
burled  frum  tlieir  places ;  and  one  Is 
surprised  at  the  force  and  lalxnir  that 
must  have  betn  u%ed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  once  splendid  building. 
The  ceilings  have  lieen  studdeil  with 
the  usual  hvc  pointed  Kgyptiau  stars. 
The  coruicrs  have  the  K/yptiaa  M- 
glfpkM  with  the  ovah  of  the  king  be- 


tween them ;  but  in  some  the  name  of 
<<  Isis,  the  beautiful  mother-goddess  ** 
is  substituted  for  the  royal  prenomen, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  nomen  of 
Ptolemy. 

On  one  of  the  walls,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  temple,  is  represented  the 
sacred  boat,  or  ark,  of  Isis;  and  in 
tlie  slirine  it  bears  is  the  '*  Lady  of 
Hebai-t,'*  seated  between  two  figures 
of  goddesses,  like  the  Jewish  Cheru- 
bim, who  seem  to  protect  her  with 
their  wings.  They  occur  in  two  com- 
partments, one  over  the  other,  at  the 
centre  of  the  shrine ;  and  these  figures 
were  doubtless  the  holy  and  unseen 
contents  of  the  sacred  repository, 
which  no  profane  eye  was  permitted 
to  behold,  and  which  were  generally 
covered  with  a  veil.  In  the  upper 
one  Isis  is  seated  on  a  lotus  flower, 
and  tlie  two  figures  are  standing ;  in 
the  other  all  three  are  seated,  and  be- 
low  are  four  kneeling  figures,  one 
with  a  man*s,  tlie  other  three  with 
jackals'  heads,  beating  their  breasta. 
At  eitlier  end  of  the  boat  is  the  head 
of  the  goddess,  and  the  legend  above 
shows  it  to  iMve  belonged  to  her.  The 
king  sUnds  l>efore  it,  presenting  an 
offering  of  incense  to  Isis.  Tlie  stone 
has  been  broken,  and  part  of  the  pic- 
ture has  been  taken  away  ;  but  on  a 
fragment  below,  that  appears  to  have 
U-loiiged  to  it,  is  represented  a  sledge 
on  trucks  with  the  usual  ring  attaclied 
to  the  end.  for  drawing  it  into  the 
«/Am,  uf  which  this  doubtless  marks 
tlie  site.  It  was  probably  one  of 
those  isolated  sanctuaries,  that  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  nao$,  or  body  of 
tlie  temple. 

The  sculptures  on  this  wall,  as  on 
some  other  portions  of  the  building, 
are  in  relief, — an  unusual  mode  of 
sculpturing  granite,  which  shows  tlie 
great  eipense  and  labour  bestowetl  on 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
imporUnce  of  her  temple.  That  it 
was  very  handsome  is  evident ;  and  to 
it  might  be  applied  the  remark  made 
by  llerodiitus  respecting  the  temple 
of  Bubastis  —  that  many  were  larger, 
I.  « 
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but  few  flo  bcftutiful.  Bendes  the 
nnutual  mode  of  sculpturing  granite 
in  relief,  the  size  of  loiDe  of  the  hiero- 
glypbict  it  remarkable,  being  no  lest 
than  1 4  inches  long,  and  all  wrought 
with  great  care.  Tlie  cornices  Taried 
in  different  parts  of  the  building ;  and 
•ne^  perhaps  of  the  wall  of  the  »iko§ 
itself,  has  the  heads  of  Isis  surmount- 
ed by  a  shrine  alternating  with  the 
oval  of  the  king,  in  which,  however,  the 
hieroglyphics  have  not  been  inserted. 

On  the  lower  compartment  of  the 
walls,  in  this  part  of  the  temple,  were 
the  not  uncommon  figures  uf  the  god 
Kilus  in  procession,  bearing  vases  and 
emblems.  Between  each  are  water 
plants,  and  they  have  a  cluster  of 
those  of  the  upper  and  of  tlie  loner 
country,  alternately  on  their  heads; 
emblematic  of  the  nature  of  the  river, 
as  the  position  of  this  deity  at  the  base 
of  the  walls  denoted  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  Nile  —  the  foundation 
and  support  of  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
Not  far  from  this  are  the  capitals  of 
large  columns,  in  the  form  of  Isis* 
heads,  bearing  a  bhrine,  like  those  of 
Dendera.  Though  inferior  in  sixe, 
they  excel  them  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials,  being  granite  instead  of 
sandstone. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  great 
variety  in  the  sculptures,  which  mostly 
represent  offerings  to  Isis  and  the 
contemplar  deities,  as  in  other  Pto- 
lemaic buildings;  and  in  one  place 
the  hawk-headed  H or- Hat  conducts 
the  king  into  the  presence  of  tlie  god- 
dess of  the  temple.  But  the  l>attle 
scenes  and  grand  religious  processions 
of  old  times  are  wanting  here,  as  in 
other  temples  of  a  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  epoch  ;  and  though  the  sculp- 
tures are  rich  and  highly  finished, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  elegance  of  a 
Pharaonicage, — the  fault  of  all  Greco- 
Egyptian  sculpture,  and  one  which 
strikes  every  eye  accustomed  to  mo- 
numents erected  before  the  decadence 
of  art  in  Egypt. 

Tlie  modem  village  stands  to  the 
N.  W.,  a  little  beyond  the  enclosure 
of  the  temenot,  and  near  it  is  a  lake 


containing  water  all  the  year,  except 
afier  unusually  low  inundations, 
which  was  probably  once  attached  to 
the  temple,  like  those  of  Kamak  and 
other  placet. 

AAer  finishing  my  examination  of 
these  ruins,  I  hi^  the  satisfaction  of 
shooting  the  great  enemy  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  large  wolf,  which  in  broad 
daylight  was  prowling  about  the 
field,  that  now  occupies  pait  of  tlie 
enclosure  of  the  temple.  It  had  been 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  people,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  the 
village  at  night,  and  carrying  otT 
sheep,  poultry,  and  whatever  it  could 
find;  so  that  its  death  caused  great 
joy  among  those  who  had  suffered 
from  its  unwelcome  visits. 

Inland  from  Bebaytel  Hagaris  Be- 
no6b,  which  occupies  Uie  site  of  Om- 
phis,  but  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  with- 
out any  stone  remains,  or  any  other 
indication  of  the  ancient  town  beyond 
its  mounds. 

Man$o6ra  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  the  Delta,  with  bazaars, 
several  mosks,  and  a  government  pa- 
lace, and  is  one  uf  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  this  part  of  Egypt.  It  was 
founded  by  Meiek  el  Kamel  in  1221, 
as  Aboolfeda  states,  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Damietta,  to  serve  as  a  potHt 
cTappui,  and  was  called  Mansodra, 
**  the  Victorious,'*  from  his  defeat  of 
the  Crusaders  in  that  spot,  at  the 
time  the  city  was  building.  It  was 
there  that  Louis  IX.  was  imprisoned, 
af^er  his  disastrous  retreat,  and  cap- 
ture, in  1250  It  is  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  a  sort  of  crape  called 
khor^ytheh ;  sail-cloth,  and  other  cot- 
ton and  linen  stuffs,  common  to  tlie 
large  towns  of  the  Delta,  are  also 
made  there.  In  size  it  holds  the  sixth 
place  among  the  provincial  towns  of 
Egypt,  aAer  Osioot,  the  capital  of  the 
Saeed,  Mahallet-el-Kebeer,  Alexan- 
dria, Damietta,  and  Menoof. 

Manso6ia  has  no  ruins,  and  is  not 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  any  an- 
cient city.  On  the  N.  side  of  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  canal  of  Mentaleh  or 
Ashmoon.     Thera  is  nothing  worthy 
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of   remark  between    Maiito6r«  and 
Danictta. 

DamdeUa  ot  Damai^  once  ^mout 
as  the  principal  emporium  on  this 
side  of  the  Delta,  has  sunk  in  im- 
portance, in  proportion  as  Aleiandria 
has  increased,  and  now  only  carries 
on  a  little  commerce  with  Sjrria  and 
GreecCi  lu  rice  and  fisbtrries,  how- 
ever,  enable  it  to  enjoy  a  lucratire 
trade  with  the  interior.  It  was  once 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather 
and  striped  cloths,  which  Ust,  when 
imported  into  Europe,  received  (Vom 
it  the  name  dimity.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  though  inferior  to  those  of 
Roeetia  ;  and  thm  town  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Egypt,  with  a  population  of 
28,000  touls. 

Dsmietta  is  known  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Cruaadera  as  the  bulwark  of 
Egypt  on  thst  tide,  and  its  capture 
was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  object  in  their  expeditions 
against  that  country.  Aboolfcda  says 
**  it  stood  on  tlie  shore,  where  the 
riter  runs  into  the  sea;  until  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  from 
the  Pranks,  induced  the  Egyptian 
csliphs  to  change  iu  position ;  and 
the  modem  town  was  founded  higher 
up  tiie  Nile,  about  five  miles  further 
from  the  sea.**  According  to  Abool- 
feda,  the  old  Dainietta  was  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  wvre  transferred 
to  the  village  of  Mensh6eh,  which 
was  built  in  its  stead,  and  which  aAcr- 
wards  succeeded  to  the  imporunce 
and  name  of  the  ancient  town  ;  and 
Midiaelis,  on  the  authority  of  Nie- 
buhr.  says  Men%h6'eh  is  the  name  of 
OM  of  the  squares,  or  placm,  of  the 
modern  Damietta.  Tlie  time  of  this 
change  of  position,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  town  are  filed  by 
Aboolfeda  in  the  year  of  the  llegira 
648  (a.  o.  1951).  TheoldDsmietU 
had  been  walled  round  and  fortified 
by  Motawukkel,  the  Uuth  of  the 
Abba%ide  caliphs  (about  a.  d.  850); 
and  the  new  town  was  built  by  Bay- 
b^rt,  the  fourth  sultan  of  the  Baharite 
Memlooks. 

The  andam  naow  of  Ibt  origlBal 


Damietta  was  Tamiithis,  and  tha 
many  antique  columns  and  bloeks 
found  in  the  present  town  have  pro- 
bably been  brought  from  its  niina. 
They  are  principally  in  the  mosks ; 
and  on  a  slab  used  for  the  ablutiona 
of  the  ^thful,  in  the  mosk  of  Aboo- 
Uta,  (a  short  way  outside  the  town, 
on  the  east,)  is  a  Greek  Inscription 
with  the  name  of  Tennesus. 

Other  Tnnu  in  tha  Ddta,  —  Tbt 
sites  of  many  interesting  towns  exist 
in  the  Delu  which  are  little  known, 
but  which  would  probably  repay  the 
curious  traveller  for  tl>e  trouble  of  a 
visit.  Few  ruins  of  consequence 
might  reward  bis  research;  but  the 
discovery  of  the  name  or  figure  of  a 
deity  on  the  fragment  of  a  temple,  or 
the  exact  position  of  the  mounds, 
might  enable  him  to  determine  the 
town  they  belonged  to,  and  make  as 
better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy  of  a  district  now  imperfectly 
known.  The  sites,  too,  of  Buto,  of 
the  Isle  of  Helbo,  and  many  other 
places  of  note  mentioned  in  history, 
are  of  no  less  interest  to  the  geogra- 
pher than  to  the  anti<|uary. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Delta  Is 
Tanta,  well  known  for  iu  /?/«#  in 
honour  of  Sa j^d  A  bmed  el  B^dowee, 
a  Moslem  saint  of  great  renown.  He 
was  bom  at  Fes  in  a.  h.  596  (a.  o. 
1200),  and  having  passed  through 
TanU,  with  all  his  family,  on  his  way 
to  Mecca,  established  himself  in  that 
place  on  his  return,  and  was  buried 
there  at  his  death. 

Tliese  fite$  are  celebrated  twice  a 
year ;  one  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  the  greater /fte,  during  the  inun- 
dation, a  little  before  the  canals  are 
cut  Both  are  attended  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  Moslems,  who  perform 
a  sort  of  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
this  holy  personage.  Sonte  have 
sUled  their  number  to  be  150^000; 
and,  as  at  the  festival  of  Bubastis,  in 
old  times,  a  greater  quantity  of  wine 
was  eonsurocd  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year,  so  at  TanU  greater  excevMa 
are  committed  by  tbe  modern  Egyp- 
tians Iban  oo  any  other  occatftoo. 
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People  of  all  clauses,  and  of  all 
Moslem  nations,  who  happen  to  be  in 
Egypt,  repair  to  the  festival;  and 
many  a  Cairene,  who  has  not  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  a  party  to  Tanta, 
M  left  to  regret  the  pleasure,  or  the 

{irofit,  he  has  lost;  for  with  many  it 
s  a  source  of  speculation,  as  well  as 
pleasure ;  and  some  repay  themselves 
handsomely  for  the  journey.  The 
greater  part,  however,  attend  merely 
for  amusement,  and  a  few  fatfhat 
at  the  tomb  are  repeated,  without 
much  trouble,  on  tlie  chance  of  a 
blessing  from  the  saint. 

The  fit9  lasts  eight  dsjrs,  and  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Ibrahim  e*  Des- 
•o6j^ee,  held  at  the  village  of  Dessook, 
on  the  Rosetta  branch,  nearly  opposite 
e*  Rahman^h.  This,  which  is  second 
only  in  rank  to  ihtfit9  of  Tanta,  is 
followed  by  those  of  Aboore^,  of 
Aboo  Mando6r,  of  el  Boa'b,  of  el 
Abbisee,  and  others,  each  lasting 
eight  days.  Thnefitei  occur  twice 
a  year,  those  of  Cairo  once  only ;  the 
people  of  the  Delu  perhaps  thinking 
that  sufficient  honour  would  not  be 
done  to  their  saint  unless  they  gave 
him  two  birtkdajfi  in  the  ytar. 

The  Sayd  el  Beddowee  seems  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  god  of  Seben- 
nytus,  tlie  Egyptian  Hercules,  whose 
attributes  have  been  given  him  by 
popular  fancy  or  tradition.  It  is  the 
Ssyd  whose  aid  is  invoked,  when  any 
one  is  in  need  of  itrenpth  to  resist  a 
sudden  calamity;  thecfifectsofastorm, 
or  any  A*ightful  accident  are  thought 
to  be  averted  by  calling  out  **  Ya 
Sayd,  ya  Beddowee ; "  and  the  song 
of  ^  Oab  e\  Yoosara,**  <*  he  brought 
back  the  captives,**  records  the  might 
and  prowess  of  this  powerful  hero. 

Tliere  do  not  appear  to  be  any  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city  at  Tanu ;  but  re- 
port speaks  of  a  trilinguar  inscription 
ID  a  raosk  there,  as  well  as  at  Meno6f, 
the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain. 

That  we  may  find  another  of  those 
valuable  documents,  or  duplicates  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  is  a  very  reasonable 


hope,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  d«- 
crees  were  made  in  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian, both  in  the  time  of  the  Ptol«mi« 
and  Cffssrs,  copies  of  which  were 
deposited  in  all  the  principal  temples; 
and  when  we  read  on  the  Rosetta 
stone  that  the  same  memorial  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  **  in  the  temples 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  orders," 
we  are  surprised  tliat  several  copies 
of  it  have  not  been  discovered. 

Tlie  Delu  was  in  ancient  limes  com- 
posed of  35  nomest  including  the 
Oasis  of  Aromon  and  Nitriotis ;  and 
iu  modem  provinces  are  seven,  which 
arc  subdivided'  into  thirteen  depart- 
ments :  — 

1.  Kalioob^eh, 

compri«lng 
the  depart- 
ments of    - 

2.  Menoofdeh 


S.   Bahiyreh 


4.   Gharb^'eh 


7. 


Mansoor^eh  • 


1.  Kalio6b 

2.  Ashmoon 
S.  Sbib^en 

4.  Neg6eleh 

5.  Oamanhoor 

6.  Alexandria 

7.  Mahallet-el- 

Keb^r 

8.  Kafr  Magg&r 

9.  MIt  Ghumr 
10.  Mansoora 


Daroiiit  (  Da- 
mietta)  -     -     II.  Damietta 

SHe-k^h      -(If  lit,- 


ri2. 
"lis. 


ROUTE  12. 

CAiaO   BT   WATSa   TO   MKNZALKH    AMD 
TAMIS. 

Miles. 
Cairo  to  the  Canal  of  Mansoora 

(See  Route  11.)  -         -  109) 

Mahallet  Oimaneh  .         .       8 

Aslimoon,  or  Oshmoun  -  -  9| 
Menzaleh  -  -  -  -  19} 
Tow6el,  on  the  Tanis  Canal  -  4 
Tanis,  now  Ssn      -        •        -     m 
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MANSOOaA  TO   MEKSALEH. 

The  Canal  of  Menssleh,  or  of  Ash- 
moon, called  also  e*  Toora  e*  Soghe^r- 


EgyfU. 
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cb,  •'tiM  ftinaU  cmiMl,"  Imtcs  the  i 
Dunictu  branch  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  of  Bfmmoon.  It  it  much  nar* 
rower  then  tboM  oi  MoiSi  end  Kari- 
nef  n,  being  only  ebout  70  or  80  feet 
broed,  end  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meneeleh  much  le«.  It  windt  Tcry 
rauchy  which,  if  the  wind  in  not 
leTonreble,  may  delay  a  boat  a  long 
time,  both  in  going  to  and  coming 
from  Menaaleh;  and  tliii  perhaps 
renden  the  route  to  Tanis  by  Zaka- 
seek  and  Bubastit  preferable.  (Stt 
JUmU  IS.)  It  containa  water  the 
whole  year;  but  after  April  it  only 
navigable  aa  far  as  Tel  e*  Naasara. 

T%e  point  of  land  on  the  N.  of  the 
canal,  where  it  joins  the  Nile,  oppo- 
site Mansoora,  is  memorable  from 
having  been  the  spot  where  the  Cru- 
saders had  their  camp  in  1221,  and 
again  in  1850. 

Near  Asl6ogee,  a  village  about  2 
leaguea  to  the  N.  of  Mansoora,  a 
sphinx  was  found  some  years  ago, 
bearing  the  name  of  Osorkon.  Ma- 
haM  D6maneh  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
point  of  departure  in  summer  for  a 
visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tel  et  Mai  in  the 
plain  tu  the  southward;  and  during 
the  high  Nile  it  may  be  approached 
by  water  to  within  a  short  distance. 

Teltt^Mai  occupies  the  site  of 
Throuis;  which  is  at  once  pointed 
out  by  its  Arabic  name,  as  welt  as  by 
the  Coptic  Thraoui.  A  large  mono- 
lith is  btili  standing  on  the  site  of 
Thmuis.  It  is  of  granite,  and  mea- 
sures 21  (t  9  in.  high,  IS  A.  bro^l, 
and  1 1  ft  7  in.  deep ;  and  within,  it 
is  19  ft  3  in.  high,  9  A.  broafl,  and 
8  ft.  3  in.  deep.  In  the  hierogly- 
phics  is  the  prenomen  uf  Amasit,  and 
mention  seems  to  be  made  of  the  gods 
Nephand  Ao7  (Hercules?)  Josephus 
says  that  Titus,  on  his  way  from 
Alexandria  to  Judea  passed  by 
Thmuis.  He  went  by  land  to  Nico- 
polis,  and  then  putting  his  troops  on 
board  long  ships,  went  up  the  Nile 
by  the  Mendesian  province  to  the 
city  of  Thmuis. 

About  5  milet  &  W.  by  &  of  Asb- 


moon  is  Mii*Fdre$t  wboee  mounda 
indicate  tlie  siu  of  an  old  town ;  but 
I  could  not  hear  of  any  atone  remaina 
there. 

JthmooHf  or,  aa  Aboolfeda  writca 
it,  Oshmoom,  —  Oshmoom-Tanib» 
or  Oshmoom  e'  Roo-min  («  of 
the  pomegranatea  *'),  was  in  hia 
time  a  large  city,  with  baaiaiat 
baths,  and  large  mosks,  and  the  capltnl 
of  the  Dahkala  and  Bashmoor  pro- 
vinces It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Mendes,  but  now  presents 
nothing  of  interest.  The  only  re- 
mains are  of  Roman  time,  consisting 
of  a  few  snuU  broken  columns,  frag- 
ments of  granite,  burnt  bricka  and 
pottery,  amidst  mounds  of  some  extent 
but  of  no  gi  eat  height  I  found  a  few 
Roman  copper  coina  entirely  cor- 
roded. No  other  place  of  intereat 
occurs  between  this  and  Menxaleh. 
Mit  «'  Nau&rak  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  judging 
from  its  distinctive  appellation  **</ 
Me  Chriitians.'*  Mimiei  SiU^Sl  was 
formerly  of  much  greater  extent  and 
more  flourishing  than  at  present,  aa 
(he  styW  of  its  houses,  its  broken 
minarets,  and  its  brick  walls  attest; 
and  Gnulfkh  is  distinguished  from 
afar  by  its  lofty  minaret. 

On  the  canal  grow  numerous  reeda 
and  water  plants,  among  which  is  a 
Cfpfrn:  It  is  found  principally  on 
the  N.  baiik»  where  it  has  the  beneSt 
of  (he  sun,  and  only  at  the  eastern 
part  of  tlie  canal.  1  have  no  doubt 
ii  has  been  mIsUketi  for  the  papyrus, 
and  lias  led  to  the  belief  that  thU  laa 
•rows  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
Mentaleh.  In  Arabic  it  is  called 
Dees,  a  name  given  also  to  the  cype- 
rus  dives  ;  and  both  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  for  making  basketa, 
and  an  ordinary  kind  of  mat. 

On  the  canal  of  Menialeh.or  Asb- 
moon,  are  several  ferries,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  boat  swinging  or  traversing 
on  a  rope,  in  which  thry  pass  over 
their  cattle  and  goods  from  bank  t» 
bank,  and  which  the  unexpected  pae- 
sage  of  ny  boat  oAen  i" 
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carry  awaj,  to  the  confttematioo  of 
Ui€  nadvM. 

The  land  to  the  N.  and  a  of  Um 
eanal,  particularly  around  Mensalefa, 
it  little  productive,  and  in  parts  per- 
fectly barren;  and  the  increase  of 
nitre  in  the  soil  seems  to  doom  to  de- 
struction eren  that  which  is  still  de- 
serving of  cultivation.  Some  land 
scarcely  repays  the  labour  of  tilling 
it,  and  some  has  been  found  so  un- 
productive, that  though  rated  for  Ux- 
ation,  and  annually  paying  Jlrdeh,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  cultivated. 

The  land  of  the  Delta  is  through- 
out  inferior  to  that  of  the  Saeed, 
or  Upper  Egypt,  where  com  is  much 
cheaper  than  to  the  N.  of  Cairo. 
Pliny  says  the  Thebald  was  formerly 
a  belter  com  country  than  Lower 
Egypt.  The  ardeb  of  wheat  is  sold 
from  Mellawee  southwards  at  30  pi- 
astres, aud  in  the  Delta  ut  66 ;  and 
though  the  same  proportion  of  seed  is 
sown  in  the  latter,  or  half  an  ardeb  to 
one  fedd&n  of  land,  the  proportion  of 
produce  it  much  less,  being  as  3  and 
4  to  5  and  7,  or  even  8.  This  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
propoition  of  other  produce,  as  flax, 
cotton,  iimsim,  and  other  things, 
grown  in  the  Delu,  besides  rice, 
which  is  unknown  in  tlie  upper  coun- 
try. But  still,  the  fact  of  the  land 
being  of  better  quality  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  greater  proportion  of  com 
produced  tliere;  for  much  land  is 
also  taken  up  in  the  Saeed  with  coU 
ton,  flax,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and 
beans;  and  the  proportion  of  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  two  are 
4500  in  the  DelU  provinces,  and  2255 
in  the  Saeed.  Tlie  Delu  itself,  in. 
de^,  between  tlie  Rosetta  and  the 
Damietta  blanches,  contains  only 
1976  square  miles. 

I  found  the  flax  just  in  seed,  in  the 
Delta,  at  this  season,  the  1st  of 
March,  23id  of  the  Coptic  Imsh^er 
(Mechir);  and  some  was  still  in 
flower.  (See  Exod.  ix.  31.) 

MenzaUh  and  the  Neighbourhood. — 
Menzaleh  sUnds  on  the  canal,  about 


IS  miles  from  ita  cntranc*  into  the 
lake.  It  'is  supposed  to  occupy  Che 
site  of  Panephysis;  and  near  the 
point  of  land  projecting  to  the  N. 
into  the  lake,  some  have  phiced  Pa> 
premis,  the  City  of  Mars.  Mensaleh 
has  no  remains.  It  is  now  much 
brger  than  some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  merely  a  village  of  fishermen ; 
and  several  minarets,  with  some  re- 
spectable houses,  prnent  an  appear- 
ance little  expected  in  such  an  ciut- 
of- the- way  place.  The  canal,  which 
contributes  so  much  to  its  import- 
ance, and  to  its  very  existence  as  a 
town,  also  gives  it  a  cheerful  aspect. 
A  wooden  bridge  crosses  it,  and 
unites  the  few  houses  on  the  W.  side 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  town  ; 
but  tliis  offers  no  other  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  boats  to  its  mouth  beyond 
the  lowering  of  their  masts.  In  the 
autumn  tliere  is  some  fever  at  Mensa- 
beh,butin  winterit  is  perfectly  heal  tliy, 
and  at  all  times  more  so  than 
Dami«ftta.  Its  principal  tiade  is  in 
rice  and  fish.  The  former  is  of  good 
quality,  little  Inferior  to  that  of  Da- 
mietu  and  Kafr  el  Bate£kh. 

Tlie  fresh -water  flsli  mostly  comes 
from  Toweel,  on  a  branch  of  the 
canal  of  San  or  Moez,  the  salt-water 
kinds  being  brought  from  Matar6eh. 

On  arriving  at  Mensaleh,  I  found 
that  it  wQs  too  late  in  the  season  fcr 
my  cangia  to  go  into  the  lake,  and 
thence  to  Tanis  ;  I  there/ore  went  to 
the  tthekh  of  the  town,  who  advised 
my  riding  over  to  Matardeh,  on  tlie 
lake,  (or,  as  they  here  call  it,  the 
BahdyreJi,)  and  there  engaging  a 
flslieiman*8  boat  to  take  me  up  the 
canal  of  Moez  to  San.  Having  lent 
me  his  rahwdn  (a  horse  trained  to  a 
peculiar  ambling  pace),  and  asses  for 
my  luggage  and  servants,  I  rode 
over  to  MaUr^eh ;  hut  the  fl«hcrmen 
were  too  certain  of  their  profits  on 
fish,  or  too  much  averse  to  the  trouble 
of  tracking  or  punting  up  a  canal,  to 
let  me  a  boat ;  and  after  being  doomed 
to  listen  to  numerous  assertions,  **  by 
the  beard  of  the  Prophet,"  that  the 
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mouth  of  tli«  canal  had  been  doted 
for  lome  days  by  the  wind  fwhich 
•very  one  knew  to  be  false),  I  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Menzaleh,  in 
spite  of  all  my  attempts,  by  bribery 
and  persuasion,  to  induce  them  to 
relent. 

MaUr^li  is  all  fish;  —  the  boats, 
the  houses,  the  streets,  tlie  baskets, 
the  people's  hands,  all  aie  full  of  fish. 
They  catch  fish,  they  salt  fish,  they 
live  on  fish,  and  by  fish;  and  one 
would  think  it  had  been  founded  by 
the  Ichthyophagi  them««lves.  The  fish 
is  dried  and  salted  here,  and  sent  on 
camels  or  asses  to  Menzaleh,  whence 
it  is  carried  by  the  canal  to  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  fisheries  of 
the  lake  and  canals  being  all  farmed  by 
some  wealthy  Christian  speculator. 

Matar^h  stands  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  lake,  between  6 
and  7  miles  from  Menxaleh,  to  the  N. 
of  which  is  another  village,  called  £1 
Ghuzneh,  united  to  it  by  a  dyke  or 
causeway.  Due  £.  of  it  is  Shekh 
Abdallsli,  iu  an  island  called  Toona, 
about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  where 
are  a  capiul  of  red  granite,  some  an- 
aent  ruins  of  little  importance,  and  a 
sh4-kh's  tomb,  whence  its  modern 
name.  The  lake  abounds  in  inlands. 
The  mott  interesting  to  an  antiquary 
is  that  of  Ten  noes,  the  ancient  Ten- 
nesus.  The  remains  there  are  of 
Roman  time,  and  consist  of  baths, 
tombs  and  substructions.  The  tombs 
are  vaulted  and  painted,  mostly  red 
on  a  white  ground.  There  are  also 
earthenware  pipes,  stamped  with  a 
letter  or  mark,  either  of  the  owner 
or  the  msker. 

Peiusimm  is  about  93  miles  to  the 
S.  £.  of  this  island,  and  about  11 
from  the  lake. 

Tlie  Lake  Mennleh  nMy  either  be 
irr%tted  from  Matarieh,  Damietta, 
Mentalch,  or  the  canal  of  Moes  ;  but 
in  order  not  to  be  disappointed,  as 
was  my  fate  at  the  first  of  tliese  places, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  send  over  from 
Mentaleh  to  secure  a  boat  ;  which 
may  also  be  done,  when  Toweel  on 


the  Moib  canal  it  chosen  as  the 
starting-place.  In  the  mean  time  the 
traTeller  will  find  sufficient  to  employ 
his  time,  in  shooting  waterwfowl  that 
abound  about  Mensaleh,  which  indeed 
would  prove  excellent  heacUquartera 
for  a  sportsnoan ;  ducks  being  noCooljf 
numerous  there,  but  by  no  means  wild* 
aud  easily  approached.  Boars  also 
abound  in  the  marshes  on  the  way 
to  Tanis,  and  the  abundance  of  ducks, 
ooots,  and  water-fowl  is  extiaordinarj. 
Hems  and  other  wading  birda  ar« 
also  very  abundant,  as  well  as  the 
ibia.  The  coot  is  now  called  gkfat§ 
the  hem,  balaskdn  /  the  ibis,  kuAordf  / 
the  spoonbill,  tmidwdt  /  and  the  peli- 
can, bepga,  Hato6f  is  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  wild  boar. 

Menzakk  to  Sam,  or  Thalfc^To- 
w6«l  is  four  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Mensaleh.  The  road,  like  that  of 
MaUi^eh,  passes  through  a  barren 
tract,  rendered  doubly  sterile  by  the 
quantity  of  nitre,which  impregnates  the 
soil,  and  aAer  a  shower  of  rain  makca 
it  so  slippery,  that  it  is  diflkult  for 
camels  and  bar-shod  horses  to  walk 
upon  it.  About  half  way  to  Toweel 
are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  village^ 
and  others  a  little  more  to  the  east* 
ward,  but  with  no  ruins  of  any  kind. 
There  are  some  places  witliout  a 
name,  but  Toweel  is  a  name  without 
a  place,  to  which  it  can  be  said  to 
belong,  apd  is  nothing  more  than  the 
spot  where  the  boats  discharge  their 
cargoes  of  fish  to  be  carried  to  Men- 
saleh. A  Turkish  overseer  and  a 
Christian  scribe  repair  thither  every 
morning,  to  await  the  arrival  of  tlie 
fishermen,  who,  on  an  account  being 
taken  of  the  contents  of  each  boat« 
are  paid  accordingly,  tlie  day*s  nport 
bringing  from  8  to  25  piastres.  The 
fish  are  caught  in  nets,  and  by  nu- 
merous hooks  fastened  to  a  line  ex- 
tended from  one  side  of  tlte  canal  to 
the  other,  which  being  dragged  along 
iu  muddy  bottom  rake  up  ail  tliai 
come  in  the  way.  Those  taken  in 
this  manner  are  mostly  tlie  fmrmtott^ 
i    and  so  abu»* 
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dant  are  they  here  and  in  the  canal 
of  Menialeh,  that  I  have  teen  men 
ttand  in  the  water  and  catch  them  in 
the  mud  with  their  handi.  The  fresh- 
water  flaheriet  are  farmed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Lake  Men- 
taleh. 

The  shekh  having  sent  over  to 
secure  a  boat  for  me  at  Toweel,  I 
found  an  awning  put  up,  and  everjr 
thing  readjr  for  my  journey  to  San, 
which  is  about  eleven  miles  to  the 
southward.  The  canal  is  the  same 
that  passes  by  Bubastis,  Zokaseeic, 
and  Harbayt ;  but  to  the  north  of 
San  it  runs  through  a  low  marshy 
tract,  abounding  in  reeds  and  stunted 
tamarisk  bushes.  The  banks  are  very 
low,  and  the  whole  is  Booded  during 
the  inundation.  Here  are  the  pas- 
tures for  cattle,  which,  like  similar 
low  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Brulos,  hence  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  name  of  Bueolia^  and  were 
comprehended  under  the  denomina- 
tion ofElearchia,  or  the  marsh  district. 
They  were  also  called  BashmSor,  as  at 
the  present  day ;  and  the  same  name 
was  applied  to  a  dialect  of  the  QopUc, 
which  differed  both  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Mem  phi  tic,  and  was  spoken  in 
this  part  of  the  Delta. 

Aboolfeda  comprises  under  the 
name  of  Bashmo6r  the  whole  of  the 
island  betwi*en  the  canal  of  Ashmoon 
(or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Menzaleh) 
and  the  Damietia  branch,  and  con- 
siders Ashmoon  the  capital  of  this 
district.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
marshes  differ  much  from  thtsfeildhM 
of  Egypt.  Some  are  employed  in 
tending  cattle,  others  in  fishing.  The 
principal  abode  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  canal  of  Moet  is  San,  where  a 
wekUl  or  agent  for  the  owner  of  the 
fisheries  lives,  who  receives  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  and  forwards  it 
to  Zakaseek  and  other  places.  They 
call  themselves  Arabs,  and,  from  the 
name  of  their  tribe,  Malak^en. 

On  the  way  from  Toweel  to  San, 
we  passed,  at  some  distance  inland  to 
the  east,  the  high  mounds  of  Dibgo, 


which  mark  the  lita  of  an  ancient 
town ;  but  they  are  said  to  contain  no 
ruins,  nor  could  I  hear  of  any,  az* 
cept  at  Senhoor,  where  report  apeaka 
of  a  few  white  stones. 

The  plain  of  San  is  Tery  eztensiva^ 
but  thinly  inhabited ;  no  village  eztsta 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  Tanis;  and,  when  lookinc 
from  the  mounds  of  this  once  splendid 
city  towards  the  distant  palms  of  in- 
distinct villages,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  desolation  spread  around 
it 

The  « field**  of  Zoan  is  now  a 
barren  waste :  a  canal  passes  through 
it  without  being  able  to  fertilise  the 
soil ;  •<  fire  *'  has  been  set  «<  in  Zoan," 
and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  or 
royal  abodes  of  Uie  Pharaohs  is  now 
the  habiution  of  fishermen,  the  resort 
of  wild  beasts,  and  infested  with  rep- 
tiles and  malignant  fevers.  But  no 
one  can  look  upon  tlie  site  of  Tanis 
without  a  feeling  of  intense  interest 
It  was  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Egypt, 
founded  seven  years  after  Hebron 
(where  Sarah  was  buried), and  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and 
**  the  field  of  Zoan  *'  is  suited  by  the 
Psalmist  to  be  the  spot  where  Moses 
performed  those  miiaclcs  that  ended 
in  the  liberation  of  tlie  Israelites  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Egyptians. 
(See  Ezek.  xix.  11.,  and  xxx.  14.; 
Isaiah  xxx.  4.;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  Numb, 
siii.  2S. ;  Gen.  xxiii.  2.) 

Tanii  —  San  or  Zan,  the  Tanit  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Gant  or  Athennes  of  the 
Copts,  is  remarkable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  which  are 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
£.  to  W.  The  area,  in  which  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  stood, 
is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  sur- 
rounded by  mounds  of  fallen  houses, 
as  at  Bubastis,  whose  increased  eleva- 
tion  above  the  site  of  the  temple  was 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  same 
cause,  —  tlie  frequent  change  in  the 
level  of  the  houses  to  protect  them 
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fma  Um  inundation,  and  the  un- 
mltcrcd  position  of  the  sacred  build- 
ings. Th«  enclosure  or  tevunoM  sur- 
rounding the  temple  is  1000  feet  long 
bjr  about  700  broad,  not  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  area,  but  one  third  more 
to  the  northward  ;  while  the  temple 
itself  lies  exactlj  at  an  equal  distance 
from  tbe  northern  and  southern  line 
of  bouses,  —  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  Egyptian  symmetrophobia. 
Tbe  enclosure  is  of  crude  brick  ;  and 
a  shot  t  way  to  the  east  of  the  centre, 
on  its  northern  tide,  is  a  gateway  of 
granite  and  fine  griutone,  bearing  the 
name  of  Rcmeset  the  Great ;  to  whom 
tlie  temple  was  indebted  for  its  nu- 
merous obelisks,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  sculptures  that  adorned  it. 

Outside  the  enclosure,  on  the  east, 
are  two  granite  columns,  apparently 
unconnected  with  the  temple.  Tli^y 
are  3  feet  8  inches  mean  diameter, 
with  the  name  of  the  same  Pliaraoh, 
and  have  palm  capitals  of  beautiful 
style.  They  may  have  belonged  to 
some  other  edifice,  that  stood  without 
the  temenos  of  the  principal  temple, 
like  tlie  tomb  of  Amasis  at  Sals,  de> 
scribed  by  Herodotus;  which  had 
also  palm-tree  capitals,  and  stood  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temenos.  But 
tliough  this  apparent  inconsistency 
may  thus  be  explained,  it  is  not 
equally  easy  to  account  for  tlie  en- 
closure  not  comprvliending  within  it 
the  whole  of  the  temple  itself;  and 
tbe  western  wall  abuts  againit  the 
sides  of  the  nam,  leaving  the  end 
projecting  beyond  it. 

From  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  to 
the  two  front  obelisks  is  100  feet; 
150  beyond  i»hich,  going  towaids  tbe 
flMNM,  are  fragments  of  columns,  and 
probably  of  two  other  obelisks  cover* 
ing  an  area  of  50  feet ;  beyond  these, 
at  a  distance  of  180  feet,  are  several 
fragments  of  sculptured  walls  two 
other  obelisks  and  two  black  sUtucs, 
estvnding  over  a  space  of  SO  feet ; 
and  after  going  100  feet  further,  you 
come  to  two  other  obelisks ;  and  ibeo 
two  otliers  86  feet  beyond  tbem ;  and 
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again,  at  a  distance  of  164  feet,  two 
other  large  obelisks  from  which  to  tbe 
noM  front  is  150  feet 

Though  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, the  fragments  of  walls  co- 
lumns and  fallen  obelisks  suiii- 
dently  attest  the  former  splendour  of 
this  building ;  and  the  number  of  %hm 
latter,  evidently  ten,  if  not  twelva,  it 
unparalleled  in  any  Egyptian  temple. 
Hiey  are  all  of  tlie  time  of  Rcmeaca 
the  Great;  some  with  only  ooey 
others  with  two  lines  of  bierogly* 
phics.  The  columns  had  the  lotua* 
bud  capital ;  and  their  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  walls  bearing  the 
figures  of  deities,  seem  to  prove  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  obelisks  stood 
in  courts  or  vestibules  foiroing  ap« 
proaches  to  the  aaos.  Among  thcM 
figures  I  observed  Pthah,  Maut,  and 
Nofre-Atmoo;  and  on  the  apex  of 
the  obelisk  tlie  king  is  offering  to,  or 
kneeling  before,  Airooo,  Horus  Ao 
or  Djom,  and  Rs  ^Ijo  has  sonietimef 
the  additional  title  of  Atmoo.  The 
obelisks  vary  in  site:  some  have  a 
mean  diameter  of  about  5  feet,  and 
wlien  entire  may  have  been  from  50 
to  60  feet  high  ;  and  those  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
farthest  from  the  naos  measured 
about  3d  feet.  Some  of  the  obelisks 
are  ofdaik,  others  of  light  red,  granite, 
which  might  appear  to  have  a  bad 
effect,  \T  y^t  did  not  recollect  that  tb« 
^8yP^i*>^  painted  their  monuments 
whether  of  granite  ox  other  stone. 

The  name  of  Remeses  the  Great  b 
seen  throughout  the  umple.  In 
one  place  1  observed  that  of  his  Im- 
mediate successor  I^hahmen,  and  on 
one  of  ttie  statues  above  mentioned 
are  the  ovals  of  an  unknown  king. 
Mr.  Burton,  also,  found  those  of 
Osirtasen  III.  and  Tirhaka. 

Hie  ■««•  itself  was  very  small, 
l>eing,  as  before  stated,  only  64  feet 
by  48;  and  it  presenu  very  few 
traces  of  sculpture.  A  cornice,  and 
the  name  of  ifmni^  or  the  god  Nilus 
at  the  front,  and  the  figure  of  a  god, 
with  traces  of  hieroglyphics  ^X  the 
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back,  are  all  that  I  could  find  upon  its 
fallen  blocks. 

The  obeliski  and  other  remains  are 
much  buried,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
cannot  be  copied,  without  previously 
clearing  them  from  the  soil  accumu- 
lated around  them.  On  the  mounds 
at  the  east  of  the  area  is  a  shekh*s 
tomb,  from  which  you  have  a  very  ei- 
tensive  view  over  the  country;  and 
beyond  this,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
S.  £.  corner  of  the  enclosure,  is  a 
broken  monolith  without  sculpture. 

Nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  temple, 
in  the  direcUon  of  S.  £.  by  S.,  are 
several  large  round  blocks  of  granite, 
in  two  lines,  which  appear  to  have 
once  formed  the  avenue  to  another 
temple,  now  destroyed.  They  are 
much  corroded,  and  I  could  discover 
no  hieroglyphics,  or  traces  of  sculp- 
ture, on  any  of  them.  They  stand 
nearly  east  and  west,  like  the  other 
temple,  and  at  the  western  end  are 
two  Rqumre  blocks  resembling  tablets ; 
about  80  feet  beyond  which  are  otiier 
remains  of  granite,  and  some  white 
stone,  probably  marking  the  site  of 
the  building  to  which  they  formed 
the  avenue.  On  the  mounds  to  the 
N.  W.  of  this  are  three  blocks  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  great  Remeses ; 
and  on  those  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  great 
temple  are  the  walls  of  crude  brick 
houses. 

The  modem  village  consists  of 
mere  huts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Kasr  built  by  Shekeer  Effendi,  who 
set  up  nitre  works  here  some  years 
since,  of  which  the  ruins  alone  re- 
main. The  Kasr  is  occupied  by  an 
Armenian  agent  for  the  fisheries,  who 
was  absent  during  my  visit  to  San. 
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CAiaO,  BT  WATIR,  TO  BUBASTIS,  FUAlt- 
BJBTHU8,  AKD  TAM18. 

Miles. 
Cairo  to  entrance  of  Canal  of 

Moes.    (SMJiouttU.)       .    48 
Minietel  ^umh    -        -        -15 


BubasUs  (Tel  BasU)  - 
Zakaseek  ... 
Phariwthus  (Harbayt)  - 
Tanis  (or  San)      • 


The  canal  of  Mo&,  or  Toorat 
Mo^z,  is  a  noble  work,  being  on  an 
average  about  150  feet  broad,  navi. 
gable  all  the  year  for  large  boats,  and 
having  the  character  of  a  river,  here 
and  there  with  small  inlands,  and 
steep  banks,  like  the  Nile.  And 
such  is  its  importance  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  that  it  has  been  styled 
tlie  **  Golden  Canal." 

The  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Toorat 
Moift  is  very  remarkable,  and  I  have 
seen  men  catch  many  of  the  iiUam$ 
sAaff  with  their  hands  (as  at  Toweel), 
by  seeking  them  in  hollow  parts 
of  the  muddy  bottom.  Many  people 
are  employed  in  fishing  there  with 
nets,  rods,  and  lines;  which  last 
have  numerous  hooks  fastened  to 
tliem,  without  baits,  and  being  drag- 
ged along  the  bottom  of  the  canal  by 
men  holding  the  two  ends  from  the 
opposite  banks,  catch  those  tliat  are 
lodged  in  the  mud  They  have  esta- 
blished ferry-boaU  on  the  Toorat 
Moes,  which  are  dragged  across  by  a 
rope ;  and  the  scenes  of  confusion  in 
an  evening,  as  the  cattle  on  their  way 
home  cross  the  water,  are  often  very 
amusing. 

At  Miniet  d  Kumh  is  a  Kasr  or  villa 
of  the  Paxha,  where  he  stops  occa- 
sionally to  assemble  the  chiefs  of  dis- 
tricts, for  the  settlement  oT  accounts, 
and  other  matters  relative  to  llieir 
administration;  and  at  Tel  Howtd 
are  the  mounds  of  an  old  town. 

BubaitiM,  the  Pibeteth  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  one  mile  to  the  south  of 
Zakazeek,  and  nearly  the  same 
disunce  from  the  canal.  It  is  now 
called  Tel  Basta,  or  the  *•  mound  of 
Basta,**  in  which  we  trace  the  ancient 
name  of  the  city  of  Pasht,  the  Egyptian 
Diana.  The  mounds  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
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cnkk-brick  bouict  of  the  town,  with 
tiM  itsuml  heaps  of  broken  pottery. 
Tbej  are  of  greet  height,  confirming 
th«  remerk  of  Herodotus,  that  Bu- 
bestb  WM  nuMd  moie  than  any  other 
place,  when  the  increasing  height  of 
tba  Nile  rendered  it  necessary  to  ele- 
vate the  sitaa  of  the  towns  of  Egypt. 
Indeed,  the  description  he  gives  of 
the  position  of  the  temple  (below  the 
lerel  of  the  houses,  from  which  you 
looked  down  upon  it  on  all  sides  of 
the  sacred  enclosure),  as  well  as  of 
the  street  leading  from  its  vestibule 
lo  the  temple  of  Mercury,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  actual  appearance 
of  Tel  Basta;  and  the  interest  we 
feel  in  finding  his  description  so  ac- 
curate, mnkes  us  regret  that  he  was 
not  equally  minute  in  his  notice  of 
other  places. 

From  what  he  tells  us  of  Sabaco, 
abolishing  ca|)iul  punishments,  and 
condemning  those  who  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  to  tlie  labour  of  raiung  the 
sites  of  their  native  towns,  it  appears 
that  the  people  of  the  Bubastite  nome 
did  not  enjoy  a  very  good  reputation, 
since  their  capital  was  raised  more 
than  that  of  any  other  town.  He 
then  proceeds  to  desci  ibe  the  temple. 
**  Many  others,**  he  says,  "  are  larger 
and  more  magnificent,  but  none  more 
beautiful  than  l\\\%.  The  goddess 
Bubastis  is  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks. 
The  temple  forms  a  peninsula  sur* 
rounded  by  water  on  all  tides,  except 
that  by  which  you  enter.  Two  canals 
from  the  Nile  conduct  the  water  to 
the  entrance  by  separate  channels 
without  uniting,  and  tlien,  diverging 
in  opposite  directions,  flow  round  it 
to  the  right  and  left  lliey  are  each 
a  hundred  fivt  broad,  and  sluMled 
with  trees.  Tlie  propylaea  (towers 
of  the  propyl«um)  are  10  oryptt  in 
height,  oniamented  with  beautiful 
figures  6  cubits  (9  feet)  high.  The 
temple  it  in  the  middle  of  tlie  town ; 
and  at  you  walk  round  it,  you  look 
down  upon  it  on  every  side;  for 
the  former  having  been  considerably 
raised,  while  the  temple  continues  oo 


the  same  level  where  it  was  originally 
founded,  entirely  commands  it.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  circuity 
sculptured  with  figures,  containing  a 
grove  of  very  large  trees,  planted 
round  the  body  of  the  temple  iiself, 
in  which  is  the  sUtue  of  the  goddesa. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
temple  measures  a  stadium.  At  the 
entrance  is  a  way  paved  with  stones 
about  tliree  stadia  long,  and  about 
four  pletlira  broad,  planted  on  eitlier 
side  with  very  lofly  trees,  which, 
after  crossing  the  market-place  in  an 
easterly  direction,  leads  lo  the  temple 
of!  Mercury." 

This  stjeet,  from  the  temple  of  Pasht, 
(or  Bubastis)  to  that  of  Mercury, 
1  found  to  measure  3V50  feet,  whidi 
exceeds  the  tliree  stades  ot  Herodotus ; 
but  the  breadth,  owing  to  tlie  confused 
mass  of  fallen  walls,  could  not  be 
ascertained.  On  the  way  is  the  square 
he  mentions,  900  feet  firom  tlie  temple 
of  Bubastis,  and  apparently  about 
200  feet  broad ;  though  we  nuiy  con- 
clude iu  original  size  to  have  been 
much  greater,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  walls  of  fallen  houses  with 
which  it  has  been  encumbered.  Her 
temple  is  entirely  destroyed ;  but  from 
the  stones  that  remain,  we  may  readily 
believe  the  assertion  of  the  historian 
respecting  its  beauty,  the  whole  being 
of  the  finest  red  granite.  Its  total 
length  appears  to  have  been  about 
500  feet,  but  iu  brca*lth  is  no  longer 
traceable.  The  sacred  enclosure  im- 
mediately surrounding  it  was  about 
600  feet  square ;  and  the  outer  cir« 
cuit  containing  this,  and  the  canal 
that  ran  round  it,  measured  940  feet 
by  1900,  the  breadth  eiceeding  the 
length.  Few  hieroglyphics  remain; 
and  the  only  names  are  of  Remeses 
the  Great,  of  Osorkon,  and  of  Amyr- 
tjeus.  I  observed  part  of  an  Kgyptian 
cornice,  with  hieroglyphics  and  some 
small  sculptures,  representing  Khem 
and  otlier  deities ;  and  near  it  another 
fragment  ornamented  witli  a  similar 
cornice  of  the  time  of  Osorkoo« 
These  sculptures  probably  belonged 
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to  A  chamber  near  the  adytum.  l*hey 
are  very  ■ingular.  In  the  centie  it  a 
tort  of  pillar,  patting  below  the  level 
of  the  picture,  which  I  could  not 
trace  to  the  bottom,  having  come  to 
water  after  digging  a  few  inchet. 
Another  block  it  of  tome  importance, 
at  it  givet  the  deity  of  the  place,  who, 
it  it  alwayt  tupposed,  had  a  lion*t  or 
cat't  head,  and  whote  name  ^^ 
occurt  to  often  on  monu-  ^W^^ 
raentt  about  the  pyramidt.  ^K  ^i^ 
The  columnt,  at  least  in  the  ^^ 
Tettibule,  had  lotus-bud  (orpapyrut- 
bud)  capitals,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
ttyle ;  but  dote  to  tlie  landing-place 
it  another,  taid  to  have  been  taken 
many  yeart  ago  from  this  temple, 
which  hat  the  palm  capital.  Thit, 
like  the  blockt  in  the  temple,  hat  tlie 
ovalt  of  Remetet  the  Great,  over 
ubich  Osorkon  hat  cut  his  name; 
but  what  is  singular,  the  goddess  of 
the  city  it  nowheie  mentioned  upon 
it ;  and  the  principal  deity  who  givet 
"  life"  to  the  Pharaoh,  it  the  square- 
eared  Ombo,  "  the  ton  of  Netpc.** 
Tills  column,  when  entire,  was  about 
22  feet  long,  with  a  diameter  of  2 
feet  8  inches,  and  was  probably  in 
the  portico,  or  an  inner  part  of  the 
temple.  . 

In  these  and  other  ruins  of  the 
Delta  ceitain  peculiaritiet  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  they  difler  from 
those  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  latter 
the  wallt  of  the  temples  are  sand- 
stone, and  the  columns  built  of  seveial 
pieces,  and  granite  is  confined  to 
obeliskt,  ttatuet,  doorways,  and  to  the 
adyta  of  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments: in  the  Delta  the  templet 
themtelvet  are  in  gieat  part  built  of 
granite,  and  the  porticoes  and  ves- 
tibules liave  columns  of  a  single 
block  of  the  same  materials ;  which, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  have  not  been 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  upper 
country. 

The  temple  of  Mercury  is  in  a 
still  more  ruinous  ttate  than  that  of 
Pasht :  a  few  red  granite  blockt  are 
all  that  remain  of  it,  and  one  only 


preaenta  a  few  imperfect  hierogly- 
pbict. 

In  the  town,  the  plant  of  some  of  the 
houset  may  be  traced,  at  well  at  the 
directiont  of  tome  of  the  ttreeta  and 
alleyt,  varying  from  14  feet  6  incbca, 
to  7  feet;  at  the  roomt  of  tome 
houtet  vary  from  26  feet  by  14,  to  7 
feet  tquare.  Here  and  there  are  tome 
narrow  chambert,  or  recettet,  like 
cofBnt,  which  might  be  intended  for 
the  tepuUure  of  the  tacred  animals, 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  bonet  of  cata ; 
but  tome  human  bones  are  met  with 
among  the  crude  brick  mint  to  the 
W.  of  the  temple,  where  one  tmall 
building  hat  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
either  the  work  of  man  or  worn  into 
tliat  thape  by  the  rain.  On  that  tide 
it  a  laige  enclosure  of  crude  brick, 
2G8  feet  square,  with  walls  20  feet 
thick,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
fort,  with  one  entrance  on  the  temple 
side..  On  the  N.  of  it  was  a  narrow 
street.  Many  of  the  houses  of  Bu- 
bantis  have  been  burnt,  as  at  Thebes, 
Sa'is,  and  other  places ;  and  on  the  S, 
side  are  some  large  mounds  reddened 
by  fire,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  On 
the  way  you  pass  some  very  large  cir- 
cular pits,  with  square  margins  of 
crudc'biick. 

To  the  N.  E.  a  very  large  open 
space  lay  between  tliew  all  of  the  town 
and  the  houses,  which  is  now  a  cul- 
ti%'ated  plaip ;  and  at  one  end  of  it 
stood  the  temple  of  Mercury. 

At  Zakaseek  are  a  bridge  and 
sluices,  which  require  a  change  of 
boats  in  going  this  way  to  Tanis. 
Here  too  the  present  conal  to  Tel  el 
Wadee,  once  the  famous  canal  of 
Arsinoe,  commences;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  tills,  whose  mouth  has 
been  so  often  changed,  and  taken 
more  and  more  to  the  southward, 
should  return  at  last  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bubastis,  near  which,  Herodotus  tayt, 
it  was  first  opened. 

Harbayt  or  Heurhayt,  the  ancient 
PharhmthuM,  and  the  capital  of  a  nome, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name,  is  between 
12  and  13  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Bu- 
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It  pmtots  nothing  to  repay 
the  Irmiblc  of  •  visit,  mud  is  of  far  less 
ffSltBi  than  the  capiul  of  the  adjoin- 
iaf  ooasc.  Hie  only  stone  remains 
•re  shafts  of  red  granite  columns  of 
Kamaa  tinei,  and  fragments  of  fine 
grcT  granite,  apparently  of  an  altar, 
•ad  part  of  a  statue,  which,  with 
■ooiids  and  crude  brick  ruins,  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  city.  It  stood  on 
Iht  Tanitie  branch,  and  was  a  town 
pf  womt  consequence  till  a  late  time, 
•nd  an  episcopal  see  under  the  Lower 
Empire.  It  is  siill  occupied  in  part 
by  the  modem  Tillage,  which  has  re* 
lained  the  ancient  name. 

During  the  winter  months,  after 
Iht  inundation,  tlie  canal  is  open  from 
Harbayt  to  Tanis,  but  in  February  it 
b  closeid  again,  at  Kofoor-Nigm  below 
Harbayt,  and  tlic  only  way  of  going 
to  Tanis  by  water  is  from  Mensalch. 

Between  Haibayt  and  Tnnis,  the 
only  place  woithy  of  notice  is  Tel- 
Fakkoot,  the  ancient  Phaciif^. 

For  the  description  of  Tunis,   9tt 
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Milcfl. 
Cairo  by  water  to  Tt-i^iu-h  (»e€ 

Bouit  6.)  -  .  -  -  M)! 
Terineh  to  Zakook  -         -  :)f»( 

87 

Tlie  u%ual  route  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Talley  of  the  NrIiou  I^akcs,  or 
Wsdee  Natrwin,  i«  from  Trr^rirh. 
The  journey  tu  Z«ke«'k,  i>r  Zukoctk, 
the  mcnt  iiurtheily  inhabited  spot  in 
the  Nstron  valley,  occupies  about  18 
hour',  on  csmeU. 

llie  roail,  on  quilling  the  Nile,  at 
the  distance  of  ab«>ut  l|  mile  fiom 
Terinch,  paisc^  over  the  luins  of  an 
ancient  town,  which  luve  of  late  years 
been  turned  up  in  every  direction 
for  ilie  pur|iose  of  cullccling  the  nitre 


that  abounds  in  all  similar  mounds 
throughout  Egypt.  Tliese  ruins  are 
of  great  extent,  and  apparently,  from 
the  burnt  bricks  and  small  decomposed 
copper  coins  occasionally  found  amidst 
them,  of  Roman  time.  Some  columns, 
one  of  which  is  about  2|  feet  in 
diameter,  have  also  been  met  with ; 
but  no  object  of  value  has  presented 
itself  to  indicate  a  place  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  its  sise  was  rather  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  abode  of  the  many 
persons  employed  in  bringing  tlie 
natron  to  tlie  Nile,  tiuin  to  tlie  im- 
portance it  possessed  as  an  Egyptian 
town.  This  opinion  is  in  some  de- 
gree confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  Inrge  road  leading  to  it  from  the  SL 
end  of  the  Natron  valley,  which  is 
still  used  by  those  who  go  from  that 
part  of  the  country  to  the  Convent  of 
St  Macarius.  l^ioiigh  Terineh  has 
succeeded  to,  and  derived  its  name 
from,  Teienuthit,  it  is  probable  tluit 
tlienc  mounds  occupy  the  site  of  tiiat 
ancient  town,  and  that  its  successor 
was  built  more  to  the  E.  in  conse- 
qtience  of  a  clwnge  in  the  course  of 
the  river.  Mumemphis  and  Menela'i 
urbs  alM)  stood  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Te- 
renuttiis ;  and  the  ancient  road  to 
Nitrioti«  in  Miid  by  Scrabo  to  liave  left 
the  Nile  not  far  frum  lho%t  placets. 

According  to  a  rough  ot>servation,  I 
calculate  llie  iMiik  of  the  Nile  at  Tew 
raiieh  to  be  about  58  feet  above  the 
village  of  Zike6k,  or  8G  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Natron  lakes. 

Tlie  village  of  Zake^k  occupies  tlic 
site  of  wliat  i«  marked  in  Colonel 
l.<eake's  Alap  of  Egypt  as  an  ancient 
glass-liouse.  This  is  still  visible  be- 
neath, and  close  to  the  liou»e  built 
aliout  seventeen  years  since  by  some 
Europeans,  who  tliero  established 
works  for  drviiig  llie  natron,  and  who 
then  founded  tlie  village,  which  now 
conuins  50  or  60  huts,  and  about 
aOO  iiihabitanis  of  both  scses.  llie 
glaso-house  is  probably  of  Roman 
lime.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  the 
scoria  of  common  grtcn  f  Us%  and 
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pieces  of  tlie  fused  matter  attached  to 
the  stones,  sufficiently  indicate  its  site, 
as  their  rounded  summits  the  form  of 
three  distinct  ovens.  , 

The  natron  is  found  both  in  the 
plain  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  lalccs. 
Those  from  which  it  is  principally 
taken  are  called  £1  Ooonfed^h  and 
£1  Hamnu  Two  others,  £1  Khor- 
til  and  the  lesser  Mellihat  e*  Joon, 
also  produce  this  salt;  but,  being 
▼ery  small,  they  yield  but  little ;  and 
the  last  is  only  frequented  by  the 
Arabs,  who  smuggle  it  tlience  to  the 
Nile  chiefly  by  the  road  tli  rough  the 
Ff6om.  There  are  eight  lakes  which 
contain  water  all  tlie  year,  and  are 
called  Mellihat.  The  largest  and 
most  southerly,  MelUhat  om  Re^- 
sheh,  produces  only  muriate  of  soda, 
or  common  salt.  Next  to  this  in 
sise  is  MelUhat  e*  Jair,  also  a  salt 
Iske ;  then  £1  Goonfed^eh  and  Mel- 
liUiat  el  Hamra,  or  Dowir  el  Hamra 
(from  its  round  form),  both  which 
contain  natron ;  then  the  larger  Mel- 
Uhat e*  Joon,  a  Salt  lake;  then  e* 
Rasoon^eh,  another  salt  lake;  and 
last  £1  Khort&i,  and  the  lesser  Joon, 
which  two  produce  natron,  and  are 
much  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding. 
There  are  also  two  ponds  (birkeh), 
the  Birkeh  e*  Shookayfeh,  and  the 
Birkeh  e'  Rumied,  which  contain 
water  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
but  are  dry  in  summer ;  and  a  few 
other  pools  not  worthy  of  notice,  some 
of  which  yield  natron  of  indifferent 
quality.  In  those  lakes  which  con- 
tain natron,  or  the  subcarbonate,  as 
well  as  the  muriate,  of  soda,  the  two 
salts  crystallize  separately  ;  the  latter 
above,  iu  a  layer  of  about  18  inches, 
and  the  natron  below,  varying  in 
thickness,  according  to  the  form  or 
deptli  of  the  bed  of  the  lake,  the 
thinnest  being  about  87  inches.  All 
the  lakes  contain  salt,  though  few 
have  natron ;  but  I  could  not  hear 
of  any  thnt  yield  sulphate  of  soda 
(Glauber's  Salts). 

The  water  in  the  lakes  varies  much 
in  height  at  different  seasons  of  the 


year.  They  begin  to  increase  about 
the  end  of  December,  and  continue 
to  rise  till  the  early  |Murt  of  March, 
when  they  gradually  decrease,  and  in 
May  all  the  pools  and  even  the  two 
larger  Birhdu  are  perfectly  dry.  The 
abundauce  of  water  in  winter  renders 
them  less  salt  than  in  the  subsequent 
months,  and  even  the  height  of  the 
MelUhat  diminishes  greatly  in  sum- 
mer, leaving  the  dry  part  covered  with 
an  incrustation  of  muriate,  or  subcar- 
bonate, of  soda,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  salt  they  contain.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  bed  of  the  Bir- 
kehs  and  of  the  salt  and  natron  lakes 
is,  that  the  former,  when  tlie  water 
has  evaporated,  is  mud,  and  the  two 
latter  a  firm  incrustation ;  and  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  natron  called  SoU 
tdtue  is  collected. 

The  natron  consists  of  two  kinds, 
the  white^  and  the  Soitdneet  the  latter 
taken  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  as  the 
water  retires,  and  the  former  from 
the  low  grounds  tliat  surround  them, 
which  are  not  covered  by  water.  This 
is  the  best  quality.  It  is  prepared 
for  use  at  the  village  by  first  washing 
and  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  an  open 
court ;  from  which  it  is  removed  to 
the  oven,  and  placed  over  a  fire  in  • 
trough,  till  all  the  moisture  is  ex- 
tracted. It  is  then  put  into  a  dry 
place,  and  sent  to  the  Nile  for  ex- 
portation to  £urope ;  but  the  SoUanee 
is  taken,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
found,  direct  to  Cairo.  In  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  that 
of  the  lakes  containing  natron  and 
salt  Is  found  to  mark  35  keerit  (carats) 
in  summer,  immediately  before  it  dries 
up ;  in  January  and  February,  about 
24  ;  the  well  water  of  the  village  one, 
and  that  of  the  Nile  0. 

The  Wadee  Nati6on  is  not  the  only 
district  in  which  natron  is  produced. 
It  is  found  in  the  valley  of  £iletliyas, 
now  £1  Kib,  where  it  crystallises  on 
the  borders  of  some  small  ponds  to 
the  eastward  of  the  ancient  town. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  Moeris  are  also 
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■yd  to  yield  it,  ai  well  as  <'  the  vici- 
nhj  of  Aleiandria,  ntfsr  Die  Uke 
Mar«oti%  and  the  Itthmut  of  Suei." 
Some  it  also  brought  by  the  caravans 
IWmi  Darfour ;  and  from  tpeciment  I 
aaw  in  the  band*  of  the  Jellabt,  whom 
I  met  at  the  great  Oasis,  the  latter 
appears  to  be  of  Teiy  good  quality. 
It  is  much  sought  to  give  a  pungency 
tosnuir. 

There  are  several  springs  of  freth 
water  io  the  Natron  valley,  the  purest 
of  which  are  at  the  convents  (or  rather 
monasteries)  to  the  S. ;  that  of  Dsyr 
Baramdos  being  slightly  salt.  The 
water  rises  from  and  reposes  on  a  bed 
of  clay,  which  I  found  close  to  Zakeejc, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  hills  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  observed  here,  and  at  the 
Oases,  that  it  filters  beneath  the  moun- 
tains that  separate  the  Wsdee  Natro6n 
from  the  Nile ;  and,  Inring  carried 
over  the  clay  which  constitutes  the  base 
of  the  Libyan  chain,  finds  an  eiit  in 
these  low  valleys,  fonning  springs 
of  fresh  water  in  places  where  the  soil 
is  free  from  all  saline  matter,  and  salt 
springs  or  ponds  of  natron  when  the 
earth,  through  which  it  passes  from 
the  clsy  to  the  %urrace,  piesents  that 
foreign  substance  defKnited  of  old  in 
the  neighbouring  strata.  The  same 
is  the  ca«e  in  many  parts  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  I  need 
only  sute,  that  the  water  uf  all  the 
salt  wells  becomes  much  sweeter 
when  a  quantity  has  been  quickly 
taken  out ;  proving  the  water  itself  to 
be  originally  fr%*fth,  and  rendered  salt 
by  contact  with  earth  conuining  saline 
matter. 

It  seems  singular  that  the  lakes 
should  rise  so  long  after  the  high 
Nile,  a  period  of  nearly  three  months ; 
and  this  can  only  be  ei plained  by 
the  slowi>e«s  of  tlie  water's  passage 
through  the  strata  of  tlie  mountains 
intervening  lictwevn  the  river  and  this 
disUnt  valley  ;  which,  judfing  from 
the  time  the  Nile  water  lakes  to  oote 
tliroughihe  alluvial  de|>o«il  of  iulianks 
to  the  edge  of  tlie  desert,  frequently 
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not  moie  than  amileortwoofr,appear8 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  of 
distance.  The  dip  of  the  strata  that 
border  the  Natron  valley,  is  towards 
the  north-east,  whence  it  is  that  the 
descents  to  it  and  the  adjacent  Wadee 
Fargh  are  more  rapid  to  the  west  than 
to  the  east ;  and  this  u  consistent  with 
the  lower  level  of  the  former  valley. 

The  Wadee  Natro6n  boasu  a 
very  small  population ;  the  village  of 
Zakeek  and  the  four  monasteries,  con- 
taining altogether  not  more  than  S77 
inhabitants,  of  which  the  village,  as 
before  stated,  has  SCO,  and  the  con- 
vents the  remaining  77  ;  —  Dayr 
Suriani  SO  to  40,  St.  Macarius  22, 
Amba  Bishoi  13,  and  Dayr  Bara- 
m6os  7.  The  inmates  of  all  these 
monasteries  are  Copts,  though  Dayr 
Baram6os  is  said  to  be  of  Greek,  as 
the  Suriani  of  Syrian,  origin,  lliey 
offer  little  to  interest  a  stranger,  and 
are  inferior  in  sisc  and  importance  to 
those  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  eastern  desert,  to  which  they  also 
yield  in  point  of  antiquity.  They 
are,  however, quite  as  well  built;  and 
some  portions  of  them,  particularly 
the  churches  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ma- 
carius, are,  perhaps,  superior  in  point 
of  construction.  Indeed,  the  slender 
marble  columns  that  adorn  its  upper 
church  arc  very  elegant ;  and  many 
of  the  arches  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
convent  are  far  better  than  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  theve  secluded  re- 
gions. 

Knch  community  is  governed  by  a 
iuperior:  some  oftlie monks  are  priests, 
with  the  title  of  father  (.\b6ona),and 
t\w  rest  lay  brethren. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  have  a 
collection  of  books,  ratlicr  than  a 
library,  com|io*e<l  of  Arabic,  Coptic, 
and  Syriac  MSS.,  mostly  relating  to 
the  Ctiurch  service  and  religious  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Tattam,  on  his  vi%il  to  these 

monaMeries,  brought  away  upwards 

of  fifty  voUitnes ;    among  which  was 

a  treatise  of  Ku«ebiu«,  not  previously 

i  known,  and  on  his  return,  in  1842,  ha 
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obtained  four  timet  that  numbei  of 
MSS.,  all  indeed  that  were  not  used 
by  the  monks. 

Each  monastery  does  or  ought  to 
possess  a  kti6h  tiOmtM,  or  vocabu- 
lary, in  which  each  Coptic  word  is 
phu^  opposite  its  equimlent  in 
Arabic ;  not  arranged  alpliabetically, 
but  under  Tarious  beads»  as  paru  of 
the  human  body,  vegetables,  utensils, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  names  of  towns  in 
Egypt  These  last  have  been  of  great 
use  in  fixing  the  positions  of  many 
ancient  places.  It  is  however  to  be 
regretted  that  some  of  the  names  are 
far  ftom  certain,  owing  to  the  ignor- 
ant presumption  of  the  copyists,  who 
have  oflen  introduced  the  name  they 
supposed  the  town  to  have  had,  with 
or  in  lieu  of  that  in  the  Ma  they 
were  employed  to  copy ;  instances  of 
which  I  observed  in  the  vocabulary 
at  Dayr  Macarius,  where  Babylon  is 
said  to  be  the  same  an  On  (the  ancient 
Heliopolis),  and  the  Matarieh  of  the 
Arabs. 

The  Natron  convents  or  monasteries 
are  all  surrounded  by  a  lof^y  wall, 
with  an  entrance  on  one  side,  so  low 
tliat  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  down  on 
entering ;  and  on  the  outside  are  two 
large  millstones,  generally  of  gra- 
nite, which  in  case  of  danger  are 
rolled  together  into  the  passage  after 
the  door  has  been  closed,  in  order 
that  the  Arabs  slwU  neitlier  burn  it 
nor  break  it  open ;  tlie  stones  being 
too  heavy  and  fitting  too  closely  to  be 
moved  from  witliout,  and  intervening 
between  the  enemy  and  the  door. 
Those  who  have  rolled  tliem  into  the 
passage  are  afterwards  drawn  up  by  a 
rope  tlirough  a  trap^door  ubove ;  and 
tlie  want  of  provisions  soon  obliges 
the  Arabs  to  raise  the  unprofitable 
siege,  which  not  having  been  pro- 
voked by  any  outrage  committed  by 
the  monies,  seldom  leaves  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  aggressors  any  rancorous 
feelings ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  illtreat  those  whom  they  happen 
to  meet  on  their  way  to  the  Nile. 

Notwithstanding  the    lowness    of 


fliese  doorways,  the  cattle  that  turn 
the  water-wheels  for  irrigating  the 
gardens,  and  the  mills  for  grinding 
the  com,  are  made  to  pass  through  oa 
their  knees;  and  even  the  oxen  we 
had  with  us  were  subjected  to  this 
operation,  horns,  legs,  and  tail  beins 
in  turns  pulled,  to  force  them  through 
the  unaccommodating  aperture ;  fear 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore carried  off  some  cattle  belonging 
to  Zakeek,  having  rendered  this  pre- 
caution necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  has  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  proper  in- 
quiries and  observations  are  made^  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  no  danger  in 
opening  the  door  for  his  reception ; 
and  no  Arabs  are  admitted,  unlesst 
by  forming  his  escort,  they  have  some 
one  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
On  entering,  you  turn  to  the  right 
and  left,  through  a  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages and  small  courts,  and  at  last 
arrive  at  the  abode  of  the  superior  and 
the  principal  monks.  This  part  con- 
sists of  numerous  small  rooms,  each 
with  a  door  serving  as  an  entrance  for 
the  inmate  and  his  share  of  light,  which 
is  fastened  up  during  his  absence  at 
prayers  or  other  avocations  with  a 
wooden  lock,  whose  key  might  serve  as 
an  ordinary  bludgeon.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  the  bearer  of  such  an  in- 
strument about  hift  person  might  run 
a  risk  of  an  est,  for  carrying  a  dan- 
gerous weapon ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  an  Oriental  ink- 
sund  would  not  render  him  liable  to 
a  similar  accusation. 

A  garden  with  a  few  palms,  some 
olive,  ne&A(Rhemnus  Nabeca),  and 
other  fruit  trees,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  principal  court ;  qnd  here  is 
frequently  one  of  the  churches;  — 
for  these  monasteries  contain  more 
than  one,  and  the  tower  or  keep  of 
St.  Macarius  has  no  less  than  three 
within  it,  one  over  the  oilier;  as  if 
additional  services  were  required  when 
tlte  danger  was  great,  tlie  tower  be- 
ing the  last  place  of  refuge,  when  the 
entrance  has  been  forced,  or  the  walls 
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•nlcd.     Rctrctting  to  this,  they  pull 


vp  tb«  wooden  drawbridge 
of  tJ 
log  t  •  well  of  water  and  a  supply  of 


t  it  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 


parates 

"««  • 

proWsioos  always  deposited  there,  and 
never  allowed  to  decrease  below  a 
certain  quantity,  secures  them  against 
the  risk  of  want  of  food ;  and  the 
time  occupied  in  the  siege,  ere  the 
Arabs  could  effect  an  entrance,  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
remore  erery  thing  eatable,  or  other- 
wise Taluable,  from  below,  and  render 
the  occupation  of  the  body  of  the 
place  totally  unprofitable  to  the  in- 
truders. 

Every  civility  is  shown  to  the  stranger 
daring  his  stay,  which  I  ezperien^d 
both  at  Dayr  Suri^ni  and  St.  Maca- 
rios,  particularly  from  the  superior  of 
the  latter ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  others  are  equally  hos- 
pitable. The  room  allotted  to  a 
stranger  at  Dayr  Suriiini  is  large  and 
well  lighted  ;  but  1  recommend  him 
to  remove  the  mats  before  he  takes  up 
his  abode  there,  otherwise  he  is  not 
likely  to  pass  a  comfortable  night, 
under  the  assaults  of  some  hundreds 
of  bugs ;  and  he  will  run  a  risk  of 
carrying  away  many  score  in  his  bag- 
gage, which  may  continue  to  torment 
him,  and  people  the  houses  of  hit  fu- 
ture hosts,  unless  he  ran  spare  a  cou- 
ple of  liours  in  the  morning  to  clear 
bis  things  of  these  intruders.  St 
Macarius  is  fret  from  this  scourge ; 
but  of  the  other  two  I  can  say  nothing, 
not  having  passed  the  night  either  at 
Baramo6s  or  Amba  Bishoi. 

Tl»e  Dayr  Suriani  was  built  by  one 
Ilonnes,  a  holy  personage,  whose  tree 
is  still  seen  alwut  a  couple  of  miles  to 
the  southward,  near  tlie  ruins  of  two  \ 
other  cnn vents.  It  is  supposed  to  re- 
semble Noah's  ark  in  form,  though  in 
no  otiier  respects  ;  for  here,  as  at 
other  Coptic  monaftteries,  the  admis- 
sion of  women  is  strictly  prohibited, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  any  ladies 
who  may  happen  to  visit  these  regions. 
But  though  stem  and  infleiible,  like 
other  monks,  respecting  the  admission 


of  women,  and  in  refusing  to  all  but 
the  unmarried  the  privileges  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  they  do  not  exclude  a 
widower,  on  his  renouncing  for  ever 
the  thoughts  of  matrimony.  The 
rules  of  the  Coptic  church  are  even  so 
indulgent  as  to  allow  a  priest,  who 
has  not  taken  monastic  vows,  to  marry 
once ;  but  tbe  death  of  this  his  only 
wife  condemns  him  to  future  celibacy» 
though  it  should  happen  a  few  weeka 
afker  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
rites.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  adopt 
the  command  in  1  Tim.  iiu  3 — 19. 

The  title  of  the  superior  of  a  mo- 
nastery is  Gammof,  He  is  next  in 
rank  to  a  bishop.  The  head  of  the 
Coptic,  like  the  Greek  and  other 
eastern  churches,  is-the  patriarch,  who 
answers  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  is 
elected  to  this  high  office  from  among 
the  fathers  of  St  Antony,  or  some 
other  monastery.  Next  to  him  it  the 
mutr4n,  who,  appointed  by  tlie  Egyp- 
tian patriarch,  is  sent  to  Abyssinia  to 
superintend  that  offset  of  the  Coptic 
church.  In  former  times,  when  the 
patriarch  lived  in  Alexandria,  there 
was  a  mutiin  at  Cairo;  but  his  re- 
moval to  the  capital  has  rendered  this 
office  unnecessary  ;  and  tlie  only  dig- 
nitary now  holding  that  title  is  this 
chief  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians; 
who  at  his  death  is  succeeded  by  ano- 
ther from  Cairo,  sent  in  ehaimi  to  his 
see,  as  if  to  demonstrate  with  full 
effect  tlie  truth  of  "  nolo  epiieopari.** 

Egypt,  which  once  swarmed  with 
monks,  and  was  not  less  prolific  in 
nuns,  has  now  only  wveu  monasterieSy 
and  ia  entirely  destitute  of  nunneries, 
whose  inmates  might  not  pcrliaps  feel 
safe  in  a  country  in  the  hisnds  of  the 
Moslems.  These  seven  ar«  the  two 
in  the  eastern  desert  of  St  Antony 
and  St.  Paul,  the  four  of  I  lie  Natron 
valley,  and  one  at  Get>el  Koskam,  in 
Upper  Egypt  To  these  the  name 
monastery  firoperly  belongs  ;  and 
convent  may  be  confined  to  those 
» hera  women  are  admitted  as  well  aa 
men,  as  in  the  numerous  Dopn  on 
the  Nile.  The  Dayr  cl  Adra  on 
M  9 
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Gebel  e'  Tayr,  tboM  of  Bibbeh,  Booth, 
Negideh,  Aboo  Honnes,  near  Anti* 
no'd,  three  in  the  eapiu),  and  two  at 
Old  Cairo,  Amba  Samoeel  and  Dayr 
el  HammAm  in  the  F^o6m,  thoie  of 
Alexandria,  Oirgeh,  Abydus,  Ekli- 
mim,  Mellawee,  Sook,  Feesheh  near 
Menoof,  **the  red  and  wliite  monas- 
teriea,"  that  of  Amba  Shn6odeh,  near 
Soohig,  at  well  as  others  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt,  no  longer  have  the 
character  of  monasteries,  the  priests 
being  seculars,  and  the  inmates  of 
both  sexes.  They  bear,  however,  the 
name  of  monasteries,  and  are  looked 
upon  with  peculiar  respect  ;  the 
churches  are  visited  as  possessing 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  one  called  Sitte 
Oamiin,  near  Damietta,  has  the 
honour  of  an  annual  pilgrimage, 
which  is  attended  by  the  devout  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Tradition  states  their  former  num- 
ber in  Egypt  and  its  deserts  to  have 
been  366,  a  favourite  amount  in  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  villages  of  the  Fyo6m, 
as  well  as  to  the  windows  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Dendera. 

llie  district  of  Nitria,  or  Nitriotis, 
Is  sometimes  known  as  the  Desert  of 
Sc  Macarius,  whose  monastery  still 
remains  theie,  a  sboit  distance  to  the 
S.  of  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it 
it  is  separated  by  a  few  low  hills. 
Here  too  are  the  ruins  of  thiee  other 
similar  buildings,  once  the  abode  of 
monks ;  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
£.  are  mounds  of  pottery,  that  indi- 
cate the  site  of  an  ancient  town. 
The  remains  of  Pagan  date  are  rare 
in  this  valley :  even  the  small  stone 
ruin,  2|  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Dayr 
Suriini,  is  of  Christian  time  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  position  of  the 
two  towns  of  Nitriotis,  the  only  an- 
cient remains  being  the  glass-house 
of  Zakeek,  and  the  heaps  of  pottery 
just  mentioned.  The  former,  per- 
haps,  marks  the  site  of  Nitria,  and 
the  latter  Sciathis,  whence  this  district 
received  the  appellation  of  Sciathia, 
ox  Sdathica  regio,  in  Coptic  Slii^t. 


Strabo  says  it  contained  two  pita 
(lakes)  of  nitre  (natron),  the  inhabit- 
ants worshipped  Sarapis,  and  it  was 
the  only  district  of  Egypt  where 
sheep  were  sacrificed  ;  though  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  the  Mendesians  bad 
also  the  custom  of  immolating  them 
to  the  deity  of  their  city. 

The  Coptic  name  of  the  town  of 
Nitria  was  Fhanihosem,  and  tlie  dis- 
trict was  called  Pmam-pihosem. 

Otlier  luined  convents  may  b« 
seen  about  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  the 
Dayr  Suriiui ;  and  the  vestiges  of  a 
few  others  may  be  traced  here  and 
there  in  the  Natron  valley ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  discover  the 
sites  of  the  50  mentioned  by  Gibbon, 
or  even  half  that  number.  The  mo- 
dern monks  are  little  interested  about 
the  ruined  abodes  of  their  prede- 
cessors :  tliey  are  ignorant  even  of 
the  history  of  their  church  ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tind  any  one  to 
point  out  the  convent  where  the  am- 
bitious Cyril  passed  some  years,  under 
the  restraint  of  a  monastic  life. 

The  productions  of  the  Wadee 
Natron  aie  few ;  and  from  its  dreary 
appearance,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
boafit  of  nothing  but  the  salt  and 
natron,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to 
its  barrenness  and  its  name.  Two 
other  articles,  however,  of  some 
importance  are  giown  there,  and 
exported  thence  to  the  Nile,  —  the 
rushes  («007>UEr),  and  bulrushes  (&/er- 
cfee),  used  for  making  the  well-known 
mats  of  Egypt,  that  tend  so  much 
to  the  comfbrt  of  the  Cairenes.  Of 
the  former  the  best  kind  are  made, 
called  Mendofee,  from  the  town  where 
they  are  manufactured  ;  of  the  latter 
an  inferior  quality,  most  commonly 
used  at  Cairo,  the  Men6ofee  being 
principally  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  rich.  But  it  is  not  to  the  Natron 
valley  that  the  Men6ofee  mats  are 
indebted  for  the  best  rushes;  those  of 
El  Maghra  or  WiUlee  e*  Soora&r  ("  the 
valley  of  lushes'*)  »re  greatly  superior, 
and  are  brought  across  the  desert  ex  - 
I  pressly  for  this  manufacture.   Wddee 
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tl  Magbni  it  on  the  riMul  to  S^wah 
Aom  tbo  Nile^  and  it  three  diiyt 
ftom  tlie  Netroo  Itkct.  The  ntme 
betrdecy  or  burdce*  it  alto  applied  to 
tbe  pepjina ;  but  that  of  the  Nauon 
kkca  u  •  common  bulrush,  or 
typha. 

Tbe  aapcct  of  the  Natron  valley  it 
BO  lett  gloomy  from  the  landa  that 
have  invaded  it,  than  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  few  plaiiU  it  producet. 
Mo  treet,  no  etculent  vegeUbles,  re- 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  or 
reward  the  labour  of  him  who  at- 
tempu  to  rear  them :  the  palm,  which 
teems  to  belong  to  every  district  of 
£gypt  where  water  cah  be  found,  is 
bm  A  stunted  bush ;  and  no  attempt 
hat  been  successful  to  enable  it 
to  attain  the  height  or  rharacter  of  a 
tree.  Tbe  few  that  are  found  between 
Za|(cek  and  Dayr  Baramo6s,  and  to 
tbe  east  of  Dayr  Macarius,  seem  only 
to  rise  above  the  earth  to  bear  witness 
to  tlie  barrenness  of  the  salt  and  sandy 
toil,  which  condemns  them  to  asso. 
date  with  its  other  »tnntcd  produc- 
tiont.  Tlicse  too,  which  aiv  of  tlie 
most  humble  species  common  to 
tandy  distiicts,  are  smaller  than  in 
otlier  deserts:  the  tamarisk  ib  even 
rare  here,  and  nothing  appears  to 
flouri<Ji  except  the  mesembrian- 
tliemum  and  btilruslies.  'Hiesc  last 
grow  both  in  the  mater,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  lakes,  amidst  the 
sand-hills  of  the  plain.  In  the  water 
they  reach  the  height  of  1 0  feel. 

The  animals  that  fretjuent  this  dis- 
trict  arc  tlie  gaiclle,  bukkar  el  WahOi 
("  wild  cow"),  or  anttiope  dr/atta^  the 
jerboa,  fox,  and  otlnrrs  cummon  to 
the  Libyan  desert;  and  some  tra- 
vellers mention  tlie  stag ;  lliotigh  I 
could  not  find  any  one  mho  had  seen 
or  even  heard  of  it,  either  in  the 
Wadee  Natro6n  or  the  adjacent 
valley.  I  do  not,  howr«er,  atlirra 
tliat  it  has  not  been  seen  there :  the 
sculptures  of  the  ancient  Kjjyptians 
represent  it  as  an  animal  of  tlieir 
country,  and  the  horns  are  lometimet 
told  in  tbe  ttrtett  ol  Cains  u  raritiet 


brought  by  tbe  Arabt,  and  itrangelyroit 
called  by  the  tellert  *<  fitliet'  booet." 

Water-fowl  abound ;  duckt  are  in 
great  numbert,  and  water-hent,  jack« 
snipes,  tandpipert,  and  other  birdt 
common  to  the  laket  and  pondt  of 
Egypt,  frequent  the  thoret  of  tbe 
Natron  laket. 

The  length  of  tlie  Widee  Natro6a 
it  about  29  milet,  iu  breadth,  reckon- 
ing from  the  slope  of  the  low  hilla 
that  surround  it,  5\  in  the  broadest 
part ;  though  the  actual  level  plain  it 
not  more  than  two,  and  is  here  and 
there  studded  with  isolated  hills,  and 
lianks  of  rock  covered  with  sand.  Tbe 
ascent  from  it  towards  the  Bahr  el 
Fargh  is  very  gradual,  but  the  descent 
to  this  last  is  rapid,  more  so  even  than 
on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Natron  val- 
ley ;  tlie  Btthr  el  Fargh  is,  however, 
less  deep  than  iU  Eastern  neighbour, 
though  it  siirpasMfs  it  l)Oih  in  length 
and  breadth.  The  hills  that  separate 
the  twovalli-ySfaswellasthe  low  banks 
that  form  tlic  undulating  ground  of 
the  Bahr  el  Fargh,  aie  covered  with 
rounded  silicious  pebbles,  with  liere 
and  there  pieces  of  iwtrificd  wood 
and  course  gritstone,  lying  amidst 
loose  sand,  the  rocks  below  being 
a  coarse  sandstone.  These  agatiwd 
woods  arc  mostly  palms,  a  knotted 
wood,  apparently  of  a  thorny  kind, 
and  a  jointed  stem  resembling  a  cane, ' 
or  a  solid  l»anil>oo,  precisely  the 
same  that  are  found  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nile,  at  tlie  back  of  the 
Mokuttum  range  Inhind  Cairo.  Tbe 
pebbles  and  woods  have  probably 
l>evn  once  imiiedded  in  a  frisble  layer 
of  sandstone,  which,  lia%ing  been  de- 
composed and  carried otr  by  tlie  wind, 
lias  le(\  these  heavier  bodies  upon  the 
surface  of  the  stratum  next  liencath  it ; 
while  its  lighter  )taMi«les  have  con- 
Irihuteil  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  sand  in  these  divtricts  : 
and,  indeed,  the  rock  immediately 
below  is  of  a  trxturc  little  more  com- 
pact than  that  which  I  suppose  to 
liave  been  thus  removed. 

Tnb    Baua     kl    Faioh.  —  Tbe 
M  3 
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JBahr  d  Fargh,  or,  ai  it  it  lometimei 
called,  Bahr-bda-mOf  runs  towards  the 
Widee  e'  Soomir  (or  £1  Maghra),  on 
the  road  to  S^wah  on  one  side»  and 
to  the  back  of  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  Birket  el  Kom  in  the 
F^6oni  on  the  other ;  another  branch 
diverginff  towards  the  east,  and  com- 
municating with  the  Talley  of  the 
Nile  a  litUe  below  Abooroash,  about 
five  or  sii  miles  nortli  of  the  pyramids 
of  Oeeieh.  The  hills  that  border  it 
are  of  irregular  form,  its  bed  is  Taried 
by  numerous  elevated  ridges,  and 
depriving  it  of  all  the  chwacter  of 
a  river,  which  many  suppose  it 
originally  to  have  been.  Some  have 
even  claimed  it  for  the  Nile,  as  an  old 
bed  of  that  river,  seeing  in  the  petrified 
wood  within  its  bed  and  on  the  adja- 
cent hills  the  remains  of  boats  that 
navigated  this  ancient  channel.  But 
instances  of  similar  hollow  vallejfs  are 
not  wanting  in  the  Oases  and  other 
ports  of  the  limestone  regions,  both 
in  the  western  and  eastern  deserts. 


ROUTE  15. 

CAIRO  TO  TBI    StKWAH,  OR   OASIS   OF 
AMUON. 


Cairo,  by  water,  to  Terineh.  (See 
Route  6.  Section  I.  and  last 
Route)        .        •        .        - 

Natron  Valley  (good  water)  S7 
miles 

£1  Mdghra,  or  Widee  e'  Soom^r 
(brackish  water) 

£1  Ebah,  or  Libba  (salt  water) 

£1  Gara  (good  water) 

Town  of  S^ewah  (good  water) 


Days. 


-     1 

21 

1 
S 
2 


Days  10) 

From  El  Ebah  the  salt  water  is 
taken  to  Alexandria,  and  used  as 
medicine. 

TIte  most  usual  and  perhaps  the 
best  route  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is 
from  Cairo  by  Tcr4neh  (as  above) ; 
but  there  is  one  from  Alexandria  by 


Baratoon ;  another  ftom  TeHLoeh  by 
Baratoon;  and  a  third  Arom  tb* 
F^6om  by  the  Little  Oaais. 

a.  Tbe  road  from  Alexandria  goes 
by  the  sea^^oast  as  far  as  Baratoon, 
the  ancient  ParsMonium,  and  than 
turns  south  to  the  S4ewah.  It  was 
the  road  taken  by  Alexander.  Browne 
went  by  it  in  1799,  and  rtachad 
S^wah  in  15  days.  At  Baratoon 
are  some  ruins  of  Parsstonium,  which 
Strabo  describes  as  a  dty,  with  a 
large  port,  Pleasuring  40  stadia  acroaa. 
By  some  it  was  called  Ammonia. 

6.  That  Arom  Terineh  goes  to 
Hammim,  and  thence  by  Baratoon 
to  the  S^wah  ;  but  it  is  a  long  round, 
and  there  is  no  good  water  except  at 
Hammim. 

e.  For  the  road  iVom  the  Ff  6om 
to  the  Little  Oasis,  sm  BouU  18. 

From  that  Oasis  to  the  S^ewah, 
they  reckon  7  days,  making  only  a 
total  of  10  days  from  the  F^o6m  ;  but 
the  journey  from  the  Nile  may  be  cal- 
culated at  1 1}  or  1 2  days,  which  is  the 
distance  given  by  Pliny  from  Mem- 
phis. I  n  goi ng  from  El  Kasr,  or  from 
Bowitti  in  tbe  Little  Oasis,  they 
reckon  4  days  to  Suttra,  a  small 
irrigated  spot  with  salt  water,  but 
without  any  palms ;  then  one  day 
and  a  half  to  Ar'rag,  where  are  palms 
and  springs  of  good  water;  to  the 
north  of  which,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  hill,  is  Bahrayn,  a  valley  with 
palms  and  water.  This  it  out  of  the 
road.  From  Ar'rag  to  Mcrtesek  is 
one  day.  It  has  a  few  palms,  and 
water  under  the  sand.  Thence  to 
S6ewah  is  one  day. 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  **  OoiU 
of  Amman,**  Siwak,  or  See-wok,  is 
doubtless  taken  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  eastern  and  western  district ;  the 
former  the  most  fertile,  and  abound- 
ing in  date  trees.  According  to 
Browne,  it  is  6  miles  in  length,  and 
from  4{  to  5  in  breadth  ;  but  from  the 
irregular  form  of  all  these  valleys  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  sixe  of  any 
one  of  them ;  and  this  measurement 
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of  9  milct  can  only  include  the  casttrn 
put  About  the  town  of  Siwah.  Be- 
tween S  and  3  miles  to  the  east  of 
S^ewah  is  the  temple  of  Amun,  now 
called  Om  Baydah,  -  mother  white ; " 
and  near  it  is  what  b  supposed  to  he 
the  fountain  of  the  Sun,' which  mea- 
aurea  about  80  feet  by  55,  and  is  form- 
ed by  springs.  The  water  appears  to 
be  warmer  in  the  night  than  the  day, 
and  is  IS^  heayier  in  specific  gra- 
vity than  that  of  the  Mile. 

The  ruins  at  Om  Baydah  are  not 
of  rery  great  extent,  but  suflRdent 
remains  to  show  the  style  of  building; 
and  many  of  the  sculptures  still  re- 
main. 

Amun-Neph,  or  Amun,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  ram*headed  god,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  principal 
deity.  The  figures  of  other  divinities 
are  also  presenred,  and  the  many 
hieroglyphics  that  remain  on  the 
walls,  and  fallen  stones,  make  us  re- 
gret that  these  records  of  so  remark- 
able a  monument  should  not  have 
been  all  copied.  These  remains,  in 
a  place  possessing  such  hi«torical  as* 
sociations  b»  the  "  Oasis  of  Ammon,** 
certainly  offer  as  great  an  interest  aa 
any  in  Egypt ;  and,  judging  from  the 
destruction  of  temples  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  we  can  scarcely  hope 
fur  the  continued  preservation  of 
these  ruins.  Baron  MinutoU  has 
given  many  curious  details  and  views 
of  this  temple,  which  has  since  been 
visited  and  described  by  Caillaud  and 
other  travellers;  and  we  naay  hope 
that  M.  Linant  will  add  still  more  to 
our  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  Oa%is. 

Near  the  temple  is  the  supposed 
fountain  of  the  Sun  above  mentioned. 

Little  less  tlian  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Om  Baydah,  and  about 
2  miles  E.  S.  R.  by  £.,  from  the 
town  of  S^wah,  is  a  hill  called  Dar 
Aboo  Bere^k,  in  which  are  socne 
ancient  eicavations,  apparently  tombs, 
and  a  little  higlier  up  the  hill  are 
some  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  rock. 

Kaar  Gashast,  or  Gashara,  lo  the 


eaat  of  S^cwah,  on  tba  way  to  Zaj- 
tooo,  is  a  mlDcd  temple  of  Romaa 
time ;  and  at  2«aytoon,  which  ia  about 
8  milea  on  the  toad  Drom  S4ewah  to 
Gara,  are  the  remaina  of  two  tempki» 
and  other  buildings  of  Boman- 
Egyptian  date. 

Between  Zaytoon  and  Gara,  at 
Miwe,  is  a  Roman  temple  in  a  mtfih* 
and  at  Gara  are  some  tomba  without 
inscriptions. 

There  are  many  other  sepulchral 
excavations  in  the  rock  in  the  vidnity 
of  S^wah ;  and  Gebel  el  M6t,  or 
<*  the  hill  of  death,'*  about  threa 
quarters  of  a  mile  finom  that  town, 
contains  numerous  tomba,  one  of 
which  appears  to  be  of  an  Egyptian 
age. 

Kasr  Room,  •*  the  Greek  "  (or 
Roman)  palace,  is  a  small  Doric 
temple  of  Roman  time,  onca  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  enclosure.  To 
the  north  are  some  tombs  in  the  face 
of  the  hill,  below  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  imck  arches;  and  near  tha 
village  the  vestiges  of  an  andent 
town.  It  is  about  5  miles  to  tha 
westward  of  S^wah,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  El  Ka- 
m^teh  ;  where  there  are  other  tombs, 
and  the  remains  of  a  stone  edifice. 
The  ruins  of  Amoodayn,  "the  two 
columns,**  are  a  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  El  Ka- 
m^seh.  They  are  of  little  import- 
ance and  of  late  time.  There  ara 
also  some  ruins  at  Gharb  Amun, 
in  the  western  district,  on  the  way  to 
the  lake,  called  Biritet  Arash^h. 
Though  the  Uke  has  no  ruins  on  its 
banks,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  re- 
verence, or  air  of  mystery,  with  which 
it  is  treated  by  the  modem  inba- 
bitanU  of  the  Oasis.  In  it  is  an 
island,  to  which,  till  lately,  access  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  all  strangers; 
and  the  credulous  tried  to  persuade 
others,  as  well  as  themselves,  that  tha 
sword,  crown,  and  seal  of  SoIooboq 
were  preserved  there  as  a  charm  for 
the  protection  of  the  Oasis.  M. 
Linaut  assured  roe  it  contained 
M  4 
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nothing,  which  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Drovetti,  and  otben  who  have  virited 
it 

The  productions  of  the  S^wah  are 
▼ery  similar  to  those  of  the  Little 
Oasis,  but  the  dates  are  of  very  su- 
perior quaiity,  and  highly  esteemed. 
They  are  of  six  kinds:  1.  The  Sol- 
tinee;  2.  The  Sa'idee;  S.  The  Pri- 
hee;  4.  The  Kiiibee;  5.  The  Gha- 
lilee;  6.  The  Roghm— Ghasilee. 
The  Fr&hee  are  tlie  most  esteemed. 
They  are  •  small  white  date,  when 
dry,  and  in  1824  tliey  sold  at  from  5 
to  8  dollars  n  camel  load  of  80  $d, 
or  roo6  (3|  ardeb),  in  the  S^ewah,  and 
in  Alexandria  at  from  15  to  20. 

Tlie  people  of  S^wah  arc^  hos- 
pitable, but  suspicious  and  savage  in 
their  habits  and  feelings.  Strict  in 
the  outward  forms  of  religion,  even 
beyond  those  of  the  Little  Oasis,  they 
are  intolerant  and  bigoted  in  the  ex> 
treme  ;  and  like  all  people  who  make 
a  great  outward  display  of  religion, 
are  more  particular  about  the  obscrv- 
ance  of  a  mere  form,  or  the  exact 
hour  of  prayer,  than  the  life  of  a 
human  being. 

They  have  a  form  of  government 
as  well  as  a  language  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  shekhs,  some  of  whom  hold 
the  office  for  life,  and  others  for  10 
years.  They  are  called  elders  or 
senators,  and  are  always  consulted  by 
the  shekhs  of  the  villages  on  all  matters 
of  importance.  They  dispense  justice, 
and  maintain  order,  in  the  province ; 
and  the  armed  population  is  bound 
to  obey  their  commands  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  town  and  villages  against 
the  Arabs  or  other  enemies. 

The  Bayt'd-malt  *' house  of  pro- 
perty," is  a  depot  of  all  property  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs,  of  fines 
levied  for  various  oflences  against  the 
state,  as  not  going  to  prayers  at  the 
stated  times,  and  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  sums  thus  col- 
lected are  employed  in  charitable  pur- 
poses, repairing  mosks,  entertaining 


strangers,  or  in  whatever  manner  thv 
Diwan  may  think  proper. 

They  have  a  curious  custom  in  re- 
ceiving strangers :  as  soon  as  any  one 
arrives,  the  shekh  el  Khabbar,  •<  shekh 
of  the  news,*'  presents  himself,  and 
after  the  usual  tokens  of  welcoma^ 
proceeds  to  question  him  respecting 
any  sort  of  intelligence  he  noay  be  able 
to  give.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  ob- 
tained from  him,  the  shekh  relates  it 
all  to  the  people ;  and  so  tenacious 
is  he  of  his  privilege,  that  even  if 
they  had  all  heard  it  at  the  time  from 
the  mouth  of  tlie  stranger,  they  are 
obliged  to  listen  to  it  again  from  this 
authorised  reporter. 

They  understand  Arabic ;  but  have 
a  peculiar  language  of  their  own,  of 
which  a  native  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing words :  -» 

Tegmirt,  a  horse. 

Daighrdmt,  camel. 

Zeetun,  donkey. 

Sh^ha,  goat. 

Ragdwen,  dates. 

Esdln,  wheat. 

Tinecfuyn,  lentils. 

Roos  (Arabic),  rice. 
Though  the  shekhs  pretend  to  great 
authority  over  the  people,  they  are 
unable  to  prevent  numerous  feuds 
and  quarrels  that  take  place  between 
different  villages,  and  even  between 
two  gent  (families)  in  the  same  town. 
Tliese  generally  lead  to  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  fierce  encounters  ensue, 
often  causing  the  death  of  many  per<r 
sons  on  both  sides,  until  stopped 
by  the  interference  of  the  fckke^s 
(priests).  Each  party  then  buries  its 
dead,  and  open  war  is  deferred  till 
fuither  notice. 

The  town  of  S^ewah  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  lower  district.  It  is 
defended  by  a  citadel,  built  on  a  rock, 
and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  —  a 
perfect  protection  against  the  Arabs, 
and  formidable  even  to  better  armed 
assailants.  The  streets  are  irregular 
and  narrow,  and,  from  tlie  height  of 
the   houses,    unusually    dark;     and 
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ton*  ara  covered  with  archei,  over 
which  part  of  the  dwelling-roomfl  are 
bttilb 

Married  people  alone  are  allowed  to 
infaahit  the  upper  town,  and  there  uo 
rtraDgera  are  admitted.  Nor  it  a 
native  bachelor  tolerated  there :  he  is 
obliged  to  live  in  the  lower  town,  and 
la  tiiought  unworthy  to  reside  in  the 
•aoM  quarter  as  his  married  friends 
until  he  has  taken  a  wife. 

He  then  returns  to  the  family 
bouse,  and  builds  a  suite  of  rooms 
above  his  father's ;  over  liis  again,  the 
aecond  married  son  establishes  him- 
self, and  tlie  stories  increase  in  pro 
portion  to  tiie  size  of  the  family.  This 
auflBccs  to  account  for  the  height  of 
many  of  the  houses  at  ^S^wah.  A 
aimilar  regulation  seems  to  have  l>een 
observed  in  ancient  times;  and  Q. 
Curtius  says  the  firKt  circuit  contains 
the  old  palace  of  tlte  kings  (sl>ekhs); 
in  the  next  are  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  orscle  of  the  god  ; 
and  tlie  last  is  tlie  abode  or  the  guards 
and  soldiery. 

The  S^wah  was  first  brought 
under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  All, 
and  attached  to  Egypt,  in  18t>0.  It 
was  then  invaded  snd  taken  by  Has- 
san Bey  Sliama-shirgee,  who  has  evtr 
since  received  the  revenues,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Little  0«ists  and 
Farafreh,  which  he  alM  annexe<l  to 
Egypt.  £*  Dakhleh  belongs  to  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  and  the  Gn'«t  Oa^s  pays 
its  taxes  to  the  government  treasury. 

Resllensand  dissatisfied  with  the  loss 
of  their  independence,  the  people  ot 
S^wah  have  since  that  time  more 
than  once  rejected  tlie  authority  of 
the  Turks,  and  declared  open  re- 
bellion. Hut  their  attempts  to  re- 
cover their  freedom  in  lMi{9and  1835 
were  soon  frustrated  by  the  presence 
of  Hassan  liey  with  some  Turkish 
troops,  a  body  of  Arabs  and  a  few 
guns ;  and  a  later  rebellion  has  proved 
their  inability  to  rescue  their  lands 
from  the  grasp  of  Kgypl. 

Tlie  principal  commerce  and  sourco 


of  revenue,  as  already  stated,  is  de- 
rived from  dates.  Tlie  people  have 
few  manufactures  beyond  those  things 
required  for  their  own  use ;  but  their 
skill  in  making  wicker  baskets  ought 
not  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  which  they 
far  excel  the  people  of  tlie  other 
Oases. 

As  I  did  not  visit  the  S^ewah 
I  am  indel>ted  to  other  travellers 
for  the  foregoing  short  notice  of  it, 
and  to  some  Seewee  people  I  met 
at  the  little  Oasis  for  the  peculiar 
customs  I  have  mentioned ;  to  which 
I  will  only  add  this  advice  to  travel- 
lers  who  go  to  tlie  Seewah,  that 
they  piovide  tliemselves  beforehand 
with  letters  and  good  guides. 


ROUTE  16. 

CAiaO,    BY    LAND,   TO   TUB   rTO^M. 

a.  Roads  to  the  Fyo6m,  6.  Dis- 
tances from  Cairo  to  Medeeneh, 
Tomceh,  Senooris  Ri^hmoo,  Medee- 
neh. c.  Excursion  from  !Medeetieh 
to  Riggig,  Obelisk,  d.  Excursioo  to 
the  I^ke  Maoris,  e.  To  Kasr  Kha- 
roon.    /.   Glierek. 

a.  Many  roads  lead  from  the  val- 
ley of  tlie  Nile  to  tlie  Fyo6m,  which 
is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  low 
range  of  the  Libyan  hills.  Some  go 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids, and  ot Iters  from  El  K»fr,  (near 
Dashoor),  from  Kefr-eUIyit  (  Aiat), 
from  Ogsyt,  from  Renisooef,  ami  from 
nearly  every  place  between  Kerdsssy 
and  Rehnesa.  Tlie  l>e»t  roads  are 
from  Cairo  by  Kl  Kafr,  and  from 
Renisooef;  and  as  the  most  convenient 
way  of  visiting  tlie  Fyo6m  is  to  go  from 
Cairo, and  send  up  your  boat  to  Reni- 
sooef and  join  it  there,  I  sliall  give 
tlie  route  by  £1  Kafr  to  Medeeneh, 
and  from  Medeeneh  to  Renisooef. 
Those  who  merely  wish  lo  make  a 
rapid  excursion  to  the  Fyo6m  may  go 
from  Renisooef,  and  back  again. 
m5 
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h.    DXITAXCU. 

Cairo  (crouiDg    the  Nile  at 
Geeieh,     by     Shebrement 

and  Aboosccr)  to  SakUra  14 

Dashoor      ...        -  51 

£1  Kafr       ....  11 

Tom^^       .        .        -        .  S5i 

8eno6rit      .         .        •        -  8} 

Biabmoo     ...        -  4 

Medeeneh  ...     6_ 

Cairo  to  Medeeneh          -        -  65^ 

After  passing  Shebrement  you  fol- 
low the  edgre  of  the  desert,  leaTing 
the  pjrramids  of  Abooseer,  Sakkara, 
and  Dashoor  on  the  right  £1  Kafr 
is  the  best  place  to  sleep  at  A  wealthy 
sbekh  lives  there,  called  £1  Kkd^eiree, 
his  ancestor  having  been  the  guide 
(khebeer)  to  Sultan  Selim,  when 
he  conquered  £gypt  Next  mom. 
ing  you  cross  the  low  Libyan 
hills  to  TomSeh,  On  the  east  side 
of  that  town  is  a  ravine  called  £1 
Botts,  314  feet  broad,  dyked  across 
by  a  strong  wall,  which  retains  a 
large  body  of  water  above  it  to  the 
south,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Many  dykes  existed  there  before, 
all  successively  broken  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  ravine  below. 
Some  are  apparently  of  Roman  time. 
About  a  mile  from  Tom6eh  to  the 
south  on  the  kank  of  this  reservoir,  is 
K6m  e*  Toob,  "the  mount  of  brick." 
It  has  no  ruins  except  of  crude  brick 
walls. 

At  Kafr  Makfoot,  4  miles  from 
Tom6<^h,  on  the  road  to  Seno6ris,  are 
some  fragments  of  granite  columns, 
cut  into  mortnrs  and  millstones  by 
the  Arabs,  amidst  whose  deserted 
huts  tbev  lie. 

Senoorie  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  but  has  no  ruins. 

Near  Biahmoo  are  some  curious 
stone  ruins.  They  consist  of  two 
buildings,  distant  from  each  other  81 
paces,  measuring  45  in  breadth,  and 
about  60  in  length,  the  southern  end 
of  both  being  destroyed. 

They  stand  nearly  due  N.  and  S., 


and  at  the  centre  of  the  £.  and  W^ 
fact  is  a  doorway.  In  the  middle  of 
each  is  an  irregular  mass  of  masoorj 
about  10  paces  square,  and  about  80 
feet  high,  having  ten  tiers  of  atooa 
remaimng  in  the  highest  part;  and 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  easteni 
building  the  outer  wall  is  entire,  and 
presents  a  sloping  pyramidal  facet 
having  an  angle  of  67^.  Some  have 
suppcMed  them  to  be  pyramids,  and 
have  seen  in  them  tlie  two  mentioned 
by  Herodotus. 

Much  of  the  large  Cyperus  dives, 
called  by  the  people  Kush  (Gush)  or 
Dees,  is  grown  about  Biahmoo,  as  in 
many  other  parU  of  the  Ffo6m,  for 
making  coarse  mats  and  baskets.  I 
believe  it  is  the  largest  species  known 
in  £gypt,  growing  to  tlie  height  of  5 
or  6  feet,  and  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  the  papyms. 

(At  AfMfeeitcA,  called  also  Meduiut 
el  Fyoom,  or  Medeenetel  Fires,  are  the 
mounds  of  Arsinoe,  formerly  Crocodi. 
lopolis,  but  no  remains  of  buildings; 
and  the  only  variety  to  tlie  desolate 
heaps  of  mbbish  are  a  gunpowder  ma- 
nufactory, a  gibbet,  and  some  Arab 
tombs,  all  strangely  connected  with 
death,  on  a  desolate  spot,  once  the  site 
of  a  populous  city.  I  looked  in  vain  in 
some  of  the  mosks  at  Medeeneh  for  re* 
mains  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions  :  a 
few  columns  of  Roman  time  were  all 
they  contained;  but  in  one  of  the 
streets  I  saw  a  block  with  rich  Ara- 
besque  scrolls,  once  belonging  to  some 
Roman  monument,  and  over  it  the 
acanthus  leaves  of  Corinthian  pilasters. 
On  a  red  granite  column,  now  the 
threshold  of  a  door,  were  two  lines  of 
hieroglyphics,  containing  the  name 
of  a  town,  and  part  of  an  inscription 
that  probably  extended  around  the 
shaft. 

Medeeneh  is  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance,  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor  or  nizer.  It  has  the  usual 
bax&ars  of  Egyptian  provincial  towns, 
caravanserais,  and  baths,  with  a  mar. 
ket-day  every  Sunday.  Leo  Africa- 
nus  says,  « the  ancient  city  was  built 
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bj  one  of  th«  Pbaraohi,  oo  an  cle- 
▼atod  spot  near  a  tmall  canal  from  the 
Mile,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Jews,  after  be  had  afflicted  them  with 
the  drudgery  of  hewing  stones  and 
other  laborious  employments.**  Here, 
too,  they  pretend  **  the  body  of  Joseph, 
the  son  of  Israel,  was  buried,**  which 
was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Jews  at 
their  departure ;  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  famed  for  the  abundance 
of  its  fruit  and  olives ;  though  these 
last  are  only  fit  for  eating,  and  useleu 
for  their  oil.  Wantleb  says  the  Copu 
still  call  the  dty  Artinoi^,  in  their 
books,  and  relates  a  strange  tradi- 
tion  of  its  having  been  burnt  by  a 
b<**«ging  enemy,  who  tied  torches 
to  the  tails  of  cats,  and  drove  them 
into  the  town.  This  is  evidently 
an  Arab  tale,  taken  from  Samson's 
foxes. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  cultivable 
part  of  the  F^o6m  measuri's  about  S3 
miles  north  and  »outli,  and  S8  east 
and  west,  which  last  was  in  former 
times  extended  to  upwrards  of  40,  in 
that  part  (from  Ka&r  Kharoon  to 
Tom6tth),  where  it  has  the  greatest 
breadth.  Its  length  north  and 
south,  if  measured  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Uke,  is  increased  to  33  miles. 
Tl»e  Fyo6m  is  governed  by  a  kishef, 
or  niier.  within  thejurivliction  of  the 
l>ey  or  modcer  of  Bcnisooef,  who, 
like  all  Uie  other  provincial  chiefs,  is 
tinder  the  govvrnor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
residing  at  Osioot. 

Strabo  says  the  Arsinolte  nomc  ex- 
celled  all  others  in  appearance,  in 
goodness,  and  in  condition.  It  was 
the  only  place  where  the  olive  tree 
arrived  at  any  site,  or  bore  good 
fruit,  except  the  gardens  of  Alexan* 
dria.  Tlut  nome,  too,  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  wine,  as  well  as 
corn,  veceubles,  end  pUnls  of  all 
kinds.  In  Coptic  it  is  called  Piom, 
which  was  probably  derived  from 
Piumi,  **  the  cultivated  land.** 
TlK>ugh  its  meriu  hate  been  greatly 
exagger%ted,  it  is  still  superior  to  other 
parts  of  Egypt  firom  the  staU  of  lu 


gardens,  and  the  Tariety  of  its  pro* 
auctions ;  sinco,  in  addition  to  corny 
cotton,  and  the  usual  eultivattd 
plants,  it  abounda  in  rosii,  apricots, 
figs,  grapca,  olives,  and  several  other 
fruits,  which  grow  there  in  greater 
perfection  and  abundance  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the  roee- 
water  used  in  Cairo  comes  from -the 
neighbourhood  of  Medeeneh. 

e.  xxcuKsiowt  raoM  meoebitsh. 

Near  Biffgig,  about  S  milea  to  the 
aa  W.  of  Medeeneh,  is  an  obelisk  of 
the  time  of  Osirtasen,  first  erected  like 
that  of  Heliopolis,  about  the  time  of 
Joseph's  arrival  in  EgypL  It  has 
been  thrown  down,  and  broken  in 
two  parts ;  one  about  26i  feet,  the 
other  16  feet  3  inches  long.  One 
face  and  two  sides  are  only  visible ; 
and  few  hieroglyphics  remain  on  the 
lower  part  The  mean  breadth  of 
tlie  face  is  5  feet  2  inches,  or  6  feet 
9|  itidies  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
sides  are  about  4  feet  in  width.  At 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  face  are  five 
compartments,  one  over  the  other; 
in  each  of  which  are  two  figures  of 
king  Osirtasen  oflering  to  two  deities. 
Below  are  columns  of  hieroelyphics, 
many  of  which  are  quite  illegible. 
Tlie  other  face  is  under  the  ground. 
On  each  of  the  two  sides  is  a  single 
column  of  hieroglyphics,  containing 
the  name  of  the  king,  who  on  one  is 
said  to  be  beloved  by  Ptludi,  on  thA 
other  by  Mandoo  ;  evidently  the  two 
principal  deities  of  the  place.  On 
the  summit  of  the  obelisk  a  groove 
has  been  cut,  doubtless  to  hold  some 
ornament,  as  that  of  Heliopolis; 
tlH>ugh  this  of  Biggig  differs  fhmi  it, 
and  from  other  obelisks,  in  Its  apex 
iH'ing  round,  and  not  pointed,  llie 
peojne  of  the  country  look  upon  these 
fragments  with  the  same  superstitious 
feeling  as  the  stones  of  the  temple  al 
Panopolis,  and  tome  other  places; 
and  the  women  recite  the  Fatlui  over 
them  in  the  hope  of  a  numerous  off*- 
•pdng. 
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d,  LAXi  Mcsmxs  oa  Biaxn  sl  Koaw. 

The  best  road  to  the  Birketel  Korn 
Is  by  Senhoor,  which  is  1 1  miles  from 
Medeeneh,  and  6  from  the  lake.  At 
Senhoor  are  the  extensive  mounds  of 
a  large  town,  but  without  any  ruins. 
By  applying  to  the  shekh  of  Senhoor, 
•  boat  may  be  obtained  for  crossing 
the  lake.  The  luins  near  tlie  lake 
are  at  Kom  Wes^m  to  the  eastward, 
at  Dimiy  or  Keiba  to  the  north,  and 
at  Kasr  Kharoon  to  the  south-west. 
There  are  also  a  few  remains  on  the 
shore  iuelf,  particularly  at  two  places 
called  £1  Hammim,  or  "the  Baths." 
The  lake  is  about  35  miles  long, 
and  a  little  more  than  7  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  and  has  received  its 
name,  Birket  el  Korn,  *'  the  lake  of 
of  the  horn,**  from  its  form,  which  is 
broad  at  the  eastern  end,  and  curves 
to  a  point  at  its  opposite  extremity. 
Towards  the  middle  is  an  island, 
called  Gezeeret  el  Korn,  in  which 
report  has  incorrectly  spoken  of  ruins. 
For  though,  from  its  numerous  fis- 
sures, the  rocicy  table  hill  tlmt  rises 
in  the  centre  has  the  appearance  of  a 
building  at  a  distance,  this  is  dis- 
proved by  closer  examination,  and  I 
found  nothing  there  but  a  few  bricks. 
AVhat  appeared  most  unaccountable 
in  this  island  was  the  existence  of 
homed  snakes,  one  of  which  I  killed 
near  the  shore. 

The  lake  is  of  liule  depth,  and 
though  I  sounded  in  several  places  I 
found  what  is  considered  the  deepest 
part  to  be  only  284  ^*^'*  '^^^  water 
is  brackish,  and  even  salt,  particularly 
in  summer,  before  the  inundation  has 
poured  into  it  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  partly  fed  by  this,  and  partly  by 
springs,  which  are  probably  derived 
from  filtrations  from  the  Nile,  over  a 
bed  of  clay.  The  shores  are  barren, 
and  at  the  N.  W.  comer  the  hills  ap- 
proach to  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  If  the  reservoir  discovered  by 
M.  Linant  be  the  artificial  lake  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and 
Stiabo,  the  Birket  el  JCoin  still  pos- 


sesses a  claim  to  the  name  of  Lake 
Mceris,  as  is  shown  by  Herodotus 
saying  that  it  '*  makes  a  bend  to  the 
westward,  and  runs  inland  along  the 
mountains  above  Memphis,  emptying 
itself,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  natives,  into  the  Syrtis  of  Libya 
by  an  underground  channel."  It  will 
also  prove  that  Herodotus  has  united 
in  his  description  the  canal,  and  the 
natural,  as  well  as  the  artificial  lake. 
Pliny  too  in  one  place  calls  the  Lake 
M oeris  a  large  canal,  and,  in  another, 
speaks  of  it  as  **  having  been  between 
the  Arsinoite  and  Memphite  nomes, 
250  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
or,  according  to  Mutianus,  450,  and 
50  paces  deep,  made  by  order  of  king 
Moeris,  distant  70  miles  from  Mem- 
phis.** His  expression  "/kit,**  seems 
to  imply  that  it  no  longer  existed  in 
his  time ;  and  if  so,  he  must  have  had 
in  view  a  different  lake  from  the 
modern  Biiketel  Kom.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Strabo,  who  places 
the  lake  much  more  to  the  S.  £. ; 
and  from  his  mention  of  two  mouths 
of  the  canal  that  communicated  with 
the  lake,  one  of  which  was  used  dur- 
ing the  low  Nile,  for  letting  off*  the 
water  wanted  for  irrigation,  it  is  evi- 
dent he  could  not  have  had  in  view 
the  present  Birket  el  Kom.  Strabo*s 
account  of  two  mouths  of  the  canal, 
which  ran  by  the  Hcracleopolite 
nome  on  the  right,  towards  Libya 
(i.  e.  on  the  western  side  of  it),  to  the 
Arsino'ite,  so  that  the  canal  had  a 
double  mouth,  and  enclosed  between 
its  two  channels  a  portion  of  the 
island,  in  which  the  Heracleopolite 
nome  stood,  evidently  alludes  to  two 
channels  or  canals  from  the  Nile,  that 
took  the  water  into  the  Arsinolite  nome 
to  feed  the  lake.  One  of  them,  I 
imagine,  left  the  Nile  some  distance 
to  the  south,  and  ran  diagonally  along 
the  Libyan  hills,  where  the  Bahr 
Yoosef  still  flows ;  and  the  other  left 
it  much  lower  down  to  the  eastward 
of  the  F^o6m, —  as  an  auxiliary  canal 
still  does,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Benisooef.     It  was  probably  at  the 
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union  of  these  two  branches  that  the 
sluices  for  irrigating  the  Arsino'ite 
nome  were  fixed ;  and  the  northern 
was  the  only  one  opened  during  the 
low  Nile. 

At  all  events,  the  account  of  the 
water  returning  from  the  lake  to  tlie 
Kile,  on  the  retiring  of  the  inunda- 
tion, is  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
Bii  ket  el  Kom,  the  level  of  iu  sur- 
face being  alwut  1 20  feet  lower  than 
tlie  bank  of  the  river  at  Benisooef ; 
which,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  proportionate  elevation  of  its 
banks,  could  never  have  been  on  a 
level,  even  in  Herodotus*s  time,  with 
that  lake;  and  conse^juently  no  re- 
turn of  tlie  water  could  have  taken 
place  from  it  to  the  Nile.  And  that 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  about  the 
same  now  an  formerly  is  evident, 
from  our  finding  ruins  on  its  shores 
at  the  water's  edge ;  and  its  accidcn. 
tal  and  temporary  ri»e,  which  hap- 
pened some  years  ago,  was  merely 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  great 
dyke  at  Tom^eli. 

Tt>e  Baflien  of  D'Anville  is  purely 
imaginary. 

The  ruins  of  Kom  We$e(m  or  Kom 
H^ethehm-tl- Ifapgar,  arc  little  more 
than  5  miles  from  the  ca>tvrn  end  of 
the  lake,  and  4  from  Tom^eh,  close 
to  the  road  leading  to  the  pyramids. 
They  constat  of  exten«ive  mounds, 
and  Mow  them  are  remains  of  crude 
brick  houses  on  !4one  substructions, 
amid%t  which  may  be  traced  the  di> 
rection  of  the  streeU  of  a  town.  On 
the  mounds  the  remains  seem  to  Iw 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  tombs,  in 
some  of  which  animals  were  buriird. 
I  observed  a  few  granite  blocks,  and 
others  of  a  compact  shell  limestone. 
Some  of  the  former  liad  been  cut 
into  millstones.  I  also  found  frag- 
ments of  glass,  and  Ptolemaic  coins 
badly  preserved,  which,  together  with 
an  arched  room,  prove  these  ruins  to 
be  of  late  time.  Beyond  the  tosra  to 
the  north  east  arc  numerous  large 
round  blocks  of  stout,  extetiding  to  a 
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great  disunce  along  the  plain,  which 
has  given  the  epithet  Ei  Haggar  to  Um 
place ;  but  they  are  not  hewn  stone,  and 
have  not  belonged  to  any  monuntent. 

At  El  Hamm&m,  by  the  watcrii 
edge,  at  this  end  of  the  lake,  art  the 
remains  of  **  haikt*  and  a  few  other 
ruins  of  no  great  interest,  broken  am- 
phor«,  glass,  and  other  fiagments. 
A  little  above  was  the  town  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Tliera  is  another  place  called  **  the 
baths,*'  with  su'll  fewer  remains  of 
burnt  brick,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake ;  and  to  the  east  of  this,  at  Um 
projecting  headland  below  Shekh  Abd 
el  Kadee,  are  a  few  more  vcstigct  of 
brickwork.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh 
also  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  town» 
on  the  way  from  Senboor  to  the  Lake. 
Nearly  opposite  tliese  southern 
"  baths**  are  the  ruins  of  Dimdg  or 
Nerba,  a  large  town,  distant  about  9 
miles  from  the  lake. 

On  the  way  from  the  usual  plac« 
of  landing,  below  Dimiy,  you  pa» 
several  large  blocks  resembling  broken 
columns,  but  which  are  natural,  as  al 
Kom  Wese^m. 

A  raised  paved  dromot  leading  di- 
rect thiough  its  centre,  to  an  elevated 
platform  and  sacred  enclosure,  forma 
the  main  street,  about  1290  feet  in 
length,  once  ornamented  at  the  upper 
end  with  the  figures  of  lions,  from 
which  tlie  place  has  received  the  luimo 
of  Dimiy  (or  Dimeh)  c'  Saba,  Thia 
remarkable  street,  which  recalls  the 
paved  approach  to  the  temple  of  Bu- 
bastis,  the  lions,  and  the  lemalns  of 
stone  buildings,  prove  the  town  to 
have  been  of  far  greater  conscqueoco 
than  Kom  WcMr^m.  The  principal 
edifice,  which  is  partly  of  stone,  standa 
at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  street,  and 
was  doubtless  a  temple:  it  measurta 
about  109  feet  by  67,  and  is  divide 
into  several  apartments,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  circuit  of 
crude  brick,  370  feet  by  27a  An 
avenue  of  lions  snis  before  the  en* 
trance  of  this  sacred  enclosure  {or  Ct- 
aieiies),  87  feet  in  length,  connecting 
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it  with  one  of  those  latiare  open  plat- 
formt,  ornamented  with  columns,  so 
ofton  found  before  the  temples  of  the 
Tli^bald ;  and  this  avenue  formed  a 
continuation  of  the  main  street.  The 
total  dimensions  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  town  was  about  17S0  feet 
by  1000,  but  the  extent  of  iu  walls 
is  not  easily  traced,  amidst  the  heaps 
of  sand  that  have  accumulated  over 
them ;  and  the  whole  is  iu  a  very 
dilapidated  state. 

Though  the  relative  latitudes  of 
Bacchis  and  Dionysias,  given  by 
Ptolemy,  do  not  allow  the  former  to 
have  been  at  Dimiy,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  it  stood  there;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  position  he  assigns 
to  Dionysiss,  S9^  O',  cannot  suit  any 
place  in  the  Arsinolte  nome.  Not- 
withstanding the  latitude  he  gives  it, 
and  its  reputed  longitude  due  south 
of  Bacchis,  Dionysiss  seems  to  have 
stood  at  the  Kasr  el  Kharo6n,  near 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  if 
he  is  correct  in  placing  those  towns 
"near  the  Lake  Mceris.'*  Were  it 
not  for  this  expression,  we  might 
suppose  Dionysias  to  have  been 
one  of  the  ruined  towns  near  £1 
Gh^rck;  and  Uardb-t  e'  Nishin 
would  suit  Ptolemy's  longitude  in 
reference  to  Bacchis  or  Dim&y.  At 
all  events,  the  ruins  at  Kasr  el  Kha- 
ro6n  are  the  most  imporunt,  as  well 
as  the  best  preserved,  of  any  in  the 
F^o6'm  :  k  place  of  so  much  conse- 
quence could  not  have  been  omitted ; 
and  the  authority  of  D*Anville  sup- 
poi  ts  its  claim  to  the  site  of  Diony- 
sias. He  places  Bacchis  or  Banchis 
near  the  east  end  of  the  lake  at  Kom 
Wete^m. 

e.    KASR    XHAROOW. 

The  Katr  Kharoon  (or  Kasr  El  Kha- 
rooa)  may  be  visited  from  the  lake ;  but 
the  best  way  is  to  go  from  Medeeneh 
to  Nesleh,  distant  about  14  miles,  and 
thence  to  Kasr  Kharoon,  a  ride  of 
SI  miles.  The  principal  building  to 
which  the  name  of  Kasr  Kharoon  pro- 
perly belongs,  is  an  Egyptian  temple, 


measuring  94  feet  by  69,  and  46  in 
height,  preceded  by  a  court  about  35 
feet  in  depth.  It  contains  14  chami* 
bers  and  9  staircases  on  the  ground- 
floor,  besides  a  long  passage  on 
either  side  of  the  adytum,  whose  end 
wall  is  divided  into  three  narrow 
cells.  The  whole  is  of  hewn  stone* 
and  a  very  good  style  of  masonry. 
It  appears  to  be  of  Roman  date;  and 
in  the  upper  story  is  a  vaulted  stair- 
case. Pococke  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed this  to  be  the  Labyrinth,  with 
which  it  agrees  neither  in  dimensions, 
distribution,  nor  position. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  paces 
(about  996  feet)  in  front  of  the  temple 
is  a  sauare  stone  ruin,  that  probably 
formed  the  entrance  of  its  dromoif 
and  near  it  is  another  small  buildins 
of  similar  materials.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  paces  to  the  south-east  is  a 
Roman  temple  of  brick,  stuccoed, 
about  1 8  feet  square,  on  a  stone  plat- 
form, the  outer  face  of  its  walls  or- 
namented with  pilasters  and  half 
columns.  In  form,  site,  and  appear- 
ance, it  resembles  two  buildings  near 
Rome,  one  called  the  temple  of  Re- 
diculus,  and  the  other  a  supposed 
tomb,  ouUide  the  Porta  Pia.  The 
roof  is  arched,  and  the  door  in  front 
opens  upon  a  small  area,  part  of  the 
platform  upon  which  it  stands ;  and 
the  principal  difference  between  this 
and  tlie  above-mentioned  buildings 
is,  that  here  half-columns  are  substi- 
tuted at  the  side  walls  for  pilasters, 
and  it  has  a  side-door.  Other  ves- 
tiges of  ruins  are  scattered  over  an 
extent  of  about  900  by  400  paces,  or 
about  23S4  by  1050  feet ;  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  this  space,  S50 
paces  behind  the  temple,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  arch,  partly  of  stone,  and 
partly  of  crude  brick,  whose  northern 
face  looks  towards  the  lake,  and  the 
other  towards  a  small  crude  brick 
ruin.  Near  the  arch  is  a  stone  re- 
sembling a  stool,  or  an  altar,  also  of 
Roman  time. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  situation  of 
this  town  that  the  former  extent  of 
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Um  cultivated  land  of  tbe  Aninolte 
noiiM  it  attested,  but  by  the  tracce  of 
gardent  and  Tineyards  which  are 
met  with  on  all  tides  of  the  Kasr 
Kharooo,  whose  roou  now  supply 
tbe  Arabs  with  fuel  when  passing 
tbe  night  there. 

To  the  north-^ast,  on  the  shore  of 
BirlLet  el  Kom,  are  restiges  of  ma- 
sonry, perhaps  of  the  port  (if  it  de- 
•erres  the  name)  of  this  town;  and 
at  the  eitrrme  point  of  the  lake  it  a 
mound,  or  tmall  hill,  upon  which  I 
found  an  engraved  cornelian  teal, 
and  tome  other  relict  of  Roman  time. 
To  the  north,  about  twelve  milet 
from  the  lake,  it  a  lofty  range  of 
limettone  mountaint,  and  behind 
them  it  the  ravine  that  joint,  and 
formt  part  of,  the  Bthr  el  Pargh,  to 
tbe  wett  of  the  Natron  Lakes. 

Returning  to  N^xleh,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  road  from  the  Katr  Kha- 
roon  to  tlie  Katr  el  Benit,  you  past 
a  stone  wall,  the  tnicet  of  vineyardt, 
and  the  channelt  of  old  canals,  and  a 
little  farther  (on  the  direct  road  to 
K6sleh),  much  pottery,  and  tome 
tombt.  Kasr  el  Benit,  **the  palace 
of  the  girls,**  it  a  tmall  crude  brick 
ruin,  of  which  tlic  plans  of  three 
roorot  only  can  be  traced  ;  the  whole 
meaturing  30  paces  liy  10.  Near  it 
it  the  site  of  an  old  town,  with  much 
broken  pottery,  bricks,  and  other 
fragmentt.  One  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  touth  are  the  moundt  of  llere^t, 
pretenting  the  remains  of  brickwork, 
but  no  ruins ;  and  at  the  tame  dis- 
tance  beyond  them  is  a  stone  wall, 
near  the  large  ravine  or  canal  called 
ElWiidee  CMhc  vnlley**).  About 
\\  mile  Ih'Iow  N^tlrh  are  other 
mounds,  called  Watf6tfh,  and  the 
tomb  of  Sliekh  AIkI  el  Biri.  In  the 
ravine  itself  are  the  remains  of  a  wall, 
partly  brick,  partly  stone,  which  is 
said  to  luive  been  once  used  to  re- 
tain the  water,  like  that  of  Tom6eh, 
where  there  is  a  similar  deep  broad 
channel,  and  wliere  the  large  reservoir 
of  water,  kept  up  by  the  dyke,  has  pro- 
bably been  made  in  imitatioii  of  tba 


old  arUficial  Lake  Movb.  At  Nds- 
leh  the  ravine,  fVom  bank  to  bank, 
measures  673  feet,  and  100  in  depth 
from  tbe  top  of  the  bank  to  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  channel  at  the 
centre,  which  is  120  feet  bfoad. 

To  the  west  of  N^leh  are  the  litaa 
of  two  ancient  towna,  called  Harib 
-t-el  Yahood,  •<  the  ruins  of  the  Jews,** 
and  £1  Hammira,  «  the  hatha.** 
Neither  of  them  present  anr  but 
crude  brick  remains,  and  the  former 
was  evidently  inhabited  till  within  a 
few  years  by  Moslems,  whose  mud 
houses  still  remain.  Medeenet  HatI, 
Medeenet  Madi,  and  Harib-t-e*  Ni- 
shin,  have  extensive  mounds  of 
ancient  towns,  amidst  which  ara 
found  fragments  of  limestone  co* 
lumns,  bricks,  pottery,  glass,  and  a 
few  Roman  coins. 

El  Ghfrtk,  —  About  SO  miles  from 
Medeeneh  to  the  a  W.  is  £i  Gkhtk^ 
a  town  about  700  paces  long,  by  500 
broad,  protected  against  the  Arabs  by 
a  wall,  furnished  with  loopholes  and 
projecting  towers.  Over  the  gate%ray 
is  some  old  sculpture,  and  parts  of 
small  columns  and  pilasters;  and  I 
observed  other  sculpture  of  similar 
style  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  evidently 
taiken  from  a  Roman  building.  It 
has  no  ruins,  and  the  mound  near  it, 
called  Senooris,  seems  only  to  mark 
the  site  of  an  older  Arab  village. 
And  though  tbe  stones  on  the  west 
side,  from  which  the  village  has  rc« 
ceived  the  pompous  name  of  Me- 
deenet el  Ilaggar,  •«  the  dty  of  the 
stone,"  once  belonged  to  ancient 
ruins,  there  is  no  vestif^e  of  building 
that  has  any  claim  to  antiouily.  The 
town  sunds  at  the  edge  of  an  isolated 
spot  of  arable  land,  surrounded  by 
the  desert,  and  watered  by  a  branch 
of  tite  canal  that  supplies  the  lands 
about  N^aleh  and  the  western  ei- 
trvmity  of  tlie  )tjo6m.  It  is  the  land 
that  has  given  the  name  Gh^k, 
**  mfteiiTyMl,**  to  the  village ;  doubt- 
less from  iu  having  been  eiposed  to 
floods,  by  the  lowness  of  its  level, 
when  accidents  baw  occurred  to  the 
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TIm  {nbftbiUnti  nrt  principal]  j  of 
tbt  HowtLjnit,  or  Owajnat  tribe, 
ooct  Aiabt,  and  now  Fdiahin,  'Vhej 
ha.^9  pOMcatcd  tb«  Jand  Tor  the  last 
70  yean,  and  art  now  aided  in  tilling 
it  by  another  tribe,  the  Samalooa, 
about  thirty  of  whom  reside  in  the 
town,  and  the  rest  in  tent*  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

AtEl  Beniin,  *<  the  buildings,**  to 
the  N.  £.  o(  £1  Gh^rck,  m  an  old 
doorway,  broken  shafts,  and  capitals 
of  Coiinthiaii  columns  of  Roman 
time,  built  into  a  shekh's  tomb;  and 
at  Talent  and  Sbekh  Aboo-Hamed, 
to  the  eastward,  are  the  mounds  of 
two  other  towns.  These  indeed 
occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Ff  o6m ; 
and  though  we  cannot  credit  the  tra- 
dition of  the  people  that  it  formerly 
contained  S66  toivns  and  villages,  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  a  populous 
nom$  of  ancient  Egypt;  and  that 
many  once  existed  both  in  tlie  centre 
and  on  the  now  barren  skirts  of  the 
F^o6m.  Indeed  the  cultivated  land 
extended  formerly  far  beyond  its 
present  limits :  a  great  portion  of  the 
desert  plain  was  then  taken  into  cul- 
tivation, and  I  have  seen  several 
places  where  canals  and  the  traces  of 
cultivated  6elds  are  still  diRcernible 
to  a  considerable  distance  £  and  W. 
of  the  modern  irrigated  lands. 


ROUTE  17. 

MEDliKEU  TO  BEMSOOBP. 

Miles. 
Mede^neh  to  Hawira 
Illahoon  ... 

Be nisooef  (according  to  the 
sute  of  the  canals)  -  1 5  to  22 


;i 
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The  road  from  Mede^neh  to  Ila- 
wira,  or  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Hawara  cl  ^assob,  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  great  canal  or  Bahr 


Toosef,  and 
canals  that  branch  off  from  it,  mad. 
convey  the  water  to  the  N.  £.  aide  of 
the  Ffo6m.  A  shnt  w^  ht/Batm 
readiing  Hawira  yoa  paaa  a  dc^ 
ravine^  caused  by  the  irmptioB  of 
water,  probably  when  the  dykes  hn% 
given  way  to  the  eastward.  To  the 
north  of  Hawira  is  a  crude  brick  py. 
ramid,  which  is  highly  intcreatiDg 
from  ito  marking  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  monmncota  of 
ancient  Egypt,  the  Labyrinth,  at 
whose  northern  extremity  it  standa. 
When  I  visited  it,  the  extent  of  that 
buildingcould  with  difficulty  be  traced  ; 
but  it  has  since  been  excavated  by  Dr. 
Lcpsius.  8u  fficient,  however,  i  emain* 
ed  above  ground  to  show  the  extent 
of  die  area  it  occupied,  which  mea- 
sured 580  feet  by  271  feet,  within  the 
mounds  raised  round  it,  and  which 
separate  it  from  the  pyramid,  distant 
80  feet  The  pyramid  when  entire 
was  S48  feet  square ;  but  it  is  much 
ruined.  The  style  of  its  building  in 
degrees,  or  stories,  to  which,  sloping 
triangular  sides  were  after  wai  ds  added, 
is  very  evident.  The  bricks  are  of 
great  size,  and  appear  to  be  of  very 
great  age.  Strabo  gives  4  plethra 
(400  feet)  for  the  length  of  each  face, 
and  the  same  for  the  height,  which 
Herodotus  calculates  at  50  orgyies 
(300  feet).  From  Colonel  Howard 
Vyses's  account  it  appears  to  cover  a 
rock,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
40  feet  within  it.  Several  stone  walls 
intersecting  it  in  regular  lines,  act  as 
binders  to  the  intermediate  mass  of 
brickwork,  built  in  between  them ; 
and  the  outside  was  coated  with  a 
stone  casing. 

Close  to  the  west  side  runs  a  small 
modern  canal ;  and  on  the  opposite 
bank,  as  well  as  on  the  east  side,  are 
the  fallen  walls  of  crude  brick  houses, 
mostly  of  lat^  time. 

I  observed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
labyrinth  some  broken  columns  of 
fine  red  granite,  in  the  old  Egyptian 
style,  with  the  bud  capiuls,  4  feet  7 
in.,  and  3  feet  5  in.  in  diameter,  frag- 
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mtnts  of  gritstone,  «nd  tome  blocks 
of  hard  whito  limestone,  piobably 
**  the  white  stone,"  of  the  corridors 
mentioned  bj  Herodotus.  The  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  granite  have  been 
painted  sreen. 

Herodotus  says,  the  lower  under- 
ground  chambers  were  set  apart  **  for 
the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  crocodiles, 
and  of  the  kings  who  founded  the 
monument.'*  Tlie  crocodile  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  the  nome,  and  gave 
its  name  to  tJie  city  of  Crocodilopolis ; 
and  it  was  the  hatred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Heiacleopolis  for  this  animal  that 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  laby- 
rinth. De  Pauw  makes  a  judicious 
remaik  respecting  its  worship,  which 
will  apply  to  tliat  of  the  eel  at  Phra- 
groriopolis,  and  of  other  fi»h  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Egypt ;  tliat  the  towns 
where  it  was  sacred  always  stood  at 
some  distance  from  the  Nile,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
canals  which  conducted  the  fresh 
water  to  those  plactrs,  witlicut  which 
the  crocodile  could  not  live. 

Near  Illahoon  is  another  crude 
brick  pyramid  ;  and  a  sliort  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  that  town,  at  the  viU 
Isge  of  Hswira,  are  the  ;crvat  stone 
dyke  and  sluices,  mentioned  by  AbooU 
feda,  ih.it  rt>gulate  tlie  quantity  of 
water  admitted  into  the  Fyoom.  Some 
remains  of  older  bridges  and  dykes 
swept  away  by  various  irruptions  of 
the  Nile  are  seen  there,  and  to  the 
west  is  a  dyke,  serving  as  a  commu- 
nication >*ith  the  high  land  at  the  edge 
of  the  desert  during  the  inundation. 

From  the  branch  of  the  Uahr  Yoo- 
sef,  which  runs  from  the  bridge  of 
Illahoon  to  Mcde^neli,  numerous 
canals  conduct  the  water  to  various 
parts  of  the  province,  tite  quantity 
being  regulated  by  sluices,  according 
to  tlie  wants  of  each.  One  goes  from 
the  bridge  of  lll.ihoon  along  the  edge 
of  the  soutl»rrn  hills  to  Kl  Gh<(rel(  and 
Nesleh  ;  another  by  tJie  labjiinih  to- 
wards Tom^'li ;  ten  otlwrs  between 
Ilo^iira  and   Medeeiieh  ;    and  Iha 
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saroa  number  from  tba  wcat  ddt  of 
Mede^neh  to  tlia  central  villagat  of 
tlia  F^o6m.  As  of  old,  thay  slill 
oflFer  a  more  intereating  specimen  of 
irrigation  than  any  other  part  of 
Egypt;  and  were  it  properly  ma* 
naged,  there  is  little  doubt  that  tbia 
province  would  enjoy  its  former  repu- 
tation for  feitility,  notwithstanding 
the  injury  dona  to  many  paru  by  tha 
increase  of  nitre  in  the  soil. 

About  S  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
the  bridge  of  Illahoon  arc  the  RMunds 
of  an  ancient  town,  called  Tima» 
which,  from  its  name  and  position, 
probably  marks  the  site  of  Ptolemals, 
the  port  of  Arsino^  It  may  ba 
seen  on  the  way  tu  Benisooef. 

Tliere  art  two  main  branches  from 
the  Bahr  Yoosef  that  conduct  tba 
water  into  the  Fyo6m,  and  during  tha 
inundation  several  smaller  canals  that 
oblige  you  to  make  a  long  diiamr  in 
going  from  Illahoon ;  the  distanca 
from  which,  in  a  line,  is  only  about  14 
miles.  To  the  right  you  see  the  lofky 
mounds  of  Anisieh,  the  ancient  Hera* 
clropolis,  which  stood  in  an  island 
formed  by  tlie  canal.  The  mounds 
of  Noayieh,  Baheh,  Beshennee,  Bi« 
liffieh,  Kom  Ahmar,  and  others  also 
mark  the  sites  of  old  towns. 
(  For  Beni$ooe/,  see  Bimte  20.  S^.  1 1 1. ) 


ROUTE  18. 

CAiaO  TO  THB  LrrTLK  OASIS  ;  THB 
GSEAT  OASIS  AMO  THB  OASIS  OW 
DAEHLKH    ST    THB    rYo6M. 

a.  Different  roads  to  the  Oasts. 
6.  Ilrquitites  for  the  journey,  c.  Dis- 
tances, d.  Wadee  Hyin.  —  Muileh. 
f.  Little  Oasis.  /  El  Hays.  p.  Fa- 
r£fr«h.  A.  Oases  of  the  Blacks  in 
the  interior  to  the  West.  •'.  Oasis 
of  Dakhlrh.  j.  Great  Oasis,  k.  Dis. 
tances  in  the  Great  Oasis.  L  Roads 
to  the  Nile  at  Abydus.  m.  Road  to 
Esu«. 

a,  TIm  most  frequented  roads  to 
tha  Little  Oasis  are  from  tba  Ff  o6m, 
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and  from  Behnesa,  and  the  ateraga 
distance  from  them  ii  the  lame,  about 
3  days*  journey. 

The  Great  Oatis  may  be  mited 
ftx)m  Osioot,  from  Geeseh  by  Aby- 
dufl ;  from  Fanhoot,  from  Thebee,  or 
from  £sn6;  and  that  of  Oakbleh  from 
Beni  A  dee  near  Manfaloot,  or  by  the 
Great  Oatis. 

The  route  by  the  F^o6m  and  the 
Little  Oasis  includes  £1  Hays  and 
Farifreh,  and  gives  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  African  desert; 
but  most  persons  who  go  to  tlie  Oases 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  visit  to  the 
Little  Oasis  from  the  Ff  o6ro  or  Beh- 
oesa,  and  to  the  other  two  from  some 
point  in  Upper  Egypt,  returning  again 
to  the  same,  or  to  some  other,  place  on 
the  NUe. 

There  is  little  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  roads  to  the  Oases,  and  the 
dreary  journey  over  a  high  desert 
plain,  or  table  land,  scarcely  diversi- 
fied by  occasional  barren  valleys,  has 
led  to  the  mistaken  impression  of  the 
charm  of  those  *<  islands  of  the 
blessed.**  Some  have  supposed  them 
to  be  culdvated  spots  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert  of  sand,  rich  fields  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  verdure  by  the 
streams  that  run  through  them,  and 
aflTording  the  same  contrast  to  the  ex- 
tensive barren  plain  around  them  as 
islands  to  the  level  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  These  highly. wrought  pic- 
tures soon  vanish  on  arriving  at  the 
Oases.  The  surrounding  tract,  over 
which  the  roads  lead  to  them,  consists 
of  a  lofty  table  land,  intersected  here 
and  there  by  small  shallow  valleys,  or 
ravines,  worn  by  the  water  of  rain 
that  occasionally  falls  there ;  and  the 
Oases  lie  in  certain  depressions  in  this 
mountain  plain,  surrounded  by  cliffs, 
more  or  less  precipitous,  and  very  like 
those  to  the  £.  and  W.  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  In  the  centre,  or  in  some  port 
of  this  depressed  plain,  is  the  Oasis 
itself,  —  a  patch  of  fertile  soil,  com- 
posed of  sand  and  clay,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  tlie  springs  that  rise  here 
and  there  to  fertilise  it.     Here  are 


gardens,  palm  groves,  fields,  and  vil- 
lages, not  unlike  a  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond, 
in  which  stunted  tamarisks,  coarse 
grasses,  and  other  desert  plant% 
struggle  to  keep  th«r  heads  above  the 
drifted  sand  thatcoUects  around  them. 
The  distant  hills,  or  the  abrupt  faces 
of  the  high  mountain  plain  surround- 
ing the  whole,  complete  the  scene ;  and 
if  you  ascend  a  minaret,  or  any  point 
higher  than  the  rest,  you  may  add  to 
these  general  features  some  stagnant 
lakes,  whose  feverish  exludations  cause 
and  account  for  the  yellow  complexion 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  unsafe 
to  visit  the  Oases  in  summer  or  au- 
tumn. 

6.  RequisiUtforthejowmey, 
The  principal  things  required,  are 
good  water  skins,  their  number  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  persons. 
They  should  not  be  new,  as  they  then 
give  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the 
water.  Some  may  be  bought  of  the 
water«carriers  in  Cairo,  which,  without 
being  old,  have  been  used  long  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  taste  of  the  godran. 
If  not  to  be  found,  the  new  skins 
should  be  frequently  filled  and  emptied 
before  starting.  An  extra  set  may  be 
taken  for  fear  of  accidents ;  and  two 
or  four  spare  skins  will  do  for  a  small 
party.  One  of  the  servants  should 
know  how  to  sew  on  a  patch,  which  is 
soon  learnt ;  and  a  piece  of  leather, 
some  string,  and  an  awl,  are  required 
for  mending  the  skins.  Never  put 
the  skins  on  the  ground  on  a  journey, 
unless  a  mat  or  something  be  first  laid 
down,  to  prevent  the  salt  tainting  the 
water.  The  Arabs  must  provide  their 
own  water-skins,  and  not  be  allowed 
to  use  those  of  the  traveller.  Take  a 
xemzemeh  for  each  person.  Have  a 
set  of  rope-nets,  called  thibtkth,  for 
each  camel-load,  to  hold  boxes  and 
other  tilings,  by  which  means  they  are 
secure,  and  quickly  put  on  the  camels. 
If  you  have  a  dromedary-saddle,  take 
large  saddle-bags  of  the  country, 
and  a  rope  to,  tie  over  them,  to  keep 
them  from  swinging  to  and  fVo. 
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Hmtb  b  DO  difficulty  in  obtaininff 
cmcb  for  tbt  Journey,  which  should 
bo  Mifif cd  in  the  preMoce,  and  with 
the  awiileno,  of  the  Turkish  autbori- 
ti«.  It  may  be  at  well  to  repeat 
that  in  this,  aa  in  other  deserts,  the 
tnvcUcr  bai  nothing  to  do  with  pro- 
vftdinc  food  for  the  Arabs  or  their 
CBBMu.  There  are  no  dromedaries  in 
the  wertem  desert,  but  a  dromedary 
saddle  can  be  put  on  a  camel ;  and  as 
k  it  comfortable,  I  recommend^  one 
being  bought  at  Cairo. 

c.  Diiianeet, 

Dayt. 
Cairo  to  Medecnet-el-Fyo6m. 

See  BomU  16.  -  -     2 

El  Gh^rck  (sleep  there  and 

take  water  .  -       1 

W^ceR^in ^brackish  water)  -  \ 
Zubbo^  in  the  Little  Oasis  -  2^ 
From  the  Fyo6m  3  days,  or 

from  Cairo 

Zubbo   to  £1  Kssr    in  this 

Oasis  6\  mil«s         -  .       ^ 

£1  Kasr  in  Little   Oa»is  to 

£1  Hays  (fthort  day)  .     ] 

£1  Hays  to  Far^frvh  -  .9 

Farifreh  to  Oa«is  of  Dakhlch  -  A 
Oaiis  of  Oakhlvh  to    Grirat 

Oa%is  -  -  .     .1 

Great  Oatis  to  Abyiliin  3B  to 
40  hours  (long  duyk)  -     :i 

d.    Jfadee  Ryan^  mid  MtiiUh. 

On  going  from  the  Fyo/iiii  to  the 
Little  Oa^ii,  the  fir^t  lialt  is  ot  tlip 
valley  called  Widce  llatun  or  lt)uii, 
abounding  with  |i.ilin  \tw%  and  viiilrr. 
It  it  not  »«cvt,  like  that  of  the  Nil«>, 
but  is  goo<l  for  camels  \  the  supply 
for  the  journey  shouhl  thrrfrurr  he 
taken  in  at  the  we\liTn  cilrrmiiy  of 
tlie  Isndfc  of  Kl  Ghvrrk.  It  is  always 
better  to  liave  too  much  then  loo  little, 
and  ratlicr  more  than  the  Arabs  say 
is  necessary  ;  as  they  try  to  load  their 
camcU  as  li;{litly  as  possible,  and  think 
little  for  tlie  future. 

About  fifteen  mill's  to  the  5i.  K.  of 
WiUlce  llyin,  and  soma  way  to  the 


left  of  the  road,  is  the  Talley  of  Mol- 
leh,  with  a  ruined  convent  or  tnonaa* 
tery,  and  a  spring  of  aalt  water.  It 
msy  be  visited  on  the  way  t(»  WAdeo 
li^in,  by  making  a  small  tiStomr,  and 
is  curious  as  a  Christian  ruin.  It 
contains  two  churches,  one  (»f  sinne, 
the  other  of  brick,  and  Is  fturnninde«l 
by  a  strong  wall,  with  a  tower  of  de- 
fence on  the  north  side.  In  the 
churclies  are  several  (Coptic  and  stHue 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  fl||tire«  of 
the  afKMtles  end  saints ;  end  llie 
cornice  that  runs  round  a  niche  In 
the  stone  church  U  richly  carve<l, 
though  in  liad  tastv.  'Hie  total  di- 
mensions of  the  c«invent  ere  Nt)  pacea 
by  CiS,  In  the  same  velley  ere  siMiie 
curious  specimens  of  ilio  pU*lurvB«|ue 
wild  palm  tree. 

Tlu're  is  nothing  remarkable  on  the 
road  to  tlu*  Oasis  |  and  one  cluster  of 
acacia  trees  appears  a  singular  no. 
Vflty.  On  d(*sci'nding  Into  the  low 
plain  in  which  the  Oasis,  pro|H'rly  so 
callvil,  Mauds,  you  |H'rc%'ive  tlul  the 
cnlcauHMis  uMmnlains  re|Mise  on  aand- 
stiine,  with  a  sulislratum  of  clajr, 
litililing  the  water  that  rises  from  it  m 
the  form  of  springs.  You  pets  nu- 
merous stnnltd  tamarisk  bu%lirs  »«no 
palms  and  »prings.  tlwu  some  sUgnant 
lakes  ;  and  after  sinking  in  the  salt 
cru%t  of  once  llootled  fields,  tliat 
crackles  under  your  feet,  you  reach 
the  thick  palm  groves,  gardens,  and 
uila}{es  of  the  Wah.  It  is  divided 
Into  two  parts,  separated  by  some 
iMilatnl  hills,  over  which  the  principal 
rood  |»asses  from  one  to  the  other. 
Tlidse  hills  are  sandstone,  and  they 
present  some  curious  geological  fea- 
tures. 

€.  L ittU  Oaii*^  —The  modem  name 
i  of  the  Little  Oasts,  Ute  Oasis  Parva 
I  of  the  Romans,  is  Wah  el  Behneia,— 
I  a  translation  of  the  old  Coptic  Ouaho 
;  Tenige.  Tlie  Aralis  pretend  that  it 
was  so  called  from  having  been  onco 
'  colonised  from  Ikhnesa,  on  the  Dahr 
.  Yoosef ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  AbooU 
■  fr<la  alludes  in  speaking  of  ••  another 
-  Uehneaa  in  Uw   Wah."      It  is  alto 
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known  as  Uio  Wah  el  Mend^eslieh, 
and  tlie  Wah  el  GhArhet^  though  this 
last  is  properly  its  ''tsetleni'' division. 
The  Arabic  name  JFah  is  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  Ouah,  Aua,  or 
Oa,  which  with  the  Greek  termina- 
tion formed  Auasis,  or  Oasis,  and  is 
the  Coptic  Ouahe. 

The  only  ancient  stone  remains 
are  a  small  ruin  near  Zubbo,  and  a 
Roman  building  in  the  town  of  £1 
Kasr,  which  has  thence  derived  its 
name,  signifying  "  the  palace."  This 
was  once  a  liandsome  edifice,  well 
built,  and  ornamented  with  Doric 
mouldings ;  and  its  arch,  with  the 
niches  at  the  side,  has  still  a  good 
effVct.  The  Kasr  el  AUm,  about  1} 
mile  to  the  west  of  £1  Kasr,  is  an 
insignificant  crude  brick  ruin  :  tliere 
is  another  about  three  quai  ters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south- west  of  the  same 
town,  and  to  the  cast  of  Zubbo  are 
some  rude  grottoes. 

The  Little  Oasis  has  several  springs 
of  warm  water,  which,  when  ]e(i  to 
cool  in  porous  jars,  is  perfectly  whole- 
some and  palatable,  though  some  say 
it  disagrees  with  strangers  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  most  remarkable  ore  at 
Bowitti  and  £1  J^asr^  the  former 
having  a  temperature  of  27^  Reaum. ; 
the  latter,  whose  sti-eam  is  converted 
into  a  rude  bath,  of  27^^  Reaum.,  or 
about  931°  Fahr.  With  regard  to  the 
real  and  apparent  warmth  of  the  water  of 
some  of  these  springs,  an  idea  may  be 
bad  from  a  pond  formed  by  them  at 
Zubbo,  whose  water  soon  afker  sunrise 
(Feb.  S.)»  tlie  exterior  air  being  SJ® 
Reaum.,  was  18^S  and  quite  warm 
to  the  hand ;  at  mid-day,  Uie  exterior 
air  being  15^,  it  was  21^,  and  cold  to 
the  hand;  and  in  the  evening,  at  9 
r.  M.,  tlie  exterior  air  being  1 1^^  the 
water  was  20]^,  and  consequently 
warm  to  the  hand  ;  explaining  the  ex- 
aggerated phenomena  of  the  fountain 
of  Uie  Sun,  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
But  I  may  add,  that  the  pond,  which 
is  about  30  feet  wide,  is  not  more 
than  5  or  6  feet  in  depth.  It  is  tlie 
one  mentioned  by  BelzonL 


In  this  Wah  are  grown  a  variety  of 
fiuit  trees,  much  liquorice,  rice,  bar- 
ley, wheai  dbora,  clover,  wild  eottoo, 
and  most  of  the  usual  productions  of 
the  Nile  ;  but  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  here,  as  in  the  other  Oasls»  ia 
the  date  tree,  which  yields  a  very  aa-. 
perior  quality  of  fruit. 

The  dates  are  of  four  kinds :  the 
Soltinee,  the  Saldee,  which  are  the 
best,  the  K&ka,  and  the  Ertob  (roU 
tub) ;  but  those  of  the  S^wah  are 
even  better.  The  proportion  of  fruit 
trees  is  also  much  greater  than  on  the 
Nile. 

A  conserve  of  dates,  called  Ag'web, 
is  made  by  pounding  them  in  a  mass, 
and  then  mixing  whole  dates  with 
it.  The  Sa'idee  are  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  preserved  in  earthen 
jars,  and  kept  by  the  natives 'for  their 
own  use ;  but  some,  which  they  put 
into  baskets,  are  sent  to  the  Nile, 
where  they  are  highly  and  justly  es« 
teemed.  Tliey  are  very  sweet  and 
rich,  unlike  any  produced  in  £gypt, 
and  are  sold  at  5  or  6  dollars  the 
kantar. 

Tliey  make  no  brandy  from  dates, 
but  extiact  a  palm  wine,  called  Lowb'- 
geh,  fiom  the  heart  of  the  tree, — 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  It  is  thu^  made : 
in  the  summer,  when  the  sap  is  up, 
they  cut  off*  all  the  gerietn  (palm 
branches),  except  three  or  four  in  the 
middle;  and  then,  having  made  inci- 
sions in  every  part  of  the  heart,  at  the 
foot  of  those  branches,  they  stretch  a 
skin  all  round,  to  conduct  the  juice 
into  a  jar  plsced  there  to  receive  it. 
Some  palms  fill  a  jar  in  one  night, 
holding  about  six  pints.  It  is  sweeten- 
ed with  honey,  and  drunk  as  soon  as 
m.ide ;  and  its  taste  and  effect  are 
very  much  like  new  wine,  with  the 
flavour  of  cyder. 

The  heart  of  the  palm  tree  is  also 
cut  out  and  eaten.  But  this,  like  the 
process  of  making  the  wine,  spoils 
the  tree.  Tlie  people  of  tlie  Nile, 
therefore,  never  Uste  the  former  un- 
less a  tree  falls,  as  they  cannot  afford 
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to  Mcrifice  what  cotU  them  an  annual 
duty.  The  trees  of  the  Oasit  are 
Uied  in  mast,  tlioscofthe  Nile  singly ; 
and  whether  dead  or  living,  have  the 
privUegt  of  paying  a  filed  tax. 

They  also  make  treacle  fiom  the 
dates :  and  they  lay  up  dried  pome- 
granates for  the  winter  and  spring. 

Tlie  liquorice  roots  {9009)  aie  sent 
to  the  Nile  in  baskets,  and  are  used 
for  making  a  sort  of  sherbet. 

The  principal  gardens  are  about  El 
Kasr,  where  fruit  trees  are  abundant, 
paiticularly  apricots,  pomegranates, 
Seville  oranges  {naring,  whence  the 
Spanish,  naramji^  and  our  **oiange), 
and  vines:  they  have  aI»o  tlie  banana, 
the  nebk,  and  mokhayt  (lihamnus 
Nabeca,  and  Zixyphut),  olive,  peach, 
fig,  pear,  and  some  otliers,  among 
which  I  was  surprised  to  find  one 
plum,  and  3  or  S  apple  trees.  Olives 
are  not  abundant ;  and  tliey  are  mostly 
brought  from  the  S^wah  and  FaHU 
freh. 

Though  the  inhabiunt«  of  the  Oa- 
sis are  a  much  less  industrious  and 
energetic  race  than  the  fellahs  of 
Egypt,  tlicy  pay  considernble  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  tlicir  lands ; 
but  they  have  not  to  undergo  the  same 
toil  in  raising  water  as  on  the  Nile, 
tlie  streams  that  conaUiitly  flow  from 
plentiful  springs  aflbrding  a  conve- 
nient and  nvver-failing  supply  for  irri- 
gation. But  tlie  stagnant  lakes  cre- 
ated i»y  the  surplus  of  tvater  eshale  a 
pernicious  miasoia,  causing  a  danger- 
ous rvmitunt  fever,  which  annually 
rages  in  the  summer  and  autumn  ; 
and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  consider 
it  unsafe  to  visit  tliese  districts  at  any 
other  seasou  than  the  winter  and  the 
spring. 

Wluitever  theory  may  be  proposed, 
or  admittvd,  regarding  the  origin  of 
tl)e  springs,  I  am  p«rftuad«d  tliat  this 
Wah  is  about  'JOO  feet  higher  Uian  the 
Nile  in  the  latitude  of  IWnisooef;  nor 
is  the  rrlstive  lieight  of  this  and  tite 
other  Oasis  at  all  regular ;  Kliargeh 
and  DaLhIeh,  which  are  nearly  on  tlie 
same  level  as  the  valley  of  the  Nil*, 
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being  conaiderably  lowtr  than  Fari* 
freh  and  the  Little  Oaait.  But  in  all 
of  them  the  water  seems  to  rise  horn 
an  argillaceous  bed,  which  in  the  two 
former  lies  under  limestone,  and  in  tte 
latter  under  sandstone  strata.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  conlecturtd 
that  the  water  comet  originally  from 
the  Nile,  whence,  carried  over  tb« 
clay,  it  finds  iU  way  to  the  diflfVreot 
Oases,  at  to  the  Natron  valley ;  and 
iu  occasionally  rising,  in  a  level  higher 
than  the  Nile  in  the  same  latitude,  it 
explained  by  iU  having  entered  the 
conducting  stratum  at  some  mora 
southerly,  and  consequently  mor* 
elevated,  part  of  the  river's  course. 

The  Ux  imposed  on  the  Little 
Oasis  was  in  1 8S5  20,000  r^ls,  about 
640L  sterling,  annually  paid  to  Has- 
san Bey  Sliamashirgee,  to  whom  tbia 
and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  both  belong: 
and  the  peace  of  the  district  is  main- 
tained by  400  or  500  armed  men,  and, 
above  all.  by  a  fine  of  900  dollars  for 
every  native  killed  in  a  dispute,  or  on 
any  other  account  within  its  limits, 
and  double  that  sum  for  the  murder 
of  a  stranger.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  information  respecting  the 
population  of  the  Oasis;  but,  from 
wliAt  1  could  learn, — 


Zubbo  contains  about 

-     300 

Mai^h 

-     400 

EI  Ka<^r,  about 

-  3500 

Bowitti,  about 

-  3000 

Total  about     7S00 
Tlie  distances  in  this  Oasis  are:  — 

From  Zubbo  and  Mar^'h  (which  are 
not  half  a  mile  apart)  to  the  ruined 
tillage  of  Bayrees  to  the  S.  £.,  9 
miles. 

From  ;?ubbo  to  Bowitti  in  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Oasis,  crossing 
the  hill,  4  miles. 

From  Bowitti  to  El  Kasr,  lesa  than 
half  a  mile. 

From  El  Kaar  to  the  vrestem  limit  of 
the  cultivated  lands,  1|  mile. 
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No  genenl  eitent  orthit  Oa«t  can 
be  given,  owing  to  iu  irregulAritj ; 
and  indeed  in  ali  of  them  the  cul- 
tivable ipots  bear  e  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  dimenaions  of  the  velley 
over  which  they  are  studded. 

/.  El  Httyg.  —  The  iroall  Wah  of 
£1  Hays  is  a  short  day  to  the  south 
of  this  Oasis,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a 
continuation.  It  has  springs  and 
cultivated  land  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Kasr  and  Bowitti,  who  go 
there  at  certain  seasons  to  till  it,  and 
collect  the  crops.  But  it  has  no  vil- 
lage, and  the  only  appearance  of 
buildings  is  at  £1  £rrees,  where  a 
ruined  church  shows  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  Christian  monks.  This 
consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with 
rooms  on  the  upper  story.  Some  of 
the  arches  have  the  horse-shoe  form  ; 
and  over  a  window  I  observed  a 
Coptic  inscription.  About  600  paces 
to  the  south-west  is  another  crude 
brick  ruin,  about  74  paces  by  50, 
within  tlie  walls,  which  are  about  30 
feet  high,  and  near  this  are  much 
pottery  and  some  nehk  trees,  which 
indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a 
garden,  either  belonging  to  a  monas- 
tery or  a  town. 

g,  Far&freh.  —  About  S  days  from 
£1  Hays  is  the  Oasis  and  village  of 
Far&freh,  containing  about  60  or  70 
male  inhabitants.  Tlie  Kcutob, 
"cane,"  mentioned  by  Ebn-el-Wer- 
dee,  appears  to  be  the  Dokhn  or  millet 
(Holcus  saccharatus),  grown  in  this 
district ;  and  it  is  riiroarkable  that  the 
name  Kattab,  usually  confined  to 
sugar-cane,  is  here  applied  to  millet 
The  productions  of  Farifreh  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  other 
Oasis,  but  it  excels  them  in  the  qua- 
lity of  iu  olives,  which  are  exported 
to  the  Little  Oasis.  Far&freh  was 
formerly  called  Trinytheos  Oasis,  but 
it  boasts  no  remains  of  antiquity.  It 
has  a  castle  or  stronghold  that  com- 
mands  and  protecu  the  village  in  case 
of  atuck  from  the  Arabs,  or  more 
dangerous  enemies ;  and  they  relate  a 
melancholy  account  of  a  sudden  at- 


tack from  some  Blacks  of  the  interior^ 
many  years  ago,  who  killed  or  carried 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

A.  Ooset  6/  the  BUukt.  —  Five  or 
six  days  west  of  the  road  to  Farifreh 
is  another  Oasis,  called  Widee  Ztr- 
so6ra,  about  the  sixe  of  the  Oasis 
Panra,  abounding  in  palms,  with 
springs,  and  some  ruins  of  uncertain 
date.  It  was  discovered  about  20 
years  ago  by  an  Arab,  while  in  search 
of  a  stray  camel,  and  from  seeing  the 
footsteps  of  men  and  sheep  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  inliabited.  GeMU>o, 
another  Wah,  lies  6  days  beyond  this 
to  the  west,  and  12  days  from  Au- 
gila  ;  and  Taserbo,  which  is  still  fiur- 
ther  to  the  west,  forms  part  of  the 
same  Oasis.  Tlie  general  belief  is 
tlmt  W^dee  2«erz6ora  also  communi- 
cates with  it.  The  inhabiunts  are 
black,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
carried  off  at  different  times  by  the 
Moghrebbins  for  slaves:  through 
tlie  "  Vallies  of  the  Blacks,*'  a  series 
of  similar  Oases  lie  still  farther  to  the 
west. 

According  to  another  account, 
Z«rz6ora  is  only  two  or  three  days 
due  W.  from  Dakhleh,  beyond  which 
is  another  Wadee;  then  a  second 
abounding  in  cattle;  tlien  Gebibo 
and  Tazerbo;  and  beyond  these, 
Widee  Rebeedna.  Gebilbo  is  in- 
habited by  two  tribes  of  Blacks,  the 
Simerta^n  and  Ergezayn. 

Tliese  are,  perhaps,  the  continuation 
of  palm-bearing  spots  mentioned  by 
Edrisi,  extending  to  Cuca  and  Ca- 
war. 

•*.  Oaiii  of  DakhUh.  —  Four  days 
to  the  S.  of  Far&freh,  is  the  Wah 
el  Gharbee,  or  Wah  e*  Dakhleh, 
"the  Western  or  Inner  Oasis.'*  The 
name  of  Dakhleh  is  put  in  opposition 
to  Khargeh  (which  is  given  to  the 
Great  Oasis  that  lies  £.  of  it;,  —  the 
one  meaning  the  **ieceding,"  the 
other  the  "  projecting  "  Wah  ;  Khar- 
geh being  called  projecting^  as  being 
nearer  to  Egypt. 

A  great  portion  of  the  road  from 
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FftHUVeh  11m  between  two  of  the  nu* 
mcrout  high  ridgct  of  drifted  aand 
that  extend  for  many  milet,  neerlj 
due  N.  and  £L,  parallel  to  each  other. 
There  u  no  water  afW  pasting  Ain 
•'  Dthukker,  the  halting-place  of  the 
ftnt  day*t  march. 

Though  noticed  by  Arab  writen, 
the  poaidon  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  Wah  e'  Dakhleh  were  unknown 
in  modem  times,  until  visited  by  Sir 
Archibald  Edmonstone  in  1819. 

The  crude  brick  remains  of  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  prove  it  to 
hare  been  once  a  very  popul6us  dis- 
trict A  little  more  than  5  miles  to  the 
W.  &  W.  of  the  modem  town  of  £1 
Kasr,  is  a  sandstone  temple,  called 
e*  Dajr  el  Hagar,  '*  the  stone  con- 
vent,**  the  most  interesting  rain  in 
thb  Oasis.  It  has  the  names  of  Nero 
and  Titus  in  the  hieroglyphics  ;  and 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  adytum  is  part 
of  an  astronomical  subject.  Amun, 
Maut,  and  Kbonso,  the  Theban  triad, 
were  the  principal  deities;  and  the 
ram-beaded  Neph  and  Ilarpocrates 
were  among  tJic  contemplar  gods; 
but  the  Theban  Jupiter  and  Maut 
held  the  post  of  honour.  The 
temple  consists  of  a  vestibule,  witli 
screens  half  way  up  the  columns  ;  a 
portico,  or  hall  of  Assembly  ;  a  transept 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  or  protekos;  and 
the  central  and  two  side  adyta.  121 
feet  before  the  door  of  the  vestibule 
is  a  stone  gateway  or  pylun^,  the  en- 
trance  to  an  area  measuring  235  feet 
by  ISO,  surrounded  by  a  crude  brick 
wall.  At  the  upper  or  W.  end  of  it 
are  the  remains  of  stuccoed  rooms  \ 
and  on  the  N.  E.  side  are  some 
columns,  covered  also  with  stucco, 
and  coloured. 

Inhere  are  many  crude  brick  re- 
mains in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  El 
Ka«r  are  the  extensive  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town  with  a  sandstone  gate- 
way. The  fragments  <^  stone  which 
lie  scattered  atwut  appear  to  indicate 
the  site  of  a  temple,  now  destroyed. 

These  mounda  are  about  half  a 


mile  aquare,  and  below  them  to  the 
E.  b  a  spring  called  Ain  el  KeelUI, 
whence  they  have  received  the  name 
of  Medeeneh  Keeid.  They  are  also 
known  as  L^hada.  The  only  niina 
now  remaining  are  of  crade  brick ; 
and  from  the  state  of  their  vaulted 
rooms,  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
Roman  time. 

El  Kasr  and  Kahun6on  are  the 
chief  towns  of  the" Wah  e*  Dakhleh. 
The  shekhs  of  El  Kasr  call  them- 
selves of  the  tribe  of  Koriysh,  and 
say  that  their  ancestors,  having  mi. 
grated  to  this  part  of  the  country 
about  400  years  ago,  bought  the 
springs  and  lands,  which  tliey  have 
ever  since  possessed ;  and  the  Sh6r- 
bagees  of  Kalam6un  (which  is  dis* 
tant  eight  miles  to  the  Sw)  claim  the 
honour  of  having  governed  the  Oases 
from  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim.  Tltis 
privilege,  however,  is  now  much  cur- 
tailed ;  and  tlie  governor  of  K  ala- 
m6on,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  other 
shekhs,  can  only  now  be  distinguished 
by  his  Turkish  dress,  his  Utle  of 
Effendee,  and  the  more  diiiin^S  de- 
portment of  an  0\manlee.  When  I 
visited  this  Oasis,  Hagee  Ismain  was 
shekh  of  £1  JCasr,  and  Ghuttas  Ef- 
fendee was  governor  of  Ka1am6on; 
from  both  of  wliom  I  expeiirnced  the 
greatest  kindness  and  hospitality. 

About  nine  miles  and  three  quarters 
to  the  E.  of  KaIam6on  is  the  village 
of  Ument,  wliere  I  observed  the  ca- 
pital of  a  column  with  an  Athor  or 
I  sis  head,  and  near  it  some  crude 
brick  ruins,  called,  as  usual,  e*  Dayr, 
**  the  Convent.**  About  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  &  W.  it  Misarali. 
Ballet  is  a  little  more  than  ten  miles 
to  the  E.  of  Isment.  On  tlie  roadt 
and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  latter  village,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  town,  called  Isment  el  Khaiib, 
**  tlie  ruined  IsmenL'*  The  nnost  re- 
markable remains  there  are  a  sandstone 
building,  measuiing  nineteen  paces 
by  nine,  consisting  of  two  chambera, 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  and 
another  near  it,  measuring  ive  pacea 
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by  five,  with  an  addition  before  and 
behind  of  crude  brick,  stuccoed  and 
painted  in  tquarei  and  flowers.  Nine- 
teen paces  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone 
gateway,  tlie  entrance  to  the  area  in 
which  it  stood.  There  are  also  some 
large  crude  brick  buildings  orna- 
mented with  pilasters,  apparently  of 
Roman- Egyptian  time ;  within  which 
are  ▼aulted  chambers  of  sandstone. 
Many  of  the  bouses  of  the  town  re- 
main, mostly  vaulted  and  stuccoed; 
and  the  streeu  may  easily  be  traced. 
A  little  more  than  one  mile  from  this 
are  other  ruins,  called  £1  £asr  el 
Ar^eseb. 

Near  Ballat  is  a  ruined  town  called 
Besh^ndy.  llie  houses  were  vaulted 
and  stuccoed,  and  the  principal  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  temple,  of 
crude  brick,  with  the  Egyptian  ovals 
and  cornice.  The  doorway  is  arched, 
and  it  is  evidently  of  Roman  time. 
Tene^da  is  a  ruined  village  of  Arab 
time,  which  has  long  been  deserted : 
but,  as  the  land  about  it  it  very  good, 
serious  thoughts  are  entertained  by 
the  people  of  fiallat  of  colonising  it, 
and  rebuilding  the  houses. 

Of  the  population  of  the  Wah  e* 
Dakhleh,  I  could  le^irn  nothing  satis- 
factory ;  but,  according  to  the  doubt- 
ful accounts  of  the  natives, — 

Male  InhsbiUntt. 

£1  Kasr  contains  from  1200  to  1500 

Ka1am6on  -         -  800  to  1000 

Ged^dee  -        -  1000 

Ballat        ...  800 

Moot        ...  400 

Misarah    ...  250 

Isment      .     '    .         -  250 

Hindow     ...  600 
Bedcholo,    or     Aboo- 

d6knloo  .         .  400 

Moos^^eh  .         .  500 

Gharghoor         -        .      50 

ToUl  from  6250  to  6750 
The  condiUon  and  population  of 
this  Oasis  are  very  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  two ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Yacutus,  who  says,  <*  The 
Wah  which  is  opposite  the  F^o6m9  is 


better  inhabited  than  the  aecond»'*  or 
Wah  e'  Dakhleh,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  was  always  more  populout, 
and  always  contained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  villages.  Indeed  in  the  Oasb 
Parva  there  are  only  4  —  Zubbo» 
and  Mareeh,  or  Mendeesheh,  El 
Kasr,  and  Bowitti ;  whereas  Dakhleh 
conuins  11,  and  a  population  of 
more  than  6000  ma/ls  inhabitant!. 
Tlie  remains,  too,  of  ancient  towns 
and  villages  far  exceed  any  that  Che 
former  can  boast,  and  prove  its  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  at  all  times. 

Dakhleh  abounds  in  fruits,  par- 
ticularly olives  and  apricots ;  but 
dates,  as  in  all  tlie  Oases,  bring  the 
principal  revenue  to  the  district.  At 
£1  Kasr  is  a  warm  spring,  whose 
copious  stream  supplies  several  baths 
attached  to  the  mmk,  for  which  iu 
temperature  of  102^  Fah.  is  well 
adapted.  The  people  are  hospitable, 
and  consequently  differ  from  those  of 
the  Oasis  Parva;  nor  are  they  so 
ignorant  and  bigoted  as  tlie  latter,  or 
as  those  of  Fardfreh. 

Tht  general  position  of  the  Oasis 
of  Dakhleh  is  N.  and  S.  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  line  passing  through  £1 
Kasr  to  Ka]am6on,  and  thence  £. 
towards  Ballat;  its  extent  north- 
wards measuring  about  15  miles,  and 
£.  and  W.  about  28.  Much  rice  is 
grown  in  this,  as  in  tlie  other  Oases, 
particularly  about  Mootand  Masarah: 
but  it  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Delta,  the  grain  being  small  and 
hard. 

j     THE    GREAT    OASIS,    OR     WAH     EL 

KHARGiH.  —  Three  short  days  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Wah  e*  Dakhleh,  is 
the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  cl  Khirgeh. 
It  has  also  the  name  of  Menamoon, 
perhaps  taken  from  Ma-n-aroun,  sig- 
nifying •*  the  abode  of  Amun."  On 
the  road  is  a  small  temple,  and  a  well 
of  water  called  Ain  Amo6r,  sur- 
rounded by  an  enclosure  of  crude 
brick,  intended  to  protect  the  temple, 
and  secure  access  to  the  spring. 
Kneph,  Amunre,  and  Maut  are  the 
principal  deities.     Though  the  name 
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■fffms  to  be  of  a  C»uur,  the  temple 
bee  en  eppcerence  of  greater  en- 
tSquity  then  the  generality  of  those  in 
the  Oeset ;  but  I  could  find  no  re- 
mains of  a  town ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  temple  was  intended  merely 
to  add  a  sanctity  to  the  site  of  the 
spring,  and  to  ensure  its  protection. 

The  first  object  of  interest,  on 
entering  the  Oasis  of  £1  Khirgeh  on 
iStmt  side,  is  a  coiumbariMm,  consisting 
of  a  large  arched  chamber,  pierced 
with  small  cells  for  cinerary  urns, 
capable  of  containing  the  condensed 
rtstdue  of  numerous  burnt  bodies. 
It  measures  about  17  ft.  by  8  A.,  and 
about  soft,  in  height.  Beyond  it 
are  other  ruins  and  tombs;  then 
another  columbarium,  and  a  tower 
about  40  ft.  high,  in  which  were  once 
separate  stories,  the  lower  rooms 
arched,  the  upper  ones  having  had 
roofs  supported  by  rafters.  The  tower 
protected  a  well,  and  was  probably 
an  outpost  for  soldiers.  About  one 
third  ot  a  mile  to  the  north  of  this, 
and  S.  £.  of  the  columbarium,  are 
the  remains  o(  another  tower  and 
ruined  walls ;  beyond  which  is  another 
ruin  of  crude-brick  with  sn  srched 
roof,  and  a  door  in  the  Egyptian  style. 
Half  a  mile  further  are  other  crude- 
brick  ruins  on  the  hills  and  sn  old 
well  alwut  50  ft.  in  diameter.  About 
a  mile  beyond,  to  the  south,  is  the 
Kssr  Ain  e*  Sont,  *'  the  psiace  (or 
castle)  of  the  Acscis  founuin,**  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  spring. 
It  consists  of  about  SO  rooms  and 
passages,  with  «t«ircs«e«,  leading  to 
the  upper  part,  and  the  exterior  \% 
ornamented  with  the  Egyptian  cor- 
nice. It  it  of  crude-brick,  and  pro- 
bably of  lloman  time ;  and  in  the 
wall  facing  the  well  a  stone  niche  or 
doorway  has  been  put  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  brickwork,  for  what  pur- 
pose I  could  not  discover,  being 
some  distance  from  the  ground.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  are  tome  Coptic  in- 
scriptions. TlH're  are  other  ruins 
near  this,  all  a  little  out  of  the  direct 
road  to  the   town  of  El  Kbirgch; 


and  beyond  are  some  tombiy  one  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  pilaiten, 
and  a  pediment  over  the  entrance. 
From  the  fountain,  or  Ain  e'  Sont,  to 
the  great  temple  of  £1  Kbirgeb,  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  or  to 
the  town  about  three  miles.  On  the 
way,  and  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left* 
you  pass  the  Necropolis,  which  I 
shall  mention  presently. 

The  fireat  fanp!9  of  El  Kk&rgA 
is  much  larger  tlian  any  in  the  Oases, 
and  is  an  interesting  monument.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Amun,  or  Amunre ; 
and  it  is  worthv  of  remark  that  the 
ram-headed  god  has  here  the  same 
name  as  the  long-feathered  Amun  of 
Thebes.  In  explaiuuion  of  this  I 
must  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  the  ram-headed  god  as  Amun, 
but  to  remember  that  it  is  Amun  who 
has  assumed  the  head  of  a  ram,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  takes  the  form  of 
Kliem,  or  any  other  gocL  The  cus- 
tom was  common  to  other  deities  of 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  who  bor- 
rowed each  other*s  attributes  without 
scruple ;  and  it  was  this  his  assump- 
tion of  an  attribute  of  Kneph,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Oasis,  that  led  to  the 
error  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  representing  Amun  with  the  bead 
of  a  ram,  as  a  gtmend  form  of  that 
deity. 

llie  sculptures  of  the  temple  are 
not  of  the  spirited  style  of  the  early 
Pliaraonic  ages  ;  tliough  some  are  by 
no  means  bad,  panicuhu-ly  on  the 
transverse  wall  separating  the  front 
from  the  back  part  of  the  portico.  In 
the  adytum  the  figures  are  small,  and 
the  BubjecU  very  eitraordinary,  pro- 
bably of  Ptolemaic  or  lloman  time, 
when  extravagant  emblems  took  the 
place  of  the  more  simple  forms  of  an 
earlier  period. 

Tlie  oldest  name  I  met  with  was  of 
Darius,  which  occure  in  many  places ; 
and  on  a  screen  before  the  temple 
is  that  ot  AmvrtJNis.  There  are 
also  several  Greek  inscriptions  on  the 
front  gateway  or  pfAm,  one  of  which, 
bearing  the  date  of  the  first  year  of 
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the  Emperor  Oalba,  connsU  of  66 
lioei. 

The  whole  length  of  the  temple 
measures  about  148  feet  by  63,  and 
about  SO  ftpet  in  height.  Attached 
to  the  front  of  it  is  a  screen,  with  a 
central  and  two  side  doorways;  and 
in  the  dromos  is  a  succession  of  pylons, 
one  before  the  other,  at  interrals  of 
80,  70,  and  50  feet  It  is  the  outer 
one  (which  is  furthest  from  the  tem- 
ple), that  bears  the  inscriptions;  and 
50  feet  before  it  is  an  hyp«thral 
building  on  a  raised  platform,  termi- 
nating the  dromos,  from  whidi  there 
Is  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  temple  was  enclosed  within  a 
stone  wail,  abutting  against  the  in- 
nermost pylon.  This  formed  the 
temenoi.  Near  the  S.W.  corner  is 
another  smaller  hypiethral  building, 
and  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
temple  is  a  small  stone  gateway.  On 
the  summit  of  the  second  or  middle 
pylon  of  the  dromos  some  brickwork 
has  been  raised  in  later  times  by  the 
Arabs;  forcibly  recalling  the  addi- 
Uons  made  during  the  middle  ages  to 
many  Roman  buildings  in  Italy.  The 
stone  part  itself  is  much  higher  than 
the  otlier  two  gateways,  being  about 
45  feet  to  the  top  of  the  corpice; 
while  the  other  two,  the  first  and  in- 
nermost, are  only  respectively  15  ft 
7  in.  and  20  ft  S  in.  The  stones  are 
well  fitted,  and  have  been  fastened 
together  with  wooden  dovetailed 
cramps. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  stood 
the  ancient  town.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Ibis,  or  in  Egyptian,  Hdn,  "  the 
plough/*  under  which  character  it  is 
frequently  designated  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics with  the  sign  of  land,  and  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis. 

On  a  height,  south- east  from  the 
temple,  is  a  stone  building  called 
£'  Nadira,  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
crude-brick  enclosure,  which  bears  the 
names  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 

To  the  north  is  a  remarkable 
Necropolis,  consisting  of  about  150 
crude  brick  tombs  ornamented  with 


pilasters  and  niehesy  not  in  very  pore 
sMe,  but  on  the  whole  having  a  good 
effect  On  the  stucco  within  are  re- 
presented various  subjects,  which,  aa 
well  as  the  style  of  architecture  and 
the*  presence  of  a  Churoh,  decide 
that  they  are  of  a  Christian  epoch. 
The  inscriptions  on  their  walls  are 
mostly  Coptic  and  Arabic ;  and  the 
sacred  Tau^  the  Egyptian 

symbol  of  Q  life,  adopted 
by  these  ■¥•  early  Chris- 
tians, fre  I  quently  oc- 
curs here  in  stead  of  the 
cross  of  their  successors. 

Tliere  are  many  other  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  £1  Khirgeh;  the  others 
are  in  the  southern  part  of  this  Oasis, 
on  tlie  road  to  Bayr^es. 

The  caravans  from  Dar-Foor  to 
Egypt  pass  through  the  Great  Oasis, 
on  their  way  to  Osioot.  Slaves  are 
also  brought  tliis  way  by  Takr6orees, 
who  are  blacks  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  Moslems,  but  are  looked 
upon  as  an  inferior  kind  of  merchant. 
The  great  and  wealthy  Jel&bs  ara 
from  Dar-Foor,  who  sometimes  bring 
from  2000  to  4000  slaves.  The  rate 
of  travelling  by  the  slave  caravans  is 
very  slow ;  they  only  go  from  sunrise 
to  half  past  2  or  S  p.m.,  or  about 
8  hours*  march ;  and  the  journey  from 
Dar-Foor  to  Beyrees,  at  the  south  of 
the  Oasis,  occupies  SI  days ;  —  10 
from  Dar-Foor  to  the  Natron  plain 
called  Zeghrdwa,  7  to  Eleg^eh,  4  to 
Scle^meh,  5  to  Sheb,  and  5  to  Bay- 
rees. 

Tlie  population  of  this  Oasis,  ac- 
cording to  the  natives,  is  thus  calcu- 
lated :  — 

Male  Inhsb. 
At  El  Kb^rgeh  -  -  -  3000 
Gendh  ....  250 
Beldk  ....  400 
Beyrees  ....  600 
(Doosh,  included  in  Bay- 

r^es,) 
Maks       -        -        -        -    40 
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TIm  town  of  £1  Khirgeh  tUndi 
dKNit  IS  iiiUet  from  the  hills  that 
bound  this  Ouit  to  the  east,  over 
which  the  various  roads  lead  to  the 
Nile.  The  length  of  the  central 
plain,  in  which  it  stands,  extends  in  a 
direct  line  N.  and  S.  about  66  miles, 
great  part  of  which  is  desert,  with 
cultiTi^le  spots  here  and  there,  which 
depend  on  the  presence  of  springs. 

The  productions  of  the  Wah  £1 
KMrgch  are  -rery  much  the  same  as 
tboae  of  the  Little  Oasis ;  with  tlie 
addition  of  the  Theban  palm,  much 
wild  senna,  and  a  few  other  plants ; 
but  it  is  inferior  in  point  of  fertility. 
The  number  of  fruit  trees  is  also  much 
leas,  nor  can  it  boast  of  tlie  same 
variety. 

The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by 
ancient  writers,  except  as  places  of  ex- 
ile, which  ill  accord  with  the  fanciful 
name  of  «*  Islands  of  the  blessed,** 
given  them  by  Herodotus ;  who  adds 
another  extraordinary  atKcrtion  tliat 
the  great  Oasis  was  inhabited  by 
Samians  of  tlie  ^sclirionian  tribe. 
Through  it  the  army  of  Cambyses  is 
said  Xo  have  passed,  when  going  to 
attack  the  Ammonians ;  and  it  was  in 
the  desert,  about  half-way  between 
this  and  S^ewah,  that  the  Per. 
sians  perislied.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable  persons  bnoithcd  to  this 
place,  was  Nestorius,  who  was  con- 
demned  by  the  council  of  Ephe^us, 
and  was  at  Ivngth  sent  to  tlie  Great 
Oasis  in  435  a.  n. 

A.    DiSTAMrBS      IN      THK     GRCAT     OASIS 
OOIKO  TO  ITS  StOVTHCaV  CXTSKMITY. 

El  Khargeh  to  Kasr  el  G<»aytah     9{ 
Kasr  Ain  c'  Zayin  -         -         •     S 

BeUk 4 

Tomb  of  Emf-er  Khiled  -         -     2\ 
Low  hills  and  springs  of  Dcka- 
keen  (just  beyond  the  ruined 
village  to  the  right)      -         -  93) 
Bayrto  (about)       -         -         -8 
Temple  of  Doosh     -        -        ._SJ^ 

58 


At  Katr  </  GS&^t6h  is  a  temple 
with  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Eucr- 
getes  I ,  of  Philopater,  and  of  Lathy- 
rus.  It  was  dedicated  to  Amun, 
Maut,  and  Khonso,  —  the  great 
Theban  triad. 

At  Katr  Ain  «*  Zajf&n  is  another 
temple,  which  was  restored  in  the 
third  vear  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Amen^bis.  I1iis 
deity  appears  to  have  been  the  samo 
as  Amun,  and  his  name  was  evidently 
a  Greek  form  of  Amun-Neph.  The 
following  Greek  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  of  the  temple  at 
Kasr  Ain  e*  Zay&n  contains  this  name 
and  tlmt  of  the  town,  which  was  called 
Tchonvmyris :  — 

Afurn^  Z>if»  t^ytrr^  Tx«i*<>MfMir.  mm 

Ait$nU»0tt 
K««r«f«r.  rm   m»fi0¥t  um  rvftrtnm    mmm 

umm/,  •  ruMH  tm>  iifw,  mmi  *• 
9fmm  %m  mmtnH  ««nr«i»«rAi  i9i  Amthm 

KtXtmt  AtfMiMV  AtrwNJrw 
IiCarrw,  EmuCm^,  tAin^n^unmrntUmmTf. 

"  To  Amencbit,  th«  motl  great  Ood  of 
Tch6nmyrM,  and  to  llw  contcnylar  ririllct, 
for  the  rteriiAl  prc*enratloa  of  th«  Lord  An- 
toninu*  C«ur,  snd  sU  hit  famtljr,  the  ady- 
turn  (•^koc),  and  tii«  fiortko  (pronaos).  hare 
t>ecii  iHiiU  anew  under  Avldlu*  tirllodonia, 
prvfvct  of  Kf  n't*  8«ptlni<M  Macron  being 
commander. In  chief,  and  Panhis  C«pioa 
cimminder  of  the  ft>rcM.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  Emperor  Cvtar  Tltut  Aiiu  AdrUnua 
Antoninus.  Augustua,  Ptut,  the  alghtcenth 
of  MeMMf." 

About  S}  mi  lea  beyond  the  village 
of  Delak  is  a  tomb  aaid  to  be  of  the 
famous  Kli41ed  ebn  el  WelM,  or 
Emcer  Khiled. 

Three  hours  beyond  Bayr^  is  the 
temple  of  Doosh,  which  has  tlie  names 
of  Domitian  and  Adrian,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Sarapis  and  Isis ;  but  the 
Grrek  inscription  on  the  pylon  has 
the  date  of  tlie  19th  year  oif  Trajan. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was 
Cysts ;  and  the  inhabitanU  added  this 
stone  gateway  f%ir  the  good  fortune  of 
the  einperor,  and  in  token  of  their 
own  piety ;  as  we  learn  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  linlsl :  — . 
»  9 


«iw  rm  mnim  mifnm^mr$f»t   Kjumftt 
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Mcond  dAj*t  journej.  TIm  joimwj 
from  £1  Kbtfgch  to  Fsnbool  ttiam 
about  46  hours ;  bat  you  then  airoid 
a  b«d  descent  of  the  hills  into  tte 
▼alley  of  the  Nik. 


Tmmmw,  AfirrMP,  XiCamw,  Tto»m»tmm, 
Ammmm,  nncm*  •«  M«(m»  TrntrAsw 
hmmw  ^  ^  .    -.    « 

EmfxiHt  ktrtumm,  3«MMrfSf  mm  I#a4,  »uh 

MUMirwr.    L.  lO  Anwffyf  Kms^mfH 

mm,  Ammmm.    n«x«v  A. 

**  For  theffortune  of  the 'Lord  Emperor 
Cmnr  Nerrs  Tlr^ttt,  tbe  best,  Augiutiu, 
Oennanictti,  Dsacut,  under  Marcus  Ilotl< 


Uw  Lupua,  prKfect  of  Ekypt.  To  Sarapb 
and  Ifit,  Ihe  moa  grest  gocb,  the  Inhablunu 
of  Cyfia,  baring  decreed  the  building  of  the 


pylon,  did  It  In  token  of  their  piety.  In  the 
yaar  19  of  the  Emperor  C««ar  NerraTreJa. 
nof,  tbe  bcft,  Augurtua,  Oertnanlcua,  Dacl- 
cua,  tbe  flnt  of  Pachon.** 

2.      KOAD  TO   ABTOUS. 

Th«  roads  to  Abydus,  to  Osioot, 
and  to  Fanhoot,  go  from  £1  Khargeh. 
The  northernmost  one  is  that  to 
Osioot 

A Aer  six  hours'  march  ivith  camels, 
on  the  road  from  £1  Khargeh  to 
Farshoot,  or  to  Abydus,  you  come  to 
a  Roman  fort  of  crude  brick,  about 
ninety  paces  square,  with  a  doorway 
of  burnt  brick  on  one  side.  The 
walls  are  very  thick,  about  50  feet 
high,  and  defended  by  strong  towers 
projecting  at  the  corners  and  three  of 
the  faces ;  and,  from  its  position, 
about  100  paces  south  of  the  spnngt 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  protection  of  this,  the  only  water- 
ing place,  on  the  way  to  the  Nile. 
It  is  called  £*  Dayr,  •  •  the  convent," 
probably  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  occupied  at  a  subsequent  period 
by  the  Christians,  who  have  leA 
another  ruined  building  in  the  vici- 
nity, with  two  vaulted  chambers,  in 
which  are  some  Coptic  and  Arabic 
inscriptions.  Seven  minutes'  walk 
to  the  north-west  from  the  fort  is 
another  ruin,  with  vaulted  chambers, 
but  without  any  inscriptions. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  at  Abydus  occupies  nearly 
three  days,  or  from  thirty-two  to  34 
hours'  march.  Nothing  is  met  with 
on  the  way  but  remains  of  enclosures 
made  with  rough  stones,  at  intervals; 
and  much  broken  pottery,  during  the 


m.     aoAB  TO  tdni. 

The  road  from  the  Great  Oaab  to 
£<^n^  or  to  Resell  goes  from  near 
Bayrees,  and  thence  across  tbe  desert 
to  the  Nile.  The  journey  is  per- 
formed in  about  50  hours  from  Bay- 
rees to  the  Nile.  There  is  also  a 
road  from  £1  Khargeh  to  Betekat, 
which  occupies  the  same  time,  fifty 
hours,  and  that  distance  is  computed 
at  about  1S5  miles. 


ROUTE  19. 

CAiaO  TO  THK  COKVIKTS  OP  ST. 
ANTONY  AKO  ST.  PAUL  IX  TBS 
EA8TIRN    DESEST. 


Distances. 
Cairo  to  Benisoo^f  by  water 

(«ee  Sect,  III.  Route  20.)     -  77 
Benisooef  by  land  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Antony      -         -  76 J 
Convent  of  St.  Paul       -        -  14 
l67^ 

Several  roads  lead  from  the  Nile 
to  the  convents,  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  desert;  but  the  best  and  most 
frequented  is  that  from  Dayr  Byid,  a 
village  opposite  Benisooef.  After 
crossing  various  torrent  beds,  it  enters 
the  Wadee  el  Arraba,  a  large  valley, 
nearly  20  miles  broad,  which  runs  to 
the  Red  Sea  between  the  ranges  of 
the  northern  and  southern  ^alalia. 
It  has  the  advantages  of  several  water- 
ing-places, in  the  Wadee  el  Arraba, 
the  most  convenient  of  which  are  at 
Wadee  el  Areideh  on  the  north,  and 
at  Wadee  Om  Ainebeh  on  the  south 
side. 

This  desert  belongs  to  the  Maa- 
see  tribe  of  Arabs,  whose  camels  or 
dromedaries  may  be  engaged  at  Dayr 
By&d.  The  tribes  of  the  desert*  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
are :  — 
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a  hermit  who  founded  another  roo- 
naatcry,  called  after  him  Da^  B6h§t 
dirtant  by  tlie  road  about  fourteen 
milet  to  the  south-east.  Dajr  An- 
toniof  is  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
Dajr  B6I0S  nine  roilee  from  the  sea. 
The  former  may  be  considered  the 
principal  monastery  in  Egypt;  and 
its  importance  is  much  incTMsed  since 
the  election  of  the  patriarch  has 
been  transferred  to  it  from  those  at 
the  Natron  lakes.  Dayr  B6I0S,  how* 
ever,  claims  for  itself  an  equal  rank ; 
and  one  of  the  patriarchs  has  been 
chosen  from  its  members;  though 
Dayr  Antonios  surpasses  it  in  the 
number  of  iu  inmates.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  learn  something  about  the 
dictionary  for  Coptic  and  Arabic, 
said  by  Wansleb  to  be  in  the  library 
there,  which  he  says  was  written  by 
£bn  el  Assal,  and  valued  at  thirty 
crowns.  Nor  were  my  questions  re- 
specting the  Coptic  map  of  the  patri* 
arch,  containing  the  names  and  posi- 
tion of  the  towns  in  Egypt,  more 
successful.  Both  oonvcnts  have  gar- 
dens. Those  of  Dayr  Antonios  are 
kept  in  very  good  order,  and  are 
an  agreeable  retreat  after  crossing  the 
desert.  The  monks  are  iKMpitable, 
and  the  convent  is  famed  for  its 
ulivtfs.  They  show  the  cavern  where 
their  founder  lived  in  the  rocks  above ; 
but  tlieni  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  convent  beyond  its  antiquity  and 
associations. 

Both  convents  have  been  destroyed 
and  rebuilt.  That  of  St.  Antony 
stands  below  th«  K alalia  mountains,  a 
limestone  range  of  considerable  hHght, 
which  bounds  the  Wadee  el  Arraba 
to  the  south.  This  valley  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  phmttrot  or 
caru,  that  formerly  carried  provisions 
to  the  two  monasteries,  and  is  absurdly 
reported  to  have  been  so  called  from 
the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  tliat  pursued 
the  Uraelites,  as  they  crossed  the  sea 
to  the  desert  of  Mount  SinaL 

The  quarries  of  oriental  alabaster, 
discoveivd  about  ten  years  ago,  fW>ra 
which  the  stone  has  been  taken  to 
«S 


1.  The  Maaay  or  Maaiee,  called  by 

the  Ab4bdeb  «  Atownee**(sing. 

Atwenee),  the  largest  tribe. 
S.  Howaytat,  about  the  Suea  road 

and  Caiiiv 
S.  Taiab^en,  on  the  northern  ei- 

tremity  of  Egypt. 

4.  Amrin  or  Amir^en,  on  tlie  Suea 

road. 

5.  Ey^deh,  or  Aiiideh,  about  Ma- 

tar^eh  (Heliopolis). 

6.  AUow^en  or  Allawin,  mostly  be- 

tween Egypt  and   Petra,    or 
to  the  north  of  Mount  Sinai. 

7.  Neiim  or  NVfam,  about  Bussateen. 

8.  Beni  Wisel  (now  FeUakin,  op- 

posite Benisooef). 

9.  Howisem,  about  Kossayr. 

la  Billee  1  Small  trilies,  in  dif- 
11.  Subbaha  I  ferent  parts,  chiefly 
18.  Geh^ynee  f    near  the   Kossayr 

13.  Harb        J     road. 

14.  MeUhrdt,     at     Birg,     opposite 

Osi6ot,  now  Fettahin, 

15.  E'  Shereef,  at  e*  Shurafa,  near 

Keneh,  now  Fellahin. 

16.  Howiia,  in    the  Tlieba'id,  long 

since  FeUahin. 

17.  Aseizee,  or  As^see,  on  the  Kos- 
sayr road. 

Axixne 
TmyUt 

50.  Howanieh 

51.  Deboor 
Aid 

Aksileh 
Semaneh 
Attaint 
Kelsybit 
Ilaggixa 


18. 
19. 


Small  tribes. 


SS. 
SS. 
S4. 
S5. 
S6. 
S7. 
28.   Euym 

To  the  south  of  Ko«sayr  are  the 
Jenaab,  and  other  Em/ir,  or  sub- 
divivons  of  the  AbAbdeh. 

Dayr  Mar '  Antomiot,  *' tiie  mo- 
noBterp  of  Si.  Anlamy/*  is  inliabited 
by  Copts,  who  are  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
brethren  in  kgypt.  Tlieir  principal 
aaint  is  St.  George  of  Cappadocia ; 
but  their  patron  is  St.  Antony  of  the 
Thchald.  He  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Mar-  Bolos,  or  St.  Paul* 
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orxuunent  the  new  moek  of  the  citadel, 
and  other  works,  is  in  the  Wadee  Om- 
Argo6b ;  a  valley  running  into  the 
Wadee  Moathil,  which  again  falls 
into  the  Wadee  Sennoor,  to  the  south 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  convents. 
There  is  also  a  gypsum  quarry  near 
the  Gebel  Khaleel,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wadee  Arraba ;  and  Wansleb 
speaks  of  a  ruined  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

In  this  part  of  the  desert  the  moun- 
tains are  all  limestone;  like  those 
that  border  the  vallev  of  the  Nile, 
from  Cairo  southwards  to  the  sand- 
stones of  Hagar  Silsili  and  its  vicinity ; 
which,  with  the  few  variations  in  the 
strata  about  Cairo,  the  secondary 
gres  of  the  Red  Mountain,  and  the 
petrified  wood  lying  over  the  Ocbel 
Mokuttum,  are  the  principal  geo- 
logical features  of  Egypt  In  the 
interior  of  Uie  desert,  however,  about 
latitude  S8^  4(y,  begins  a  range  of 
primitive  mounuins,  which  Contmues 
thence,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  the  sea,  even  to  Abyssinia.  As 
it  goes  southwards  it  increases  in 
breadth,  branching  off  to  the  west- 
ward, after  passing  the  latitude  of 
Kossayr,  and  afterwards  crosses  the 
Nile  in  the  vicinity  of  Asouan.  The 
principal  primitive  rocks  in  the  Maa- 
see  desert  are  the  famous  Egyptian 
porphyry,  various  granites,  serpen- 
tines, and  a  few  others  ;  in  the  Abab- 
deh  portion,  the  Breccia  Verde, 
slates,  and  micaceous,  talcose,  and 
other  schists.  Along  the  coast,  ge- 
nerally, a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
is  another  range  of  low  limestone  hills, 
which  borders  the  primitive  ridge  to 
the  east,  as  the  others  do  to  the  west ; 
the  lofty  peaks  of  granite  and  other 
primitive  mountains  rising  between 
them  like  vertebrae  of  the  large  back, 
bone  of  the  desert,  one  of  which, 
Gh£reb,  measures  6000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  same  formation  occura  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai,  where  the  limestone 
is  succeeded  by  sandstone  beds  that 


separata  it  fVom  the  granite  and  odier 
primitive  rocks. 

The  junction  of  the  Umcitone  and 
sandstone  in  the  Maaiy  desert  takca 
pkce  at  about  latitude  SS^  43^  to  the 
south  of  Dayr  Bolos,  and  the  primi* 
tive  rocks  begin  a  few  miles  forthcr 
down.  As  few  are  likely  to  visit  this 
desert,  I  shall  only  no&ce  the  most 
remarkable  places. 

Gdfti  <*  Zayi,  *<the  mountain  of 
oil,**  is  close  to  the  sea,  nearly  oppottte 
Has  Mohammed,  between  latitude 
S7^  50^,  and  SS^  3'.  It  abounds  in 
petroleum,  whence  its  name ;  and  at 
E*  Oimsheh,  a  headland,  terminating 
the  bay  to  tlie  S.  S.  W.  of  it,  are  some 
sulphur  mines,  grottoes  and  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Sinaitic  character. 

The  poypAyiy  quarriu  are  at  Gtbd 
e*  Dokhan^  **  the  mountain  of  smoke*** 
about  the  latitude  of  Manfaloot,  and 
27  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  They 
are  highly  interesting,  from  their 
having  supplied  Rome  with  stone  for 
columns  and  many  ornamental  pur- 
poses, from  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  the  ancients,  and  from  tlie 
extent  of  tJjc  quarries,  the  ruins  there, 
and  the  insight  they  give  Into  the 
mode  of  working  tliat  hard  stone. 
The  remains  consist  of  an  Ionic  tem- 
ple, of  the  time  of  Trajan,  lefl  un- 
finished, a  town  irregularly  built  of 
rough  stones,  tanks,  and  two  large 
wells,  one  cut  in  the  porphyry  rock, 
and  the  ruins  of  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  mountains. 

The  mention  of  a  well  sunk  in  the 
porphyry  rock  may  appear  singular ; 
yet  it  is  not  from  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  through  so  hard  a  substance, 
but  from  its  being  made  in  a  pri- 
mitive rock ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  only  intended  to  catch  the 
water  which  occasionally  runs  down 
the  torrent-bed  during  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  reservoir  than  a  well. 

Roads  lead  from  Gebel  e*  Dokhan 
in  several  directions,  one  to  the  Nile 
at  Keneh,  another  to  tlie  Myos  Hor- 
mos,  and  othen  to  different  places ; 
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and  Uttt  between  **  the  porphyry 
mountain'*  and  the  Nile  it  fumiihed 
with  fortified  stations  at  intervals,  to 
protect  those  who  passed,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  water  from  the  large 
wells  within  their  walls. 

The  ruins  of  Myo%  Hormot  are  on 
the  coast,  in  latitude  21^  SV.  The 
town  is  small,  very  regularly  built, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended 
by  round  towers  at  the  comers,  the 
faces,  and  the  gateways.  The  port, 
which  lies  to  the  northward,  is  nearly 
filled  with  sand.  Below  the  hills,  to 
the  eastward,  is  the  Fons  Tadmos, 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Myos  Horroos  was  the  principal 
port  on  the  Red  Sea  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  According  to  Agstharcides 
it  was  aAerwards  called  the  port  of 
Venus,  under  which  name  it  is  also 
mentioned  by  Stralx).  Besides  tlie 
ancient  roads  that  lead  from  IVfyos 
Hoimos  to  the  westward,  is  another 
running  north  and  south,  a  short  dis* 
tancc  from  the  coast,  leading  to  Aboo 
Durrag  and  Sues  on  one  ride,  and 
to  So««rikin  on  the  south,  to  which  the 
Arabs  have  given  the  nsme  of  Dthe- 
niyb  el  Ayr,  or  **the  ass's  tail.*' 

Tlie  granite  quarries  in  that  part 
of  the  Claudian  mountain,  now  called 
Geiftl  el  FateirtM,  with  the  town  of 
Fans  TVo^niu,  lie  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude  as  Gow  (  Antarapolift),  on  the 
Nile,  and  about  24  miles  soutli-east  of 
tl>e  |K>rphyry  mountains.  Tlie  stone 
has  a  white  ground  with  black  spots, 
of  which  some  columns  are  still  seen 
in  Rome.  Tlie  quarries  are  very  ei- 
tensive,  and  many  blocks  were  evi- 
dently  uken  from  them.  Tliey  were 
principally  worked  in  tlie  time  of 
Tiajan  and  Adrian.    The  II}dreuma, 
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or  Fons  Trajanus.  is  m  town  of  con- 
siderable sise.  The  bouses  are  well 
built,  considering  the  roughness  of 
the  materials,  and  outside  the  walb 
are  a  temple  and  other  buildings. 
In  tlie  quarries  are  some  large  co- 
lumns, and  round  blocks,  probably 
intended  for  their  bases  and  capitals. 

The  Greek  inscriptions  here,  and 
at  Gebel  e'  Dokhan  may  be  found  in 
the  account  given  by  me  of  this  de« 
sert  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  in  M.  Le- 
tronne*s  Inscriptions  of  Egypt. 

At  Old  KouofT  are  the  small  town 
and  port  of  PAt/blero,  of  which  little 
remains  but  mounds  and  the  vestiges 
of  houses,  some  of  ancient,  others  of 
Arab,  date.  The  name  of  PhiloCera 
was  given  it  by  an  admiral  of  Pto- 
lemy PhiUdelphus,  in  honour  of  the 
king's  sister,  hisving  been  previously 
called  ^nnum. 

l*he  modem  town  of  Kossayr  stands 
on  a  small  bsv  or  cove,  4^  miles  to 
the  southward.  It  is  defended  by  a 
snudl  fort,  mounting  a  few  rusty 
cannon,  and  may  be  called  a  village, 
rather  than  a  town.  The  inhabitanu 
are  called  Embawfeb,  being  originally 
from  Emba  (Yambo)  in  Arabia,  of 
the  tribes  of  Jeha^n  and  Harb. 

In  the  WsJee  Jasoos,  to  the  N.  of 
Kossayr,  between  it  and  Ras  Safiligce, 
is  a  very  old  sution,  with  a  small 
temple,  and  a  tablet  of  hieroglyphics, 
bearing  the  name  of  Osirtasen  II. 
In  this  valley  is  some  brackish  water ; 
but  in  the  neighbouring  ravine  it  is 
found  perfectly  sweet ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  town  of  £nnum 
was  supplied  from  this  spot.  (For 
the  desert  south  of  Kossayr,  set 
Routes  26,  27.  Section  IV.) 
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SECTION  in. 


UPPER    EGYPT, 
BETWEEN    CAIRO   AND   THEBES. 

PreUminary  Information, 

a.  Ths  Saxxd,  ok  Upper  Egypt.  —  h.  Dskoiunations  of  Towxa,  &o.  — 
c.  Akcunt  Dxtisions  or  Eqtpt.  —  d.  Eotptian  Tkv plxs. 


KOUTS 

so.  Cairo  to  Bcnisoo^r  -  S77 

SI.  Benisoo6f  to  Mlnieh  -  283 

22.  Minich  to  Osioot  -  291 


ROVTX 

23.  Osioot  to  Girgeh 

24.  Girgeh  to  Keneh 

25.  Kieneh  to  Thebes 


SIS 
335 
S3S 


a,    THE  BASED,  OR  UPPER  EOTPT. 


According  to  Aboolfeda,  the  Saeed  begins  at  FosUt,  or  Old  Cairo ;  all 
to  the  south  of  that  city  having  this  name,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  being  called  Reef.  I  may,  however,  oltserve,  that  the  latter  word, 
at  the  present  day,  is  applied  to  all  "  the  cultivated  land/'  in  contra- 
distinction to  *'  the  desert*' 

The  whole  of  Egypt  is  styled  in  Arabic  Ard-Musr,  or  simply  Mutr 
(Afttr),  a  name  given  also  to  Cairo  itself;  which  recalls  the  old  Hebrew 
Misraim  (  Afizrtm),  *<  the  two  Mizrs."  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  it 
was  called  KUmi,  or  **  the  land  of  Khem,"  answering  to  the  land  of 
"  Ham"  or  rather  <*  Khera,"  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  and  in  Coptic  Chmi 
or  Chimi,  According  to  Arab  tradition,  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  had  four 
sons,  Oshrooon,  Athreeb,  Sa,  and  Copt.  The  last  of  these  peopled  the 
country  between  Asouan  and  Coptos ;  Oshmocn  that  to  the  north,  as  far  as 
Menoof  (Memphis)  ;  Athreeb  the  Delta;  and  Sa  the  province  of  Bahiyreh, 
as  well  as  the  land  of  Barbary.  Copt,  however,  having  conquered  the  rest 
of  Egypt,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  and  gave  it  his  name. 

The  two  sides  of  the  valley  seem  at  all  -times  to  have  been  distinguished, 
generally  with  reference  to  their  position  E.  and  W.  of  the  river.  By  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  desert  on  each  side  was  merely  styled  **  the  eastern 
and  western  mountain ; "  and,  at  a  later  period,  '*  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
shore;"  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges  having  always  had  certain  names 
atuched  to  them,  as  at  the  present  day.  Tliey  are  now  called  "  the  eastern 
and  western  shore ;  *'  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Arabs  of  the  eastern 
desert  have  substituted  the  term  Bur-Agem  "  the  Persian"  for  the  old  name 
"  Arabian,  shore,"  applying  it  to  the  space  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea. 

Egypt,  under  the  Moslems,  has  been  divided  into  provinces,  or  bey-Ukt, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  bey ;  or,  according  to  their  new  titles,  Mamo6r, 
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or  MaMrt   aiid  in  the  time  of  the  Memlooki,  the  whole  country  wet 
gowrned  by  twcoty-four  beys,  including  the  Dcltm. 

h,    OKMOMIMATXONI  OF  TOWM8,    &C 

The  large,  or  market,  towns  of  Egypt  have  the  title  of  Bender,  Medttmh 
b  a  **  capital,**  and  b  applied  to  Cairo,  and  the  capiul  of  the  Fyoom. 
SfOrf,  or  Bdidt  is  the  usual  app«lbtion  of  a  **  town ; "  whence  Etm  bded, 
**  son  of  a  town,"  or  "  townsman."  Kafr  is  a  Tillage :  Nexteh,  or  N$Mk,  m 
village  founded  by  the  people  of  another  place,  as  Nexltt  el  Feni,  Mimieh 
(corrupted  into  Mit,  particularly  in  the  Delta)  is  also  applied  to  TiUaffes 
colonised  from  other  places.  Beni,  <*  the  sons,**  is  given  to  those  founded 
bj  a  tribe,  or  family,  as  Bent  Amrin,  **  the  sons  of  Amran,"  and  then  many 
▼ilbges  in  the  district  are  ofVen  included  under  the  same  name.  Zow'peh  b  m 
hamlet,  having  a  mosk.  Kasr,  or  kusr,  is  a  **  paUce,**  or  any  large  building. 
Booty  is  a  "  tower**  (like'the  Greek  Tlvpyot);  and  it  is  even  applied  to  the 
pigeon-houses  built  in  that  form.  Sdkil,  a  level  spot,  or  opening  in  the  bonk, 
where  the  river  is  accessible  from  the  plain.  Mertek,  an  anchoring  place,  or 
harbour.  Da^  b  a  *<  convent,**  and  frequently  points  out  a  Christian  village. 
Kom  b  a  <* mound,*'  and  indicates  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and  2VI  is 
commonly  used  in  the  Delu  in  the  same  sense.  Khardb  and  Kooffiree  are 
applied  to  **  ruins."  BeerbeK  or  B'lrheh  (which  is  uken  from  the  Coptic), 
dgnifles  a  «<  temple.*'  Wadee,  or  Wad^,  is  a  "  valley ;  **  GiMt  a  *<  mountain  ; " 
and  Birkeh,  a  «*  bke,"  or  a  *<  reach  **  in  the  Nile. 

e.  AKCiEKT  DIVISIONS  or  lavrT. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Egypt  consisted  of  two  great  regions,  the 
upper  and  lower  country,  lx)th  of  equsl  conseouence,  from  which  the  kings 
derived  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  two  Regions.  Lacli  of  these  hid  its  peculiar 
crown,  which  the  monarch  at  his  coronation  put  on  at  the  same  time,  showing 
the  equal  rank  of  the  two  btat«s,  while  thiy  seem  to  argue  the  existence  of 
two  di^inct  kingdoms  at  an  early  period. 

Egypt  was  then  divided  into  thirty-six  nomes  (departments,  or  counties), 
from  Syene  to  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  early  Ciesars,  this 
number  still  continued  the  same ;  **  ten,**  says  Strabo,  **  being  assigned  to 
tlie  Thebaid,  ten  to  tlie  Delta,  and  siiteen  to  the  intermediate  province.** 
The  geographer  adds,  *'  some  say  there  were  as  many  nomes  as  chambers  in 
the  labyrinth,  which  were  under  thirty,  'iltese  were  again  subdivided  into 
toparcAiat  and  thc^e  too  into  smaller  portions.**  The  number  of  chaml>ers  in 
the  labyrinth  is  not  quite  certain:  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  do  not 
agree  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  as  the  number  of  the  nomes 
increased,  other  places  were  added  for  their  reception ;  tlie  labyrinth  being 
the  building  where  the  nomes  met,  and  each  had  its  own  apartment.  Pliny 
gives  forty.four  nomes  to  all  Egypt,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  under 
other  names. 

Tlie  triple  partition  of  the  country  described  by  Strabo,  varied  at  another 
time,  and  consisted  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  an  inteimediato 
province,  containing  only  srera  nonies,  and  thence  called  Heptanomis. 
Upper  Egypt  or  the  Thebaid  then  reachi:d  to  the  Thebaica  Phylaca 
(♦vAaini),  now  Daroot  e*  Sher^f;  Heptanomis  thence  to  the  fork  of  the 
DelU;  and  the  rvst  was  comprehended  in  Lower  Egyi»t.  In  the  time  of  the 
later  Homan  emperors,  the  Delu  or  Ix>wer  Egypt  was  divided  into  four 
provinces  or  districts  —  Augustamnica  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  JBgyptus 
Prinui  and  Secunda ;  being  still  subdivided  into  the  same  nocnes :  and  in  the 
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time  of  Arcadiui,  the  ton  of  Theodosiat  the  Great,  Hcptanomis  receiTcd  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  The  ThebaSd  too  iraa  made  into  two  parti,  under  the 
name  of  Upper  and  Lower,  the  line  of  separation  pauinff  between  Panc^lia 
and  Ptolemalft-Hermii.  The  nomes  also  increased  in  number,  and 
amounted  to  fifty-seven,  of  which  tlie  Delta  alone  contained  thirty-four, 
nearly  eoual  to  those  of  all  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Ammiaous  Marcellinus  says,  «  Egypt  is  reported  to  have  had  three 
provinces  in  former  times,  Egypt  Proper,  the  Thcbald,  and  Libya;  to  which 
posterity  added  two  others,  Augustamnica,  an  oflfket  from  Egypt,  and 
Pentapolis,  separated  from  Libya.** 

The  northern  part  of  Ethiopia,  or  of  what  is  now  called  Nubia,  bad  the 
name  of  Dodeca-Schornus,  or  <'  12  schoenes,**  and  comprehended  the 
district  from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon,  now  Maharraka. 

The  schoene,  according  to  Strabo,  varied  in  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
In  the  Delta  it  consisted  of  SO  stadia ;  between  Memphis  and  the  Thebald  of 
120;  and  from  the  Thebaid  to  Syene  of  60.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
reckons  80  miles  or  640  stadia  from  Syene  to  Hierasycaminon  ;  the  schoene 
was  therefore  (at  8  stadia  to  a  I^oman  mile)  of  531  stadia  above  SyenOi 

Some  of  the  towns  on  the  two  bonks  of  the  Nile  are  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 


1.  Alexandria  to 

Hierasycaminon 

(«. 

2.   By  the  east  bank  from  ffeUopolis 

Nubia)  hy 

the  west  bank. 

toConird  Pstlds  and  Hierasycaminon 

«.  p. 

in  Nubia, 

Alexandria  to  Chereu 

. 

24 

M  p. 

Hermupoli 

. 

20 

Andro 

21 

Niciu 

31 

L6tus 

28 

Heliopolisto  Babylon 

-     12 

Memphi 

20 

Scenas  Maudras 

-     12 

Peme 

20 

Aphrodito 

-     20 

Isiu     - 

20 

Thimonepsi 

.     24 

Cene 

20 

Alyi 

-     16 

Tacona 

20 

Htpponon 

-     16 

Ozyrbyncho 

24 

MustB 

-     30 

Ibiu 

SO 

Speos  Artemidos 

-     34 

Hermupoli 

24 

Antinou 

-       8 

Chusis 

24 

Pesla 

-     24 

Lyco 

35 

Hieracon     - 

.     28 

Apollonos  Minoris 

18 

Isiu    . 

.     20 

Hisoris        . 

. 

28 

Mutbi 

-     24 

Ftolemaida 

. 

22 

Anteu 

-       8 

Abydo 

. 

22 

Selino 

-     16 

Diospoli      . 

. 

28 

Pano 

-      16 

Tentyra 

• 

27 

Thomu 
ChSnobosdo 

-  4 

-  50 

Contril  Copto 

- 

12 

*  Copton 
Vico  Apollonos   - 

-  40 
.     22 

Papa 

- 

8 

Tbebas 

.     22 

Hermunthl 

. 

SO 

Lato 

. 

24 

Contri  Lato 

.     40 

Apollonos  Superioris 

. 

32 

Contri  Apollonos 

-     40 

ConUiThmuis    - 

. 

24 
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9.  0»  Ot  mti  bank  frmm  BMpolu 
to  Qmird  AtUt  — MMC&iMii 


1.  Akxamdria  to  RieratfcamimiM  (tm 
Nybia)  on  lAc  t0tf<  lamk  —  conliiniedl 

ContrA  Ombot     - 

Contri  Sjene 

P^tftmboli 

Taui 

Ttphii 

Talmb 

Tbttit 

Paclcii 

Cort« 

Hiensycmmino     - 

d,  xomiAir  TEiirLit. 
In  order  to  render  the  description  of  Egyptian  templet  more  intelligible^  I 
tball  introduce  the  plans  and  arrangemenu  of  the  diflercnt  parti. 

Crttdebiiek  Wall  i^f  em€htmrt. 


Tki  TtmemiplmUtd  tHiA  Itort, 


.F. 

S4 

88 

16 

8 

14 

8 

SO 

18 

4 
4 

Ombot        - 

Syene 

Philat         .        . 

• 

M.P. 

•     40 
.     SO 
-       3 

Contri  Tapbb     - 
ContriTklmlt     - 

Contri  PkeleU  - 

• 

-  84 
.     10 

-  84 

Hierasycanuoo    * 

• 

-     11 

iiiiiiimi      mil       iiiiinj 


/Ty.  1. 


ffg.  1.  it  •  tUDpto  fntm  di  1  tnoole. 
Ihrte  propylom  or  pyloM^«  «  •  i  tbe  ; 

ert«rr«M, 


ipylom  or  pyloM,«««i  vnm  ptmmmi 
1  t,  which  wts  fWbtr  itolilii,  or  oeee 
M,  rMclUng  half  way  Uf  tbe  cekmnt, 


9t{hkh)  the  Unmm of  tphlaatt,  $$»\ 
tteny  i#  {  end  the  m^ytmm  ittkm)  or 

e  whole  ef  the aeot, ■•  la Ar* t.  tt 

••tecila>%.JL    UtiMadijtuaCrj%.t.) 
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Fig.  5. 


iiliiiiiiiiiiiilli 

*       r 

llllllllllllllllll 

Fig,  6.     « 


Is  an  altar/.  W  W  the  crude-brick  wall  of  the  temenM,  *'  grore,"  or  tacred  enclosure.  Ffg.  4. 
a  the  pifton  or  fyloni  ;  b  the  thomot  without  sphinxes  ;  c  c,  tcteetu  ;  <f,  pronaos  or  portico ; 

the  ccn- 
nxee ; 

area^  or 


ce. 


ie  nail  or  assemoiy  ;  /.  transrerse  aute-room,  or  prosiJtoii  a  sort  or  transept ;  g  the 
oiiJlffiim,  or  tikos  ;  A  A,  side  adgta.  Fig.  5.  a,pvlon  or  /wlonS  ;  6,  dromo*  orsphii 
obdisks  i  tt  dt  fnopjfta,  or  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propvueum  ;  e,  propylofum.  ar 


veiVhulum:  ff^  sUtues  of  the  king ;  ^  ^,  inner  towers  with  suircases  leading  to  the  top,  at 
In  (f  <f :  A.  inner  vettibuimn  ;  i  i,  screens  flrom  pillar  to  pillar,  forailng  a  sort  or  ante-room  (J) 
to  the  hall  of  assembly  (A) :  this  ante*room>  may  be  considered  the  portico.  /,  transept ;  m. 
central  a^iftttm  or  sikos :  n  m,  side  aifyta.  Fig.  6.  a  raised  hypiethral  building  of  columns  and 
connecting  screens,  with  steps  leading  to  it  Arom  within  the  tfromos  (6).  The  rest  as>i;e.  5.  to 
the  inner  nail  (f),  which  has  several  small  chambers  at  the  side,  o,  an  isolated  adytum, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  for  holding  the  sacred  ark  of  the  deity,  p.  «  9,  nnn,  three 
adyta  and  other  chambers.  All  behind  the  pnmoot,  or  portico,  is  called  the  nao$,  which 
includes  the  «IAot  within  it,  and  answers  to  (he  orlte  of  Greek  temples. 
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Fig,  10. 


Fig,  7.  «,  pyloa  or  p^Ion^.  Fig.  8  »howi  the  p]r>*>n><l*I  tuvcn  (A),  with  Che  prion  (a 
bttvcm  them  and  the  line*  d  d  {mmr%tt9%»mt€m4  y^f»4*»t]  cunrinf  over  towardi  each  other, 
wttb  the  coloual  flfure*  commonly  kculiitured  on  them.  Thete  dd  aieteen  belter  ln^.9.  \ 
but  their  poatiioii  is  not,  at  8(r«bo  Mjrt,  on  either  tide  of  the  portico  or  frommot^  but  or  th« 
pylon,  being  ai  far  apart  at  ihe  bottom  as  the  breadth  of  the  pylon ;  A  A,  the  coloMal  flgurea  { 
ggtih*  dag-«tafn  ;/a  torus  that  run*  up  the  wall,  and  under  the  cornice ;  c,  HIIK  of  the  cornice. 

Fig.  10.  a  peripteral  temi>)c.  a  the  uylon ;  A.  dromoa ;  r,  adytum,  surrounded  by  a 
pcri»cyl«  of  seven  square  pillars  at  eacn  side,  and  two  rmind  columns  at  either  end  \  th« 
whole  standing  on  a  raised  platform.  One  of  these  temples  stood  at  Elephantine,  and  another 
at  Kileihyas.  both  of  the  early  time  of  the  ISth  dynasty. 

With  recard  to  the  use  of  the  word  propylon,  I  ought  to  obaerre  that  propvlon,  pylon, 
and  prlAne.  are  all  properly  applied  to  the  gateway  {fig.  7.,  or  m,fig».  4  and  5.)  i  but  th« 
flrst  of  thcM  was  also  used  to  designate  the  pylon  with  lu  towers :  to  preeent  conAialofi, 
thcrefcrre,  and  to  avoid  the  long  exprcaslon  **  towen  of  the  proi7lmim,**  I  bare  adopted  nln^ 
for  the  gateway,  and  jw  flfy/a  lur  the  towen. 


ROUTE  20. 

CAItO   TO   Btl(iIOo£r,    BY    WATIR. 

Miles* 
Cairo  ( Boolik)  to  £)  Misarah.  £•  1 1  i 
Bcdrethayn  (and  MemphiB\  W.  .  4  | 
Tibbin  -         -        -        -     &  i 

Kafrel  Aiit,  (or  I>^t)  W.  -  IS, 

Rigga,  W.       -         -         -         .  I5i 
Aif^eh,  £.  .    .  .         .     r, 

G6moii,  W 6 

Bciiitoo^r        ...        .18 

77 


Afler  pasting  tli«  palaces  of  Kasr 
Dubarra,  and  Kaar  el  Ainee,  the 
i^and  of  Rhoda,  and  Old  Cairo  to 
tb«  lef),  and  the  towns  of  EmbAbeh 
and  Gevirh  on  \h%  right,  you  nuj 
b«  faid  to  enter  the  Sieed.  About 
I  \  mile  be3rond  the  old  capital  and  th« 
mouiMJs  of  the  still  older  Babylon,  it 
the  picturesque  mosk  of  Attar  e* 
Nebbee,  situated  on  a  projecting 
point  of  the  eastern  bank,  at  tlie  end 
of  an  avenue  of  6ne  tree*.  lu  namo 
U  derived  firom   ea   imprmioa  of 
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"the  jprophefs  fooMep,**  said  to  be 
preterved  there.  A  large  sandbank 
has  now  been  formed  biefore  it,  so 
that  boats  only  pass  close  to  the 
mosk  during  the  inundation.  A 
short  distance  inland,  to  the  east- 
ward, is  a  river  of  late  time,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  a  lo%v  ridge 
of  hills,  which  has  received  the  not 
uncommon  name  of  Stabl  Aotar. 
Here  a  powder  magazine  has  lately 
been  established  by  the  pasha ;  and  on 
the  low  ground  beyond  it  to  the  east 
are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of 
Arab  construction,  probably  the  one 
mentioned  by  Fococke.  A  long 
reach  of  the  Nil^  extends  from  Attar 
e'  Nebbee  to  the  village  of  e*  Oayr 
**  the  convent,*'  inhabited  by  Copt 
Christians ;  and  inland  to  the  east  is 
the  village  of  Bussateen,  once  famed 
for  its  **  gardens,*'  whence  its  name, 
but  now  scarcely  known,  except  as 
the  resort  of  a  troblesome  set  of 
Arabs,  the  Neam,  who  encamp  upon 
the  plains  in  the  vicinity.  Near  it  is 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
sandy  plain  below  the  limestone  hills 
of  the  Mokuttum.  That  range  is 
h€lre  rent  asunder  by  a  broad  valley 
called  Bahr-bela-me,  **  the  river 
without  water,**  which  comes  down 
from  the  eastward,  and  measures  to 
its  head  about  8  miles.  It  separates 
that  part,  called  Gebel  e*  Jooshee, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Mokuttum 
range. 

The  name  Bahr-bela-me  (or  -ma)  is 
applied  to  several  broad  deep  valleys, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
deserts,  the  most  noted  of  which  lies 
beyond  the  Natron  lakes. 

One  of  the  Suez  roads,  called  Derfo  e* 
Tarab^en,  passes  over  this  part  of  the 
Mokuttum,  and  comes  down  to  the 
Nile  by  this  valley  to  the  village  of 
Bussateen;  and  immediately  above 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  on  its  north  side 
is  the  plain  of  petrified  wood  (already 
mentioned),  as  well  as  an  ancient  road 
that  led  from  Heliopolis  over  tlie 
hills  to  this  part  of  the  country.    (  See 

Skct.  2 ExcuasiOK  3.) 

On  the  right,  the  majestic  pyramids 


seem  to  watch  the  departure  of  the 
traveller  when  he  quits  the  capital, 
as  they  welcomed  his  approach  from 
the  Delta;  and  those  of  Abooaeer, 
Sakkira,  and  Da8h6or,  in  succession, 
present  themselves  to  his  view,  and 
mark  the  progress  of  his  journey. 
A  little  below  Toora,  on  the  east 
bank,  are  some  low  mounds  of  earth, 
probably  ancient  walls  of  decayed 
crude  bricks,  belonging  to  an  enclo- 
sure, once  square,  but  now  partly 
carried  away  by  the  river ;  and  to  the 
east  of  it  is  another  long  mound, 
through  which  a  passage  led  to  the 
plain  behind.  The  name  of  Toora 
signifies  "a  conal,**  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  that  of  the  ancient  village  that 
once  stood  near  this  spot,  called  Troja, 
or  Trolcus  pagus ;  the  conversion  of 
an  old  name  into  one  of  similar  sound 
in  Arabic  being  of  common  occur- 
rence in  modern  Egypt. 

The  wall  stretching  across  the 
plain  to  the  hills,  and  tlie  fort  above, 
were  built  by  Ismiiil  Bey,  whose 
name  they  bear.  On  the  recovery  of 
Egypt  by  the  Turks  under  Hassan 
Pasha,  in  1787,  Ismi'il  Bey  was  ap« 
pointed  Shekh-Beled  of  Cairo ;  and 
Murad,  with  the  other  Memlook 
Beys,  being  confined  to  Upper  Egypt 
this  wall  was  erected  to  prevent  their 
approach  to  the  capital.  But  Ism^'il 
Bey  dying  of  the  plague  in  1790, 
Ibrahim  and  Murad  shared  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  between  them  till 
the  Fiench  invasion. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  fort,  on  the  top  of  the  same 
range  of  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  convent,  called  Dayr  el  Bughleh 
which  is  mentioned  by  Arab  writers, 
and  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
by  M.  Linant. 

El  MSsftrah,  or  Toora  '  Masaraf 
about  1}  mile  further  to  the  south, 
claims,  with  Toora,  the  honour  of 
marking  the  real  site  of  the  Trolcus 
pagus,  which,  occording  to  Strabo, 
stood  near  to  the  river  and  the  quar- 

Iries.  Strabo  and  Diodorus  botli  re- 
port  that  it  was  built  and  named 
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ftftcr  tbt  IVoJui  captivet  of  Menelsui, 
with  what  probabili^  it  is  difScttU 
now  to  dedde;  and  some  ancient 
Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound  is 
as  likely  to  hsTe  been  changed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  into  Troja,  as  by 
the  modern  Arabs  into  Toora.  The 
mountain  to  the  eastward  is  evidently 
the  Troid  lapidis  mons»  -or  TpmMow 
opot  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo;  and 
from  it  was  uken  the  stone  used  in 
the  casing  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  to  the 
same  mountain  that  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  allude,  when  tliey  say  the 
stone  fur  building  die  great  pyramid 
came  *'from  Arabia,**  or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile. 

The  quarries  are  of  great  eitent  i 
and  that  they  were  worked  from  a 
very  remote  period  is  evident  firom  the 
hieroglyphic  ublets  and  the  names  of 
kings  inscribed  within  them.  Those 
to  the  north,  to  wliich  a  railway  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Pa»ha,  are 
sometimes  dibtiuguiihed  by  the  name 
of  the  quarries  of  Toors,  those  to  the 
south,  of  Misarah.  At  the  former 
are  tableu  bearing  the  names  of 
Amun-m-gori,  of  Amunoph  II.  and 
III.,  and  of  Neco:  at  the  latter  are 
those  of  Ames,  Amyrtarus,  Acoris 
(Ilakori),  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
with  Arunoe;  and  some  liave  the 
figures  of  deities,  as  Athor  and  Thoih, 
and  the  triad  of  Thebes— A mun, 
Maut,  and  Khonso  —  without  royal 
ovslt.  In  one  of  the  tableta  at  the 
quarries  of  Misarah,  sculptured  in 
the  32nd  year  of  Ames  or  Amous, 
tlie  leader  of  the  18th  dynasty,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1575  a.  c,  is 
the  represenution  of  a  sledge  bearing 
a  block  of  stone,  drawn  by  six  oxen. 
The  hiereglyphic  inscription  above 
this  is  much  defaced;  but  in  the 
legible  portion,  besides  the  titles  of 
the  king  aiui  queen  "beloved  of 
Pihah  and  Atmoo,**  we  raad  *  in  the 
S'ind  year  oi  his  beloved  mijeaty  the 
king,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amea,  to  whom 
life  is  given,  was  opened  tlie  door  •  • 
.  .  the  chambers  .  •  •  •  •  iiMetaH^ 
hard  and  good»  to  bttlld  HMhaUof 


assembly,  which  it ....  the  temple 
of  Pthah,  the  temple  of  the  god  (and) 
the  temple  of  Amun  in  Tb&ee  .... 
be  has  caused  ....  with  ozeo  •  •  •  • 
of  the  good  god  the  king,  who  lives 
....**  In  another  ouarrj  towards 
the  south  is  a  brger  tablet,  reprcaenU 
ing  king  AmyrtKUS  oflMog  to  the 
triad  of  the  place,  Thoth,  thegoddeaa 
Nehimeou,  and  Honta  ?Nofre-Hor, 
•«  the  lord  of  the  land  of  Babet "  Y,  and 
below  the  king  standa  a  small  mjnam, 
in  the  act  of  cutting  the  stone  with  m 
chisel  and  mallet.  Besides  the  Hie- 
roglyphic ovals  of  the  kings,  are  sevo- 
ral  names  and  inscriptions  in  encho- 
rial ;  and  here  and  there  are  various 
numbers  and  quarry-marka,  finequentlT 
with  lines  indicating  the  sise  of  each 
stone.  The  name  of  the  place  ap- 
pears to  be  Benno.  The  quarries  are 
not  only  interesting  from  their  extent 
and  antiquity,  but  from  their  showing 
how  the  Egyptian  masons  cut  the 
stone. 

They  first  began  by  a  trench  or 
groove  round  a  square  space,  on  the 
smooth,  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock;  and  having  pierced  a  hori- 
sontd  shaft  to  a  cerisin  distance,  by 
cutting  away  the  centre  of  the  square, 
they  made  a  succession  of  similar 
shaiVs  on  the  same  level,  after  whkh 
they  eitendcd  the  woik  downwards 
in  the  form  of  steps,  removing  each 
tier  of  stones  as  they  went  on,  till  they 
reached  the  lowest  part,  or  intended 
floor,  of  the  quarry.  A  similar  process 
was  adopted  on  the  opposite  nde,  in  tho 
same  face  of  the  rock,  till  at  length 
two  peq>endicu]ar  walls  were  left, 
which  marked  the  extent  of  the  quarry ; 
and  here  again,  new  openings  were 
made,  and  another  chamber,  connected 
with  the  other,  was  formed  in  the  same 
manner;  pilUtfsofrock  being  left  hers 
and  there  to  support  the  root  Theee 
comrounirationt  of  one  quarry,  or 
chamber  of  a  quarry,  with  the  other, 
are  frequently  observable  in  tho 
mountains  of  Misarah,  where  they 
follow  in  uninterrupted  soccession  for 
m  cooaiderable  distance;   and  la  no 
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part  of  Egypt  is  the  method  of  quar- 
lying  more  dearly  shown.  The Itnet 
traced  on  the  roof,  marking  the  use 
and  diTition  of  each  set  of  blocks, 
were  probably  intended  to  show  the 
numbier  hewn  by  particular  workmen. 
Instances  of  thb  occur  in  other  places, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that,  in 
cases  where  the  masons  worked  for 
hire,  this  account  of  the  number  of 
atones  they  bad  cut  served  to  prove 
their  claims  for  payment ;  and  when 
.  condemned  as  a  punishment  to  the 
quarries,  it  was  in  like  manner  a  re- 
cord of  the  progress  of  their  task ; 
criminals  being  frequently  obliged  to 
hew  a  fixed  number  of  stones  accord- 
ing to  their  offence.  The  mountain 
of  Misarah  still  continues  to  supply 
stone  for  the  use  of  the  metropolis,  as 
it  once  did  for  Memphis  and  iu  vici- 
nity ;  and  the  floors  of  the  houses  of 
Cairo  continue  to  be  paved  with  flags 
of  tlie  same  magnesian  limestone 
which  the  Egyptian  masons  employed 
4000  years  ago. 

Tlie  occasional  views  over  the  plain, 
the  Nile,  and  the  several  pyramids  on 
the  low  Libyan  hills  beyond  the  river, 
which  appear  through  openings  iu  the 
quarries,  as  you  wander  through  them, 
have  a  curious  and  pleasing  effect ; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  village  of 
Ma»arah,  you  perceive  on  the  leA  a 
causeway  or  inclined  road,  leading 
towards  the  river,  by  which  the  stones 
were  probably  conveyed  to  the  Nile. 

Hdw&fh  ft  village  on  the  east  bank, 
IS  known  as  having  been  the  first 
place  where  the  Arabs  made  a  Nilo- 
meter,  under  the  caliphate  of  Abd  el 
Melek,  about  the  year  700  a.  d.  It 
was  built  by  Abd  el  Asees,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  caliph  ;  but  being  found 
not  to  answer  tliere,  a  new  one  was 
made  by  Soolayman,  his  second  suc- 
cessor, about  1 6  years  afterwards,  at 
the  Isle  of  Roda,  where  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Aboolfeda  speaks 
of  Helwin  as  a  very  delightful  vil- 
lage, and  it  was  perhaps  from  this 
that  it  obtained  its  name,  Helwa 
signifying  «  sweet ;"  though,  as  Nor- 


den  observes,  it  possenci  nothfng 
more  to  recommend  it  on  this  scora 
than  its  oppodte  ndghbour.  Nearly 
opposite  He! win,  on  the  W.  bank, 
and  a  little  way  from  the  sbore^  ia 
Bedrcshayn;  and  1^  mile  to  the 
westward  is  Mitrahenny,  the  site  of 
Memphis.  Its  lofVy  mounds  may  be 
seen  from  the  river,  halfway  between 
the  village  of  Sakkira  and  the  Nile  ; 
and  about  4  miles  farther  up  th« 
stream,  you  pass  Shobuk,  and  the  py- 
ramids of  Dash6or,  4  miles  inland  to 
the  right  About  2  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Masgh6on,  is  el  Kafr,  a 
small  village,  from  which  on  of  the 
principal  roads  leads  to  the  F^o6m, 
across  the  desert.  (See  Route  XVI.) 

In  this  neighbourhood,  probably 
near  Dash6or,  were  "the  city  of 
Acanthus,  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and 
the  grove  of  Thebaic  gum-producing 
Acanthus,"  mentioned  by  Strabo; 
which  last  may  be  traced  in  the  many 
groves  of  that  tree  (the  sont,  or 
Acacia  Nilotica),  which  still  grow 
there,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land.  Tlie  town  of  Acanthus  was, 
according  to  Diodorus,  120  stadia,  or 
15  M.  r.from  Memphis,  equal  to  131, 
or  nearly  14  English  miles,  which,  if 
correct,  would  place  it  much  farther 
south,  to  the  westward  of  Kafr  el 
lyit ;  though  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  stood  near  Oasli6or. 

In  the  hills  near  £1  Kafr,  are  some 
small  tombs,  not  worth  visiting. 

On  the  same  bank,  and  near  Kafr 
el  ly&t,  at  the  extremity  of  a  large 
bend  of  the  river,  is,  as  I  suppose, 
the  site  of  Menes*  Dyke.  (  See  above, 
Section  II.  Excursion  4.  page  203.) 

From  this  spot  are  descried  the 
two  ruined  pyramids  of  Lisht,  built 
of  small  blocks  of  limestone ;  which 
were  probably  once  covered  with  an 
exterior  coating  of  larger  stones. 

Three  miles  to  the  N.  W.  is  a  coni- 
cal hill  resembling  a  pyramid.  It  is, 
however,  merely  a  rock,  with  no 
traces  of  masonry ;  and  in  this  part 
of  the  low  Libyan  chain  are  a  great 
abundance    of   fossils,    particularly 
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oyiter-fbtUiy  with  which  some  of  the 
rocke  are  densely  filled,  in  some  in- 
itaooet  retaining  their  gloety  mother- 
of-pearl  surface. 

Wadee  Obom^er  (or  el  Ghoroeir) 
opens  upon  the  Nile  at  £*Saf  on  the 
cast  bank.  By  this  Talley  runs  the 
soutbemmost  of  the  roads  across  the 
desert  to  Sues. 

W.S.W.from  Rigga;  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  is  a  pyramid,  called  by 
the  Arabs  "  H&ram  tl  Ktddb,^  or  the 
**  false  pyramid,**  from  tlie  erroneous 
idea  that  the  base  is  merely  rock,  and 
that  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  It  is  built  in  uories  or 
degrees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
position  of  the  stones,  which  lie  nearly 
at  tht  eompUmtnt  of  tht  exterior  angle, 
and  not  horisontally,  as  in  other 
monuments. 

At  Atf(6chare  the  mounds  of  Aphro- 
ditopolis,  or  the  city  of  Athor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus.  It  piesents  no 
monuments.  The  Coptic  name  is 
Tp^h,  or  Petpieh,  eajuly  converted 
into  the  modem  Arabic  Atfeeh.  It 
was  the  capital  of  tlie  Aphroditopo- 
lite  nome,  and  noted,  at  Strabo  tells 
ut,  for  the  worship  of  a  white  cow, 
the  emblem  of  the  goddess. 

At  Maydoon,  which  stands  on  the 
canal,  opposite  tlie  false  pyramid,  are 
\ofiy  mounds  of  an  ancient  town  ; 
and  opposite  Zow'ych,  at  the  north 
comer  of  the  low  hills  overlooking 
the  Nile,  is  Broombel,  where  mouncls 
marks  the  site  of  an  old  town,  pro- 
bably Ancyronpolis.  That  city  ia 
supposed  to  have  owed  its  name  to 
the  stone  anchors  said  to  have  been 
cut  in  the  neighbouring  quarries. 

Zow'yeh  appears  to  t>e  Iseum,  in 
Coptic  Na^,  the  citv  of  Isis,  which 
stood  near  the  canal  leading  to  Pou- 
siri,  or  Nilopolis,  and  thence  to  the 
Crocodilopoliu  nome.  This  canal 
on  the  north,  vrith  part  of  the  pr»* 
decessor  of  the  Dahr  Yoosef  on  the 
we«t,  and  tlie  Nile  on  the  east,  formed 
the  island  of  the  Iferacleopoliu  nome ; 
and  the  city  of  Hercules  was,  accord- 
ing to  Scnbo,  towards  the  aoutbem 
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•itremlty  of  the  proWnce,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital.  And  thia  agrcta 
with  the  poaitioa  of  Anisieb,  or  Om 
el  Keemin,  •'the  mother  of  tbe 
mounds,**  as  it  ia  oAen  called  by  the 
Arabs,  from  tbe  lofty  mounds  of  the 
old  ci^,  which  are  seen  inland  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  Be- 
nisooef. 

Nothing  of  interest  is  met  with  on 
the  Nile  between  ZoWyeb  and  Be- 
nisooef. 

Inland,  about  nine  miles  to  tb« 
south-west  of  the  former  is  Aboosaar, 
the  site  of  Busiris,  or  NilopoUs,  in 
Coptic  Pousiri,  upon  the  canal  already 
mentioned,  bounding  tbe  Heracleo- 
poliu  nome  to  tbe  west.  The  posi- 
tion of  tbe  city  of  the  Nile,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  was  erideotly 
chosen  in  order  to  oblige  tbe  peoplo 
to  keep  the  canal  in  proper  repair, 
that  the  water  of  the  sacred  stream 
might  pass  freely  into  the  interior, 
and  reach  the  town  where  tbe  god 
Nil  us  was  the  object  of  particular 
veneration;  a  motive  which  M.  da 
Pauw  very  judiciously  assigns  to  the 
worsliip  of  the  crocodile  in  towns 
situated  far  from  the  river. 

Zsy  toon  has  succeeded  to  an  ancient 
town,  called  in  Coptic  Phannigoit. 
It  was  in  the  district  of  Poushin,  the 
modem  Boosh,  which  is  distant  alxNit 
three  miles  to  the  south,  and  ia 
marked  by  lofty  mounds.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zaytoon,  signifying 
**  olives,*'  is  an  Arabic  transwtion  of 
the  old  name  Pha-n-ni-goit,  "the 
place  of  olives,**  probabW  given  it  to 
show  a  quality  of  the  land,  which 
differed  from  the  reat  of  tbe  Heradeo- 
polite  nome. 

Dallas,  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Zaytoon,  appears  to  be  the  Tgol  (or 
Tlog  )  of  the  Copto ;  and  at  Shenow^h, 
close  to  Boosh,  are  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town,  whose  name  is  un- 
known. 

Booek  is  a  large  and  thriving  town, 

considering  tbe  stale  of  the  Egyptian 

peasantry.      Amoof  the  inhabitanu 

'  are  many  Copt  Christians,  and  it  baa 
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•  krft  3<p6t  of  mooki,  vUdb  keeps 
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wkli  atl  fbcy  fvqoirc,  Ivniisinng 
OffMJnnitly  wttb  frtat  mnnofrir  re- 
tnuUf  mid  fopcriotco&ig  the  rcgo- 

Pocoefco  fappoMi  Boorii  to  b«  the 
•Acfent  PtolonMit,  the  port  of  Aranoi^ 
but  tbk  WM  further  i  nknd. 

B*Hisoo(f  k  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
irf nee  or  btyUkf  end  the  nddeaee  of 
the  goremor^  whose  pelece  itands 
on  the  north*  Btnkooif  bet  alto 
•  menufectorf  fur  itlk  and  cotton 
fdsflVy  built  ij  Mobemincd  All  In 
IHW,  §»  in  other  large  towns  of 
Egypt ;  but  It  is  no  longer  ferooos  for 
Its  linen  numutkctures,  es  in  the  time 
of  Iao  AfHcenus,  when  it  supplied 
the  whole  ot  Egypt  with  flax,  and  ex- 
ported great  quantities  to  Tunis  and 
other  parts  of  Barbary.  A  market  is 
held  St  Benisoo^f  erery  wceli,  but  it 
I«  badly  supplied  ;  and  the  town  can- 
not boast  even  tlie  common  Eastern 
comfoii  of  a  bath,  which  at  Minieh, 
and  other  large  towns  of  Egypt,  is 
alwavs  to  be  met  with. 

The  banlc  at  Benisoo^fpresenUthe 
ordinary   scenes  common  to  all  the 
larcra  towns  on  the  Nile;   the  most 
striking  of  which  are,  numerous  boats 
tied  to  tlie  shore,—  buflfaloei  sunding 
or  lying  In  the  water, —  women  at 
their  usual  morning  and  evening  oc- 
cupation  of  filling    water-jars    and 
washing  clothes,  —  dogs  lying  in  holes 
they  have  scratched  in  the  cool  earth, 
*-  and    beggars    importuning    each 
newly  arHvea  European  stranger  with 
the  odious  word  <«  bakshish/'     This 
Is  followed    by   the   equally   odious 
**  Ya  HawAgee,"  by  which  the  Franks 
are  rather  contemptuously  designated; 
and  the  absurd  notion  of  superiority 
over  the  Chrlitians  afTocted  by  the 
Moslems  Is  strikingly  displayed   in 
these    as  in    many  other  instances. 
The  faithful  beggar,  barely  covered 
with  scanty  rags,  and  unclean  with  ftUh, 
thinks  himself  polluted  by  the  contoct 


a  ne  mmtm&rg 
•«  bdksfasih,  ya  Haw%Be  *  is  s 
for  ••  Sowib  fiDO,  ya  8UL- 

He    ■ 
the  oae  of  tbe  wotd  Hawiigea. 
aaawers  to  the  French  s 
thei 

silly  people  in  Fraoee  to 
the  English  aa  a  natioo  of  sfaopkccpcn 
(aMwAoadk),  hea  found  a  worthy 
parallel  in  the  mootha  of  the  beggaia 
of  EgypC  La  hemmx  tapntt  m  ros- 
eomirtmti  and  in  like  manner  the  Moe- 
lems,  however  dmadcd  their  0011& 
tion,  treat  all  Eoropeana  aa  shop- 
keepers, unworthy  of  aspiring  to  tlidr 
own  innate  exoellenoe. 

From  Bcnisoo^ts  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  to  the  Fyo6m9  (see  See- 
tlon  2,  Route  16.)  The  brick  py- 
ramid of  Illabo6n,  at  its  north-east 
entrance,  may  be  seen  from  the  town. 
On  the  opposite  bank  is  the  Wadee 
Byid,  by  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Antony  and  St. 
Paul,  situated  in  the  desert  near  the 
Red  Sea.     (See  lloute  19.) 


ROUTE  21. 

BENisoocp  TO  uintEU. 

Hiles. 
Benisoo^f  to  Aboogtrgeh,  (  W. )     45J 

{Exettrnon  to  Beftnesa^  inland.) 
Aboogirgeh  to  Minich,  (VV  )         37| 

82| 

The  village  of  Dayr  Bydd,  in  an 
island  opposite  Benisoo6f,  so  called 
from  a  neighbouring  convent,  is  in- 
habited by  people  originally  of  the 
tribe  of  Beni-W£sel  Arabs;  whose 
chief,  Shckh  Ibrahim,  was  about  15 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
persons  in  tho  valley  of    the   Nile. 

Some  small  mounds,  called  Tel  e' 
NassAra  and  Tel  e'  Teen,  inland  on 
the  south  of  tho  island,  mark  the  site 
of  ancient  villages  j  and  on  the  oppo- 
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iit«  bank  are  ininy  mounds  of  Imrger 
towns,  whoM  ancient  names  are  un- 
known. 

lament,  between  8  and  S  miles  S. 
of  Benisoo^fy  on  the  river  side,  has 
mounds,  but  no  Testiges  of  ruins,  nor, 
indeed,  anj  relic  of  antiquity,  except 
the  margin  of  a  well.  It  is  called 
Ismcnt  el  Bahr  («  of  the  river  '*),  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isroent  (miscalled 
Stdment)  e'  Oebel  («  of  the  moun- 
tain"), which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  separating  the  Fyo6m  from 
the  vallej  tit  the  Nile.  This  name 
cannot  fik\  to  call  to  mind  Isroendes, 
and  ma  J,  perhaps,  be  the  Shbent  of 
the  Coptic  list  of  towns  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Anisieh,  or  Om  cl  K^emin,  "the 
mother  of  the  mounds,**  the  ancient 
dtj  of  Hercules,  lies  inbnd  to  the 
west.  The  Coptic  name  of  that 
town,  Ehnes  or  Hnes,  is  readily 
traced,  in  the  modem  Anisieh,  as  iu 
position  by  the  lofty  mounds  on  which 
it  sUnds.  That  tliia  is  tlie  site  of 
llcracleopolis  there  is  no  question, 
though  the  Arabic  and  Coptic  names 
bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  4he 
deity,  Sem  or  Com,  the  Egyptian 
Heicules.  It  was  here  tliat  the  ich- 
neumon, the  enemy  of  the  crocodile, 
was  particularly  worsliippod ;  and  tlie 
respect  paid  to  that  animal  by  the 
Ileracleopolites,  the  immediate  neigh- 
hours  of  the  Arsinoite  or  Crocodilo- 
polite  nome.  led,  in  late  times,  during 
the  rule  of  the  Romans,  to  seiious 
disputes,  which  temiinsted  in  blood- 
shed,  and  made  the  contending  par- 
tics  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  sa- 
cred monumenu  of  their  adveruiries. 
And  judging  from  what  IMiny  states 
respecting  the  injuries  done  to  the 
famous  labyrinth,  there  is  more  rea- 
son to  attribute  tlte  destruction  of 
that  building  to  the  superstitious  pre- 
judices of  the  Ileracleopolites,  than 
to  tlie  ordinary  ravages  of  time. 

At  TanseK  Brangrh.  Uibbeh,  Sits, 
and  other  places,  are  the  mounds  of 
old  towns,  with  whose  names  we  are 
unacquainted.        Pococke    supposes 


Brangeh  (or,  as  be  calls  it,  Benm- 
gieh),  to  be  Cynopolis ;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  that  town  waa  farther  to  the 
south.  Bibbeh,  which  has  succeeded 
to  an  ancient  town,  ia  noted  for  a 
Copt  convent,  and  for  an  imasinary 
Moslem  santon,  thence  called  £1  Bib- 
biwee.  This  holy  individual  Is  tha 
offspring  of  a  clever  artifice  of  tha 
Christians;  who,  to  secure  their 
church  from  outrage,  during  the  dis- 
turbances that  formeriy  took  place  in 
Egypt,  gave  out  that  a  Moslem  shekh 
presided  over  and  dwelt  in  its  pra- 
cincU ;  and  the  priesU  to  this  dav  tall 
them  a  heterodox  story  of  his  exploits, 
and  his  wars  against  the  infidtU*  Tha 
name  of  infidel  is  indefinite ;  it  may 
satisfy  the  Moslem  or  the  Christian, 
according  to  bis  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  the  word ;  and  the  pious  false- 
hood is  at  all  events  as  true  as  the  scene 
represented  by  the  picture.  So  well 
indeed  has  it  succeeded,  that  visiu  are 
frequently  paid  by  the  passing  Moa- 
lem  to  the  sanctuary  of  this  revered 
personage ;  he  reads  the  Faff  ha  before 
the  likeness  of  a  man  (though  so 
strictly  forbidden  by  his  religion), 
and  tluit  too  within  the  walls  of  a 
Christian  church ;  and  he  gladly  con- 
tributes a  few  paras  for  the  lamps 
burnt  before  it,  with  the  full  persua- 
sion that  his  voyage  will  be  prospe- 
rous, through  the  good  offices  of  the 
saint.  But  while  the  priest  who  re- 
ceives the  boon  tells  the  pUusible  ule 
of  the  power  of  the  « shekh,**  the  in- 
different spectator,  who  recognises  tha 
usual  represenUtion  of  Si.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  may  smile  at  the 
credulity  and  the  ignorance  of  tha 
donor.  The  conversion  of  St.  George 
into  a  Moslem  saint  may  appear 
stranse  to  an  Englishman ;  but  it  is 
found  to  t>e  far  less  diflicult  to  de- 
ceive an  Egyptian  by  this  clumsy 
imposition,  than  to  persuade  a  Copt 
Christian  that  his  guardian  saint,  with 
the  same  » bite  horse,  greeo  dragon, 
and  other  acceuories,  holds  a  similar 
tutelary  post  in  EngUnd.  Tlie  most 
credulous,  as  well  as  tha  most  rva- 
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lonable  Copt,  immediately  rfjeett 
this  itatement  as  a  glaring  irapoi- 
dtulity ;  and  the  quetdon,  «  What 
can  our  Sc  George  have  to  do  with 
England?'*  might  perplex  the  moet 
plausible,  or  the  most  pious,  of  the 
Crusaders. 

Nearly  opposite  Bibbeh  is  Shekh 
Aboo  Koor,  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Tillage ;  and  beyond  it  the  position  of 
some  old  towns  are  marked  by  the 
mounds  of  Sits,  Miniet  e*  Oeer,  and 
Fe^n.  A  little  higher  up  the  riYer, 
on  the  east  bank,  ^hind  the  island 
that  lies  half  way  between  Feshn  and 
el  Fent,  is  el  Hiybce,  or  Medeenet- 
e*  Ghihi],  where  some  remains  mark 
the  site  of  a  small  town  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  They  consist  of  crude 
brick  wails,  and  remains  of  houses. 
On  the  north  side  is  a  large  mass  of 
building  of  some  height,  founded  on 
the  rock,  but  probably  of  later  date 
than  the  wsDs  of  the  town.  It  is 
built  of  smaller  brick,  and  between 
every  fourth  course  are  layers  of  reeds, 
serving  as  binders.  Behind  this,  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  town,  is  an 
isolated  square  enclosure  surrounded 
by  a  crude  brick  wall;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  it  encloses, 
is  a  grotto  or  cavern  cut  in  the  rock, 
probably  sepulchral,  a  tomb  being 
also  found  between  this  and  the  wall 
of  the  town.  The  tombs  are  pro- 
bably of  a  later  time  than  the  build- 
ings themselves.  Near  the  water's 
edge  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quay ; 
and  some  fragments  of  unsculptured 
blocks  are  met  witli  in  different  places. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  ruins  at  el  Hiybee  is  the  style  of 
the  bricks  in  its  outer  walls  which 
have  two  hieroglyphic  legends  stamped 
upon  them,  sometimes  one  contain- 
ing the  oval  of  a  king,  sometimes 
another,  with  the  name  of  a  high- 
priest  of  Amun. 

That  the  town  existed,  also,  in 
Roman  time  is  proved  by  the  frag- 
ments of  mouldings  found  there. 
Some  of  the  stamped  bricks  have  been 
lately  burnt,  and  used  by   Ahmed 


FkMha  for  some  modem  buildings; 
which  accounta  for  the  unusual  i^ 
pearance  of  burnt  bricks  of  early 
Egyptian  time.  May  this  be  the  dta 
of  AIyi  or  of  Hipponon  ? 

At  Malat^eh  are  other  mounds^ 
and  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Gebel 
Shekh  Embirak  is  an  old  mined  town, 
long  since  deserted,  which  affbrds  one 
of  many  proofs  that  the  Egyptians 
availed  themselves  of  similar  situa- 
tions, with  the  double  view  of  saving 
as  much  arable  land  as  possible,  when 
a  town  could  be  placed  on  an  un- 
productive though  equally  convenient 
spot,  and  of  establishing  a  command- 
ing post  at  the  passes  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Nile. 

Oebel  Shekh  Emb^ak  is  a  lofty 
table  mountain,  approaching  very 
close  to  the  river,  and  detached  from 
tlie  main  chain  of  the  Gebel  d  Bizam, 
which  stretches  far  inland  to  the 
south-east.  AAer  this  follow  a  suc- 
cession of  low  hills  to  Gebel  e'  Tayr. 
A  little  above  £1  Meragha  (or  Meg- 
h^gha),  on  the  same  bank,  is  the 
Higar  e*  SaUm,  or  "stone  of  wel- 
fare," a  rock  in  the  stream  near  the 
shore,  so  called  from  an  idea  of  the 
boatman,  "  that  a  journey  down  the 
Nile  cannot  be  accounted  prosperous 
until  a(\er  they  have  passed  it"  The 
mountains  here  recede  from  the  Nile 
to  the  eastward ;  and  at  Sbar6na  are 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps 
Pseneros  or  Shenero.  Pococke  sup- 
poses it  to  be  Musa  or  M uson.  The 
sites  of  other  towns  may  also  be  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  as  at 
Abs,  three  or  four  miles  inland,  and 
at  Aboo-Girgeh  some  distance  to  the 
south.  A  few  miles  above  Shar6na, 
on  the  east  bank,  is  Kom  Ahmar, 
"  the  red  mound,"  with  the  remains 
of  brick  and  masonry,  perhaps  of 
Muson,  and  a  few  rude  grottoes. 
To  the  east  of  this  are  several  dog 
mummy  pits,  and  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  village,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ham&tha.  At  Jboo  -  Girgeh  (or  Ahoo 
Girg)  are  extensive  mounds.  It  is 
still  a  large  yetfdA  town,  situated  in  a 
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rich  plain  about  two  mnet  from  tb« 
Nile. 

Excaasioy  to  Bxhmxsa  ;  imlamd. 

Inland  to  the  west  ii  Bihmm^  the 
ancient  Oxyrhinchut,  in  Coptic 
Pemge,  which  is  a  ride  of  101  miles 
across  the  fields,  from  Aboo-Uirgeh. 
The  peculiar  worship  of  the  Oxjrhin- 
chus  fish  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  name 
of  this  city ;  and,  from  the  form  of  its 
"pointed  nose,"  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  Mixxeh  or  Mixdek  of 
the  present  day,  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  Coptic  «m^  The  modem 
name  of  the  place  is  Bahnasa  or 
Btonesa,  in  which  some  have  endea- 
voured to  trace  that  of  the  Bemmif  one 
of  the  many  fish  of  the  Nile,  con- 
veniently transformed  into  the oxyrhin- 
chus  for  an  etymological  purpose,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason. 

The  position  of  B^hnesa  is  far  from 
being  advantageous ;  the  Libyan  desert 
having  made  greater  encroachments 
there  than  in  any  part  of  the  valley. 
Downs  of  sand  overgrown  with  bushes 
extend  along  the  edge  of  its  culti- 
vated land  ;  to  the  west  of  which  is  a 
sandy  plain  of  great  extent,  with  a 
gentle  ascent,  towards  the  hills  oi  the 
Libyan  chain ;  and  behind  these  is  a 
dreary  desert.  The  encroachments 
are  not,  however,  to  great  as  Denon 
would  lead  u%  to  suppose,  nor  will  the 
|)eople  of  Behnesa,  as  be  supposes,  be 
driven  by  the  sand  beyond  the  Bahr 
Yoosef.  The  site  of  the  town 
guarantees  the  inhabitants  from  such 
a  catastrophe,  even  if  they  neglect  the 
roost  common  precautions,  and  they 
liave  always  the  means  of  protecting 
themseUes  from  it,  though  the  inva- 
sion of  «and  were  to  increase  by  more 
than  its  usual  ratio. 

On  th«  south  side  are  some  mounds 
covered  with  sand,  on  which  stand 
several  shekhs*  tombs;  and  others, 
consiainff  of  broken  pottery  and  bricks, 
sufficiently  mark  the  site  of  a  large 
town,  wliose  importance  is  proved  by 
the  many  granite  columnsi  fragmeota 


of  cornieea,  mooldinga,  and  altars  that 
lie  scattered  about  Little,  however, 
remains  of  its  early  monuments ;  and 
if  the  stae  of  its  mounds  prodaima  its 
former  extent,  the  appearance  of  its 
modem  houses  and  the  limited  num* 
ber  of  three  mosks  show  its  fkllen 
condition. 

Like  other  towns  B^hnesa  boasts  a 
patron  saint.  He  is  called  e*  Tak* 
r6ory,  and  is  knowu  in  Arab  songs 
and  legendary  ules.  He  is  even  be- 
lieved to  appear  occasionally  to  the 
elect,  outside  his  tomb,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  retinue  of  horsemen, 
but  without  any  ostensible  okject 

The  **  single  column,  with  its  capi- 
tal and  part  of  the  entablature,  show- 
ing it  to  be  a  Augment  of  a  portico 
of  the  composite  order,"  described  by 
Denon,  no  longer  exists,  though  the 
columns  he  mentions  in  the  moska 
msy  still  be  seen.  According  to  an 
account  given  me  in  the  F^o^m,  after 
my  visit  to  B^hnesa,  there  are  some 
caverns  to  the  N.  W.  (7)  oi  the  town, 
and  in  one  of  them  about  eighteen 
columns  arranged  around  the  interior, 
and  sunding  in  water,  which  b  oi 
great  depth,  and  never  dried  up. 
Nearly  opposite  the  door  is  a  niche  or 
recess,  once  (as  they  pretend)  the 
site  of  an  altar  or  a  statue.  Thoofh 
the  authority  of  the  Arabs  may  be 
doubted,  any  one  who  visits  B^bneaa 
may  easily  inquire  about  it,  and  as- 
ceruin  tJ>e  truth. 

B^hnesa  is  still  the  residence  of  a 
governor ;  in  1 823  it  had  a  sarriaon 
of  400  Turkish  soldiers ;  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Mcrolooks  it  enjoyed  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  modern  Egypt. 
The  Bahr  Yoosef  once  passed  through 
the  centre ;  but  the  eastern  portion 
of  tlie  city  of  Oxyrhinchus  is  no 
longer  part  of  B^neea,  and  being 
now  called  SAndofeh,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  distinct  village.  At  the 
period  of  the  Arab  conouest,  B^- 
ncsa  was  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and  of  such  strength  that  of  the 
16/X)0  men,  who  besieged  it,  5,000 
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•re  said  to  have  perished  id  the  as- 
sault 

The  account  of  this  conquest  and  of 
the  prerious  history  of  the  dty,  given 
by  the  Arab  historian  Aboo  Ab- 
dUlahi  ben  Mohammed  el  Mukkari, 
is  more  like  fable  than  a  real  his- 
tory. 

ROUTE  SI.  {continwd.) 

raOM   ABOO-OIRGEH  TO  MfHIXH. 

Above  Aboo-Girgeh  are  el  Kays, 
Aboo-Azees,  and  other  places,  whose 
mounds  mark  the  positions  of  old 
towns.  £1  Kays,  the  Kais  of  the 
Copts,  which  is  laid  down  in  Coptic 
MSS.  between  Nikafar  and  Oxy- 
rhinchus,  istlie  ancient  Cynopolis,  the 
'<  City  of  the  Dogs ;  '*  and  itb  worthy 
of  remuk,  that  one  of  the  principal 
repositories  of  dog  mummies  is  found 
on  the  opposite  bank,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hamitha.  It  was  not  unusuid 
for  a  city  to  bury  its  dead,  as  well  as 
its  sacred  animals,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Nile ;  provided  the  mountains 
were  near  'the  river,  or  a  more  con- 
venient spot  offered  itself  for  the  con- 
struction of  catacombs  than  in  their 
own  vicinity;  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
branch  of  the  Nile  has  been  stopped 
in  this  spot,  which  once  flowed  to  the 
west  of  el  Kays  ;  and  this  would  ac- 
cord with  the  position  of  Cynopolis, 
in  an  island,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  account  for  the  statement  of  el 
Mukkari  that  el  Kays  was  on  the 
east  bank.  Co,  which  Ptolemy  places 
opposite  Cynopolis,  should  be  some 
miles  inland  to  the  west  Beni- 
Mohammed-el-Kofo6r  has  succeeded 
to  the  old  Nikafar  mentioned  in  the 
Coptic  MSS.  It  was  above  Kais; 
but  another  town,  called  Taroma,  is 
placed  by  them  between  Cynopolis 
and  Oxyrhinchus. 

In  the  hills  behind  Shekh  Hauan, 
on  the  east  bank,  are  extensive  lime- 
stone quarries.     Near  them  arc  some 


crude  brick  remaina,  with  broken 
pottery ;  and  in  a  chapel  or  niche  in 
the  rock  is  a  Christian  inscription. 
A  singular  isolated  rock  stands  in  the 
plain  behind  Netlet  e*  Shekh  Has- 
san; and  similar  solitary  masses  of 
rock,  left  by  the  stone-cutters,  are 
met  with  to  the  south,  with  other 
quarries,  and  a  few  small  tomhf. 
About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
south  of  Nezlet  e*  Shekh  Hassan  are 
the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  village;  and 
iu  the  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wadee  e*  Serar^eh,  are  an  old  station, 
or  fort,  and  another  village.  The 
river  here  makes  a  considerable  bend 
to  the  west,  leaving  two  large  islands 
on  the  eastern  side  opposite  Gol6- 
sanelu  Near  the  latter  village  Po- 
cocke  saw  two  rows  of  stone,-«bout 
SO  feet  long,  under  the  water,  ap- 
parently the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall ;  but  I  could  find  no  traces  of 
them,  though  it  is  possible  that  at  the 
low  Nile  they  may  still  be  discernible, 
and  Gol6saneh  may  occupy  the  site 
of  an  old  town. 

On  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
hills,  at  the  mouth  of  Wadee  e*  Dayr^ 
are  some  limestone  quarries.  Their 
principal  interest  always  consisted  in 
two  painted  grottoes  of  the  early  time 
of  Pihahraen,  the  son  of  Remeses  the 
Great,  the  last  king  of  the  18th  dy- 
nasty. One  of  them  has  unfortu- 
nately been  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  other  has  already  lost  its 
portico,  and  is  threatened  with  the 
fate  of  its  companion.  It  is  very 
small,  measuring  only  7  paces  by  4, 
inside,  but  very  interestins  from  the 
subjects  it  contains,  and  fVom  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  rock 
temple,  or  chapel,  of  the  adjoining 
quarries.  Tlie  portico  was  in  anti$ 
witli  two  columns,  one  of  which  was 
standing  two  or  tliree  years  ago ;  and 
it  received  the  name  of  Babdyn,  "the 
two  doors,'*  from  its  double  entrance. 
Athor  was  the  presiding  deity. 

This  custom  of  placing  quarries 
and  other  localities,   under   the  pe- 
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culiar  protection  of  tome  god,  was 
obterred  by  the  Egyptsani  from  the 
ewlictt  to  the  UUMt  periods;  the 
quarries  of  Toora-Misarab,  and  the 
hills  of  the  pyramids  were  under 
their  tutelary  deity;  and  the  Latin 
inscription  of  Caracmlb  at  Aiouan 
speaks  of  **  Jupiter- A mmon,  Ce- 
nubis,  and  Juno,  under  whose 
guardiansliip  the  hill  was  placed*** 
where  new  quarries  had  been  opened. 

Round  the  comer  of  the  rock  out- 
side this  grotto,  king  Remeses  III.» 
the  fourth  successor  of  Pthahmen,  is 
represented  with  the  crocodile-headed 
god  Savak  and  Athor,  receiving  the 
honourable  distinction  of  **  president 
of  the  assemblies  ;**  and  at  the  side  arc 
two  large  oyals  of  the  tame  Pharaoh* 

On  tlie  south  side  of  Wadee  e' 
Dajr  are  vestiges  of  a  small  town, 
and  near  it  tome  tombs  and  quarried 
rocks. 

A  ruined  wall  of  crude  brick 
ascends  tlie  low  northern  ettremity  of 
the  Gtfbel  e*  Tayr ;  and  tome  dis- 
tance further  up  to  the  east,  near  the 
spot  where  the  mountain  road  de- 
scends into  the  Wadee  e*  Dajrr,  about 
£.  S.  E.  from  the  convent,  it  a  bed 
of  trap  rock,  rarely  met  with  in  the 
ralley  of  the  Nile.  The  wall  appears 
again  at  the  ravine  called  Wadee  el 
Agoos,  four  or  five  miles  further 
south,  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  presently. 

Inland,  on  tl>e  west  bank,  nearly 
opposite  e*  Serar^eh,  and  the  mouth 
of  Wadee  e*  Dayr,  is  tlie  town  of 
Saroalood,  wliose  name  and  mounds 
proclaim  the  former  existence  of  an 
ancient  town,  and  whose  lofty  mi- 
naret is  looked  upon  as  a  dkef 
<r<p«(rrt  of /(//(i A  architecture.  The 
builder  of  it  is  reported  to  be  the 
same  who  made  that  of  Osioot. 

The  convent  of  Sitteb  (Siuina) 
Matiam  el  Adra,  **  Our  Lady  Mary 
the  Virgin,'*  hence  called  Dayr  el 
Adra,  and  by  tome  Dayr  el  Buk- 
kar,  «of  the  pulley,*  sUods  on  the 
flat  summit  of  the  Gebel  e*  Tayr 
on  the  cast  bank.     It  b  inhabited 


by  Copfs,  who  ftcqneotly  dncend 
from  these  lofty  and  prcdpitoua  cliA 
to  the  river,  and  swimming  off  to  a 
passing  boat  on  inflated  skins,  beg  for 
charity  fnm  th«  traveller,  not  with- 
out  being  sometimes  roughly  handled 
by  the  Arab  boatmen.  The  impor* 
tunity  of  land  beggars  erery  one  hat 
experienced  ;  but  these  water  mta- 
dicants  will  be  found  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  fraternity ;  and  long  be- 
fore an  European's  boat  cornea  abreast 
of  the  convent,  the  cry  of  <«  ana 
CkrtMtUn  ya  Uawigee"  fnm  the 
water  announces  their  approach. 

Here  ends  the  district  of  Beniaootf. 

GtUl  «*  Ta^,  ••  the  mountain  of  tba 
bird,**  has  a  strange  legendary  tale  au 
tached  to  it  A 11  the  birds  of  the 
country  are  reported  to  assemble  an* 
niudly  at  this  mountain ;  and,  after 
having  selected  one  of  their  number, 
to  remain  there  till  the  following  year, 
they  fly  away  into  Africa,  and  only 
return  to  release  their  comrade,  and 
substitute  another  in  his  place.  The 
story  isprobabW  only  another  verrion  of 
that  mentioned  by  ^lian,  who  spMki 
of  two  hawks  being  deputed  by  the 
rest  of  the  winged  community  to  go 
to  certain  desert  islands  near  Libya, 
for  no  very  definite  purpose. 

Between  three  and  four  miles  S. 
of  the  convent  is  the  Gimt  (or  Hoft) 
W  jI^oob,  •«  the  dyke  (wall)  of  the  okl 
man,**  or  rather  ''old  woman,**  already 
noticed.  It  is  built  across  the 
ravine,  which  is  called  after  it 
Wadee  el  Agoos,  and  is  evidently  In- 
tended  to  prevent  any  approach  from 
the  desert  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  built  by 
an  ancient  Egyptian  queen,  whoee 
name  was  Delooka,  and  to  have  ex* 
tended  from  the  sea  to  Asouan,  at 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land  on 
either  bank.  I  have  myself  found 
vestiges  of  it  in  the  Fyoom  ;  and  on 
the  east  I  have  traced  itt  course  along 
the  cliffs  that  approach  the  Nile,  not 
only  at  e*  Serar^h  and  Wadee  el 
Agoos,  but  at  Oebel  Sbekh  EmbArak, 
Sbekh   TimAy,  Asooaa,   and    other 
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place.     I  have  even  met  with  it  in 
the  cultiYAted  land  to  the  east  of  Be- 
noob  el  Hamim,  and  to  the  north- 
east of  Koot ;  but  from  the  present 
increased  extent  of  the  inundation, 
fbw  traces  are  left  of  its  existence  in 
the  low  lands,  which,  though  they 
once  marked  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
now  form  part  of  the  cultivated  plain 
of  Egypt     That  this  wall  was  raised 
to  check  the  incursions  of  thoje  rob- 
ben  par  exctUencB,  the  Arabs  (for  the 
deseru  were  formerly,  as  now,   in- 
habited by  similar  wandering  tribes), 
is  highly  probable ;  and  the  object  of 
it  was  evidently  to  prevent  an  ingress 
ftom  that  quarter,  since  it  extends 
idong  the  opening  of  the  ravines,  and 
is  not  carried  over  those  cliffs,  whose 
perpendicular  faces  being  precipitous 
and  impassable,  obviated  the  necessity 
of  its  continuation.      Diodorus  says 
that  Sesostris  "erected  a  wall  along 
the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians 
and   Arabs,    which    extended    from 
Felusium,  by  the  desert,  to  Heliopo- 
lis,   being    in   length    1500   stadia" 
(about  173}  English  miles) ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  tlie  Gisr  el  Agoos 
may  be  a  continuation  of  the  one  he 
mentions.      But  the  observation   of 
Voltaire,    '*s*il    construisit  ce  mur 
pour    n*etre    point    vol 6,   c*est  une 
grande  prdsomption  qu*il  n*alla  pas 
lui>mSme  voler  les  autres  nations,*'  is 
by  no  means  just,  unless  the  fortified 
stations  built  by  the  Romans  in  the 
desert  for  the  same  purpose  are  proofs 
of  the  weakness  of  that  people.     The 
Arabs  might    plunder    the  peasant 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  foresee  or  prevent  their  ap- 
proach;   and  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  these  wanderers  is 
aware  of  the  inutility   of  pursuing 
them  in  an  arid  desert  with  an  armed 
force.     Besides,  a  precaudon  of  this 
kind  obliged  them  to  resort  to  the 
towns  to  purchase  com ;    and  thus 
the  construction  of  a  wall  had  the 
double  advanuge  of  preventing  the 
plunder  of  the  peasant,  and  of  render- 


ing  the  Arabs  dependent  upon  "Egjpt 
for  the  supplies  necessity  forced  ^em 
to  purchase ;  nor  did  the  govemment 
incur  the  expense  of  paying  their 
chiefs,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  deter 
them  from  hostility. 

At  the  Gisr  el  Agoos  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Tillage;  and 
above  the  town  of  Gebel  e'  Tayr  are 
some  grottoes. 

Two  miles  beyond  this  is  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town,  now  called  TihnehfQr 
Tehneh  oo  Mehneh,  lu  lofly  and  ex- 
tensive mounds  lie  at  the  mouth  of 
Wadee  Tehneh,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  river,  under  an  isolated 
rocky  eminence  of  the  eastern  chain 
of  hills,  whose  precipitous  limestone 
cliSi  overhang  the  arable  land  that 
separates  them  from  the  Nile. 

Above  a  rough  grotto  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  town, 
is  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  which,  from  the 
word  Ac6ris  in  the  third  line,  appears 
to  indicate  the  position  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  This,  however,  is  not 
certain.  Ac6ris,  the  individual  who 
put  up  the  dedication,  may  have  had 
tlie  same  name  without  its  proving 
any  thing  respecting  the  site  of  the 
city ;  though  probability  is  in  favour 
of  T6hneh  marking  the  site  of  Ac6ris. 

Tlie  inscription  is 

THEPBA  21 A  ED  SnTOAEMAIOT 
e£OTEni4>ANOT2M£rAAOTETXAPI- 

2T0T 
AKaPlZEPrEfi2I2IAIMfiXIAA12aTE- 

IPAI 

**  For  the  irelfkre  of  King  Ptolemy,  the 
God  Epiphanet,  the  Great  Eucharlttet,'AcA- 
rii  the  Son  of  ErgeuR,  to  Isle  Mochias,  So- 
teira  (the  Saviour  Ooddeu.).** 

On  one  side,  below  the  inscription, 
is  the  figure  of  a  goddess ;  on  the  other 
that  of  a  god,  probably  Osiris ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  intended  that  the  king 
should  be  introduced  in  the  centre, 
oflfering  to  the  two  seated  deities. 

Above  this  is  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
in  the  rock,  leading  to  a  grotto, 
which  has  a  niche,  but  no  sculptures. 
Following  the    path  to  the    south. 
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•Jong  the  western  face  of  the  cliffs, 
you  come  to  a  tablet  of  Remeses  III., 
receiving  the  falchion  from  the  hand 
of  the  crocodile-beaded  god  Savak,  or 
Savak-Re,in  the  presence  of  Amun ; 
and, beyond  this  is  a  large  oval,  the 
fMWMii  of  the  same  Pharaoh. 

lleturning  thence  to  the  south  side 
of  the  isolatrd  rock  tliat  stands  above 
the  town,  you  perceive,  at  tlie  upper 
part  of  it,  two  figures  in  high  relief, 
each  holding  a  horse.  They  represent 
two  Roman  emperors  (rather  than 
Castor  and  Pollux,  as  some  have 
imagined),  and  between  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  another  figure, 
perhaps  of  a  god. 

The  base  of  this  hill  is  perforated 
with  tombs,  some  of  which  have  Greek 
inscriptions,  with  the  names  of  their 
owners.  At  the  door  of  one  I  ob- 
senred  a  Roman  figure  standing  l>e. 
fore  an  altar,  who  holds  in  one  hand 
some  twigs,  and  apparently  presents 
incense  with  the  other.  Within  is 
the  same  person  and  his  son  before 
four  gods,  but  without  hieroglyphics ; 
and  the  architecture  of  the  grotto  is 
more  Roman  than  Egyptian.  It  was 
closed  as  usual  with  folding-doors, 
secured  by  a  bolt.  There  is  al»o  a 
figure  of  the  god  Kilus  bringing 
oflerings  and  a  bull  for  sacrifice. 

In  one  of  theM>  tombs  is  an  en- 
chorial inkcription  much  defaced ; 
and  some  have  mouldings  and  oma- 
roenial  devices  of  Roman  time. 

Near  the  above- mentioned  grotto, 
and  below  the  i»olated  rock  overhang- 
ing the  town,  is  a  niche  of  Roman 
time,  with  the  remaini  of  a  mutilated 
figure  in  relief  within  it ;  and  on 
either  side  of  it  is  this  Grrek  in- 
scription, — 

rPAMMMATA  AXPHMATI2TX>X  EX2H, 
which  show%  that  people  made  mis* 
takes  in  orthography  in  those  times 
as  at  the  prvMriit  day.  AI»out  700 
fret  to  the  touth  of  thik  iwlated  rock 
are  other  gruttoes ;  I  lien  a  small 
quarry  at  tite  point  of  the  hill ;  luni- 
ing  rouiid  which  to  the  right,  you 
enter  a  ravine,  and  on  reaching  tbt 


mountain  summit  to  tb«  aootb-weat. 
you  come  to  sonae  curious  trencbct 
and  workings  in  stone.  During  th« 
ascent  you  pass  some  creTicet  in  th« 
rock,  incrusted  with  a  thin  deposit  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  lime,  btr« 
and  there  assuming  astalactitic  form ; 
and  besides  the  nunimulitaa  that 
abound  there,  I  obeenred  a  nautiloa 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
other  fossils. 

The  trenches  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
are  curious,  from  their  showing  a 
peculiar  mode  of  opening  a  quarry, 
and  hewing  square  blocks  of  stone ; 
another  instance  of  which  is  met  with 
near  tlie  N.  W.  angle  of  the  second 
pyramid  of  Gceseh.  They  began  by 
levelling  the  surface  of  the  rock  to 
the  extent  admitted  by  the  naturt  of 
tlie  ground,  or  the  intended  site  of 
the  quarry,  and  this  space  they  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  treitch,  forminff  a 
parallelogram,  with  one  of  iu  sidea 
open,  to  faciiiute  the  removal  of  the 
stones,  lliey  then  cut  other  parallel 
trenches  along  its  entire  length,  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  a)%art,  and  others 
at  right  angles  to  tliem,  until  the 
whole  was  divided  into  squares.  The 
blocks  were  then  cut  off*  according  to 
their  required  thickness.  One  of  the 
quarries  of  Telmeh  has  been  divided  in 
this  manner,  and  the  outer  trenches 
of  two  others  have  been  traced,  even 
to  the  depth  of  21  feet  in  p^rts,  though 
their  direction  is  less  regular  tlian  in 
the  former.  In  this  the  trenches  are 
about  1  \  and  2  feet  broad,  and  the 
squares  measure  from  6l  to  7  feet  1 
inch  each  way  ;  the  whole  leugth  of 
the  quarry  being  1 26  feet  by  32  feet 
in  breadth  ;  and  so  conveniently  is  it 
pi jced,  that  the  stones,  when  separated 
from  the  rock,  were  rolled  down  to 
the  valley  beneath,  without  the  trouble 
of  can  iage.  The  division  into  squares 
enabled  thvm  to  take  off*  a  succession 
of  blocks  of  tlie  same  dimensions; 
and  layer  afWr  layer  wap  removed, 
according  to  tl>e  depth  of  tlie  quarry, 
which  continued  to  be  worked  down- 
wards, as  long  as  the  rock  remaitied 
o 
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fOod>  K  iicffc  cifciuar  paoc^t  vers 
ici|iiiicd  nor  tztt  omti  of  CMptiw  of 
colaacuis»  tbcr  had  cclr  to  rcoad  off 
the  tew  DBS  ;  aad  tba  was  ti'iAtiTy 
dooe  in  wme  ixufiaaces  at  tbe  qajtrrr 

Oa  the  soonnit  of  tbe  hilk«  about 
500  ferC  to  tbc  sooth  of  thor  tRBcbes* 
the  stooe  has  been  quarried  to  a  great 
eiteot ;  and  about  iOO  fint  from  the 
edge  of  the  cli&  orerhangnig  the  ca!- 
tirated  lazid  are  sone  chambers  sank 
in  the  rock*  two  of  «hkb  are  coated 
with   red   stucco.     One  of  these  b 
round,  and  measures  17  feet  in  dia- 
meter,    ft  has  a  doorway  leading 
into  it,  from  a  staircase  comma nicat- 
ing  with  some  small  rooms ;  and  on 
one  side  is  a  ledge  or  hollow,  as  if  in- 
tended  for  a  water-wheel.     The  oiher 
is  square :  it  has  a  flight  of  7  steps 
leading  down  into  it  from  the  top, 
and  appears  to  hare  been  a  reservoir 
to  hold  water  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men.      It   was  doubtless    filled    hr 
buckets  lowered  from  the  brow  of  the 
cliff  to  the   water  beluw,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  being  made  in  this  spot, 
close  to  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
hills,  which  riw  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  400  or  500  feet  above  the  plain. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  Nile  for- 
merly ran  immediately  below  them, 
and  eren  now,  during  the  inundation, 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  5  feet  4  inches 
at   their  base,  covering  the   narrow 
strip  of  alluvial  soil  it  has  deposited 
between  them  and  its  retiring  channel. 
On  the  south  of  tlie  reservoir  is 
anotlier  square  chamber,  like  all  the 
others,    cut   in  tlie    rock.       In   the 
centre  of  it  is  a  four-sided  isolated 
mass,  having  an  arched  door  or  open- 
ing  on  each   face,   which   probably 
once  supported  the  centre  of  the  roof; 
for  they  were  doubtless  all  covered 
over ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  this 
chamber  are  2  niches,  and  another  on 
the  east.     Adjoining  its  south-west 
comer  Is  a  square  pit 

l*he  story  of  the  300  ravens  that 
aisemble  over  this  spot  every  year, 
in  the  month  of  Reb^'eh-'l-owel,  and 


after 

oics.  ir  awny  id  the  deKrt»  is  c?i- 
dcndy  Another  vcnmi  of  the  tak  of 
GcM  e*  Ta:Tr,  abcndy  i 
IntheaaraHlBorthei 
c^  Acvffis  are  aoaae  Uo^s  of  i 
two  of  which  If  wiiilili  ahan;  but  I 
coald  iMt  find  any  srith  inscripdoos ; 
nor  was  there  any  thin^  of  intcreM  in 
the  jETOOocs  on  the  K.  £.  side  of  th« 
WadteTehnch. 

Inland,  on  the  oppwite  bank  it 
Taha.  or  Taha  el  Amoodayn*  in  Cop- 
tic Toah&  once  said  to  have  been  a 
large  places  equal  in  siae  to  Minieh, 
and  known  in  the  time  of  Mnrad  Bey 
as  the  residence  of  a  powerful  dudf 
called    Hagec   AU    of   Tiha.      Its 
mounds  stall  mark  it  as  the  succeaaor 
of  an  ancieut  town,  aa  well  aa  ths 
epithet  ** d  €moodmfu^^  "of  the  two 
,  columns.*     It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Theodosiou,  and  appears 
'  from  some  Coptic  and  Arabic  MSS. 
\  to  have  been   distinguished   from   a 
:  village  of   the   same  name  beyond 
t  0>hmoonayn,  by  the  additional  title 

of  Medrfmek,  «•  the  city." 
I  There  i«  nothing  worth  noticing 
between  Tehneh  and  Minieh.  The 
latter  town  is  a  Bemder,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  K4shef  or  Nazer,  who  is 
under  Uie  governor  of  Benisoo^f.  It 
was  long  the  residence  of  Abdee 
Kashef,  well  known  to  Europeans  for 
his  courteous  and  amiable  character, 
and  esteemed  no  less  by  them  than  by 
Turks  and  native  Egyptians.  In  18SS 
he  was  removed  to  the  government  of 
Dongola,  where  he  was  killed  in  an 
affray  with  some  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  had  mutinied  in  consequence  of 
thfir  pay  having  been  withheld  by  the 
government. 

Minieh  has  a  market,  held  every 
Sunday,  and  baths.  Though  some 
travellers  have  spoken  of  baths  here 
of  Roman  date,  I  could  find  none 
but  of  Moslem  construction.  They 
are  not  even  of  Saracenic  time ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  prevent  their 
enjoying  a  reputation  for  the  mar- 
vellous, and  they  are  said  to  commu- 
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nicttc  by  a  passage  under  the  Nile 
with  Shckh  Timay.  The  palace,  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  was  Iniilt 
by  the  Memlooks,  and  repaired  by 
Abdee  Kashef;  in  whose  time  the 
gardens  belonging  to  hit  bouse,  and 
two  others  outside  the  town,  were 
kept  up  with  great  care,  to  the  infi- 
nite satisfaction  of  the  people,  who 
were  allowed  to  frequent  thera. 

Minieh  is  generally  styled  Miniet 
ebn  Khase^b,  which  is  the  name 
giren  it  by  Ebn  Said.  It  was  also 
called  Monieh,  and  according  to  some, 
Miniet  ebn  Fusacel ;  and  they  pie- 
tend  that  tradition  speaks  of  a  Greek 
king  of  the  place,  named  Kasim.  In 
Coptic  it  is  called  Moon^,  or  Tm6n^ 
and  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  Thm6n^ 
signifying  **  tlie  abode.'*  It  is  from 
the  word  Mon£,  **  mansion,**  as  Cham- 
pollion  obsenres,  that  the  Arabic 
Miniek,  or  Miniet  (by  abbreviation 
Aftf ),  so  frequently  applied  to  Egyp- 
tian  villages,  has  been  derived. 

Leo  Africanus  says,  *<  Minieh,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a  very  neat 
town,  built  in  the  lime  of  the  Monlems, 
by  Khaseeb,  who  was  appointed  go- 
vernor under  the  ralipluite  of  Oagdad. 
It  abounds  in  every  kind  of  fruit, 
which,  though  sent  to  Cairo,  cannot, 
on  account  of  the  distance,  arrive 
fresh  in  that  city,  being  170  miles  off. 
It  boasts  many  handsome  buildings, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments.  Tlie  inhabitants  arv 
wealthy,  and  commercial  speculation 
induces  them  to  travel  even  as  far  as 
the  kingdom  of  Soodan.** 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  mosk,  near 
the  rivrr,  are  a  few  fragments  of 
Roman 'Greek  architecture.  Within 
are  several  granite  and  marble  co- 
lumns, some  i*uh  Corinthian  capitals; 
an«l  the  de«out  believe  that  water 
fiow^  spontjineously  every  Friday  from 
one  of  rlteir  slisft*,  for  ilie  benefit  of 
the  f4itliful.  A  temple  of  Anubis 
has  t>een  said  by  some  tmvellers  to 
have  stood  here,  but  1  know  not  oo 
what  auihortty  ;  and  there  are  not  any 
grounds  for  supposing  Mlolch  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  site  of  the  ancieiit  CynopoUa. 
A  shekb*s  tomb,  overshadowed  by  a 
sycamore  tree  on  the  N.  tide  of  the 
town,  used  to  have  a  picturcaque 
effect,  when  the  numerous  figures  on 
the  bank,  and  boata  on  th«  livcr,  gave 
a  life  to  the  scene  no  longer  witOMeed 
at  BtHnieh ;  and  at  the  other  ettre* 
mity  is  a  manufactory  (vcrsAdl)  ea- 
tablislicd  by  the  Pasha  a  few  yean 
ago,  which  has  a  prettier  appearaoca 
than  the  generality  of  these  unsightly 
buildings. 


ROUTE  M. 

sifxiBH  TO  oaionr. 

Mllas. 
Minieh  to  Beni  Hassan  {gr^t- 

toe$),  (E.)-         -         -         -  15 
Anlino<<,  (E.)  -         -         -  15 

Tel  el  A  mama,  (pnOou)  (E.)  10 
Manfaloot,  (W.)      -         .         -29) 
Osioot,  (winding  very   much), 
(W.)         ....«_ 

Mj 

At  the  projecting  comer  of  tha 
mountain,  opposite  Minieh,  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  town,  which  standa 
on  either  side  of  a  ravine.  Above  it 
are  tombs,  which,  like  the  houses,  ara 
built  of  crude  brick.  Tbcj  are  not 
of  early  Egyptian  dste ;  and,  judging 
from  their  appeals  nee  and  the  ab- 
sence of  bitumen,  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  Christian  time, —  a  coi^Jectnre 
partly  confirmed  by  the  Coptic  eba- 
racters  now  and  then  met  with  oo  the 
stucco.  But  the  town,  though  inha- 
bited at  a  later  period  by  Christians, 
succeeded,  like  most  of  those  in 
Egypt,  to  one  of  earlier  date;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  stone,  bearing  part 
of  the  name  and  figure  of  an  ancient 
;  king,  would  have  removed  all  doubts 
on  this  head,  if  any  had  really  eiisted. 
Tlie  Egyptians  invariably  built  a 
small  town,  or  fort,  on  the  ascent  of 
the  mountains  on  the  east  hank, 
wherever  the  accessibia  slogM  of  the 
o8 
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bills  approached  the  cultiTated  plain, 
and  left  a  narrow  passage  between  it 
and  tlje  Nile;  as  may  be  seen  at 
Shekb  Emb&rak,  Gebel  e*  Tayr, 
Tehneb,  Kom-Ahmar,  Isbiyda,  and 
several  other  places ;  having  the  two- 
fold object  of  guarding  these  passes, 
and  of  substituting  the  barien  rock, 
as  a  foundation  to  their  houses,  for 
the  more  useful  soil  of  the  arable  land. 

The  modern  cemetery  of  Minieh  is 
at  Zowyet  el  M^tc^n,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  between  Sooidee  and  Kom- 
Ahmar.  Thrice  eveiy  year  they  pay 
a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  tombs,  in 
the  months  of  Showdl  (Eed  e*  Sog- 
heir),of  Zulhdg(Eedcl  Kebe^r),  and 
Regeb.  The  visit  lasts  7  days;  the 
15th  of  the  month,  or  the  full  moon, 
being  the  principal  day.  The  mode 
of  ferrying  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
accompanied  by  the  ululations  of  wo- 
men,  and  the  choice  of  a  cemetery  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  cannot 
fail  to  call  to  mind  tlie  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  remaik- 
able  that  they  have  not  selected  a  spot 
immediately  in  front  of  the  toivn,  but 
have  preferred  one  near  the  tombs  of 
their  pagan  pi edecessors.  It  was  the 
old  Egyptian  custom  of  ferrying  over 
the  dead  that  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Charon  and  tlie  Styx,  which  Diodorus 
very  consistently  traces  from  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies  of  Egypt  —  See 
abooe,  p.  204. 

At  Sooddee  is  a  rum  distillery 
belonging  to  the  Pasha.  It  was 
formerly  superintended  by  an  Italian 
named  Domenico;  who,  finding  his 
profits  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tions, quitted  the  service  of  the  Pasha; 
and  the  lum  was  thenceforward  en- 
trusted to  a  native,  without  waiting 
for  permission  from  the  PropheL 
Hereabouts  are  several  extensive 
sugar  plantations.  Sooddee  has  pro- 
bably succeeded  to  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town.  It  has  mounds,  and  a 
few  stones  of  old  buildings;  and 
above,  at  the  corner  of  the  mountain, 
are  some  grottoes,  or  tombs,  in  the 
rock. 


About  two  milet  beyond  SooAdee 
are  some  old  limestone  quarries ;  and 
at  Kom  Akmar  are  the  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town.  Its  name  signifies  the 
**  red  mound,'*  which  it  has  received 
from  the  quantity  of  pottery  that  lies 
scattered  over  it,  and  the  burnt  walls 
of  its  crude  brick  houses.  In  the 
limestone  hills  above  the  old  town 
are  several  sepulchral  grottoes,  with 
sculptures  representing  agricultural 
scenes  and  other  subjects,  common  in 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs.  In  one  of 
them  are  two  boats,  or  barii,  of  m 
peculiar  construction,  with  a  double 
mast,  aud  three  rudders,  which,  from 
the  appearance  of  their  folding  sail, 
resemble  a  Chinese  boat  more  nearly 
than  any  met  with  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  These  tombs  are  in 
two  tiers,  ono  in  the  upper,  and 
another  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hill. 
The  latter  are  very  ancient,  having 
the  names  of  Shofo  (Suphis,  or 
Cheops),  Papa,  and  otiiers  of  that 
eai  ly  time ;  while  some  of  those  in 
the  upper  tier,  judging  from  the  style 
of  the  ticulptuies,  appear  to  date  in 
the  time  of  the  I8(h  dynasty.  This, 
too,  is  a  respectable  antiquity,  not 
less  tlian  ISCO  or  1400  years  before 
our  era. 

It  is  uncertain  of  what  place  Kom 
Ahmar  occupies  the  site.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  Muson  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  Alabastron  may  liave 
stood  here ;  end  this  seems  con- 
firmed by  information  I  leceived 
from  the  Arabs  in  my  last  visit  to 
Egypt,  who  had  found  an  alabaster 
quarry  in  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east, about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
march  inland,  to  which  an  ancient 
road  leads  from  the  Nile. 

That  Alabastron  was  not,  as  fre- 
quently supposed,  in  the  desert,  is 
sufRciently  shown  by  Pliny,  and  by 
an  inscription  I  found  on  a  rock  in 
Wadee  Foakhe^r,  stating  the  writer 
to  hove  been  a  native  of  that  town. 
Ptolemy,  too,  merely  gives  it  on  in- 
land 'po>ition,  like  Hcrmopolis,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile;  and  h«  nwkes  the  same  dif- 
ference in  longitude  between  it  and 
Ac(^rif,  an  between  Coptoe  and 
Thebee. 

A  short  disUnce  beyond  Kdm  Ah- 
mar  is  Metdhara;  and  in  the  hills 
near  it  are  some  curious  sepulchral 
grottoes  little  known.  Thej  are  said 
to  have  the  names  of  old  kings,  and 
a  singular  instance  of  columns  sur- 
mounted bj  capitals  in  the  form  of 
the  full-blown  lotus.  And  licre  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  usual 
belUformed  capiuls,  frequently  said 
to  represent  the  lotus,  are  uken  from 
the  papyrus. 

At  Sharira,  on  the  west  bank,  are 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town. 
About  one  mile  beyond  Welad  Nosf  r, 
on  the  east  bank,  are  some  grottoes, 
without  sculpture;  and  two  miles 
further,  the  celebrated  grottoes  of 
Bent  Hassan,  They  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Speos  Artemidos, 
•*  the  Grotto  of  Diana,'*  tl>e  Bubastis 
of  the  Egyptians.  This,  however,  is 
found  to  be  in  a  small  vnllcy  upwards 
of  two  miles  to  the  south,  a«  I  shall 
presently  hare  occasion  to  obsenre. 

^emt  Hassan,  —  Tlie  grottoes  (or, 
as  they  are  indiscriminately  called, 
tombs,  catacombs,  or  caves)  of  Beni 
Hassan  are  excavated  in  the  rock,  at 
the  side  of  the  hills  tliat  overhang  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  The  bank  l>elow»  a 
detritus  offtand  and  gravel,  hat  been  cut 
through  by  the  river,  which  formerly 
encroached  on  this  side,  but  which  hM 
again  rvtired  to  the  westward,  to  the 
great  Inconvenience  of  tiavellers, 
who,  when  the  wMter  is  low,  are 
obliged  to  walk  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  their  cangia 
can  approach,  unless  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  small  rowing 
boat  to  take  them  through  the  shallow 
clianneU  to  the  s|>ot.  Even  when 
the  channels  are  all  dry,  in  May  and 
June,  the  shortest  walk  is  about  1 1 
mile,  from  opposite  Karm  Aboo 
Omar ;  it  is  tiferefore  advisable,  in 
hot  weallier,  to  set  off  very  early,  and 
to  return  in  the  ereoing,  taking  water 


and  provisioni.  Tl>e  SpfCM  Arttml- 
dos  may  lie  seen  the  tame  day,  either 
before  or  after  the  grottoca  of  Beni 
Hassan,  by  those  who  art  satisfied 
with  a  hurried  eiamination  of  their 
interesting  paintings:  but  the  walk 
is  long,  and  in  hot  weather  disagree- 
able ;  so  that  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
visi!  to  the  Speos  till  the  neit  day. 
The  best  and  nearest  point  for  land- 
ing is  to  the  westward  of  the  village 
of  Beni  Hassan,  which  lies  half  way 
between  it  and  the  Nile.  In  coming 
down  the  river,  the  Speoa  should  be 
seen  first. 

The  ancient  approach  to  the  grot- 
toes of  Beni  Hassan  was  evidently 
from  the  westward :  roads  of  con- 
siderable breadth  lead  to  them,  up 
the  slope  of  the  hill  from  the  bank, 
and  they  are  readily  distinguished  by 
the  stones  ranged  un  either  side,  as  in 
the  roads  made  by  the  ancients  across 
tlie  desert,  and  before  some  of  the 
tombs  of  Thebes. 

Tliese  stones  consist  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  large  rounded  boul- 
ders, which  abound  here;  and  which 
are  not  met  with,  in  such  numbers  at 
least,  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley. 
They  are  calcareous,  and  full  of 
shells,  containing  much  silex,  very 
heavy  and  hard,  and  externally  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  1  observed  simi- 
lar boulders  in  hortsontal  beds,  like 
flints  in  chalk,  on  the  mountain  behind 
Sherg  Sele^n,  where  the  decay  of  the 
stratum  in  which  they  lie  has  In  some 
places  di%engaged  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  same  has  happened  in 
remote  ages  at  Beni  Has«an,  and  that 
these  stones  were  originally  in  similar 
beds. 

llie  grottoes  are  cut  in  one  of  the 
strata,  which  was  found  to  be  best 
suited  for  similar  excavations;  and 
from  the  subjects  and  hieroglyphics 
on  the  walls,  they  were  evidently  in- 
tended  for  sepulchral  purposes.  The 
variety  of  the  scenes  represented  in 
thetn  are  particularly  interesting; 
and  if  the  style  and  proportions  of 
the  igtirtt  are  not  equal  to  those  in 
o  S 
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the  catacombs  of  Thebes,  they  are 
not  less  curious  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  tlie  manners  and  customs 
of  the  figypUans.  They  have  also 
the  merit  of  being  of  an  earlier  date 
than  those  of  Thebes;  and  in  the 
elegant  chaste  style  of  their  archl- 
tecture  these  tombs  may  vie  with  any 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mile. 

The  northern  differ  considerably 
from  the  southern  grottoes,  though 
so  close  together  and  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  and  may,  perhsps,  be 
thought  to  excel  them  in  the  beauty 
of  their  plan,  as  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  columns,  which  seem  to  be  the 
prototype  of  the  Doric  shaft.  They 
are  polygons,  of  sixteen  sides,  each 
slightly  fluted,  except  the  inner  face, 
which  was  left  flat  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  line  of  hieroglyphics. 
Each  flute  is  8  inches  broad,  and  the 
depth  of  the  groove  is  barely  half  an 
inch.  Tlie  shaft  is  16  feet  8(  inches 
in  height,  and  of  5  feet  diameter, 
with  a  very  trifling  decrease  of  thick- 
ness at  the  upper  end,  which  is 
crowned  by  an  abacus  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding in  diameter  the  summit  of 
the  column.  The  ceiling  between 
each  architrave  is  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  vault,  which  has  once  been  or- 
namented with  various  devices,  the 
four  pillars  being  so  arranged  as  to 
divide  the  chamber  into  a  central 
nave  and  two  lateral  aisles. 

In  these,  as  in  all  the  excavated 
temples  and  grottoes  of  Egypt,  we 
have  decided  proofs  of  their  having 
been  imitations  of  buildings ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  who  conclude  that  the  earliest 
were  excavations  in  the  rock,  and  that 
constructed  monuments  were  of  later 
date  in  Egypt.  But  independent  of 
our  finding  stone  buildings  existing 
in  the  country,  as  at  the  pyramids,  of 
the  same  early  date  as  tlie  oldest  ex- 
cavated monuments,  we  have  a  proof 
of  these  last  having  imitated  in  their 
style  the  details  of  constructive  archi- 
tecture. Thus,  an  architrave  runs 
from  column  to  column ;  tlie  abacus 


(originally  a  separate  member)  it 
placed  between  the  shaft  and  the 
architrave,  neither  of  which  would 
be  necessaiy,  or  have  been  thought  of, 
in  mere  excavations;  and  so  obviously 
unnecessary  were  they,  that  in  later 
times  the  Egyptians  frequently  omit- 
ted both  the  abacus  and  the  archi- 
trave in  their  excavated  monuments, 
as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and 
several  grottoes,  at  Thebes.  But 
this  was  an  after-thought,  and  the 
oldest  excavated  monuments  have  the 
imitated  features  of  constructive  ar« 
chitccture.  And  following  out  the 
same  train  of  reasoning,  is  it  not 
allowable  to  suppose  that  tlie  vaulted 
form  of  the  ceilings  of  tliese  grottoes 
of  Beni  Hassan  were  an  imitation  of 
the  arch?  It  was  used,  if  not  in 
temples,  at  least  in  the  houses  and 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians;  and  that  the 
crude  brick  arch  was  of  very  early 
date  in  Egypt  has,  I  think,  been 
sufl[icient]y  shown  by  me;  whatever 
may  be  that  of  stone  arches,  which 
have  only  as  yet  been  found  of  the 
time  of  Psamaticus  II.,  ii.c.  600. 

T!ie  columns  in  the  southern  grot- 
toes of  Beni  Hassan  are  also  of  the 
earliest  Egyptian  style,  though  very 
different  from  those  already  men- 
tioned. They  represent  the  stalks  of 
four  water  plants  bound  togetlier,  and 
surmounted  by  a  capital  in  form  of  a 
lutus  bud,  which  is  divided,  as  the 
shaft  itself,  into  four  projecting  lobes. 
The  transverse  section  of  these  grot- 
toes is  very  elegant,  and  the  archi- 
trave resembles  a  depressed  pediment 
extending  over  the  columns,  and 
resting  at  either  end  on  a  narrow 
pilaster. 

All  tlie  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  are 
ornamented  with  coloured  figures,  or 
other  ornamental  devices ;  and  the 
columns,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls,  in  the  northern  grottoes,  are 
stained  of  a  red  colour  to  resemble 
granite,  in  order  to  give  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  solidity.  These 
imitations  of  hard  stone,  and  tare 
wood,  were  very  commonly  practised 
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by  the  Egyptiant,  though  it  it  a  ftin« 
gular  fact  that  granite  and  other  ttone 
used  in  their  monumenta,  being  gene* 
rally  coloured,  could  not  be  distin- 
guished. The  walls  in  the  grottoes 
at  Beni  Hassan  are  prepared  as 
usual  for  receiving  the  subjects  re- 
presented upon  Uiem  by  overlaying 
tliera  with  a  thin  coating  of  lime,  tlie 
pans  where  the  rock  was  defective 
being  filled  up  with  mortar.  But 
they  were  contented  to  paint  without 
sculpturing  the  principal  part  of  the 
figures  and  hieroglypliics ;  and  some 
of  the  latter,  in  a  long  series  of  per- 
pendicular lines  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  second  tomb, 
are  merely  of  one  uniform  greeu 
colour.  In  each  grotto  are  pits,  in 
which  the  dead  were  deposited,  and 
which  are  properly  the  tomb,  the 
upper  part  being  rather  the  chamber 
attached  to  this  repository  of  Uie 
body.  Some  of  them  are  open,  and 
their  position  is  freauently  pointed 
out  by  a  tablet  of  hieroglyphics, 
placed  immediately  above,  ou  the 
side  wall. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a 
deUiled  account  of  tlie  diflfercnt 
scenes  introduced  in  these  interesting 
tombs ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  a  few  general  remarks,  be- 
ginning with  those  to  the  north. 

In  the  first  are  represented  various 
trades ;  watering  the  flsi,  and  its  em- 
ployment for  tlie  manufacture  of 
linen  cloth ;  agricultural  and  hunting 
scenes ;  wrestling  ;  attacking  a  fort 
under  cover  of  the  testudo  ;  daitcing  ; 
and  the  presentation  of  offerings  to 
the  decesMd,  wlKMe  life  and  occupa- 
tions are  also  alluded  to.  In  one 
place  scribes  register  Uieir  accounu  ; 
in  another  the  bastinado  is  infiicted 
unsparingly  on  delinquent  servanu  ; 
nor  is  it  confined  to  men  and  boys, 
but  extended  to  the  other  sex,  tl»e 
diflTcrence  being  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  stripes.  The  former 
were  thrown  prostrste  on  the  ground, 
and  held  while  punished  ;  the  latter 
sat,  and  were  beaten  oa  the  shoulders. 


With  regard  to  the  icribM,  it  may  b« 
observed,  that  they  are  not,  as  gena- 
rally  supposed,  tailing  an  inventory 
of  the  property  ot  the  deceased  oJUr 
kii  death,'  but  art  represented  en- 
gaged in  his  service  during  bis  life- 
time ;  and  his  steward  frequently 
presento  him  with  the  list  c^  tbeso 
accounts,  aAer  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  scribes.  Here  hb 
ehau€ur§  transfix,  with  stone-tipped 
arrows,  the  wild  animals  of  tba 
desert,  and  the  mountains  art  re- 
presented by  the  waved  lint  that 
forms  the  base  of  the  picture.  Soma 
art  engaged  in  dragging  a  net  full  of 
fish  to  the  shore,  others  in  catching 
geese  and  wild  fowl  in  large  cbp- 
neU;  in  another  |iart  women  play 
the  harp ;  aiul  some  are  employed 
in  kneading  paste  and  in  inaking 
bread. 

In  the  next  tomb  the  subjects  art 
equally  varied,  but  the  style  of  tbt 
figures  is  very  superior  and  more 
highly  finished ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  feeding  of  the  oryx  on 
the  north  corner,  and  particularly  the 
figure  ta  pertptcfioe,  holding  one  of 
the  animals  by  the  horns,  are  divested 
of  tlie  formality  of  an  Egyptian  draw- 
ing; and  the  fish  on  the  wall  op- 
posite the  entrance  are  admirably  ex- 
ecuted. It  is  remarkable  that  the 
phaprus,  or  eel,  is  there  introduced, 
and  apparently  the  two  other  sacred 
fish,  tlie  oxyrhinchus  and  lepidotus. 

A  singular  procession  of  strangers 
occurs  on  the  upper  pait  of  the  north 
wall,  who,  from  the  hieroglyphics 
above  them,  appear  to  be  captives. 
M.  Champollion  supposed  them  to 
be  Greeks;  but  this  opinion  he  af- 
terwards renounced;  and  I  only 
mention  it,  as  the  authority  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  person  is  likely  to  mis- 
lead. But  who  were  they?  Wert 
they  Jews  ?  and  does  this  reprnent 
the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  ?  for 
Joseph  was,  as  I  suppose,  a  con- 
temporary of  Osirtasen,  in  whose 
time  these  tombs  were  excavated.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  deddt,  nor  do  I 
o  4 
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see  suflScient  reason  for  supposing 
them  to  represent  tliat  event;  but. 
should  this  ever  prove  to  be  the 
case,  they  will  be  looked  upon  with 
unbounded  interest,  and  be  justly 
deemed  the  most  curious  painting  on 
tlie  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  first  figure  is  an  Egyptian 
scribe,  who  presents  an  account  of 
their  arrival  to  a  person  seated,  the 
owner  of  the  tomb,  and  one  of  the 
principal  officeis  of  the  king.  The 
neit,  also  an  Egyptian,  ushers  them 
into  his  presence ;  and  two  advance, 
bringing  presents,  consisting  of  an 
ibex  or  wild  goat,  and  a  gaselle, 
the  productions  of  their  country,  or 
caught  on  the  way.  Four  men,  car- 
rying  bows  and  clubs,  follow,  leading 
an  ass,  on  which  two  children  are 
placed  in  panniers,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  and  four  women  ;  and  last  of  all, 
another  ass  laden,  and  two  men,  one 
holding  a  bow  and  club,  the  other  a 
lyre,  which  he  plays  with  the  plec- 
trura.  All  the  men  have  beards, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyp- 
tisns,  but  very  general  in  the  East  at 
that  period,  and  noticed  as  a  pecu. 


liarity  of  foreign  uncivilised  i 
throughout  their  sculptures.  The 
men  have  sandals,  the  women  a  sort 
of  boot  reaching  to  the  ancle,  both 
which  were  woin  by  many  Asiatic 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  people  of  Etruria. 

One  objection  to  their  being  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  is  the  number 
thirty-seven  written  over  them,  ac- 
companied by  the  expression  '*  cap- 
tives.*' They  were  in  all  seventy; 
and  those  presented  by  Joseph  to 
Pharaoh  were  only  five.  The  person 
too  seated  here  is  not  tlic  king.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  word  *'  captives  '* 
might  only  be  one  of  the  usual 
contemptuous  expressions  commonly 
used  by  the  Egyptians  towards 
foreigners;  and  if  they  were  Jews, 
the  person  into  whose  presence  they 
were  introduced  should  rather  be 
Joseph  himself  than  Pharaoh.  But 
it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find 
that  his  name  does  not  resemble  that 
menlioned  in  the  Bible,  as  having 
been  given  to  Joseph,  **  Zaphnath 
Pnanenh ; "  nnd  the  owner  of  the  tomb 
is  called  in  hieroglyphics  Nefothph, 


l^w  "  itiF'itil^f 


Nelioth,  or  Nef  hotph,  with  the  names 
of  his  father  and  mother,  which  are 
too  distinctly  specified  to  admit  the 
claims  of  Joseph. 

The  same  individuol  is  stated  to 
have  been  governor  of  this  part  of 
the  country. 

In  this  tomb  is  the  long  hiero- 
glyphic inscription  before  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  222  lines,  re- 
lating  to  the  person  of  the  tomb,  and 
introducing  the  names  of  Osirtasen  I. 
and  II.  and  of  the  two  intervening 
kings. 

Over  the  door  of  the  next  tomb  is 
the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  enclosed 
together  with  the  royal  banner,  pre- 


nomen,  nomen,  and  titles,  in  one  long 
oval. 

Two  of  the  soutliem  grottoes  are 
particularly  worthy  of  mention.  The 
first  of  them  contains  die  usual  hunt- 
ing scene ;  but  here  the  name  of  each 
animal  is  written  above  it  in  hiero- 
glyphics ;  and  below  are  the  birds  of 
the  country,  distinguished  in  like 
manner  by  their  Egyptian  name.  In 
one  part  women  are  performing  feats 
of  ability ;  and  various  modes  of 
playing  at  ball,  throwing  up  and 
catching  three  in  succession,  and 
other  diversifications  of  the  game,  are 
represented  amongst  their  favourite 
amusements.     In  another  part  is  a 
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subject  reprcaenting  a  b«rber  iluTing 
a  customer ;  and  not,  at  I  tuppoeed, 
a  doctor  bleeding  bit  patient ;  for  in 
another  tomb  one  of  them  it  engaged 
in  cutting  the  nailt  of  the  other's 
foot,  which,  among  to  refined  a  peo- 
ple at  the  Egjpttant,  could  tcaicely 
be  the  duty  of  a  surgeon.  Their 
niimeroutoccupatjontare  here  pointed 
out  by  the  introduction  of  the  most 
common  trades ;  among  which  themott 
renurkable  are  glats-hlowers,  gold- 
smitht,  ttatuaries,  paintert,  workers 
in  flai,  and  pottert ;  and  the  drcum- 
ttance  ^  the  caule  being  tended  by 
decrepit  herdtmen  tenres  to  show  in 
tihat  low  estimation  this  class  of 
people  was  held  by  the  Egyptians. 
On  the  eastern  wall  are  wrestlers  in 
tarious  attitudes ;  and  to  distinguish 
more  readily  the  action  of  each  com- 
batant, the  artist  has  arsiled  himself 
of  a  dark  and  a  light  colour ;  one  be- 
ing painted  red,  the  other  black :  and 
indeed  in  the  figures  throughout  these 
tombs,  the  direction  of  the  arms  when 
crossing  the  body  is  in  like  manner 
denoted  by  a  lighter  outline.  On 
the  soutliem  wall  some  |)rasants  are 
sentenced  to  the  bastinado,  and  a 
woman  is  subjected  to  the  same  mode 
of  correction.  In  these  the  figures 
are  smaller  than  In  the  northern 
grottoes,  but  their  style  and  propor- 
tions  are  very  inferior. 

The  next  tomb  but  one  Is  a  copy 
of  tluit  ju»t  mentioned ;  but  tlie 
figures  are  very  badly  executed.  In 
addition  to  the  other  subjects  common 
to  tliem  both,  we  find  men  playing 
dicM  (or  mtlter  draught4),  twn^  curi- 
ous bird-traps,  and  on  the  south  wall 
a  square  of  magasincs  with  circular 
roofs  which  appear  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  the  crude  brick  vault  in 
the  time  of  these  early  Pharaohs.  It 
is  in  the%e  tombs  that  we  find  the 
greatest  variety  of  games,  uades,  and 
illustrations  ok  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  Egyptians,  which  have 
been  so  useful  in  the  insij(ht  they 
have  afforded  into  tJie  habits  of  that 
ancient  people ;  for  which  I  mast  rv- 


ftt  the  reader  to  the  woodcats  gt  van  In 
my  work  on  •*  TAe  AueutU  EgjfpHamt.'* 
In  looking  at  these  pictures,  we  art 
struck  with  the  tingular  cuttora  of 
writing  over  each  subject  or  object 
the  name  of  whatever  the  artitt  in- 
tended  to  represent,  eren  the  animals 
and  most  ordinary  igures;  which 
nuy  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  old 
custom  wlien  they  began  drawing, 
these  highly  eomtfrvatht  people  con- 
tinuing to  the  latest  times  to  adopt 
the  early  usages  of  their  ancestors. 
And  this  calls  to  mind  a  remark  of 
JEVimn,  that  **  when  painting  was  in 
its  infancy,  they  diew  so  rudely,  that 
artists  wrote  over  the  pictures,  *  this 
it  an  oi,*  'that  a  horse,*  *  this  a 
tree,*** 

The  tombs  beyond  present  defsccd 
paintings  not  worthy  of  notico. 
Among  other  tingular  customs  with 
which  the  grottoes  of  Deni  Hassan 
have  made  us  acquainted,  is  that  of 
admitting  dwarfs  and  deformed  per- 
sons into  the  suite  of  the  grandees; 
and  these,  as  well  as  buffoons,  were 
introduced  at  a  later  time  into  diflTcr. 
ent  countries  of  Euiope,  in  imitation 
of  an  u«age  common  from  the  earliest 
ages  in  the  East.  Dwarfs  were  em- 
ployed at  Rome  even  before  the  time 
of  the  empire.  Marc  Antony  had 
them;  and  subsequently  Tibet ius 
and  l>nmitian.  The  laUer  kept  a 
band  of  dwaif  gladiators.  A  let  an. 
der  Severus  banished  this  custom  ; 
but  it  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is 
a  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  letters 
transposed  in  various  ways,  evidently 
by  a  pel  son  teaching  Greek;  who 
appears  to  l>av«  found  these  cool  re- 
cesses as  well  suited  for  the  resort  of 
himself  and  pnpils  as  was  any  stoa,  or 
the  grove  of  Academus. 

I  have  in  vain  looked  for  a  town 
in  the  vicinity,  to  which  these  cata- 
combs iTuiy  have  belonged.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  it  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site bank ;  for,  as  already  observed, 
the  Eeyptians  frequently  transported 
their  dead  across  the  river  to  their 
o5 
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tombs;  ftnd  the  fact  of  tbe  roads 
leading  directly  up  the  hill  from  the 
bank  to  their  entrances  favours  this 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
principal  person  buried  tliere  is  called 
**  Governor  of  the  €aM(em  district ;  '* 
and  his  place  ofabode  would  naturally 
be  on  that  side  of  tlie  Nile.  This 
would  argue  that  the  town  also  stood 
there ;  and  if  so,  it  could  only  have 
been  on  the  spot  between  Beni  Has- 
san and  Uie  modern  western  channel 
of  the  Nile,  and  has  been  canied 
away  duiing  the  encixmchments  made 
by  the  river  in  its  shifting  course. 
Many  changes  have  indeed  taken 
place,  both  here,  and  on  the  west  side, 
about  Sagheeat  Moosa,  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

This  is  the  most  northerly 
point  where  crocodiltM  are  found ; 
and  as  early  as  tlie  end  of  March 
I  saw  them  basking  on  the  sand- 
banks,  while  rowing  from  Karm 
Aboo  Omar  to  Beni  Hassan.  On 
inquiiy,  I  found  that  tliey  have  for 
years  frequented  this  spot,  and  that  I 
was  wrong,  in  common  with  other 
travellers,  in  limiting  their  range  to 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Manfflloot. 

The  villages  of  Beni  Hassan  were 
destroyed  about  25  years  ago  by 
Ibrahim  Pa^ha,  the  inhabitants 
being  incorrigible  thieves ;  and  even 
now  it  is  as  well  to  keep  a  good 
watch  at  night,  while  anchored  near 
this  spot.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  villages,  from  Beni  Hassan  to 
the  vicinity  of  Manfaloot,  are  ad- 
dicted to  thieving,  and  additional  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  district.  The  present 
village  of  Beni  Hassan  stands  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  tlie  grottoes; 
aud  nearly  one  mile  to  the  S.  E.  of 
it  is  the  Sptot  Artemidost  to  which 
the  common  name  of  Stabl  Antar  has 
been  applied  by  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  situated  in  a  small  rocky 
valley,  or  ravine,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  its  mouth. 

To  (he  right,  on  entering  the 
ravine,  are  several  pits  and  tombs  cut 
in  the  rock.     Some  of  these  last  have 


bad  well-shaped  doorways  with  the 
usual  Egyptian  cornice,  and  round 
one  are  still  some  traces  of  coloured 
hieroglyphics.  Three  are  larger  than 
the  rest.  In  the  first  of  these  (going 
from  the  valley  of  the  Nile),  the 
paintings  have  been  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  few  of  them  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced.  Near  iu  S.£.  comer 
are  some  water  plants,  and  here 
and  there  some  Greek  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  stucco.  Beyond 
this,  to  the  E.,  is  another  with  a  cor- 
nice over  die  door,  bearing  the  names 
of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Ptolemy  Lagus  being  at 
that  time  governor  of  Egypt  in  his 
nsme.  In  the  centre  are  the  globe 
and  asps,  and  on  tbe  architrave  below 
the  king  is  kneeling  to  present  the 
figure  of  Truth  to  the  lioness-headed 
goddess  of  the  place,  Pasht  or  Bu- 
bastis.  Behind  him  stands  Athor, 
the  Egyptian  Venus.  On  one  side 
of  the  two  centre  compartments  the 
king  is  standing  in  the  presence  of 
Amun  and  Horus,  on  the  other  of 
Thoth  and  Ao  (Gem,  or  Her- 
cules). 

Speos  ArtemidoB.  —  The  next  large 
grotto  to  tlie  cast  is  the  Speo$  Arte* 
midot  (**the  cave  of  Diana**)  itself. 
Like  tlic  others,  it  is  wholly  excavated 
in  the  rock.  It  was  begun  by  Tboth- 
mes  III.,  and  other  sculptures  were 
added  by  Osirei,  the  father  of  Re- 
meses  tlie  Great ;  but  it  was  never 
completed.  It  consists  of  a  portico 
with  two  tows  of  square  pillars,  four 
in  each,  of  which  the  outer  one  alone 
remains ;  and  though  rough  on  one 
side  and  unfinished,  they  each  bear 
the  name  of  those  two  kings,  and  of 
the  goddess  Pasht,  the  Egyptian 
Diana,  whose  legend  is  followed  by 
a  lioHt*$  {not  a  cat),  as  throughout 
the  sculptures  of  this  grotto.  A  door, 
or  passage,  leads  tlience  into  the  naos, 
which  measures  8 J  by  9  paces,  and 
at  the  end  wall  is  a  niche  about  6  feet 
deep,  and  raised  8  feet  from  the  floor, 
intended  no  doubt  for  the  statue  of 
the  goddess,  or  of  the  sacred  animal 
dedicated  to  her.     It   is   also   un- 
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Bnitbcd ;  but  on  one  of  the  jambs  is 
ft  figure  of  PashL  In  the  doorway 
or  passage  leading  to  the  nao$t  are 
two  recesses,  cut  in  the  side  wall, 
which,  if  not  of  later  date,  may  have 
been  intended  as  burying-places  for 
the  sacred  animals.  There  are  others 
in  the  portico. 

The  only  finislied  sculptures  are  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  portico.  They 
are  of  the  early  time  alrcadv  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  of  a  good  period 
of  Egyptian  art;  but  they  vary  in 
style,  some  being  in  relief,  others  in 
intaglio.  On  one  side  Thothmes  III. 
is  making  offerings  to  Pa^ht  and 
Thoth ;  on  the  other  Otirei  is  kneel- 
ing before  Amun,  attended  by  Pasht ; 
and,  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphics  behind 
him,  mention  is  made  of  the  sculp- 
tures added  by  him  in  honour  of 
'•his  mother  Pasht,  the  beautiful 
lady  of  the  Spcos."  In  the  portico, 
one  of  those  singular  cluingrs  appears, 
to  which  I  have  so  often  invited  the 
attention  of  those  who  examine  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
name  Amun  has  been  introduced  in- 
stead of  other  hieroglyphics;  and 
that  this  has  been  done  in  the  time  of 
king  Osirei  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  intaglio  like  his  name, 
which  lias  been  substituted  for  that 
of  Tliothmes.  Cliangei*  have  also 
been  made  in  the  legends  over  some 
of  the  twelve  deities  seated  on  the 
left  of  the  picture,  which  have  been 
altered  by  Osirei  in  intaglio. 

Pasht  occurs  again  twice  over  the 
door,  and  once  in  the  doorway  of 
the  naos.  She  lias  al«va}s  the  head 
of  a  lioness,  and  the  title,  '*  Lady  of 
the  excavation  "  or  ••  Speos.** 

On  the  face  of  the  ruck,  over  tlie 
facade  of  the  |>ortico,  are  some  lines 
of  hieroglyphics.  'I*hcreaie  several 
pits  and  smaller  grottoes  on  this  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
where  lions  and  cats,  the  animals 
particularly  sacred  to  Pasht,  were 
probably  buried.  In  some  of  tliein 
the  bones  of  cats,  and  even  dogs,  are 
said  to  have  been  diacovertd. 


At  Sk€kk  Thmap  art  soma  cftla- 
corobs  and  limestone  quarrict,  and 
traces  of  the  crude  brick  wall  of  Gimr 
«/  j4ffoa9  are  seen  oo  the  low  hllla 
near  the  river.  The  story  of  It  hcr» 
is,  that  a  queen  built  it  to  protect  her 
son  fiom  the  crocodiles— ft  fair  speci- 
men of  Arab  tradition. 

I  found  no  sculptures  in  the  ftx- 
cavated  tombs  of  Shekh  Timay,  and 
nothing  worth  tlie  trouble  of  a  walk 
to  the  hills;  liowever  great  an  in- 
terest may  be  felt  by  the  people  in 
the  sacred  rags  that  adorn  or  disfigure 
the  reputed  abode  of  the  Shekh  e* 
Diker,  whose  lamp  is  kept  bumimg 
ill  a  recess  in  tlie  rock,  and  wlio  is 
said  to  be  tlie  patron  of  the  mountain, 
as  Shvkh  Timay  is  the  presiding  saint 
of  tlie  town. 

Amtimok',  —  Four  miles  above  Shekh 
Timay  are  the  ruins  of  Antinoi\  or  An- 
tinodpolis,  built  by  Adrian,  and  called 
after  bis  favourite,  A ntinoiis.  He  had 
accompanied  tlie  Emperor  to  Egypt, 
and,  having  been  di  owned  in  the 
Nile,  this  city  was  founded  near  the 
spot,  and  games  and  sacrifices  were 
instituted  in  his  honour.  Before 
reaching  Aniinoe,  you  pass  some 
crude  brick  remains,  and  aAerwards 
a  hill  with  some  ruins,  which  I  shall 
mention  presently.  The  modem  name 
of  Antinoe  is  Sliekh  Abideh,  given 
it,  acroiding  to  Wansleb,  from  ft 
Moslem  « l)o  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  aAerwaids,  under  the 
name  of  Ammonius  ei  abed  (**Me 
Detout  **)  suflVred  martyrdom  there. 
It  is  also  called  Ansina  or  Insina, 
and  Mt-d^net  Outhoire,  in  Coptic 
Antnoou  ;  and  the  old  town  of  Arsi- 
n6!6  itsrlf  succeeded  to  one  of  earlier 
time,  which  some  suppose  to  havo 
been  the  ancient  Besa,  famed  for  its 
oracle.  A mmianus  Marcellinus places 
Uesain  thevirinity  of  Abydus,though 
the  combined  name  of  Besantinobpo- 
lis,  given  to  the  former,  seems  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  leal  position ; 
and  some  suppose  ttiat  a  village,  called 
Ahydua,  stood  here.  Mr.  Hamilton 
sccma  to  place  tlie  siu  of  Besa  at  the 
o6 
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•outh  of  AntiooiS,  by  the  modern 
TtlUffe  of  Aboo  Honnet. 

Little  now  remains  of  Antinoe  ex- 
cept the  theatre   near  the  ■outhern 
gate,  aome    substructions,   and    the 
Hippodrome  without  the  walls  on 
the  east  side.     But  the  directions  of 
the  principal    streets    may  still  be 
traced,  one  of  which  extended  nearly 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  theatre  to  the 
northward,  for  a  distance  of  about 
SOOD  feet.   At  the  southern  extremity 
of   this  long  line  rose  a  handsome 
stone  gateway,   with   two  side   en- 
trances, which,  like  those  two  in  the 
other  street,  had  rather  tlie  character 
of  a  triumphal  or  ornamental  monu- 
ment    This  gateway  probably  led  to 
the  porticoes  before  the  stage  en- 
trance and  postscenium,  of  the  theatre ; 
and  the  street,  taking  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  turned  thence  round  the  side 
of  the  theatre  to  the  southern  gate  of 
the  town,  which  was  a  short  distance 
'behind.     A  line  of  columns  ranged 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  with  intercolumnia- 
tions  of  from  8  to  9  feet  in  breadth, 
supported  a  covered  corridor,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  on  foot ;  and  at 
the  nortliern  extremity  of  this  line 
(where  it  turned  off  to  the  N.  W.) 
were  four  columns  with  an  inscription 
to  "  Good  Fortune "  on  two  of  the 
pedestals,  bearing  the  date   of   the 
fourteenth  year  of  Marcus  Aurclius 
Sevenis  Alexander. 

The  projecting  volutes  of  their 
capitals  obtained  for  them  the  name 
Aboo*l*Kero6n  (<*  father  of  horns'*). 
They  stood  alone,  but  neither  on  a 
line  with  each  other,  nor  facing  the 
street,  which  here  made  a  bend  to  the 
N.  W. 

The  vestiges  of  several  grand  edi- 
fices may  also  be  traced  in  the  street 
which  crosses  this  one  at  right  angles, 
and  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  from  the  river  to  the  eastern 
gate.  It  had  a  similar  colonnade  on 
either  side  for  foot  passengers,  which, 
by  its  cool  shade,  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  comfort  both  of  those 


in  the  street  and  in  the  houses ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  remains  of  gra- 
nite columns,  and  from  the  subetnic- 
tions  of  many  large  buildings,  that 
Antinoe  was  embellished  with  all  the 
taste  and  maj^nificence  that  the  fancy 
of  an  Adiian  could  suggest.     Near 
tlie  last-mentioned  street,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  was  a  large  edifice, 
apparently  a  temple,  ornamented  with 
pilasters  and  granite  columns,  two  of 
which  I  saw  in  their  original  position 
in  1822.     The  numerous  columns  at 
the  sides  of  the  main  streets  were  then 
standing,  some  with  their  capitals  en- 
tire, as  well  as  the  columns  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  eastern  gateway,  and 
that  before  the  theatre.     The  pave- 
ment could  also  be  seen,  and  frag- 
ments of  cornices  and  various  mould- 
ings were  scattered  about  amidst  these 
extensive  ruins ;  but  on  my  return  to 
Antinoe,  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  these  interesting  relics  had  dis- 
appeared ;  every  calcareous  block  had 
been  burnt  for  lime,  or  been  taken 
away  to  build  a  bridge  at  Reramo6n. 
Had  they  been  of  granite  or  hard 
stone,  they  might  have  escaped  this 
Vandalism  of  the   Turks;  but  they 
were  unfortunately  of  the  nummulite 
stone  of  the  African  hills;  and  a  simi- 
lar fate  has  befallen  nearly  all  the 
limestone  monuments  of  £gypt. 

The  large  gateway,  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  city,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  had  neatly  all  disappeared 
in  the  beginning  of  1 822,  though  some 
of  the  granite  columns  in  the  avenue 
leading  to  it  from  the  river  may  still 
be  seen,  as  well  as  the  cistern  within 
tlie  gate.  In  going  eastward  from 
this,  you  come  to  a  quailrivium,  the 
intersection  of  the  two  main  streets, 
where  4  columns  once  stood,  which  had 
fallen  before  Mr.  Hamilton  visited  the 
place;  and  towards  the  other  extre- 
mity of  this  street  was  the  correspond- 
ing arch,  or  eastern  gateway.  The 
other  street,  that  runs  north  and  south, 
crosses  it  at  right  angles ;  and  about 
one-third  of  the  way  from  tlie  quadri- 
vium  to  the  theatre,  is  cut  through  by 
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the  torrent  of  Wadce  G«in6oi ;  which 
doubtleM  held  the  tune  courte  in 
former  timet,  whenever  the  rain 
fell  in  the  mountains.  But  this,  be- 
ing ft  rare  occurrence  in  Egypt,  sel- 
dom offered  much  inconvenience  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  river  now,  do- 
ring  the  inundation,  occupies  part  of 
its  bed,  owing  to  the  increased  height 
of  the  level  of  the  Nile :  the  modem 
peasanuof  Shekb  Abideh  cultivate 
the  lower  part  of  it;  and  many 
portions  o(  the  old  city  are  now  over- 
grow u  witli  palm  trees. 

The  greatest  length  of  Antino^f, 
north  and  south,  was  upwards  of 
GOOO  feet,  and  ito  breadth  in  the 
widest  part  3400,  judging  from  the 
present  remains  of  its  walls  ;  and  it 
b  said  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  from 
3  to  4  miles,  llie  walls  of  the  town 
were  double,  and  of  great  thickness, 
with  a  shelving  summit  terminating 
nearly  in  a  point  of  one  brick  in 
breadth,  with  a  view  to  turn  off*  the 
rain  ;  and  on  the  east  side  near  the 
entrance  of  the  torrent  are  remains 
of  a  stone  wall. 

A  short  divtance  to  the  north  is  a 
projecting  hill,  on  whose  summit  is  a 
singular  ruin,  apparently  occupied  in 
Ister  times  by  the  Chrifttians,  whence 
it  received  the  name  of  Dsyr  e'  Deek, 
•*  tlie  convent  of  the  cock."  If  Bcsa 
was  really  the  predecessor  of  A  ntinoe, 
this  probably  belonged  to  it.  The' 
ruined  building  there  was  once  orna- 
mented with  Corinthian  columns  of 
'Roman  time,  and  behind  them  is  a 
circular  hole  retembling  a  well,  sunk 
in  the  rock.  The  wall*  are  of  crude 
brick  ;  and  in  a  grotto  on  the  front 
of  this  hill  a  cross  is  inscribed,  com- 
memorating it«  posMstion  by  tlie 
Christian*,  who  also  occupied  some 
of  the  caves  in  the  mountain  to  the 
easL  About  700  feet  to  the  south-east 
of  it  is  an  extensive  space  enclosed  by 
a  crude- brick  wall,  «»ilh  several  en- 
trer>ces,  and  here  snd  there  tiie  re- 
mains of  masonry.  It  is  of  irregular 
fofm  at  the  north-east  eitremity, 
where  are  some  mounda  and  tombs; 


but  th«  nortb-weat  and  loutb-aast 
walls,  which  run  nearly  parallel,  art 
straight,  and  extend  to  ft  distance  of 
more  than  1000  pacca.  The  south* 
west  wall  is  destroyed.  These  tomba 
appear  to  be  of  Christian  time*  Judg- 
ing from  the  inscriptions  beaded  by  a 
cross,  on  the  stones  lying  about  tbcm, 
and  were  probably  the  burial -placet 
of  the  monks  of  Dayr  e*  Deek,  and 
of  the  Christian  inhabiUnU  of  Anti- 
noe  itself.  It  was,  perfaapa,  originally 
a  fortified  staUon  attached  to  the  city. 

Aboolfeda  describes  AntinoV  under 
the  name  of  Ansina,  as  having  '*  ex- 
tensive remains  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  much  arable  land :  *'  and 
be  adds,  «*  that  the  Nubian  geogra- 
pher, Edrisi,  speaks  of  it  as  an  an- 
cient city,  remarkable  for  the  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  said  by  coromoo  re- 
port to  be  the  city  of  the  magiciana, 
who  were  sent  for  thence  by  Pharaoh,** 
Near  tlie  Hippodrome  ara  a  well 
and  tank,  belonging  to  the  ancient 
road,  that  led  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
Antino4^  to  the  north-east,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Wadee  el  Agitee  continued 
through  the  desert  to  the  Wadee 
Tarfa,  joining  at  length  those  of  the 
porphyry  quarries  and  othera  in  that 
direction. 

Antinoe  was  the  capital  of  a  noroe, 
called  after  it  the  Antinolte,  to  which 
Ptolemy  says  tite  two  Oases  wera  at- 
tached, liiis  was  one  of  the  new 
provinces  or  departments  of  Egypt, 
added  at  a  late  period,  when  Egypt 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Heptanomts  was  then  con- 
demned to  signify,  or  at  least  to  coo- 
tain,  8  nomes. 

At  Roda  on  the  opposite  bank  ara 
the  mounds  of  an  old  town,  and  be- 
yond it  to  the  south  is  B^ad^h,  a 
village  inhabited  by  Copts.  Tbera 
ara  many  Christian  peasants  here- 
abouts, on  both  sides  of  the  n^9f ;  and 
in  examining  the  fields,  particularly 
about  Byadeeh,  one  is  forcibly  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  the  Copt  over 
the  Moslem  felUh,  all  thai  ralates  to 
ifrigatioB  being  much  better  managed 
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there  than  in  other  parti  of  the  coun- 
try. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southward 
of  Antinoi^  are  some  crude  brick  ruins 
called  Medeeneh,  **the  city;**  pro- 
bably firom  the  village  having  suc- 
ceeded to,  or  being  peopled  from, 
Antino&  The  modem  peasants  be- 
lieve them  to  be  ancient.  They  appear 
to  be  wholly  of  Christian  time ;  and 
though  now  deserted,  the  houses  in 
many  parts  are  nearly  entire.  Be- 
yond these  again  is  a  modem  Chris- 
tian village  called  £*  Dayr,  or  Dayr 
Aboo  Honnes,  "  the  convent  of  Fa- 
ther John ; "  and  liule  more  than  a 
mile  farther,  is  another,  called  E' 
Dayr  e'  Nakhl,  « of  ih§  palm  tree," 
close  to  which  is  the  burial-ground, 
with  a  church  called  also  £'  Dayr. 

In  one  of  the  grottoes  on  the  hills 
immediately  behind  the  last-mention- 
ed village  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subjects  found  in  any  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs.  It  represents  a 
colostue  on  a  tledge,  which  a  number 
of  men  are  dragging  with  ropes ;  and 
is  one  of  the  few  paintings  tliat  throw 
any  light  on  the  method  employed  by 
the  Egyptians  for  moving  weiglits. 

Though  it  is  the  statue  of  the  per- 
son of  the  tomb,  it  does  nut  follow 
that  it  was  hewn  in  this  hill ;  and  it 
merely  commemorates  on  event  that 
happened  during  his  lifetime,  like  the 
fowling  scenes  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  his  amusements.  But 
the  consequence  of  this  individual, 
Thoth-otp,  is  fully  shown,  not  only 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  the  honour 
of  a  colossal  statue,  but  by  the  em- 
ployment of  so  many  foreign  captives 
in  moving  it ;  and  an  important  proof 
is  obtained  by  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Egyptians  over  an  Asiatic  people  at 
the  early  period  of  Osiitasen  II. 
(b.  c.  1650),  in  whose  reign  this  per- 
son lived,  and  in  whose  victories  he 
had  shared.  He  was  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  military  caste :  he  is 
styled  in  the  hieroglyphics  "  the 
king's  friend ;  **  and  one  of  his  chil- 


dren was  named  Osirtasen  after  that 
Pharaoh.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men,  in  S  rows  of  43  each,  puU 
the  ropes  attached  to  a  rins  in  front 
of  the  sledge ;  and  a  liquid,  perfaapi 
grease,  or  water,  is  poured  from  a 
vase  by  a  person  standing  on  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue,  in  order  to  fad« 
litate  its  progress  as  it  sh'des  on  the 
ground;  which  was  probably  covered 
with  a  bed  of  planks,  though  they 
are  not  indicated  in  the  picture. 

Some  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
this  laborious  duty  appear  to  be 
Egyptians,  others  are  foreign  slaves, 
who  are  clad  in  the  costume  of  their 
country;  and  behind  the  statue  art 
four  rows  of  men,  in  all  19  in  num- 
ber, representing  either  the  architect! 
and  masons,  or  those  who  luid  an  em- 
ployment about  the  place  where  the 
statue  was  to  be  conveyed.  Below 
are  others,  carrying  vases,  apparently 
of  water,  and  some  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  transport  of  the  statue, 
followed  by  task-masters  with  their 
wands  of  office.  On  the  knee  of  the 
figure  stands  a  man  who  claps  his 
hands  to  the  measured  cadence  of  a 
song,  to  mark  the  time  and  ensure 
tlieir  simultaneous  draught ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  in  order  that  tlic  whole 
power  might  be  applied  at  the  same 
instant,  a  sign  of  this  kind  was  ne- 
cessary; and  the  custom  of  singing 
at  their  work  was  common  to  every 
occupation  of  the  Egyptians,  as  it 
now  is  in  that  country,  in  India,  and 
many  other  places. 

The  height  of  the  statue  appears  to 
have  been  about  24  feet,  including 
the  pedesul.  It  was  bound  to  the 
sledge  by  double  roi)es,  tightened  by 
means  of  long  pegs  inserted  between 
them,  and  twisted  round  until  com- 
pletely braced  ;  and  to  prevent  injury 
from  the  friction  of  the  ropes,  a  com- 
press of  leatlier,  lead,  or  other  sub- 
stance was  introduced  between  them 
and  the  stone.  Before  the  figure  a 
priestly  scribe  is  presenting  incense 
in  honour  of  the  person  it  represents ; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  picture  are  seven 
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compaoici  of  men  inarching  in  an  op- 
poaittf  dirvcUon,  and  bearing  pieces  of 
the  palm-branch.  Tbejr  ara  pro- 
bably the  reliefs  for  dragging  the 
statue.  Beyond  are  men  slaying  an 
ox  and  bringing  the  joints  of  mcmt, 
before  the  door  of  the  building  to 
which  the  sutue  was  to  be  conveyed ; 
and  below  this  the  person  of  the  tomb 
is  seated  under  a  canopy.  Boats,  and 
other  subjects,  are  6gurcd  under  the 
compartment  of  the  colossus  ;  and  on 
the  opposite  wall  are  an  agricultural 
scene,  potters,  a  garden  with  a  vine- 
yard, and  women  working  in  thread. 
The  last  subject  is  remarkable  for  a 
new  kind  of  loom,  and  the  mode  of 
reeling  off  thread  from  balls  turning 
in  a  case. 

On  the  end  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  niche, 
are  some  fikh  well  drawn,  with  the 
colours  in  a  good  state  of  preserration. 
Among  other  subjects  in  this  tomb 
is  the  ceremony  of  pouring  a  liquid 
from  a  tase  (probably  ointment)  oter 
the  deceaseil,  sprinkling  the  ground 
before  him  as  he  ivslks,  the  bearing  of 
offerings,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes  ; 
and  on  the  outside  a  cliase  and  other 
spirited  sculptures.  Unfortunately  a 
great  portion  of  the  roof  and  walls 
has  fallen  in,  and  the  paintings  hare 
been  much  injured,  llie  lumd  of 
man  has  also  had  a  share  in  its  de- 
struction, which  would  hare  been 
continued  had  the  Turks  found  the 
stone  of  a  better  quality ;  and  the 
paintings  hare  been  dvfaced  in  many 
places  by  tl>e  mistaken  piety  of  ihe 
Copts,  wlio  hsve  drawn  numerous 
dark  red  crosses  on  the  bodies  of  the 
figures,  and  ov^r  various  parts  of 
tliese  interesting  subjfcts.  For  iu 
fir%t  discovery  we  are  indebted  to 
Captains  Iiby  and  Mangle«.  In  my 
previous  visit  to  Egypt  1  could  not 
succeed  in  finding  this  tomb ;  and  as 
others  hsve  alM>  had  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  it,  I  had  better  describe 
its  position.  It  is  at  the  \r(i  hand  of 
the  ravine,  behind  the  convent  and 
village  of  Dayr  e*  Nakhl,  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  aud  a  Ultle  way  to  th« 


right  of  a  sort  of  nwd,  which  is  atcn 
from  below  running  to  anocbtr 
grotto.  The  following  are  the  bear- 
ings, by  compass,  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects from  iu  entrance  :  —  Antinoif 
3S240 ;  Reramoon  27d®  (or  e^  N. 
of  W.);  Dajr  e'  Nakbi  SSS®,  tbrt« 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  £1  Befsbeh 
S3f><>,  S  miles. 

Remains  of  sculpture  maj  b« 
found  in  a  neighbouring  tomb,  and 
in  others,  along  the  fac«  of  the  bill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rarine,  byt 
tliey  are  of  little  conacquence.  They 
are  very  old,  and  in  one  I  obacnred 
the  name  of  Papl. 

In  the  raeine,  about  half  a  mil« 
from  the  mouth,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  are  some  large  limestone  Quar- 
ries, with  a  few  royal  orals  ana  in* 
scriptions  in  enchorial,  vrritteo  with 
red  ochre,  like  those  in  the  quarriet 
of  Toora-Masarah. 

Nearly  opposite  E*  Dajr  e*  Nakhl 
is  AeroMotm,  or  has  some  hare  called 
it,  RadamuHm^  wheie  tlie  Pasha  has  a 
large  sugar  and  rum  manufactory, 
esublished  about  28  yi>ars  ago,  by  Mr. 
Biine,  an  Englishman,  who  died  in 
1821,  and  vras succeeded  by  SS.  RoesI, 
Antonini,  and  other  Italians.  The 
sugar  is  good,  and  refined  by  means 
of  eggs  ;  the  prejudice  of  the  Mos- 
lems against  the  use  of  blood  being 
too  great  to  admit  of  its  being  em- 
ployed, it  is  sold  at  Cairo,  and 
having  been  put  up  in  blue  paper, 
brought  from  England  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  at  one  time  passed  off  aa 
British  imported  sugar.  The  com- 
mon kind  made  in  tlie  ftBak  villagca 
is  bought  by  the  government,  and 
sent  to  Reramoon  to  be  lefined.  Of 
this  there  are  two  kinds.  One,  which 
is  called  white,  was  sold  in  1824  at 
90  paras  the  loaf  of  four  rottles ;  the 
other,  of  a  brown  course  quality,  at 
about  40  or  50  paras,  which  from 
being  ei ported  to  the  Soodan,  or  in- 
terior of  Africa,  received  the  name  of 
Jellibee.  Their  mode  of  making 
this  common  sugar  is  by  squeeaiikg 
the  cane  between  two  cylinders  turned 
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bj  amtm ;  mad  Om  jmem,  vUcfa  is  re- 
cttTcd  in  fli  Mrtbca  fcatrvotr,  is  pot 
faM»  a  boiltr,  wherv  if  Kouiat  till  it 
I  thick,  after  whkk  it  is  tdkcn 


In  visiting  Qiiwusaf  (Ann*, 
jpsfif  sisyafl)  70a  HMj  go  firoai  Bjs- 
4£a^  and  rctnrn  to  tbc  Nile  at  Rcra- 
Booo,  tba  boat  being  tent  on  to  that 
place ;  or  reverse  this  in  coming  dovn 
the  river.  About  one  quarter  of  tiie 
way  from  BjadSA  you  croes  acanal, 
whsch  is  slreadjT  dry  in  spring,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Sikhtk  SoJtaMn, 
"  the  royal,"  or  •*  high  road,**  leading 
from  Rerunoon  to  the  north.  Tbe 
modem  name  is  derived  from  the 
Coptic  ShoKmn  6^  or  the  **  f  m  d^Ani^" 
and  the  preii  O  or  E  b  added  for 
euphony,  from  the  hostility  of  Arabic 
against  all  words  beginning  with  an 
8  or  Sb,  followed  by  a  ccmsonant. 
The  Arabs  pretend  that  it  was  called 
after  Oshmoon,  the  son  of  Misr,  or 
Mixraim. 

About  25  years  ago  part  of  the 
beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Thoth,  at  Oshmooniyn,  was  still 
standing,  having  the  names  of  Philip 
(Aridaeus)  and  Alexander  (tbe  son 
of  Alexander),  under  whom  Ptolemy 
Lagua  governed  E^ypt  But  being 
unfortunately  built  of  calcareous 
stone,  it  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Turks, 
and  burnt  for  lime  like  the  monu- 
ments of  Antlnoc ;  and  little  now 
remains  to  induce  the  traveller  to 
visit  its  lonely  mounds. 

Hermopolis  was  a  city  of  great 
antiquity,  and  it  was  the  capiul  of 
one  of  the  early  nomes  of  Egypt 
Its  original  Egyptian  name  was  evi- 
dently Sbmoun,  Hermopolis  being 
a  Greek  appellation,  derived  from 
the  worship  of  Thoth,  the  god  who 
presided  there,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  answer  to  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 

Thoth  being  the  presiding  divinity 
of  Hermopolis,  the  ibis  and  cyno- 
cephalus,  his  peculiar  emblems,  oc- 
curred very  often  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  portico;  and  his  name  and  figure 
were    iutroductd    more    frequently 


efa-yodMrgad. 
of  lciiB*»  tha  I 
of  Hcav^  and   the  msna   as   Iha 

>  Moon :   hb  oCca  was  nat  leas  m. 

i  portant  in  iaipiliiig  imellcctMl 
gifts  Iron  the  Deity  to  nMn,thaBfa 

[  sapcrintcnAng  the  fnal  jadgnem  at 
the  sool,  and  in  recwdii^  the  vir. 
toons  actions  of  tbe  dead,  when  ad- 
nriited  to  the  regions  of  eternal  hap. 
pioeas.  Toe  modem  town  ***T^itf  oa 
the  soQthem  eitiemity  of  tbe  moonds^ 
which  are  of  great  extent ;  and  report 
speaks  of  a  small  temple  there,  which 
I  have  not  seen.  A  powder-mill  has 
been  established  there  by  the  Pasha, 
and  many  peisuus  are  constantly  era- 
ployed  amidst  the  mounds  in  re 
moring  tbe  nitre^  for  tba  manofte- 
toia  of  purified  saltpetre,  and  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

During  the  high  Nile  the  plain  is 

I  covered  with  water,  but  a  raised  dyke 

j  leads  to  0»hmooniyn,  and  the  site  of 

i  Hermopolis  may  be  risited  by  making 

!  a  slight  diUmr. 

I  The  tombs  of  the  ancient  city  lie 
at  tbe  base  of  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
westward,  where  numerous  ibis  mum- 
mies have  hern  buried,  many  of  which 
are  found  deposited  in  small  cases, 
and  perfectly  preserved.  The  cyno- 
cephalus  ape  is  also  met  with,  em- 
balmed and  buried  in  the  same 
consecrated  spot.  It  is  here  that 
Ibeum,  or  the  Nhip  (of  the  Copts), 
probably  stood ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  position  given  it  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus  is  incorrect;  and 
Ibeum,  the  burying-place  of  the 
sacred  birds  of  Hermopolis,  could 
not  have  been  24  miles  distant  to 
the  north  of  that  city.  Not  far  from 
these  tombs  is  a  curious  sculptured 
stela,  on  the  nummulite  rock  of 
Gebel  To6na,  representing  the  king 
Atin-re-Bakhan  with  his  queen,  wor- 
shipping the  Sun,  which  darts  forth 
rays  terminating  in  human  hands ;  a 
subject  similar  to  those  in  the  grottoes 
of  Tel  el  Amarna.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  two  of  their  daughters, 
holding  tttfro.      Below  the  figures 
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art  between  twenty  and  thirty  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  much  defiicvd  ;  and 
near  it  aie  two  headle»«  sutues  sup- 
porting a  sort  of  tablet,  with  three 
daughters  of  the  king  on  the  side  in 
intaglio.  Beyond  are  two  other 
sutues,  and  at  the  side  of  this,  as  of 
the  other  group,  are  two  small  muti- 
lated figures. 

Several  years  ago  a  peasant  dis- 
covered a  large  sum  of  money  buried 
in  the  ground  near  this  spot,  which 
had  been  concealed  tlivre  by  one  of 
the  Memlooks,  in  their  retreat, 
afWr  being  defeated  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  the  year  before  the  massacre  in 
the  citadel.  M.  Linant  had  been 
told  of  it  some  years  before,  by  a 
person  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, who  even  dcscrit>ed  the  spot, 
and  the  stone  that  covered  it,  the 
accidental  removal  of  which  led  to 
the  discovery.  Treating  it,  however, 
as  one  of  the  many  idle  tales  told  in 
Egypt,  he  thought  no  more  alx>ut 
the  matter,  until  the  good  fortune  of 
the  peasant  recalled  it  to  his  recollec- 
tion. The  discovery  was  the  talk  of 
the  whole  neight>ourhood  when  I 
visited  To6na,  and  confirmed  the 
popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
kwMMt  or  **  treasures,**  supposed  to  be 
buried  near  ancient  ruint.  But  the 
good  fortune  of  the  finder  was  soon 
converted  into  a  misfortune.  The 
Turkish  governor  of  the  district 
arre%t(^  liim,  took  from  him  all  he 
had  found,  and  bastinadoed  him, 
(their  usual  custom,)  to  make  him 
confess  if  any  portion  had  been  con- 
cealed. Such  is  the  Turkish  mode 
of  claiming  the  righu  of  a  lord  of 
the  manor. 

From  Byad^eh  to  this  part  of  the 
mountain   is   a  ride  of  about  three  . 
hours  and  a  half,  on   donkies,  at  a  | 
quick  walk  ;   and  Oshmooniyn  is  a  | 
little     more    than     half    way     from 
Byad^eh  to  the  Bahr  Yoosef,  which  j 
in  March  lias  very  little  water,  the 
deepest  part  then  reaching  very  little  ; 
above  the  knee.      There  is  a  town  • 
not  far  otT,  cmJIed  Toooa,  or  Toom  ' 
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•*  Gebel  ("of  the  roountam'*);  te 
Coptic'Tli&ni.  Another,  called  Da* 
r6ot-OUim6oa,  is  the  Ter6t  Sbmoun 
of  the  Copta. 

Aboosir,  the  Pousiri  of  the  Coptic 
MSSb,  was  on  the  west  of  the  Bahr 
Yoosef,  near  the  Libyan  hills. 

Dar6ot-0»hro6oii,or,  as  it  Is  aoiii«- 
timet  called,  Daroot  e*  Nakbl  (•«  oi 
the  palms**),  has  tlie  usual  mouoda 
of  old  towns,  but  no  rcmaiiM  io 
stone.  It  stands  on  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Bahr  Yoosef,  and  horn  ita  naiM 
and  position  I  conjecture  tiiat  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  tlic  Herroopolitaoc 
Phylace  (♦uAa«i|),  as  Danwt  c'  She* 
re^f  does  that  of  the  Theban  caatlc 

MtUaw  claims  the  rank  of  a  Iowa 
{h€tkr)t  having  a  market,  held  ercrj 
Sunday,  and  being  the  residence  of  a 
Kaahef,  who  is  under  tlic  jurisdictioo 
of  the  governor  of  Minieh.  It  haa 
some  mounds,  probably  marking  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town.  A  little 
higher  up  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  at  the  projecting  comer  of  the 
eastern  mountains,  is  a  place  called 
libAyda^  or  StbCfJa,  behind  and  to 
the  N.  R.  of  which  are  several  grot- 
toes and  modem  quarries.  Some 
have  the  uaual  agricultural  and  other 
scenes,  and  the  vaiious  subjects  com- 
mon to  tomljs.  In  two  (MT  them  to 
the  name  of  Papi  in  a  square,  and 
another  has  these  two  ovals  together, 
each  followed  by  the  word  «*  priesL'* 
In  others  are  «pecimens  of  the  false 
doors,  and  architectural  omamenta 
found  at  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids, 
and  some  figures  in  relief.  CHiris  ia 
here  frequently  styled  *<  Lord  of  the 
land  of  Tat,-  or  "  Tot,**  which  is  ex-  • 
pressed  by  the  emblem  of  subility. 

Before  several  of  the  grottoes  ate 
crude  brick  walls,  built  when  inha- 
bited by  the  Christians,  who  con- 
verted one  of  them  into  a  churrb, 
cutting  a  circular  niche  into  the  rork 
opposite  the  entrance.  At  IsbAyda 
there  is  another  portion  oi  the  Gisr 
el  Ago6s,  and  a  mined  town,  which 
commanded  the  mountain-pass  up 
the  ravine  behind   Gebd   c*  Shekh 
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ffara  viUice  of  r<l<l 

Thi»  I  IbrBKrty  sapponJ  to  be  tfct 

Ibmd  ifiiun  to  alter  mj 
aad  to  fix  its  ate  ai  Koa 
■mch  furtfaerto  tht  north. 

Tcfcf^teaariM. — Tbo  nnm  aft  3Vi 
<■  ilsMnia  are  sappoaed  to  ba  of 
AcMila,  bnt  I  have  not  been  able 
to  aseertain  its  Baoae  to  tha  bacro- 
glypbic  legends  on  tha  waUs  of  tba 
nrigbbooring  tombs. 

Tbere  was  another  rood  between 
the  moontains  and  the  Nile,  which 
passed  by  an  old  town  now  destroyed, 
a  little  beyond  Sbckh  Sud,  and 
thence  to  Tel  el  Aminui. 

Koads  also  lead  from  both  those 
old  towns  to  the  giotloes  in  the 
western  face  of  the  mountains ;  and 
others  cross  the  plain  in  difierent 
directions.  Some  of  them  are  of 
contiderable  breadth. 

The  ffrottocM  hare  sculptures  of  a 
very  peculiar  style.  Tlie  figures  are 
similar  to  those  at  Gebel  Toons ;  and 
the  king  and  queen,  frequently  at- 
tended by  their  children,  are  in  like 
manner  represented  praying  to  the 
Sun,  whose  rays,  terminating  in 
human  hands,  give  them  the  sign  of 
life,  in  token  of  his  accepting  the 
offerings  placed  before  him.  It  was 
by  accident  that  I  first  discorered 
these  grottoes  in  1834,  being  dis- 
tant from  the  river,  and  then  un- 
known to  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile. 
They  are  rery  numerous ;  and  their 
sculptures  are  rarious,  and  highly  in- 
teresting. In  one  the  monarch  is 
borne  on  a  rich  throne  towards  a 
temple;  iu  another,  he  is  mounted 
in  his  car,  the  queen  following  in 
<'the  second  chariot  that  be  had." 


«Bd  tbe 


Tbe 
also 
oftcen  of  inbotry  are  ( 
by  tJbcirpoBtaathabcadoftbciri 
and  by  the  wand  they  carry  in  tbcir 
band.  In  ocbeis  are  the  fdaas  of 
hoMw.j,  gardens*  comts  of  tcmplca» 
cattle^  and  Tarioos  sat^jectSy  amoiig 
which  PMy  be  mentsoDcd  some  large 
boata»  Cutened  to  tbe  bank  of  tba 
Nile  by  ropca  and  pcgs»  as  at  the  pre- 
sent da^. 

Some  of  the  scnlptofcs  hare  been 
left  nnfiniJied. 

In  a  small  rarine,  running  nearly 
parallel  with,  and  at  a  little  distance 
behind,  the  western  fisce  of  the  hills, 
is  an  alabaster  quarry,  eridently 
worked  by  the  ancients,  which  I 
found  by  mere  accident,  while  wander- 
ing  orer  the  hills  in  quest  of  other 
grottoes.  This  it  was  that  induced 
me  to  suppose  the  town  in  the  plain 
below  to  be  Alabastron,  though 
its  position  did  not  agree  with 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

Tbe  grottoes  are,  an  usual,  tbe 
tombs  of  prirate  individuals,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  king 
whose  name  occurs  within  them,  and 
who  are  here  buried.  In  one  of 
them  mention  is  made  of  an  indi- 
vidual called  Ames,  or  Amosis,  who 
was  fan-bearer  to  the  monardu 

The  royal  names,  as  at  Gebel 
Toona,  have  been  invariably  defaced, 
evidently  by  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves. Tliere  are  usually  five  ovals ; 
two  containing  tlie  nomen  and  pre« 
nomen  of  the  king ;  another  the  name 
of  the  queen  ;  and  two  others,  which 
are  of  larger  size,  have  the  titles  of 
the  god  Atinre,  a  name  applied  to 
the  sun  under  the  form  here  repre- 
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Moted.  Thctc  ovals  of  the  god  coti- 
Uin  the  name  of  Ra  (the  Sun)  in  hi» 
resting-place,  and  seem  to  i  efer  either 
Co  hb  splendour,  or  to  the  office  of* 
Gem,  tlie  Egyptian  Hercules,  **  who 
is  in  Atinre.** 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  kings, 
whose  names  are  found  here,  he- 
longed  to  the  dynasty  of  shepherds, 
whoee  memory  was  odious,  as  their 
rule  was  oppressive  to  the  Egyptians; 
but  their  era  does  not  agree  with  the 
date  of  these  sculptures.  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  reign  of  AUnre 
Bakhan  was  ajttr  Thoihmes  IV.,  and 
btfof  Amunoph  III.;  the  first 
proved  by  an  inscription  I  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Tel  el  Aroima ;  the  other 
by  M.  Piis««*s  discoveries  at  Thebes. 

They  nuiy,  however,  have  been 
later  invaders ;  and  tliere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  tliey  made  a  change  in 
the  religion,  by  substituting  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  as  Atinre,  for  that  of 
Aroun,  or  Amunre,  who  was  not  re- 
stored until  the  return  of  tlie  Egyp- 
tian dynasty  ;  which  would  account 
for  the  erasure  of  their  names. 

I  will  not  enter  here  into  this 
curious  question;  but  beg  parti- 
cularly to  draw  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  Egyptian  in- 
quiry to  any  records  that  may  fall  in 
their  way  respecting  Uiese  foreign 
princes.  Fiom  their  features  it  is 
evident  they  were  not  Egyptians ;  their 
omission  in  the  likt  of  kings,  the 
erasure  of  tlieir  names,  Uie  destruction 
of  titcir  monuments,  and  tlie  abject 
submission  they  rrnuired,  prove  tliem 
to  have  been  looked  upon  with  hatred 
in  the  country ;  and  the  peculiar 
mode  of  worshipping  and  represent- 
ing the  Sun  argues  tliat  their  rvligioo 
differed  from  the  Egyptian. 

Several  Greek  inscriptions  show 
that  the  catacombs  of  Tel  el  Amirna 
were  sufficiently  admired  by  ancient 
travellers  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
a  visit,  like  those  at  Thebes;  and 
one  of  the  writers  espresses  his  sur- 
prise  at  tlie  ^  skill  of  tlie  lacred 
masons,**  Tfx*n|r  hmuprnf/m^  Tsir  Jt^tir 


Xaer«fu#r.  To  the  aonth  of  tba  etiitral 
tombs  is  a  natural  grotto  or  fiature  is 
the  rock,  and  several  workings  in  a 
softer  vein,  apparently  in  search  of  a 
yellow  stone  which  crones  it  here  and 
there;  but  it  is  difficult  to  lay  for 
wliat  use  it  was  requh^  Several 
small  houses,  or  huts,  of  rough  stona 
are  built  here,  as  well  as  before  tba 
catacombs  themselves,  probably  the 
abodes  of  workmen.  In  one  of  tba 
tombs  I  observed  a  large  nicha  cut 
by  the  Christians,  and  in  another  the 
figures  of  sainu  painted  on  tha  walb; 
showing  that  these,  like  other  sa- 
eluded  spots,  were  onoe  occupied  by 
anchorites  and  other  devout  cynicfl, 
or  served  as  places  of  refuge  from  tha 
persecutions  exercised  at  diffiirant 
times  against  the  monks  of  Egypt. 

Tlie  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  city 
are  seen  in  the  plain,  near  the  river» 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  tha 
modem  vilbge  of  Tel  el  Amima,  so 
called  from  the  t^  or  **  nxHinds  **  of 
that  ancient  place.  Its  temples  weta 
of  sandstone,  each  surrounded  by  a 
crude  brick  enclosure,  like  many  of 
those  at  Tliebes  and  other  places :  but 
fragments  of  mM^onrj  are  all  that 
now  remain,  the  stone  edifices  having 
bven  purposely  destroyed,  and  to 
completely  as  to  leave  no  vestige  of 
their  original  plans.  Several  of  tha 
crude  brick  houses  are  better  pr^ 
served,  and  from  their  substructions 
the  form  and  distribution  of  many  of 
the  rooms  may  be  easily  traced.  In- 
deed, they  are  calculated  to  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  ground  plana 
of  Egyptian  houses  than  any  in  tha 
valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the  estent  of 
the  city  is  unequalled  by  any  whose 
ruins  remain,  except  lliebes,  being 
about  two  miles  in  length,  though 
of  a  comparatively  incousiderabia 
breadth.  Amidst  the  ruins  I  ob« 
served  a  statue  with  the  unerased 
ovals  of  King  Bakhan,  and  the  stona 
already  mentioned,  bearing  his  name 
and  that  of  the  fourth  Tholhmea. 

Some  disUnce  to  the  southward, 
and  nearly  in  a  line  with  tha  nUaga 


ark  tkr  litc  of 
Tiwii  SofifTior,  in  Copdc  Tbftoi. 
It  has  DO  nuDs^  A  ikoit  dtttancc  to 
ihr  vcrt  or  it  ram  tW  Bmkr  Tmmf^ 
or  JMedU;  wbicfa  coovejs  the  «s!«r 
of  the  Nile  to  the  interior  oT  the 
wtainn  fdato,  pomiiig  bj  Betmrw, 
aad  tboKcbj  a  lateral  braodi  iato 
tha  Fjooam 

About  two  nilci  to  tha  tooth  of 
Taiio6f  is  Daroot  c'  Sbcr«^,iii  Coptic 
Tciotv  wbidi  I  conjecture  to  occopy 
the  lite  of  the  Thebaica  PbyUce 
(^Aoinf),  or  Tbeban  castle;  a  for. 
tificd  place  at  the  frontier  of  the 
Thebald,  where  duties  were  levied  on 
goods  exported  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  Lower  Egypt.  Scrabo 
tells  us  the  canal  to  Tanis  passed  by 
that  castle ;  and  we  may  trace  in  the 
name  Daroot  the  word  oarif,  a  *'  gar. 
rison"  or  "guard,"  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  probability  of  this  con* 
jecture. 

At  Daroot  are  a  few  mounds  and 
some  fragments  of  stone,  but  no 
ruins.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
Nile  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr 
Youief.  It  has  two  entrances,  one 
added  in  IS2S,  to  avoid  the  obstruc* 
tioo  of  the  sand,  which  had  choked 
the  old  mouth. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  bank 
are  the  first  Ddm  ireeg,  called  also 
Theban  palms,  from  being  confined 
to  the  Thebsid.  They  are  not  found 
in  Lower  Egypt,  except  in  gardens, 
as  at  Minieh  and  a  few  other  places. 
Their  dry  fibrous  fruit,  when  ripe, 
exactly  resembles  our  gingerbread  in 
flavour,  and  is  eaten  by  the  peasants. 
It  contains  an  extremely  hard  nut, 


with  large  ft»  rfiaped  leawa,  ai  tha 
DMK  OS  which  tha  fimit  gfowSb 

Id  the  rocfcsaboreare  aoaieqoafrica 
and  ssdoaI  giutioes»  ddo  jvst  bcyood  is 
E*D^  d  Koonyr,  iDhabttcd  by 
ChrisliaDs.  This  Mr.  Haauhoii  anp- 
poses  to  oaarh  tha  site  of  Pcscla,  or 
Pnla  of  theIiiDCffary,whidiwas94 
RoaiaD  milesu>  the  sooth  of  Antinog. 

After  passiDg  the  village  of  £1 
Kossayr  the  river  makes  a  coosider. 
able  bend,  beoeath  tlie  precipitous 
cliffs  of  the  GeW  jlboo/aydm  or 
Ahoofajfdiu  HereahonU  crocodiles 
begin  to  be  noore  frequently  seen, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
now  nearly  confined  to  the  Thebsid. 
Sudden  gusts  of  wind  from  the  moun- 
tain oAen  render  grest  precaution 
necessary  in  tailing  beneath  it,  and 
many  accidents  have  happened  in 
this  part  of  the  river.  The  recesses 
in  the  rocks  are  the  resort  of  nu- 
merous wild  ducks;  but  being  ge- 
nerally very  timid,  tliey  are  not  easily 
approached,  and  a  single  shot  dis- 
turbs them  for  a  great  disUnce. 

About  a  mile  above  El  Kossayr  on 
the  east  bank  is  a  small  ancient  town 
in  the  mountain  pass;  halfway  be- 
tween which  and  £1  Hareib  (Har^ib) 
is  Ebris,  a  retired  recess  in  the 
mountain,  with  a  piece  of  cultivated 
land,  having  palms  and  D6m  irees. 

A  short  disUnce  beyond  are  some 
grottoes,  and  about  2  miles  further 
the  ancient  town  called  El  HareVf 
(**tKe  ruins  "),  with  grottoes  and  tombs 
containing  dog  and  cat  mummies. 
The  town  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a 
ravine,  which  after  heavy  rain  pours  a 
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strcmm  of  water  through  iu  centre. 
Many  of  the  walls  arc  ttill  eianding, 
and  tome  of  the  archet  within  the 
bouses  are  well  preserred.  It  is, 
howerer,  probable  that  they  are  not 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  many  may 
be  of  a  late  Roman  or  Christian  time. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  is  a 
large  crude  brick  enclosure,  perhaps 
a  fort ;  and  near  the  liver  are  remains 
of  masonry,  apparently  part  of  an 
old  quay.  In  some  of  the  walls  the 
bricks,  instead  of  being  in  horisontal 
courses,  aic  in  curved  lines,  like  the 
enclosure  of  a  temple  at  Tliebes, 
called  Dayr  el  Medeineh.  Many  of 
them  arc  of  corisiderable  Iieight,  and 
in  some  places  the  aiclied  windows 
remain,  even  o(  the  upper  stories. 
In  several  of  the  grottoes,  up  the 
ravine  to  the  north-eaftt,  arc  found 
human  bones  and  the  mummied 
bodies  of  dogs.  One  of  them  Itas 
the  Egyptian  cot  nice,  and  in  ano- 
ther arc  some  enchorial  inscriptions. 
The  ancient  name  of  £1  Hanr'ib  is 
uncertain.  Tlie  Itinerary  mentions 
no  place  between  Pesla  and  Hie- 
racon. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Nile  is  Kos- 
seeh,  the  ancient  Cuue,  Chusir,  or 
Chusis;  in  Coptic  K6s-ko6.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks  Venus  Urania 
was  the  deity  of  the  place ;  and 
XAiMn  reports  that  a  sacred  cow  was 
there  worshipped,  which  is  peifcctly 
consistent  with  the  cliaracter  of  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  of  whom  that  ani- 
mal  was  an  emblem.  His  words  are, 
*'  it  is  a  small  but  elegant  town,  in 
the  Hermopolite  nome,  where  they 
worship  Venus  called  Urania  (the 
heavenly),  and  also  a  cow." 

The  diffeience  between  the  low 
and  high  Nile  in  this  part  of  Egypt 
b  21  feet  three  indues,  judging  fiom 
the  highest  mark  made  by  the  water 
on  the  clifTs  of  Grbcl  AlHK>raydec, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  river. 

About  three  miles  above  El  Hare'ib, 
and  beyond  the  liend  of  the  river,  is 
an  old  convent  called  Dayr  el  Buk- 


hara. The  name  b  common  to  ikianj 
of  these  monastic  rctieata,  being  de- 
rived from  the  ciutom  of  barricading 
tlie  doors  and  raising  every  thing  tbey 
required  by  a  **pmUtjf^*  as  at  Dayr 
Antonios  and  IJayr  B6loa,  in  the 
eastern  desert.  Near  the  convent  are 
the  ruins  of  another  old  town,  and 
some  sepulchral  grottoes,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  representation  of  a  eurpee 
placed  on  a  bier,  attended  by  Isla^ 
Nephthys,  and  Anubis,  with  some 
Greek  inscriptions.  It  is  the  same 
subject  which  has  been  absurdly  mie- 
Uken  for  mesaierwai/  A  portion  of 
the  Gisr  el  A^o^s  appears  near  tbia 
old  town,  which  may  pomibly  lay 
claim  to  the  siu  of  Hieracon,  tliough 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  do  nol 
quite  agree  with  its  position. 

In  former  tiroes  the  Nile  ran  be* 
neath  this  part  of  the  eastern  chain, 
but  having  now  changed  iu  bed,  it 
has  swept  away  the  greater  part  of 
Manfaloot,  in  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions of  the  government  in  sinking 
boats,  and  the  usual  contrivances  for 
checking  its  encroachment.  Tlie  old 
cliannel  is  now  dry  nearly  all  the 
year,  and  is  only  a  small  stream 
during  the  inundation.  On  its  eastern 
bank  sUnds  tlie  vilUge  of  Miibdeh, 
near  which  are  some  extensive  caverns 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  served  as 
places  of  sepulture  for  crocodiles.  I 
did  not  visit  the  caves  themselves,  but 
from  specimens  I  have  seen  taken  out 
of  them,  the  mummies  arc  frequently 
well  preserved,  and  of  great  sise. 

Ik'twecn  Daroot  e'  Shere^  and 
Manfaloot,  on  tlie  west  bank,  is  the 
site  of  an  old  town,  called  in  Coptic 
Mai'ibu,  whose  Arabic  name  accord* 
ing  to  the  MSS.  is  Movdb  •/  A»Um  ; 
and  between  this  last  and  MankabAt, 
mention  is  made  of  Mantout,  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
In  Coptic  Mantli<k>t.  This  last  may 
signify  the  "place  of  Tlioth." 

M'tmfa/ooi,  or  MamfmhMi^  in  Cop- 
tic MAubalot,  is  a  beiuhr  or 
maiket  town,  and  the  residence  of 
a  Kiabef,  or  Naier.     it  ii  of  con- 
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sidermble  iise»  with  the  utual  bisaar, 
and  the  comfort  of  a  pretty  good 
bath.  There  is  a  market  day  e^ery 
Sunday,  which,  though  apparently 
very  uninteresting,  I  mention,  because 
meat  and  other  things  are  then  more 
easily  obtained  than  at  other  times. 
It  has  a  governor's  palace,  and  out- 
side the  walls  are  several  gardens. 

There  is  reason  (o  believe  that  an 
old  Egyptian  town  stood  here  in  for- 
mer times,  and  Leo  Africanus  speaks 
of  its  sculptured  remains,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  building,  apparently  a 
temple,  near  the  river. 

It  is  singular   that  no   notice  is 
taken   of  it    by    Greek   and   Latin 
writers,  and  we  might  suppose  tliat 
the   Arab  geographer  was  incorrect 
in  his  statement,  did  not  its  mounds, 
and  the  mention  of  its  name  in  the 
list  of  places  cited  in  the  Coptic  MSS. 
prove  it  to   have   been   one   of  the 
cities  of  ancient  Egypt     Its  modern 
name  is    evidently  taken   from   the 
Coptic,  which  M.  Champollion  sup- 
poses  to  signify  the  **  place  of  wild 
asses;**  but  tlie  modem   Egyptians, 
with  their  usual  disposition  to  con- 
nect every  thing  with  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Kor&n,  have  decided  it 
to  be  the  **  place  of  exile  of  LoL** 
Aboolfeda  describes  Manfaloot  *'  on 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,**  but  in    Po- 
cocke*s  time  it  stood  a  mile  from  the 
river,  which  then  ran  nearer  the  hills 
of    Gebel    Aboof&yda.      Since   that 
period  it  has  gradually  encroached  on 
the    western  shore.     It  bad    also  a 
**  bishop  and  about   200    Christians, 
whose  church  was  at  Narach,  some  dis- 
tance off,  in  a  spot  where  the  common 
people  pretended  tliatthe  Holy  Family 
lived  until  the  death  of  Herod.'*  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jowitt,  who  visited 
Egypt  about  90  years  after  him,  the 
number  of  Christians  in   Manfaloot 
amounted  to  about  50,  and  1 3  priests, 
without  reckoning  those  in  tlie  con- 
vents in  the  vicinity. 

Manfaloot  is  now  nearly  all  carried 
away  by  the  Kile,  which  runs  over  the 
spot  where  the  principal  part  of  the 


town  once  stood,  and  there  Is  rcMon 
to  believe  that  in  a  few  years  th« 
whole  will  be  destroyed. 

Bent  Adee  or  Beni  Ali,  at  the  edge 
of  tlie  Libyan  desert,  is  well  known 
as  having  been  the  head-quarters  of 
(he  Niz&m,  or  discliplined  troops  of 
the  Pasha,  previous  to  their  march  for 
the  Morea ;  and  as  the  usual  point 
of  departure  for  the  Oasis  of  D4kh« 
leh.     (See  Route  18.  Sect  II.) 

In  Wadee  Booa,  at  the  southern 
corner  of  Gebel  Aboof&yda  on  the 
E.  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
Wadee  e*  Gibr&wee,  are  some  old 
grottoes.  In  one  of  the  latter  is  some 
sculpture  much  defaced,  representing 
the  usual  agricultural  scenes  found 
in  the  tombs,  lliey  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  later  times  by  the  Christians, 
who  probably  put  up  the  Greek  in- 
scription I  observed  in  a  niche ;  and 
which  might  possibly  be  deciphered, 
if  the  sun  were  higher  than  when 
I  saw  it  Just  below  are  old  ruined 
villages.  Some  place  Hieracon  near 
this  spot.  It  is  here  that  the  road 
from  Tel  el  Am&rna  over  Gebel 
Aboof^yda  rejoins  the  valley  of  tlie 
Nile,  and  those  travelling  by  land 
avoid  a  great  dStour  by  following 
this  mountain  pass. 

About  6  miles  beyond,  near  the 
edge  of  (he  cultivated  land,  behind 
Ben6ob  p\  Hamam,  are  vestiges  of 
the  Gisr-el-Ago6s.  In  the  tract  of 
land  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  near 
the  road  going  towards  El  Wasta,  I 
found  a  crude  brick  ruin  and  the 
mounds  of  other  small  towns,  but 
without  any  stone  remains.  Isium 
stood  somewhere  in  this  direction,  at 
one  of  the  ruined  towns  just  men* 
tioned. 

The  Nile  makes  several  large  bends 
between  Manfaloot  and  Osioot,  which 
often  cause  considerable  delay.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  them,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank,  is  Mankabit, 
or  Mungabat,  the  successor  of  an  old 
town  called  in  Coptic  Mankap6t, 
*'  the  place  (manufactory?)  of  pots,'* 
probably  from    its   manufactory  of 
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earthenware  ;  though  from  the  gremt 
quantity  made  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
it  teems  unreasonable  to  apply  this 
name  to  any  particular  town.  Like 
Kenrh  and  Ballas,  at  the  present 
day,  it  may  hare  been  noted  for  a 
particular  kind. 

OtIOOT,   OSTOOT,   OE   8I00T. 

Oriooi  has  succeeded  Giigch  as  the 
capital,  and  residence  of  the  governor, 
of  Upper  Egypt.  It  tUnds  at  some 
distance  from  the  river,  and  a  small 
village  on  the  hank,  railed  El  Hamra, 
claims  the  honour  of  being  its  port. 
It  is  of  considerable  eitent,  with  seve- 
ral basaars,  baths,  and  some  handsome 
mosks,  one  of  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  loHy  minaret.  Osioot  is  cer* 
tainly  the  largest  and  best  built  town 
of  the  8aced ;  and  its  position,  with 
several  gaidens  in  the  vicinity,  is 
greatly  in  its  favour.  It  may  con- 
Uin  about  S0,000  inbabiunts,  of 
whom  about  lOCO  are  Christians. 
The  palace  of  the  governor  is  a  neat 
building,  situated  on  a  canal,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  erected 
by  Ibrahim  Paslia  while  governor  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  I  regret  to  say 
the  ruined  temple  of  Gow  el  Kcbeer 
furnished  materials  for  \\%  construc- 
tion. In  tlie  town  are  a  few  good 
houses  belonging  to  the  dmi'Medf  or 
towns-people,  but  the  generality  arc 
mere  hovel«.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  unpaved,  as  is  ttie  case  in  all  tlie 
towns  of  Egypt,  not  eicepting  Cairo; 
where  one  small  alley  and  part  of  a 
bazaar  alone  have  any  pavement. 

Some  of  the  bazaars  are  little  in- 
ferior  to  thoie  of  the  metropolis,  and 
are  well  supplied ;  and  tl»e  town  is 
divided  into  quarters,  each  closed  by 
a  gate,  as  at  Cmxro,  On  Sunday  a 
market  is  held,  which  is  frequented 
by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
villnges  ;  and  in  the  bazaars  a  great 
supply  of  stuff's  and  various  commo- 
dities are  always  kept  for  sale, brought 
from  Cairo  and  otlier  parts  of  F*mpt, 
as  well  as  fVom  Arabia  and  tl»e  upper 
country.    Tho  beat  kind  of  pipe  bowla 


are  manufiicturcd  here^  which 
highly  prized,  and  tent  in  mat  i 
hers  to  Caiio :  tome  are  aJto  inada  at 
Kench  and  Asouan,  which  are  only 
inferior  to  thoee  of  Osioot.  A  laiga 
canal  conducts  tha  water  ftom  tha 
river  during  the  inundation,  and  tha 
communication  with  the  town  by  land 
is  always  kept  open,  by  meana  of  a 
large  dyke,  which  extends  thence  toiba 
mountains  and  the  modem  cemetery. 

Osioot  is  the  resort  of  tha  caravana 
from  Dar-  Poor  (  Darfur),  which  coma 
through  the  Great  Oaaia. 

Osioot  has  succeeded  to  tha  aadcnl 
Lycopolb,  •«  the  city  of  tha  wolvca,** 
so  called  from  the  worship  of  thai 
animal,  or  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  waa 
aacred.  The  wolf  is  still  comnxm  In 
Egypt  (contrary  to  tha  opinion  of 
Sonnini),  and  is  found  embalmed  in 
the  ancient  tombs  of  LycopoUa. 

The  Coptic  name  of  the  city,  Sidoot, 
is  the  same  it  bore  in  ancient  timea, 
as  is  shown  by  the  hieroglyphics  in 
tlie  catacomba,  where  it  is  written 
Ssout,  the  initial  S  being  doubled,  aa 
in  Su^  the  Egyptian  name  of  Sala. 
The  jackal-headed  god  is  said  to  ba 
lord  of  the  place,  but  instead  of  tha 
name  of  Anubis  (Anepo^  he  haa  the 
legend  with  horns,  which  I  hava 
ascribed  to  Macedo ;  and  it  reroaioa 
for  us  to  decide  whether  Macedo  was 
the  deity  to  whom  the  wolf  was  sacred, 
or  another  character  of  Anubis. 

Little  now  remains  of  tha  old  town, 
except  extensive  mounds,  and  a  few 
stone  substructions,  which  are  found 
in  digging  for  the  foundations  of 
house*,  or  in  cutting  trenches  on  ita 
site.  It  was  under  tlie  mounda  on 
the  south  side  that  the  head  of  a  sta- 
tue was  found  in  18S9,  and  tha  base 
ment  of  a  large  stone  building,  both 
probably  of  Roman  time ;  and  here 
and  there  are  seen  the  firagmenta  of 
granite  blocks. 

Ttie  Libyan  chain  advancea  con- 
siderably towards  the  cast,  in  thia 
part ;  and  in  the  projecting  comer  of 
the  mounuin  above  OUoot  are  aeva- 
ral  grotioea  cnt  In  tha  liBMstooa  rodi. 
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the  burial-places  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
Lycopolit.  Though  not  conuining 
a  great  profusion  of  sculpture,  they 
are  of  considerable  iuterest  from  their 
antiquit/i  and  some  have  the  names  of 
very  old  kings.  The  view  oirer  the 
town,  and  tlie  green  plain,  in  the 
spring  is  very  beautiful  from  these 
tombs;  particularly  from  tlie  large 
one,  called  by  the  modem  Egyptians 
StaJU  Antar. 

The  ceiling  of  this  catacomb  has 
been  oinamented  with  very  elegant 
devices,  which  I  suppose  to  be  what 
Denon  alludes  to,  in  speaking  of 
**  Greek  scrolls.*'  It  has  an  entrance 
chamber, or  porch,  open  to  tlie  air,  cut 
like  the  rest  in  the  limestome  rock, 
and  its  roof  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  vault. 
In  an  inner  room  are  sculptures  re- 
presenting men  bringing  an  ibex  and 
various  offerings;  and  at  tlio  end  a 
large  figure  of  a  man,  and  others  of 
women  rather  smaller,  smelling  the 
lotus  flower,  as  was  usual  at  the  fes- 
tive meetings  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
has  several  chambers,  which  once 
served  as  dwelling-places  for  the 
peasants,  who  have  not  improved  their 
appearance  by  blackening  them  with 
smoke.  In  the  smaller  caves  and  ex- 
cavated recesses  of  the  rock  in  various 
parts  of  this  mountain,  the  remains  of 
wolf  mummies  are  frequently  met 
with ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  die  fact  of  the  wolf  having  been 
the  sacred  animal  of  the  place,  and 
with  the  name  given  to  the  town  by 
the  Greeks.  The  coins  of  the  Ly co- 
polite  nome  have  also  the  wolf  on 
their  reverse,  with  the  word  "  Lyco. " 

The  tombs  are  ni  ranged  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  at  diffeient  eleva- 
tions. They  may  be  visited  accoid- 
ing  to  their  position,  and  a  road 
about  four  paces  broad  leads  up  the 
hill.  They  are  very  numerous,  but 
many  are  without  sculpture,  and  some 
containing  burnt  bones  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Romans  at  a 
late  period.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
ascent  is  some  crude  brick  building ; 
and  I  observed  a  square  pit  lined  with 


burnt  brick,  very  unusual  in  andent 
times,  with  a  tablet  or  stela  above  on 
the  rock,  much  defaced.  Some  of  the 
small  pits  are  very  narrow,  scarcely 
broad  enough  for  a  num,  and  they 
slope  gradually,  as  if  to  allow  the 
coffins  to  slide  down  into  them* 
Sometimes  a  tomb  consists  of  a  large 
chamber  witli  small  niches  or  reposi^ 
tories  for  tlie  dead,  and  in  the  floor 
are  the  usual  mummy  pits. 

In  a  tomb,  about  lialf  way  up  the 
hill  is  the  name  of  a  very  old  king, 
and  some  soldiers  carrying  sliields  of 
enormous  size,  diff*eiing  both  in  this 
respect,  and  a  little  in  their  shape, 
from  the  common  shield,  but  remark- 
able as  being  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Xenophoii  in  speaking  of 
tlie  Egyptian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Croesus.  He  says  tliey  amounted  to 
130,000  men,  **  carrying  bucklers, 
which  covered  them  from  head  to  foot, 
very  long  spears,  and  swords  called 
KoxiZti,**  (thopsh)  and  each  phalanx 
was  "  formed  of  10,000  men,  100  each 
way."  It  was  fiom  the  protection  given 
them  by  these  large  shields,  supported 
OS  they  were  by  a  thong  over  the  shoul- 
der, and  from  their  compact  order  of 
battle,  that  the  Persians  were  unable 
to  break  them,  when  they  had  routed 
the  rest  of  the  Lydian  army.  They 
therefore  obtained  honourable  terms 
from  Cyrus,  and  an  abode  in  the 
cities  of  Larissa  and  Cyllene,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cuma  near  the  sea, 
which  were  still  called  tlie  Egyptian 
cities,  and  inhabited  by  their  descen- 
dants, in  the  time  of  Xenophon. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  are  5 
standing  statues,  in  high  relief. 
Many  of  the  burnt  bones  I  observed 
wet e  of  wolves;  and  it  is  probable 
that  roost  of  the  smaller  caves  were 
intended  for  depositing  the  mummies 
of  those  sacred  animals  of  Lycopolis, 
which  have  since  been  purposely  or 
accidentally  burnt 

The  tombs  on  this  mountain,  like 
most  others  in  Egypt,  were  once  the 
abode  of  the  Christians,  who  retired 
thither  either  from  persecution,  or  for 
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Um  Mk«  of  that  loliUidc  which  fuitcd 
their  austere  habits ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps from  one  of  them  that  John  of 
Lycopolis  gave  his  oracular  answer 
to  the  embassy  of  Thcodosius.  The 
story  is  thus  related  by  Gibbon: 
**  Before  he  performed  any  decisive 
resolution,  the  pious  emperor  was 
aniious  to  discover  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven ;  and  as  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Del- 
phi and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an 
Egyptian  monk  who  possessed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  the  gift  of  mira- 
cles and  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
Eutropius,  one  of  the  favourite  eu- 
nuchs of  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
embarked  for  Alexandria,  from 
whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Lycopolis,  or  of 
Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of 
Theba'it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  and  on  the  summit  (side?)  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  the  holy  John  had 
constructed  with  his  own  hand  a 
humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwrit 
above  50  years,  without  opening  his 
door,  without  seeing  tlie  face  of  a 
woman,  and  without  tatting  any  food 
that  had  been  prepared  by  fire  or  any 
human  srt.  Five  days  of  the  week 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  inediution  ; 
but  on  Saturdays  nnd  Sundays  lie 
regularly  opened  a  small  window, 
and  gave  audience  to  the  crowd  of 
supplianU  who  succet<uvely  flowed 
from  cvrry  part  of  (he  Christian 
world.  The  eunuch  cf  Theodosius 
approached  the  window  with  respect-  I 
ful  tups  proposed  hit  questions  coo-  ! 
cerning  the  ereut  of  die  civil  war,  I 
and  toon  returned  with  a  favourabl*  ! 
oracle,  which  animated  the  courage  of 
the  emperor  by  the  at%uranc«  of  a 
bloody  but  infallible  victory." 

On  (he  north  side  of  the  projecting 
corner  of  the  mountain  are  some 
limcttone  quarries,  and  a  few  unin- 
teretting  grottoe*. 

Below  it  the  modem  cemetery.  The 
tombt  are  arranged  with  considerable 
taste,  and  have  a  neat  end  pleating 
appearance.     Oo  going  to  them  Uota 


tba  town,  you  pass  along  a  raited 
dyke,  with  a  bridge  over  a  canal  that 
skirts  the  cultivated  land.  The  latttr 
answers  the  same  purpoee  as  the  Bahr 
Tooeef  in  central  Egypt,  in  carrying 
the  water  of  the  inundatioo  to  tb« 
portion  of  the  plain  most  distant  from 
the  river ;  and  in  one  of  the  ponda 
between  the  river  and  tha  town,  fed 
by  a  lateral  canal,  the  **  wwrj  conve- 
nient*' spring  mentioned  by  MicbatUc 
is  to  be  looked  for,  the  credit  of  which 
newly-married  brides  nwy  often  ba 
greatly  interested  in  maintaining.  On 
the  southern  comer  of  the  mountain, 
immediately  above  the  village  of 
Drooka,  is  a  large  bed  of  alabaster 
lying  upon  the  limestone  rock,  but 
not  sufficiently  compact  to  admit  of 
its  being  quarried  for  use. 

Tliere  are  also  some  grottoes  be* 
hind  the  village  of  Re^a,  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Dronka,  but  I 
do  not  know  if  they  contain  sculpture. 

Aboolfeda,  oo  the  authority  of 
Ebn-  Said,  relates  a  story  concerning 
the  nsountain  of  Osioot,  which  haa 
always  been  applied  to  the  Gcbel  a* 
Tayr,  tliat  the  birds  of  Egypt  pcr« 
form  an  annual  pilgnnuige  to  it,  and 
having  left  one  of  their  number  fixed 
there  till  the  ensuing  year,  return  to 
relievo  it,  and  substitute  another, 
which  is  detained  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  tame  talitman. 

Pliny  teems  to  think  that  thesa 
hills  formtd  the  northern  Iwundary 
of  the  Tbebald,  since  he  says,  **  la 
Libyco  Lycon,  ubi  montes  finiunt 
Tliebaldem.**  But  this  could  not  ba 
to,  at  it  extended  much  farther  north, 
to  the  Thebaica  Pbylace. 
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At  Shodb  are  the  mamait  mmd 
cmdc^inrk  fcomm  of  H  jp^fe^  n 
Copdc  Sb&c^  vfakfa  f»Tc  its  omm  to 
OM  of  the  BOOMS  of  Egjpt. 

K«ar  to  Lycopolii  was  m.  f6n  called 
in  Copde  Tg^  and  the  Tilla^  of 
Piplior,  in  the  district  of  Sb6tp»  the 
sites  of  wliieh  arc  now  onknowm.  EJ 
Wasta,  oo  the  cast  bank,  b  probably 
tfaa  successor  of  Contra  Ljcopolis, 
bot  te  has  oo  remains.  At  £1  MoC- 
mir  are  the  rooonds  of  an  old  town, 
bj  some  suppoaed  to  be  Moutbis,  a 
niall  place  to  tbe  north  of  Antso- 
polis.  But  the  distance  of  Bilotmir 
from  Gow  b  too  much,  and  the  po- 
sition of  Mouthb  giTcn  in  the  Itine- 
rary requires  it  to  have  been  near 
Rakincb,  opposite  Baroot.  Mucb«onf, 
or  Acacia  Nilotica,  grows  near  Mot- 
mir,  which,  like  that  on  the  road  to 
Abydus,  msy  be  tbe  remnant  of 
one  of  the  old  grores  of  Acanthus. 
At  tbe  north  of  the  projecting  comer 
of  the  mountain,  behind  Moimir,  b 
a  road  called  Deib  Imow,  which 
crosses  tbb  part  of  the  eastern  chain 
of  hills,  and  rejoins  the  valley  of  the 
Kile  by  a  ravine  near  the  grottoes  of 
Gow ;  and  another,  called  Nukb  el 
Hossayn,  leads  from  a  little  above 
Dayr  Tassa,  and  descends  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  same  mountain  a  short  way 
to  the  west  of  the  same  grottoes. 

A  little  beyond  Motm4r  is  Sherg 
Selin.  It  has  no  ruins,  but,  from  its 
name,  it  seems  to  lay  claim  to  the 
site  of  Selinon,  though  the  Itinerary 
places  Selinon  halfway  between  An- 
tseopolis  and  Panopolis.  Perhaps, 
in  this  place,  we  should  read  Fas- 
salon  for  Selinon. 

I  have  heard  that  in  a  grotto  here 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  foreign 
kings,  who  were  cotemporaries  of  the 
18th  dynasty. 

At  £1  Khow&bid  are  some  mounds, 
but  no  ruins ;  and  in  the  hills  to  the 
nortli-east  are  some  limestone  quar- 
ries. About  a  mile  further  to  the 
south-east  are  some  grottoes,  at  the 
projecting  comer  of  tlie  hills,  and 
others  behind  the  Dayr  Tasf«. 

Ahooteig  stands  on  the  site  of  an 


SUIch  or  SMch  as  the 
aaoilicr,  afaovt  tve  nilcs  to  the  i 
of  k.  Aboole%  b  the  Abotb  of 
Ijalin  wrttcn^  the  Apulfayke  oe  T** 
pochyk^  of  the  Copis;  wUch,  as  IC 
ChaaspolHoo  saggcsis,  b  very  pro- 
bably a  Gfcck  word,  swnifyiBg  **  gra- 
nary,* adopted  by  the  Copts.  Abool- 
fcda  says,  that  in  hb  time  tha  poppy 
was  much  cnhivatcd  in  the  vidoity ; 
and  it  still  cominoes  to  be  grown 
there.  From  Abooie^  the  course 
of  the  river  northwards  formerly  lay 
more  inland  to  the  west.  TUa  b 
consistent  with  the  position  of  Se- 
linon, on  the  opposite  bank,  to  which 
a  canal  b  said  to  have  led  from  the 
Nile. 

Koos-kam,  or  Koa^kam,(in  Coptic 
Koa-kam,)  stands  on  the  west  bank, 
between  AbooCreg  and  Gow  el  Ghar- 
b^h.  It  was  called  Apollinis  Minor 
Civitas,  to  dbtinguish  it  from  Apolli- 
nopolis  Magns  snd  Parva,  now  Edfoo 
and  Koos.  On  the  east  bank,  a  little 
below  Gow  el  Kebe^,  are  several 
groiioeM  at  the  projecting  comer  of 
the  mountain,  which  there  curves 
inwsrd  to  the  easL  Msny  of  them 
are  the  woik  of  the  Romans,  or  have 
been  occupied  and  painted  by  them, 
being  ornamented  with  arabesques 
and  devices  of  a  late  time.  Near 
them  are  some  crude  brick  remains. 

Gow,  or  Kow,  El  KAeSr,  in  Coptic 
Tkoou,  the  ancient  Autaopolit,  stands 
on  the  east  bank.  The  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Ant«us  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  confused  mass  of  stones 
near  the  wster*s  edge,  one  of  which 
bears  the  hieroglyphic  names  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  and  his  queen 
Arsinue.  The  last  remaining  co- 
lumn of  tlie  temple,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  was  carried  away 
by  the  river  in  1821,  which  Mr.  Legh 
says,  as  early  as  1813,  threatened 
«<  lo  wash  the  whole  away."  At  the 
Ume  he  visited  it,  tlie  portico  was 
still  standing,  and  much  in  the  same 
state  as  when  seen  by  Norden  and 
Pococke  in  1737.  Mr.  Hamilton 
found  the  Greek  inscription  on  the 
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IKctt  of  th«  portico  in  a  wtrj  imper- 
fect state,  the  stones  having  been 
broken  into  six  separate  pieces ;  but 
sufBcient  remained  to  sliovr  that 
**  King  Ptolemjr,  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  gods  Epiphanes,  £u- 
charistes,  and  Queen  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  the  king,  gods  Philometores, 
erected  the  (Projnaos  to  Antieus 
and  the  contemplar  gods ; "  and  that 
*'  tlie  emperors,  the  Ccsars,  Aurelii, 
Antoninus  (and  Vcnis),  repaired  the 
roof." 

Tlie  columns  had  palm-tree  capi- 
tals, like  the  building  that  contained 
the  tomb  of  Amasis,  in  tlie  sacred 
enclosure  of  Sals  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus. They  seem  to  liave  been 
more  common  in  temples  of  the 
Delta  than  in  those  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  river  has  now  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  temple;  but  I 
Iwlieve  that  more  is  attribuuble  to 
the  rcmoTsI  of  the  sioues  to  build 
the  palace  o(  Osioot ;  and  this  is 
anoilier  on  the  Itkt  of  monuments 
destroyed  by  the  ignorance  or  indo- 
lence of  the  Turks. 

Nothing  remains  at  Gow  in  its 
oiiginal  position,  excepting  some 
small  stones ;  and  of  the  columns 
little  can  be  traced  but  brokeu  frag, 
ments,  with  mutilated  hieroglyphics 

Here  and  there  tome  PtolemaHc 
names  may  be  »ocn,  but  no  vefttigc  of 
the  Greek  dedication.  The  monolith 
still  remains  nvar  the  centre  of  the 
ruins.  There  are  also  some  very 
large  blocks  lying  about,  and  on  a 
long  architrave  half  covered  by  the 
Nile,  I  observed  a  glul>e  and  asps, 
having  hieroglyphics  on  each  tide, 
with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pntor,  and  a  winged  globe  above. 
The  ovals  of  thit  king  also  occur  on 
many  other  fragments  of  the  ruined 
temple. 

Gow  vl  Ghsrb^'h,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  hat  no  ruins. 

Near  Antjeopolis  the  Cibulous  bat* 
tie  bct«reen  Horus  and  Typho  was 
reputed  to  have  uken  place,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 


bad  taMimcd  the  form  of  a  crocodile ; 
and  here  Antsus  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Hercules,  in  the  time  of 
Osiris.  Of  these  two  fables*  we  may 
in  vain  endeavour  to  discover  the 
origin  or  tlie  meaning ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  story  of  Antssus  b 
a  Greek  perversion  of  some  legend, 
as  his  name  b  corrupted  from  that  of 
one  of  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Pantlieon.  Antieopolis  waa  in 
later  times  a  bishop's  see. 

At  Mishte,  Shabeka,  and  £*  Sbckb 
Shenedeen.  on  the  W.  bank,  arc  the 
mounds  of  old  towns;  and  inland, 
opposite  Gebel  Sbekh  Here4dee,  b 
lihtOf  distinguished  from  afar  by  ita 
extensive  mounds,  which  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hesopia. 
Tahta  is  a  large  town  with  several 
mosks,  and  iu  landing-place,  or  Sokdf 
is  at  tlie  bend  of  the  river,  opposite 
Shekh  Here^ee.  Tlie  land  here- 
abouts produces  abundant  crops  of 
corn,  owing  to  tlie  lowneas  of  the 
level,  and  the  consequent  length  of 
time  that  the  water  of  the  inundation 
remains  upon  iu  surface;  though 
Nordcn  seems  to  tJiink  this  lowness 
of  the  land  ratlier  a  source  of  injury 
than  an  advantage. 

Gtbel  SKekh  HereSdew  is  a  project- 
ing part  of  the  eastern  ehain  of  hiltsik 
well  known  for  the  superstitious  be« 
lief  attached  to  a  serpent,  reputed  to 
have  lived  there  for  ages,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  rvmoving  every  kind  of 
complaint ;  and  many  miraculoua 
cures,  that  might  have  oflFended  Ju* 
piter,  are  attributed  to  this  worthy 
successor  of  the  emblem  of  JEtcula- 
pius.  It  is,  pel  haps,  to  the  asp,  the 
rymbol  of  Kneph,  or  of  the  good 
genius,  tliat  this  serpent  has  sticceeded. 
Though  the  belief  in  its  power  still 
continues,  it  has  lo^t  much  of  the 
consequence  it  enjoyed  a  century  ago, 
when  Noffden  aud  I'ococke  visited 
the  spot,  or  even  since  the  time  of 
Savary. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain 
are  some  giottoes,  and  crude  Imck 
rtiins :  and  at  its  liaae  is  a  mutalattd 
r  a 


mxrxM  fX. — < 


nL 


■MM,   of  "  t0«« 

of   f^riVfrng    rimi  iw  ^y  net  m'jjk  cm 

DariAf  tbe  invfidasioB,  tbc  3ule 
rifCi  to  i£tt  narrom  ^aeh  at  she  base  of 
tbe  mocttleia,  w  as  to  rccdcr  it 
•cvctly  peauble  for  cemels  Dear  ifae 
•ootfaeni  cztienutj.  Roond  thb  pro- 
jectiog  poiDt  to  the  cartvard,  are  a 
few  grottoet,  vitfaoot  mlpCore. 

At  Fow,  in  Coptic  Phbuoo-Tgdi, 
are  ibc  tnmtrdi*  of  an  ancient  town. 
Jt  wat  diuin;^i%bcd  from  another 
Y'jw,  beyond  Cbeooboiooo,  «bsdi 
tlie  Grtekf  called  Bopo«,  bj  d-^  ad- 
junct Tgeli,  Mgnifjing  *'a  fort."  It 
wa*  by  itt  uobition,  on  the  liarrow 
fttrip  of  land  between  the  mountain 
and  tli«  Nilcf  that  it  commanded  the 
roail  from  Antieopolii  to  Ctiemmia. 

In  the  mouiitaiot  behind  Keikitee 

ara  Mveral  tmall  grottoes,  and  otiiers 

again  behind  Vow,  and  at  the  comer 

of  iIm  mounfain  to  tlie  N.  of  Ekhroim. 

/t/o0  liec  inland,  on  (he  W.  bank. 

It   was   tlia  ancient  Aphroditopolit, 

in  Coptic  Atbo,  or  Thb6.     A  little 

difttanca  to  tha  S.  are  tlic  Red  and 

Willie   Monaifteriet,  tlie  latter  being 

iHjittr     known     by    the     name    of 

Aniba  8hen6odoh,  or  St.  Sen6de,  and 

the  other  hy  thai  of  Amba   Bithoi. 

'lilt  founder  of  the   latter,  accord- 

Ing  to    Wantleh,    was    a     penitent 

ruliber,  whoae  club  wof  kept  by  the 

monks  as  a  memorial  of  hit  wicked 

course  of  life,  and  of  his  subsequent 

roformaiion.     Ttio  best  road  to  them 

Is  from  Sooh&g,  which  stands  near 

the  end  of  ilia  reach  of  the  river  below 

Ekhmlm^ 

Sooh&p  Is  bctttr  built  tliati  the  ge- 


of 
bcreaad  tfccR  by  ] 
tbc  river.  Its  ewuaiMe  is  veil  < 
tfnacted.  ^»****g  bacd  vhlibcvD  i 
aad  thews  moe«  skill  im  its 
meet,  afid  in  tbe  style  of  hs  I 
than  the  gcocrality  of  pobfie  buildniga 
hi  modem  Egypc  A  ^isr,  or  raiasd 
dyke,  forms  the  usual  coraoHimcatioOy 
daring  the  high  Nile,  with  the  tillages 
in  the  intcnor ;  and  here  and  there^ 
on  the  way  to  Itfoo  and  the  two  mo- 
nasteries, TOO  pa&s  other  smaller  c»- 
nala,  all  which,  as  well  as  the  Moie-I- 
Soohag,  are  without  water  in  sum- 
mer. Several  small  ponds,  also  dry 
at  this  season,  are  passed  on  the  way ; 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  cultirated  land 
the  peasants  sink  wells  for  artificial 
irrigation ;  the  water  of  the  Nile  fil- 
tering through  the  soil  to  any  distance 
from  the  banks,  and  affording  a  con- 
sUnt  supply  at  the  then  level  of  the 
river. 

The  White  Monastaj  stands  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  iu  inmates 
cultivate  a  small  portion  of  land 
about  it,  in  the  capacity  of /et/oJU. 
The  monastery  is  in  fact  only  a 
Christian  village,  being  inhabited  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  with  their 
families.  In  former  times  the  monks 
probably  lodged  in  rooms  over  the 
colonnade,  as  the  holes  for  rafters  in 
the  wails  appear  to  show  ;  but  these 
people  now  live  in  the  lower  part, 
which  once  formed  the  aisles  of  the 
church.  I  visited  it  in  1825»  but 
found  the  inmates  as  much  or  even 
more  prejudiced  against  the  inquiries 
I  of  iravellen,  than  theur  Moslem  com- 
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patrioCi ;  for  the  few  notes  I  made  in 
A  pockci>book  at  the  time  excited 
their  unconcealed  displeasure,  and 
they  even  refused  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  convent,  uutil  tliej  found 
it  was  alreadj  known  to  roe.  They 
have  adopted  the  same  precaution  as 
their  brethren  at  Bibbeh,  in  order  to 
secure  the  building  in  turbulent 
times  against  the  assaults  of  the  Mos- 
lems; and  their  Christian  patron, 
like  St.  George  of  Bibbeh,  is  conver- 
ted  into  a  Moslem  shekb,  who  com- 
mands the  respect  of  tlie  credulous 
under  the  mysterious  name  of  Shekh 
Aboo  S>ien6odeh.  The  monastery 
is  built  of  hewn  stones,  measuring 
about  3  ft  3  in.  by  1  ft.  3  in.,  with 
a  cornice  like  that  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  all  lound  the  top,  though 
without  the  torus,  which  in  Egyptian 
architecture  separates  the  coniice 
from  the  architrave,  or  from  the  face 
of  the  wall.  On  the  citerior  are 
square  niches,  once  stuccoed,  as  was 
all  the  building.  Tliey  are  placed  at 
intervals  along  all  the  walls,  eicept 
on  that  side  nearest  the  mountain, 
which  has  been  added  at  a  later  time. 
At  a  disunce  they  have  tlie  appear- 
ance of  windows. 

Six  doors  formerly  led  into  the  in- 
terior, fire  of  which  have  been  dosed 
up,  leaving  that  alone  on  the  south 
side,  which  is  now  the  only  entrance. 
Over  all  the  doors  a  projecting  wall 
of  brickwork  has  been  built  in  order 
to  strengthen  them ;  doubtless  at  a 
tin>e  when  they  were  threatened  by 
an  attack  from  tiK*  Arabs  or  the  Mem- 
looks,  on  which  occasion  even  the 
solitary  door  now  open  was  closed, 
and  protected  in  the  same  manner. 
In  one  place,  where  the  brickwork 
had  fallen,  I  observed  on  a  jamb  of 
the  door  a  stone  with  a  few  hiero- 
glyphics, proving  the  blocks  to  have 
b«rn  taken  from  some  old  building, 
probably  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Athribis.  Near  this  door  are  the 
fragments  of  red  granite  columns  and 
sutues.  From  the  walls  prctject 
blocks  not  unlike  the  gargoyles  or 


water-apouta  of  Egyptian  templet,  m 
at  Dendera  and  other  places,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  waa 
ever  a  temple,  even  of  late  time.  It 
may,  however,  have  derived  ita  ex- 
terior form  from  those  edifices,  wMch 
the  builders  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  cotmtry,  while  the  archi- 
tectural details  are  Greek ;  and  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  columna  and 
the  style  of  the  interior,  it  seems  to 
have  been  erected  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  was  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  imperial  government. 
Pococke  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Helena.  Over  the 
door  on  the  desert  side  is  a  cornice 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  foliage, 
above  which  is  a  stone  with  square 
dentils,  both  of  red  granite;  and 
over  the  door,  at  the  end  oi  the 
entrance  passage,  ia  another  block  of 
red  granite  with  Doric  triglyphs 
and  guttfl*.  The  area  within,  which 
answers  to  the  nave  of  our  churches, 
and  of  the  old  basilicas,  had  on  either 
side  about  1 4  columns,  mostly  of  red 
granite,  with  various  capitals  of  a 
late  time.  One  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  another  of  the  Ionic  order,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  better  age. 

At  the  east  end  is  tlie  choir,  con- 
sisting of  two  separate  parts,  sur- 
mounted by  domes,  the  innermost 
being  divided  into  thiee  compart- 
ments, bvfore  the  central  one  of  which 
is  a  screen  with  some  miserable  re- 
presentations of  St.  George.  Here 
are  several  Coptic  inscriptions.  In  one 
of  which  I  read  **  Athanasius  the 
Patriarch,**  the  rest  being  much  de- 
faced. 

On  three  sides  of  this  building, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  I  ob- 
served the  remains  of  brickwork, 
which  leed  me  to  suppose  it  was  once 
surrounded  by  an  outer  wall :  and 
perhaps  the  present  building  was  only 
the  church  ot  a  monastery  formeriy 
attached  to  it,  which  seems  also  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Denon. 

Tradition  reporU  that  this  convent 
stands  on  the  site  of  an  Egyptian  dty 
r  S 
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nlM  Mcdccfiet  AtrMb,  «id  Um 
niint  in  iu  vicinity  may  bt  the  re- 
DMim  of  an  old  town  ;  but  th«  rest 
Atrtcb  or  AtJiribit  stood  about  half 
an  hour**  rid«  to  tb«  touthward, 
wb«rt  a  ruinad  tainpla  and  eitconva 
tnoundt  still  nark  its  sita.  I  bad 
pcrcmcd  tham  on  going  to  the  White 
Monastery;  and  it  was  with  great 
satisfaction  I  found,  on  examination, 
that  they  presented  the  unquestion- 
able  eridence  of  being  the  ruins  of  ' 
AikribU  or  CroeodHop^ 

In  the  midst  of  mounds  of  pottery 
lie  large  blocks  of  limestone*  14  to 
15  feet  long  by  S,  and  5  feet  thick,  the 
remains  of  a  temple  2CX)  feet  by  175, 
facing  the  south,  and  dedicated  to 
the  lioo-headcd  goddess  Thriphis. 
One  block  alone,  tlie  lintel  of  a  door- 
way,  remains  in  its  original  place : 
the  rest  are  all  thrown  down,  and  I 
could  only  dtscorer  the  traces  of  one 
columu.  Orer  this  door  is  a  king 
offering  to  Leontocepliale,  Kbera, 
and  other  deities,  orer  whom  is  the 
name  of  I^oleroy  the  Elder,  son  of  | 
Aulete5 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  i 
foundation  of  the  building  is  eren  of  I 
a  still  earlier  date.  I  also  obserred  • 
the  name  of  *'  Kaisaros  **  (  Caesar),  pro. 
bably  Augustus ;  and  on  a  stone,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  ruins, 
which  covered  the  centre  doorway  or 
entrance  of  tlie  portico,  are  names 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a  head  of  j 
Athor,  surmounted  by  a  globe  con-  { 
taiiiing  the  mysterious  eye,  with  two 
asps  wearing  the  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  whole  group 
being  completed  by  two  sitting  | 
deities.  'Such  are  the  ornamental 
devices  of  cornices  and  architraves  on 
temples  of  the  time  of  tlie  empire,  as  at 
Dendera  and  other  places.  Oa  the 
soffit  of  the  ssme  were  the  ovals  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Kaisaros  (Cesar) 
Germantcus  (?) ;  and  on  the  other 
side  a  Greek  inscription  accompanied 
by  the  ovals  of  Claudius  Cssar  Ger. 
manicus.  The  lower  end  of  the  block 
was  unfortunately  too  much  ruined 
to  enable  me  to  copy  the  whole  in- 


am 

cooJd  of  it,  I  read  tke  fiiB0»iM  ^— 


. . .  KAiiAPoimAinyieaoi  iiun» 
ATTOKFATotoaKAirmyMwr- 

AIASSEBAXTRS 
.  .  .  K  AITOlOIgOT ATTiMWIff I H  ft  WK 

AM  lufiynumiiiriMiJWtfirA- 

lOTTAAEP  .  .  .         

AnoAAfiinoTnpo2TATBsen#i. 

AOS  LeTDEPIOTKAU  AfOXIS. 
BA2T0T#AIIEV 

Thb  inscription  riiosrt  that  the 
goddess  mentioned  with  Fm  in  the 
dedication  at  Ekhmim,  vraa  Thriphis^ 
the  deity  of  the  ndgbbooring  chj 
Athribis.  The  Julia  Angnatm  her* 
mentioned  was  not  the  widow  of 
Agrippa  and  daughter  of  Augnatosp 
the  first  wife  of  Hbcrius,  bat  Livia, 
the  mother  of  Tiberius,  wfao^  after 
the  death  of  Augustus,  to<4t  that 
name.  She  lived  to  the  year  S9  a.  d  • 
the  1 7th  and  18th  years  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius. 

M.  Letronne  restores  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  following  manner :  — 

[wtf  TfCreMv]  Ktu^Mff  SiCtimv,  ^um  mm, 
m»T$Mfmr0^,  Mm»  rrif  ImAmv  StCsCrrw* 

{tunmi  f^vrff}  mmt  rm/  mmm  cvra*,  O^iaili, 
^1^  luytrrn^  vrt  nytfAmH  Tmim  TmXi\jiim 

[«««,  i  «iir«i]  Ar«XXMMv,  wftermrm  0(«af)«r. 
L    iTtfii^im    Kms^Mftt   SiCWrrav,  ^mfum 

[•*..  3 

'*  (For  the  welfare  oTHberias)  Cesar  An* 
nanus.  Son  of  the  God,  the  Enaperor,  and 
for  that  or  Julia  Sebarte  (new  Itis,  his  mo- 
ther), and  all  their  family,  to  ThriphU,  the 
very  great  Goddess,  Caius  Galerius  .    .    . 

being  Prrfect, the  Soo  of  Apollo. 

nius.  Director  Tof  the  temple]  of  Tnphis, 
rerected  or  dedicated  the  pionaos]  in  the 
year  ix.  of  'Hberius  Cnar  Augustus,  the 
...  of  Phameooth." 

These  ruins  have  also  the  name  of 
Medeenet  A&ha^sh. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  moun- 
tains, about  half  a  mile  beyond 
Athribis,  are  the  quarries  from  which 
the  stone  of  the  temple  was  taken  ; 
and  below  are  several  small  grottoea 
that  have  served  for  tombs,  and  were 
once  furnished  with  doors,  secured, 
as  usual,  by  a  bolt  or  lock.  On  the 
lintel  of  one  of  them  is  a  Greek  in- 
scription, saying  that  it  was  the  **  se- 
pulchre of  Ermius,  the  son  of  Arcbi- 
bins.**     It  has  the  Egyptian  cornice 
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and  torua.  In  th«  interior  art  oalli* 
and  it  contains  the  tcattcrcd  retidua 
of  burnt  bones.  Through  one  of  its 
side  walls  an  entrance  has  been  forced 
into  the  adjoining  tomb.  The  tmrnm" 
tain  appears  to  have  had  the  naoM  in 
Coptic  of  /Yooa-n-atiipey  from  the 
neighbouring  dty. 

Here,  as  at  Arsinoi,  the  reason  as- 
signed by  l)e  Pauw  for  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile  seeins  fully  borne 
out,  by  tlie  position  of  Athribis ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  unless  the  canal  from 
ti)e  Kile  were  carefully  kept  up,  the 
sacred  animals  could  not  have  had  ac- 
cets  to  the  town  that  worshipped  them. 

Akkmiwif  or  Ekhnitm,  on  the  eaa 
bank,  is  the  site  of  Chemmis  or  Pano- 
polis,  in  Coptic  Chmim  or  Shmiii, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  the  Thebald.  TM^  modem 
Ekhmim  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Nile.  It  has  the  site  of  an 
ordinary  Egyptian  bentUrt  with  a 
bazaar,  and  a  market  day  tvery  Wed- 
neaJay. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  furthest 
from  the  river,  beyond  the  prewnt 
walls,  are  the  remains  of  some  of  its 
oncient  buildings. 

A  long  inscription,  bearing  the 
date  of  the  12th  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajanus  Gennanicus  Dacicus,  points 
out  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pan; 
who,  at  we  learn  from  tlie  dedication, 
shared  with  Thriphis  the  honours  of 
the  tanctuary.  We  also  ascertain 
anotlier  very  important  fact  from  this 
inscription,  that  the  deity,  who  has 
t>een  called  Priapus  and  Mendes,  is 
in  reality  the  Pan  of  Egypt,  his 
figure  being  repretented  on  the  same 
face  of  the  stone  with  the  dedication ; 
which  accords  verv  well  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  deity  of  Panopolis, 
given  bf  Stepbanus  of  Dytantium. 
On  the  soffit  is  a  circle  divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  probably  astro- 
nomical ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the 
figures  on  the  neighbouring  block, 
are  nearly  all  defaced. 

These  are,  doubtless*  the  remains 
of   the   lot  umpla  mtatiootd    by 
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AboolMa,  which  ht  rtckont  tmoaf 
the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt*  at 
well  for  the  sise  of  the  stones  used  ia 
its  construction,  aa  for  the  profusioa 
of  subjects  sculptured  upon  ibem. 

Vestiges  of  other  ruins  are  met  with 
some  distance  beyond,  which  may 
probably  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Perseus ;  but  a  few  imper&ct 
sculptures  are  all  that  now  remain, 
and  it  is  with  difliculty  we  can  trace 
on  its  scattered  fragments  the  name 
of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Auletes,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Domitian.  There 
arc  alto  tlie  names  oTrhoth- 1 
mes  1 1 L,  and  of  the  queen  I 
of  one  of  the  old  Pha-I 
raolis*,  probably  Amun- 1 
mai-Pouee,  of  the  twenty- \ 
first  dynasty. 

The  insciiption  of  Trajan  is  iui* 
perfectly  preserved,  but  suflicicnt  re- 
mains to  enable  us  to  restore  nearly 
tlie  wlwle.  That  which  remains  is  at 
follows :  — 

...   mn  mtt 
%r  T(ifil«r«M 


.  .  .  fH  Kjmt. 

JMU  «•»  9m»r*t  •  •  •  HmH 
TiZtttH  KAc«4Mf  TiCtitm  K 


in  .  .  .    iw  . .  .  M  .  . . .  Tsfx**  Ai/wrtts 

IB  AkfmfmrtfH  .  . .  «v  %tCmsrm  Tuftmtmm 
Aumtmm  Umxtt  w 

M.  Letronne  has  restored  the  in* 
scription  in  the  following  manner :-» 

mtm  2tCmirtm  rif  mamsm  Ammuum 
mm  ««»  rs»v«r  [mmvm  mmm}  II«m  ^t^ 

T»C%im  KXmtiim  TiCi<<«v  K[X«»I««». .  ]  mm 

MMf  KlMflMI  Ae«XJUMift« 

[Aw9}ttmmtx¥XfiVt»'^^»i'»'  efirmrjw 

tn|«««A«v]  t^t[At¥m\tm  [ImAvismv  l^mmm 
•rWf x««  Asytf^rmt  w|»v*  f  t^ym  Vrmm} 
[tm  rtmh^tufum  faraiyiar—j 


JU#«*I« 


k  [in  tm 


Oum] 


»«•  2«C«#T«»  r*ftitm*mm  A««y«»  llmxm  if 

**  [For  the  wdtert  oTlht  EawW  C^mt 

INervs    1>al>na*    Atifutlut   (hnmmkuM 
>jclc«M,  siMi  aa  hb  [Piaftilyl  to  eke  vety 
greal  God  Pan,  TUieriiM  CUaAlkM  AiwIMaa. 
rtt.orilietrfbtofQ«ritlM,Ma  of  itetaa. 
C^aeilM  Nste  ff  of  the  ca^aUttary  trt* 
f  4 
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bunw,  [director  (of  ibe  tempio)  of]  Thriphlf 
and  of  ran,  the  venf  great  Deltica  rroiietf 
tkii  pro/^ton}  under  [Lucius  Sulplclua 
Slroim]  prsfiect  of  Enrpt.  He  becan  the 
work  («/  the  ejtnenm  qftke  itate)  and  finished 
It  {at  kit  owa)  in  the  year  18  of  the  Emperor 
Casar  Nenra  Tn^anus  Augustus  Germani- 
cus  Daelcus,the  19Ch  of  Pachon.** 

Hit  suggestion  of  tlie  word  vfK>- 
(rronit  in  the  fourth  line  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  I  found  at 
Athribis ;  and  he  is  doubtless  correct 
in  bis  restoration  of  the  name  of  the 
pfKfect  Lucius  Sulpicius  Simius ; 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  I 
copied  near  the  quarries  of  Gebcl 
Fate6reh»  in  the  eastern  desert,  to 
have  been  governor  of  Egypt  about 
the  time  this  monument  was  erected. 
There  are,  however,  some  poinu  in 
which  1  differ  from  tlie  learned  tavant, 
and  which  I  mention  in  order  that 
those  who  visit  the  spot,  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  may  decide 
respecting  them. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  —  1. 
In  the  first  line,  how  many  letters 
should  come  before  tlie  ftos  Kcur ;  and 
how  many  between  these  last  and 
loyou  2€/3curTov.  2.  In  the  third  line 
how  many  letters  should  come  be- 
tween TiStptov  K  . .  .  and  topos,  and 
if  it  is  Kovptvcu  or  Kovipiva,  3.  In 
the  fointli  line  are  there  any  letters 
wanting  before  rwy  at  the  beginning? 
4.  In  the  fifth  line,  to  look  if  the 
word  TpoTvXoy  can  come  before  €ir« ; 
if  the  name  is  Lucius  Sulpicius  Simiu% 
and  if  iroiciv comes  after  tpyov,  5.  In 
the  sixth  line,  if  Si/KcrcXeo-cy  8<  stood 
alone,  and  was  or  was  not  preceded 
and  followed  by  other  letters  (for  I 
think  it  was  alone);  and  if  it  is 
awrrf\€<rov  8c  or  <rvvrr«\c(rci'  9t.  6. 
How  many  letters  should  come  be- 
tween poa  and  ov  ScjSaarov,  and  if  the 
date  after  Uaxuv  is  i9  or  le  in  line  7. 

It  is  with  great  deference  that  I 
offer  any  opinion  difiTcring  in  the 
least  from  such  an  authority  as  M. 
Letronne,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  words  he  supplies  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  fifUi  line,  as  well 
aa  the  to  vponvkov,  are  not  authorised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  block  itself, 


and  that  this  part  points  out  the  Ham 
when  Tiberius  Claudioi  •<  began  tb« 
work,"  which  he  «  finished  in  tbt 
ISth  year  of  the  Emperor." 

The  superstitions  of  the  natiTea 
have  ascribed  the  same  propertiee  to 
this  stone,  and  to  another  in  the  tomb 
of  a  female  sbekh,  called  Bir  el  Ab- 
bad,  which  the  sutues  of  the  god  of 
generation,  the  patron  deity  of  Fano- 
polls,  were  formerly  believed  to  have 
possessed ;  and  the  modem  women  of 
Eklimim,  with  similar  hopes  and 
equal  credulity,  offer  their  vows  to 
these  relics,  for  a  numerous  offspring. 
Many  blocks  and  fragments  of  statues 
in  other  parts  of  E^^ypt  are  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  Uie  same  pro- 
pcity  ;  but  the  population  of  tlie 
country  is  still  on  the  decline. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  temple  of  Pan, 
I  observed  a  fragment  of  red  granite, 
which,  from  the  two  winged  globes, 
one  over  the  other,  was  evidently  part 
of  a  monolithic  temple  or  cage,  simi- 
lar to  that  at  Antseopolis ;  but  I 
could  find  no  traces  of  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Nero  mentioned  by  Bruce. 

According  to  Strabo,  Panopolis  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  famous  as  linen  manufac- 
turers and  woikers  in  stone;  nor 
were  they,  if  we  may  believe  Hero* 
dotus,  so  much  prejudiced  against 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  rest 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  people  of 
Chcminis,  says  the  historian  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  arc  the  only  Egyptians, 
who  are  not  remarkable  **fbr  their 
abhorrence  of  Greek  customs.  Chem- 
mis  is  a  large  city  of  the  Theba'id, 
near  Neapolis,  where  there  is  a  temple 
of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae.  This 
temple  is  of  a  square  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  palm  trees.  It  bos  stone 
propyla  of  considerable  sise,  upon 
which  are  two  large  statues;  and 
within  the  sacred  circuit  stands  the 
sanctuary,  having  in  it  an  image  of 
Perseus.  For  the  Chemmites  say 
that  Perseus  has  often  appeared  in 
their  country,  and  even  witliin  the 
temple,  and  his  sandal  was  once  found 
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there,  S  cubits  In  length.  Tbey  dio 
state  that  bis  appcerance  was  always 
looked  upon  as  a  great  blessing,  be- 
ing  followed  by  the  prosperous  con- 
diu'on  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  They 
celebrate  gymnastic  games  in  his 
honour,  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
at  which  they  contend  for  prises,  con- 
sisting of  cattle,  cloaks,  and  skins. 

**  On  inquiring  why  Perseus  was 
in  the  habit  of  appearing  to  them 
alone,  and  why  they  differed  from  the 
re«t  of  the  Egyptians  in  having  gym- 
nastic games,  they  replied  that  Per. 
sens  was  a  native  of  their  city,  and 
that  Daiiaus  and  Lynceus,  being 
Chemmites,  emigrated  into  Greece. 
They  then  showed  me  the  genealogy 
of  those  3  persons,  bringing  it  down 
to  Perseus ;  and  suted  that  the  Utter 
having  come  to  Egypt  for  the  same 
reason  given  by  tlie  Greeks,  to  carry 
off*  the  bead  of  the  Gorgon  f^om 
Libya,  visited  their  country  and  re- 
cognised all  his  relations.  They  ad- 
ded that  when  he  came  to  Egypt  he 
knew  the  name  of  Chemmis  from  his 
mother;  and  the  games  were  cele- 
brated in  compliance  with  bis  wishes.** 

This  tale  doubtless  originated  in 
the  credulity  o(  the  Greeks,  and  in 
their  endeavour  to  trace  resemblances 
In  other  religions  with  the  deides  or 
personages  of  their  own  mythology ; 
or,  if  a  umilar  story  were  really  told 
to  the  historian  by  tlie  Egyptians 
themselves,  it  could  only  have  been 
fabricated  by  tlist  crafty  people,  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  Greek  strangers, 
whose  inquiries  alona  would  suffice 
to  sl)ow  the  readiest  mode  of  prac- 
tising such  a  deception.  Perseus 
was  no  more  an  Egyptian  deity  than 
Maccdo ;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  what  deities  in  the  Egyptian 
Pantheon  tttese  two  names  are  to  be 
referred. 

Hie  notion  o(  the  great  antiquity 
of  Panopolis  seems  to  have  been  tra- 
ditionally maintained  even  to  the 
times  of  the  Moslems ;  and  Leo  Afri- 
canus  considers  it  **  the  oldest  dty  of 
all  Egypt,"  having,  aa  he  icppowa, 
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«  been  founded  by  Ekhmim*  tiM  son 
of  Misraim,  the  offspring  of  Cusb, 
the  son  of  Ham.**  It  teems  to  haea 
suffered  much  at  tha  period  of  the 
Arab  conquest;  and  to  such  an  ei- 
tent  was  the  fury  of  the  invedcrt  car* 
ried  against  this  deeotcd  city,  that 
**  nodiing  was  left  of  its  buildloga  but 
their  foundations  and  ruined  walls* 
and  all  tlie  columns  and  atonea  of  any 
site  were  carried  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  river,  and  used  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  Mensh^ch. 

In  Pococke*s  time  Ekhmin  was 
the  residence  of  a  powerful  chief, 
wlio  took  from  it  the  title  of  em^  or 
prince  of  Ekhmim.  His  family, 
which  was  originally  from  Barbery, 
established  itself  here  three  or  lour 
generations  before,  and  oluained  from 
the  Sultan  the  goeeroment  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  upon  concUtioo 
of  paying  an  annual  tribute.  But 
their  name  and  influence  have  now 
ceased,  and,  like  the  Hawira  Araba, 
once  so  well  known  in  these  districts, 
the  princes  of  Ekbmim  are  only 
known  from  the  accounts  of  old  tra- 
vellers, and  the  traditiona  of  tiie 
people.  They  show  their  toml>s,  with 
those  of  their  slaves;  and  in  the 
cemetery,  near  the  ruins,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  patron  ot  the  town,  Shekh 
Atmu'l  Kisim.  Boats,  ostrich  eggs, 
and  inscriptions  are  hung  up  within 
it  as  exvotos  to  the  saint ;  anid  a  tree 
within  the  holy  precincts  is  studded 
with  nails,  driven  into  it  by  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  in  the  liopes  of 
a  cure.  Near  this  is  the  tomb  of 
Bir  el  Abl)ad,  above  mentioned.  It 
was  at  Kkhmim  that  Ncstorius,  af>er 
16  years*  esile.  ended  his  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  5lh 
century. 

Pococke  spesks  of  some  convents 
near  Ekbmim,  one  called  **  of  the 
Martyrs,**  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
historian  Macrisi,  and  another  about 
two  miles  further  in  a  wild  valley, 
which  is  composed  of  grottoes  in  the 
rock,  and  a  brick  chapel  covered  with 
Coptk  Inscriptiona.  Near  this  is  a 
f  5 
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rude  beaten  path,  leading  to  what 
appcan  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
hermit.  Pococke  calls  the  spot  Ain- 
claham,  and  lupposei  the  well  or 
spring  there  to  be  the  only  one  whose 
nater  does  not  come  from  the  Nile. 
He  also  mentions  seteral  grottoes  to 
the  west  of  the  Tillage  of  £1  Gour- 
ney,  some  of  which,  in  his  time, 
retained  traces  of  ancient  paintings. 
The  valley  he  alludes  to  is  doubtless 
the  Wadee  el  A  in  (''valley  of  the 
spring'*),  between  three  and  four 
miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Ekhmim, 
in  which  are  a  spring  of  water  and 
grottoes,  and  on  tlio  south  of  its 
mouth  an  old  road  leading  over  the 
mountains.  Close  to  this  is  a  mo- 
dem pass  called  Nukb  el  K6Iee, 
which  crosses  the  mountains,  and 
descends  again  into  the  valley,  in  tlie 
district  of  Slierg  Weled  Yihia,  nearly 
opposite  Barddes. 

Behind  the  village  of  Howaweesh 
are  other  grottoes;  and  three  miles 
above  Ekhmim,  are  the  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  town,  probably  Thomu. 
The  remains  there  consist  of  mounds 
and  crude-brick. 

Thomu  should  be  the  place  called 
in  Coptic  Thraoui  m  Paneh^ou  ;  but 
M.  Champollion  endeavours  to  show 
from  a  Copt  MS.  that  it  vrsm  an 
island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
opposite  Ekhmim ;  and  its  name, 
«<  the  island  of  the  place  of  cattle," 
argues  that  it  was  not  on  the  main 
land,  if  even  it  could  be  to  the  east 
of  Panopolis.  Thomu,  however,  is 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  on  the  east 
bank,  four  miles  above  Panopolis, 
and  tlierefore  agrees  with  the  position 
of  these  mounds. 

Some  other  places  are  mentioned 
in  the  Coptic  MSS.  as  having  existed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ekhmim ;  but  of 
their  exact  position  nothing  is  satis- 
factorily known.  These  are  Pleuit, 
Shenalol^t,  and  Tsmiue,  the  first  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  an. 
dent  town  of  some  consequence ;  the 
second,  from  its  name,  a  village  with 
many  vineyards  in  its  neighbourhood^ 


and  in  the    last  was    a 
founded  by  St.  Fachomiui. 

Menthiih  has  extensive  monnds, 
but  the  only  vestiges  of  masonry  con- 
sist in  a  siona  quay,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town.  It  sunds  on  A  small 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  pro- 
bably once  the  main  stream.  By  the 
Copts  it  is  called  Psoi,  and  some- 
times in  Arabic  MSS.  £1  Monshat,  as 
well  as  Mensh^eh.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Ptolemals  Hermii ; 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  Thebald,  and  not 
inferior  to  Memphis.  But  neither  its 
original  extent,  nor  that  of  any  city 
in  Upper  Egypt,  except  Thebes 
itself,  can  justify  this  assertion  of  the 
geographer.  He  even  gives  it  a  po- 
litical system,  on  the  Greek  model ; 
which,  if  true,  may  refer  to  some 
change  in  its  government,  aAer  it  had 
beelt  rebuilt,  and  had  received  the 
name  of  Ptolemais  ;  for  it  doubtless 
succeeded  to  a  more  ancient  city,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  it  the  capital  of  the 
Thinite  nome.  Leo  Africanus  says 
it  was  **  badly  built,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  so  dusty  in  summer,  that 
no  one  could  walk  out  on  a  windy 
day.  The  qeighbourhood,  however, 
was  famous  for  abundance  of  corn 
and  cattle.  It  was  once  possessed  by 
a  certain  African  prince  from  the 
Barbnry  coast,  called  Howdra,  whose 
predecessors  obtained  the  principality 
of  that  name,  of  which  they  were 
deprived  within  our  recollection  by 
Soliman,  the  ninth  Sultan  of  the 
Turks." 

On  the  east  bank,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  opposite 
Girgeh,  called  by  some  Gebel  Tookh, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  town,  about  a 
mile  above  Lah&iwa. 

GeerpeA,  or  Girgeh,  in  Pococke's 
time  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
still  claims,  from  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation, the  second  rank,  after  Osioot ; 
but  it  has  not  succeeded  to  any  an- 
cient town  of  note,  and  from  its  name 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  of 
Christian  origin.     When  visited  by 
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Pococke  and  Norden,  it  was  a  quarter 
pf  a  mile  from  the  river;  but  it  it 
now  on  the  bank,  and  part  of  it  hat 
already  been  washed  away  by  the 
ainHiro.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs 
of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  Nile  within 
a  few  years,  and  fully  accounts  for 
certain  towns,  now  on  the  river,  being 
laid  down  by  ancient  geographers  in 
an  inland  position. 

At  Girgeb  there  is  a  Latin  convent 
or  monastery,  the  superior  of  which  is 
an  Italian.  It  is  the  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  now  in  Egypt, 
those  of  Ekhmim,  Farshoot,  and 
Tahta,  being  tlie  neit  in  order  of 
antiquity.  That  of  Negidch  was  the 
most  ancient.  It  was  not  from  a 
Latin  but  from  a  Copt  convent  that 
Girgeh  received  iu  name,  and  Girgis, 
or  George,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Egyptian  Chris- 
tlans.  Leo  African  us  tells  us  that 
'*  Girgeh  was  formerly  the  largest 
and  most  opulent  monastery  o( 
Christians,  called  aAer  St.  George, 
and  inliabited  by  upwards  of  SAX) 
monks,  who  possessed  much  land  in 
the  neigtibourlKMKi.  They  supplied 
food  to  all  travellers;  and  so  great 
was  the  amount  of  tiieir  revenues, 
that  they  annually  sent  a  large  sum 
to  the  pa  trial  ch  of  Cairo,  to  be  dis- 
tributed  among  tlie  poor  of  their  own 
persuasion.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago,  a  dreadful  plague  afflictetl 
Egypt,  and  carried  oflT  all  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  wherefore  the  prince 
of  Mfnshvvh  surrcmnded  tlie  building 
with  a  strung  wall,  and  erected  houses 
witliin,  tor  the  abode  of  various  woik- 
men  and  shopkeepers.  In  process  of 
time,  liowever,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Jacobites  {or  Copts ;  liaving  made  a 
representation  to  the  Sulun,  be  gave 
orders  that  anotlier  nuMiastery  should 
be  built  on  tlic  spot,  where  an  ancient 
city  formerly  Oood,  and  assigned  to  it 
only  a  sufficient  revenue  lo  enable 
it  to  nuintain  thirty  monks. 


Bxcoasiov  raoM  oiaara  to  AiTsoa. 

If  the  traveller  intends  to  Ttfii 
Abfdmgt  in  going  up  the  Nile,  ha  will 
do  well  to  hire  asses  at  Gugch,  and 
ride  over  to  the  ruins,  which  vrill 
occupy  diret  hours.  To  save  timc^ 
his  boat  may  be  sent  on  to  Bcllianah, 
or  to  Samata,  with  orders  to  wait 
there  until  he  joins  it  in  the  evening. 
From  Abydus  to  Bellianeb  it  a  rida 
of  two  hours.  For  the  same  reason, 
if  he  visiu  the  niina  on  his  return,  ht 
may  stait  from  Samata,  or  from, 
Bellianeh,  and  rejoin  hit  boat  at 
Girgeh  ;  and  if  he  intends  to  use  hit 
pencil,  or  make  notet  of  the  tculptona 
there,  he  had  better  start  early  in  tb« 
morning,  and  hove  the  day  before 
him.  The  distance  from  the  river  to 
Abydus  b  reckoned  by  Pliny  at  7^ 
Roman  miles,  which  is  the  same  as 
from  Abydus  to  the  modem  village  of 
Samata.  Near  this  spot  was  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  which  led  from  the  river  to 
tliat  ancient  city,  passing,  as  does  the 
road  at  the  present  day,  through  a 
grove  of  acanthus  or  acacia  trcea. 

In  the  plain  between  Girgeh  and 
Abydus  is  ilie  town  of  Bonlfts,  wcU 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Memlookt, 
and  which  gave  the  title  £1  Rard^esca 
to  one  of  the  principal  beys,  bene* 
called  Osman  Bey  el  Rard^eaee. 
Farther  to  the  S.  W.  is  a  town  with 
old  mounds,  called  El  Betrbek'—'m 
name  taken  from  the  Coptic  Perpe, 
**  tlie  temple,'*  and  commonly  applied 
to  ancient  buildiugs.  Some  suppose 
it  marks  the  site  of  This,  which  the 
geograplier  says  was  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Abydus. 

The  modem  name  of  Alpdm$  \% 
Ar^hai  tl  MaifoSm  (i.  e.  •«  the 
buried  ** ),  in  Coptic  EboC  lumina 
are  on  a  grand  scale,  and  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  dating  in  the  time  of 
Osirei  I. .  and  his  ion,  tlie  Great  Re- 
mesesw  Thry  consist  of  two  grand 
edifices;  and  these,  with  the  extent 
of  the  ruins  of  tlie  city,  evince  the 
importance  of   Abydus,  and   tbov 
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that  it  yielded  to  few  cities  of  Upper 
Egypt  in  site  and  magnificence. 
Strabo  indeed  sayi,  that  though  in  bis 
time  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  small 
village,  it  had  formerly  held  the  first 
rank  next  to  Thebes:  but  this  remark 
of  the  geographer  applies  more  par- 
ticularly  to  the  consequence  it  enjoyed 
from  being  considered  the  burying, 
place  of  Osiris.  '*  There  are  many 
places,"  says  Plularch,  « where  his 
corpse  is  said  to  have  been  deposited ; 
but  Abydus  and  Memphis  are  men- 
tioned in  particular,  as  having  the 
true  body;  and  for  this  reason  the 
rich  and  powerful  of  the  Egyptians 
are  desirous  of  being  buried  in  the 
former  of  these  cities,  in  oider  to  lie, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  grave  as  Osiris 
himself.'*  And  of  the  other  places, 
which  were  « reputed  to  be  the  real 
sepulchres,  Busiris,  Philae,  and  Tapo- 
siris'*  had,  according  to  the  same 
autlior,  the  principal  claims.  Indeed, 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch  is 
fully  confirmed  by  modem  discoveries 
at  Abydus,  where  inscriptions  pur- 
porting  that  the  deceased  were  brought 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  country 
to  be  buried  there,  are  frequently 
found  within  its  extensive  cemetery  ; 
and  the  bodies  arc  said  to  be  ticketed 
with  the  name  of  the  king  in  whose 
reign  they  lived.  The  tombs  are  of 
various  dates,  many  of  the  early  time 
of  the  16th,  17th,  and  1 8  th  dynasties; 
and  several  curious  stelte  have  been 
found  in  them,  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  of  great  interest. 

Of  the  two  large  edifices  above 
alluded  to,  one,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  called  the  "  palace  of  Memnon,  '* 
but  it  waa  in  reality  commenced  by 
Osirei,  and  completed  by  his  son, 
Remeses  the  Great.  From  its  pecu- 
liar construction  and  plan,  it  is  par. 
ticularly  interesting,  and  in  the  style 
of  its  roof  it  is  singular  among 
Egyptian  monuments.  This  last  is 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  ex- 
tending  from  one  architrave  to  the 
other;  not,  as  usual  in  Egyptian 
buildings,  on  their  faces,  but  on  their 


■ides ;  to  that  oonsiderabU  thidtMH 
having  been  given  to  the  roof,  A  vault 
was  afterwards  cut  into  it  wltboot 
endangering  iu  solidity.  The  wboU 
has  been  covered  with  hieroglyphica 
and  sculptures,  beautifully  coloured ; 
and  on  the  ceiling  are  the  ovals  of  tlw 
king,  with  stars,  and  transverse  bands 
containing  hieroglyphics.  The  capi- 
tals are  in  the  form  of  the  lotus,  or 
rather  of  the  papyrus,  bud ;  and  tba 
roof  is  of  sandstone,  probably  fttim 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  This  build- 
ing is  now  nearly  buried  in  the  sand ; 
but  the  part  formerly  seen  consisted 
of  two  halls  supported  by  columns, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  a 
door  at  one  end  of  each  of  its  avenues 
or  colonnades. 

The  other  building  to  the  north  of 
this  is  tlie  famous  temple  of  Osiris, 
who  M'as  worshipped  at  Abydus  in 
his  most  sacred  character,  and  re- 
ceived from  it  one  of  his  most  usual 
titles, "  Lord  of  Ebot," —  the  Egyptian 
name  of  that  city.  It  was  completed 
by  Remeses  the  Great,  who  enriched 
it  with  a  splendid  sanctuary,  rendered 
unusually  conspicuous  from  the  ma- 
terials of  its  walls,  which  were  lined 
throughout  with  oriental  alabasten 
He  also  added  to  the  numerous  cham- 
bers and  courts  many  elegant  and 
highly  finished  sculptures;  and  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  lateral  apart- 
ments tlie  famous  tablet,  a  list*  of 
kings,  was  sculptured  by  his  order. 

This  important  record  contaius  a 
series  of  kings*  names,  thepredccesson 
of  Remeses  the  Great ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, tlie  commencement  has  been 
broken  away,  so  that  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is 
still  a  desideratum — the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  few  monuments  remain 
of  that  remote  period.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  satisfactory  to  find  this  list  fully 
accords  with  the  date  and  order  of 
the  names  on  the  existing  monu- 
ments, and  with  those  given  at  the 
Memnonium  of  Thebes.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Bankes  in 
1818 ;  and  having  been  carried  away 
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by  M.  Mtmaut,  the  French  con- 
sul general,  and  sold  in  Parit,  is 
DOW  deposited  in  the   British    Mu- 


Strabo  pretends  that  no  singer, 
flute-plaver,  or  minstrel,  was  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  rites  performed 
in  the  temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydus, 
though  customary  at  those  of  otlier 
deities;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
prohibition  was  confined  to  some 
particular  occasions,  without  extend- 
ing to  all  the,  ceremonies  practised 
there  in  his  honour.  The  resenroir 
mentioned  by  the  geographer,  which 
was  cased  with  large  stones,  may 
perhaps  6e  traced  on  tlie  east  o( 
the  ancient  town ;  and  it  was  to 
tills  that  a  canal  brought  the  water 
from  the  Nile,  passing,  as  does  the 
present  canal,  through  the  grove 
of  Acanthus,  which  was  sacred  to 
Apollo. 

From  Abydus,  also  (as  in  Strabo*s 
time),  a  road  leads  to  the  Great 
Oasis,  ascending  tlie  Libyan  cliain 
of  mountains  nearly  due  west  of  the 
town.  Another  road  runs  to  tlie 
same  Oasis  from  £1  Kalaat,  a  village 
further  to  the  south  of  Samhw^, 
which  is  the  one  taken  by  those  wlio 
go  from  and  to  Farshoot,  and  other 
places  in  this  part  of  the  valley ;  the 
ascent  and  descent  being  so  much 
more  easy  than  by  the  mounuin 
road,  or  path,  to  the  west  o(  Abydus. 
Sf  Routt  18.    SecL  II. 

The  cemetery  is  to|  the  northward, 
where  several  stela  have  been  found 
of  the  time  of  Osirtaten,  and  other 
early  Pharaohs;  and  some  blocks 
present  the  ovals  of  the  Great  Re- 
meses,  and  others  that  of  the  Lthi- 
opian  Sabaco. 

At  the  projecting  comer  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  north-west,  are 
limestone  (|uarries,  and  an  inclined 
road  leading  to  a  thaf^  €ir  narrow 
grotto,  some  way  up,  in  tlie  face  of 
the  rock,  which  is  in  an  unftnished 
sute,  and  whhout  sculpture. 
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Girgehto  How(£.)      -         .33 
Keneh  (£.)  (on  opposite  bank 
Dendera)  •         -        •    89 

IT" 

Bdlianek  has  succeeded  to  an  old 
town,  whose  mounds  mark  its  site. 
Its  Coptic  name  is  Tpouran^  Oa 
the  opposite,  or  eastern,  bank,  stood 
Lepidotmm,  so  called  from  tha  worship 
of  the  fish  LepidohUi  but  its  eiact 
position  is  unknown,  though  a  plac« 
of  some  sise  and  impoitance,  and 
nnentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of  tb« 
large  cities  of  EgTpti 

SamAood,  inland  on  the  west  bank, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
called  in  Coptic  Scmhoout,  or  PMn- 
hoout;  for  though  placed  more  to 
tlie  north  in  the  Coptie  M.SS.,itis 
evident  this  name  can  only  apply  to 
the  modem  town  of  Samhood,  whose 
mounds  suflliciently  indicate  its  anti- 
quity. About  tlje  district  of  Sherg 
el  Khayiim,  the  Nile  makes  a  con- 
siderable bend,  but  resumes  its  gene- 
ral course,  about  north  and  south, 
near  £1  Hamra. 

FariMoot,  Inland  to  the  west  /Vom 
the  district  of  El  Kilh,  is  a  large  town, 
called  in  Coptic  BershoouL  It  is 
the  residence  of  s  moaioor,  or  pro- 
vincial governor,  and  was  fomnerly  a 
town  of  consequence,  but  has  greatly 
fallen  off  within  the  last  few  years,  as 
well  in  sixe  as  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
In  a  ruinous  sUte,  and  quite  deserted  ; 
and  of  late  it  has  only  been  remark- 
able  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
NUdm,  or  new  troops  of  Mohammed 
All,  the  native  portion  of  the  amy 
having  been  first  drilled  here  in  18X1 
and  18i». 

In  Pococke's  time,  Farshoot  was 
the  residence  of  the  great  shekh,  who 
governed  nearly  the  whole  country 
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on  the  west  bank;  but  he  had  already 
lost  much  of  hia  authoritj,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  hu  re- 
▼enuen. 

*<  The  present  inhabitants  of  this 
district,**  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  «  are 
descendants  of  the  Hovrira  tribe  of 
Arabs.  This  warlike  race  had  for 
several  years  been  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  soil,  and  enjoyed, 
under  the  ffdvemment  of  their  own 
sheklis,  the  independent  tributaries  of 
the  pasha  of  Cairo,  as  much  happi- 
ness  and  security  as  has  for  many 
centuries  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  lost  their  independence  under 
their  last  shekh,  Hammam,  who  with 
an  army,  said  to  have  consisted  of 
36,000  horsemen,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Mohammed  Bey.**  The 
family  still  remain,  but  they  are  now 
like  the  other  peasants. 

The  How&ra  were  always  famed 
for  their  skill  in  breeding  and  msnag- 
ing  horses ;  the  name  Howiree,  like 
F&r6s,  signifies  a  "  horseman,**  and 
is  still  applied  to  the  native  riding- 
masters  and  horsebreskers  of  Egypt. 
The  How&ra  breed  of  dogs  was  not 
less  noted  in  Upper  Egypt  than  that 
of  the  horses  ;  some  of  which  are  still 
found  about  Erment,  Bair&t,  and 
other  places,  mostly  used  for  guard- 
ing sheep ;  and  their  rough,  black, 
wire-haired  coats,  their  fierce  eye, 
their  size,  and  their  courage,  in  which 
they  so  widely  differ  from  the  cow- 
ardly fox-dog  of  Egypt,  suflSciently 
distinguish  tliem  from  all  other  breeds 
of  the  country.  Nor  have  the  people 
the  same  prejudice  against  dogs  as  in 
Lower  Egypt ;  and  indeed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Saeed  have  generally 
much  fewer  scruples  on  this  point 
than  other  Moslems,  being  mostly  of 
the  sect  of  Mdlekee,  who  view  the 
dog  with  more  indulgent  feelings. 

Some  of  the  fancies  of  the  Moslems 
respecting  what  is  clean  and  unclean 
are  amusingly  ridiculous,  and  not  the 
least  those  respecting  dogs.  Three 
of  the  sects  consider  its  contact  de* 


61es ;  tha  otbmr,  the  Milekcc,  fmn 
only  to  touch  its  noae,  or  its  hair  if 
wet ;  and  talea  about  tha  testimony 
of  dogs  and  cats,  against  man  in  a 
future  state,  are  related  with  agravi^ 
proportionate  to  their  absurdity.  It 
is,  however,  not  surprising  that  tb« 
dogs  of  Egypt,  living  aa  they  do  in 
the  dirty  streets,  and  feeding  upon 
any  offal  they  6nd,  should  be  con- 
sidered unclean ;  and  even  the  rigid 
Hinefee  overlooks  his  scruples  in 
favour  of  a  Kelb  Roomee,a  "  Greek" 
or  **  European  dog,**  when  assured 
that  it  differs  in  its  habits  from  those 
of  his  own  country. 

The  next  town  or  village  of  any 
sise,  after  Farshoot,  is  Bajodra,  and 
beyond,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bend  of  the  river,  is  Horn,  the 
ancient  Diospolis  Parva.  Here  the 
river  takes  a  very  long  curve;  and 
as  it  runs  from  Keneh  to  How,  its 
course  is  south-west,  so  lliat  the  for- 
mer stands  about  9^  of  latitude  more 
to  the  north  than  How,  though 
higher  up  tlie  stream.  A  similar 
deviation  from  its  course  does  not 
occur  again,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dayr  in  Nubia,  and  at  the  great 
bend  of  the  river  above  Dongola, 
which  was  formerly  called  the  cryicwycf 
or  elbows  of  the  Nile. 

At  Howt  in  Coptic  Ho,  Hou,  or 
Ano,  are  the  ruins  of  Diospolit  Parva, 
Behind  the  modern  town  appear  the 
vestiges  of  a  sandstone  temple  of  late 
date,  either  Ptolemaic  or  Roman; 
probably  the  former,  as  I  observed 
on  a  stone  amidst  the  mounds  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  Near 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir  or 
lake  of  water,  now  only  maiked  by 
a  depression  in  the  ground ;  and 
little  remains  of  the  city  but  the  usual 
mounds  and  heaps  of  broken  bricks. 
About  a  mile  to  the  soutli,  at  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  are  other  mounds 
and  the  remains  of  buildings,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
tomb  of  one  Dionysius,  the  son  of  a 
certain  Ptolemy,  and  the  scribe  of 
king  Ptolemy.     It  is  built  of  hewn 
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ttone,  and  contitU  of  a  tet  of  upper 
and  underground  chambere,  wboM 
walls  are  covered  with  tculpturca. 
They  principally  represent  judgment 
•cenes  and  other  funeral  subjects. 
At  the  centre  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
upper  chamber  is  a  niche,  within 
which  stands  Osiris  with  a  hawk's 
head  and  the  title  of  Sokari ;  and  on 
either  side  is  the  goddess  Isis  protect- 
ing liim  with  ouUpread  wings,  and 
holding  in  each  hand  the  feather  of 
Truth.  At  one  side  of  this  niche  is 
a  judgment  scene,  in  wliich  Osiris, 
seated  on  his  throne  (with  the  four 

Senii  of  Amenti  standing  on  a  lotus 
ower  before  him,  and  tlie  female 
Cerberus  at  the  door),  listens  to  the 
account  of  the  actions  of  the  deceased 
recorded  by  Thotli,  who  as  u»ual  re- 
ports to  the  judge  the  result  of  his 
trial.  Anubis  and  Horns  are  aUo 
present,  with  the  scales  of  Truth. 
On  tlie  other  side  of  the  niche,  Horns 
and  Anubis  introduce  the  individual 
to  Osiris,  Thotli  being  al»o  preseoL 

Many  otlier  subjects  occur  in  the 
same  chamber,  among  which  are  se- 
veral inferior  deities,  whose  offices  re- 
Jate  to  Amenti,  or  **  the  lower  region ;  ** 
and  in  an  underground  room  it  a 
curious  rvpresentation  of  a  lumb, 
having  iu  folding.doors  faulened  by 
two  bolts.  The  tree  tliat  overshadows 
it  appears  to  be  the  sacred  tamarisk 
of  Osiiis. 

At  Katr  i  Sy6d,  or  **  the  sports- 
man** mansion/*  on  tlie  op|)osite  bank, 
are  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  Ckhto* 
boscioM,  in  Coptic,  Sfneset.  The  only 
remains  of  ma»o:iry  consist  of  a  diU> 
pidatvd  quay,  amidst  whose  ruins  is  a 
stone  bearing  a  Greek  inscription, 
apparently  of  tlie  time  of  Antoninus 

Pius ;  from  whidi  we  leajn  that  the 
individual,  by  whose  order  it  was 
sculpturvd,  bad  executed  some  work 

*'athis  own  expense;"  perhaps  the 
quay  itself,  to  wliich  there  is  every 
appearance  of  its  having  once  b^ 
longed.  Another  block  has  part  of 
the  head-dress  and  hieroglyphica  of 
the  goddcaa  lata. 


Cb^noboacioa  was  famotia  for  its 
geese,  which  were  fed  there  in  graat 
numbers ;  and  it  was  from  Ihia  dr- 
cumstance  that  it  borrowed  a  naoM 
which  was  probably  a  translation  of 
the  original  Egyptian. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  canal  of  Kaar  a'  Syid 
are  soma  interesting  catacombs  of  a 
very  ancient  data,  near  tha  high  road. 
Within  them  the  agricultural  and 
other  scenes  common  to  the  tomba  of 
Egypt  may  still  ba  traead  on  tha 
walls,  and  soma  indeed  in  a  vary 
good  sute  of  preservation.  But  they 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity,  which  may  vie  with  that  of 
any  other  catacomb  or  monnmant  in 
Egypt,  if  wa  except  the  pyramid 
and  the  tomba  in  their  vicinity.  Tba 
names,  three  of  which  are  placed  to 
chronological  order,  are  not  preceded 
by  royal  titles,  but  simply  by  tba 
word  "priest."  I  have,  however, 
found  insunces  of  tlie  same  elsewhere 
with  the  prefix  **kiug.'* 

l^e  isle  of  I\ab€mma  was  on  tba 
west  bank,  between  Diospolis  Parva 
(How)  and  Tentyus.  In  Coptic  it 
was  called  Tabenriecl,  or  Tabod^ae, 
the  last  part  of  which  recalls  tha 
Greek  word  np<roa,  •* island.'*  Cham- 
poll  ion  supposes  the  name  to  signify 
«*  abounding  in  palm  trees,"  or  **  tha 
place  of  flocks;'*  and  the  termina- 
tion M  to  refer  to  the  goddess  Ida. 
In  Arabic  he  says  it  is  called  Gete»- 
ret  el  Gharb,  «*the  isle  of  the  West.*' 
It  was  here  that,  about  a.  d.  356, 
Sl  Pachom  (Pachomius)  built  a 
monastery,  occupying  ^the  vacant 
island  of  Tabenne,**  as  Gibbon  says, 
with  *•  1400  of  his  brethren.** 

Fawt  inland,  on  the  eaU  bank, 
marks  tlie  site  of  Bopos,  in  Coptie 
Phboou ;  and  the  ruins  of  Tentyris 
lie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
on  the  other  side,  to  the  north  of  tha 
modem  village  of  Dtndera.  Tha 
only  thing  for  which  it  is  now  farooua 
is  a  large  breed  of  fowls,  which,  aa 
they  differ  so  much  from  others  on 
[  tba   Nile,  may  dalm  daacaot  Anom 
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loiiM  Indian  ftrangerf  brought  there 
bj  accident. 

Dendera. — The  name  of  TenigrU, 
or  T^ntyrot  io  Coptic  Tentor^  or 
Nikentore,  teemt  to  have  originated 
in  that  of  the  goddess  Athor,  or 
Aphrodite,  who  was  particularly 
worshipped  there.  And  that  the  prin- 
cipal temple  was  dedicated  to  that 
goddess  we  learn  from  the  hierogly- 
phics, as  well  as  from  a  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  front,  of  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  in  whose  reign  iu  magnifi- 
cent  portico  was  added  to  the  original 
building.  Tentyra  is  probably  taken 
from  T6i-h-Athor,  the  abode  of 
Athor,  or  Athyr.  The  name  Athor 
is  also  a  compound  word,  *<Tei  (or 
Thy),  Hor,"  signifying  «*ihe  abode 
of  Horus ;  *'  which  agrees  with  what 
Plutarch  says,  when  he  calls  Athor 
**  Horus*  mundane  habitation."  The 
hieroglyphics,  too,  represent  the  name 
of  the  goddess  by  a  hawk  (the  emblem 
of  Honu)  placed  within  a  ftoun, 

Egyptian  sculpture  had  long  been 
on  the  decline  before  the  erection  of 
the  temple  of  Dendera ;  and  the 
Egyptian  antiquary  looks  witli  little 
satisfaction  on  the  graceless  style  of 
the  figures,  and  the  crowded  profu- 
sion of  ill -adjusted  hieroglyphics,  that 
cover  the  walls  of  this  and  other 
PtolemaHc  or  Roman  monuments. 
But  architecture  still  retained  the 
grandeur  of  an  earlier  period,  and 
though  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
were  frequently  overcharged  with  or- 
nament, the  general  effect  of  the  por- 
ticoes erected  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  Caesars  is  grand  and  imposing, 
and  frequently  not  destitute  of  ele- 
gance and  taste. 

These  remarks  apply  very  particu- 
larly to  the  temple  of  Dendera ;  and 
from  its  superior  state  of  preserva- 
tion it  deserves  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  most  interesting  monu- 
menu  of  Egypt  ^  For  though  its 
columns,  considered  singly,  may  be 
said  to  have  a  heavy,  perhaps  a  bar- 
barous, appearance,  tlie  portico  is 
doubtless  a  noble  specimen  of  archi. 


tecture:  nor  it  the  soccwding  lali 
devoid  of  beauty  and  tymaieCry  of 
proportion.  The  prtaemuioo  of  its 
roof  also  adds  greatly  to  th«  bcMt^» 
as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  portico^ 
and  many  of  those  in  the  Egyptian 
temples  lose  their  efif^  by  being  des- 
titute of  roofs.  Oenerally  spcddng, 
Egyptian  temples  are  more  pictu- 
resque when  in  ruins  than  when  entin ; 
being,  if  seen  from  without,  merely  a 
large  dead  wall,  scarcely  relieved  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
portico :  but  not  so  the  portico  itself; 
nor  did  a  temple  present  the  same 
monotonous  appearance  when  the 
painted  sculptures  were  in  their  ori- 
ginal state ;  and  it  was  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  large  expanse  of  flat 
wall  that  leid  to  this  rich  mode  of  de- 
coration. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  pranaot,  or 
portico  of  Dendera,  is  the  zodiac, 
which  has  led  to  much  learned  con- 
troversy. At  length,  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Greek  inscription, 
which  was  strangely  overlooked,  and 
the  hieroglyphical  names  of  tho 
Co^ars,  on  its  exterior  and  interior 
walls,  which  were  then  unknown,  its 
date  has  been  satisfactorily  asceruin- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  being  of  esrly 
Pbaraonic  time,  or  of  an  antediluvian 
age,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  more 
modest  and  probable  antiquity  of 
1800  years.  Injustice,  however,  to 
the  celebrated  Visconti,  it  should  be 
said,  tliat  he  made  a  very  accurate  es- 
timate of  its  anUquity ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  only  three  known  in 
^Syp'y  <^t  Dendera,  Esn^  and  its 
neighbour  E*  Dayr,  are  of  Ptolemaic 
or  of  Roman  date.  The  astronomi- 
cal subjects  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  other  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  even  if  they 
may  be  considered  codiacal,  are  re* 
presentetl  in  a  totally  different  man- 
ner ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
zodiac,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  Egyp- 
tian. But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
those  of  Dendera  and  Esn6  the  sign 
Cancer  is  represented  by  a  scarabseus. 
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not  a  cnb;  though  other  ugni,  at 
Sagitttriut  under  the  form  of  a  Cen- 
taur, evidently  of  Greek  invention, 
are  admitted. 

The  deUiU  of  the  cornice  of  the 
portico  offer  a  very  satisfactory  tpeci- 
men  of  the  use  o(  a  triglyphic  orna- 
ment It  it  common  in  many  of  the 
oldest  Pharaonic  templet,  though  ar- 
ranged  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, and  without  so  remarkable  a  me- 
tope at  in  the  pretent  inttance. 

On  the  friese,  or  rather  architrave, 
it  a  procession  to  Athor ;  and  among 
the  figuret  tliat  compote  it  are  two 
playing  the  harp,  and  another  the 
tambourine. 

The  inscription  it  on  the  projecting 
fillet  of  the  coniice,  and  commences 
with  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
riut.  Those  of  Aulut  Avilliut  Flac- 
cus,  the  miliury  govenior,  or  prefect, 
and  Aulut  Fulmius  (or  Fulvius) 
Ciispus,  commander  of  the  forces  (or 
commander- in-diief),  though  pur- 
posely erased,  may  still  be  tracts], 
when  the  sun  strikes  obliquely  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  The  date  of  the 
Emperor *s  reign  (restored  by  M. 
Letronne)  is  the  21st  of  Tiberius, 
(tlie  SI  St  of  the  Egyptian  month 
Athor);  and  the  whole  insciiption  is 
as  follows :  — 

WWU  MfTMUNirMM  TiCt«Mv  KmiTm^,  nm  2i- 
Cm^rm,  ^tmitStirrm  wty,  Mn  KmKm  AiwA- 

mitMmt,  AvXMf  ^tikpum  (or  ^wXwmv)  Kf«#- 


9^kum  (Of  V«AiM«r)  K^*#- 

rrf  ni>otif .  t  mw  rift  fMrf 
trtkum  MM4  rm  »«/u«v  r*  rf«««M«  Afflint  5ifi 

(L.  1v)  TiCifw  K«ir«««f  (lUt  ITA) 

**  For  the  velfAre  of  Tibcriut  C««ar.  the 
new  Aufuttttt,  ton  of  Ui«  god  Augustus ; 
Aulut  Avilliut  FUcnM  t>rlng  pnrfffct,  Aulut 
Fulmliit  (or  Fulvlut)  Crttfiut, 


ro> 
In  th« 


ln.€hicf,  snd  Sarapion  TrychsmtHM.  cc 
nundant  of  the  district ;  tbooe  of  lb«  Metro. 
tioll<and  of  the  Nome  (erectedl  thit  pronaos 
(portico)  to  the  very  great  goddeM  A  phi 
dite,  and  to  the  contetnplar  gpda.  Tint 
year  20]  of  rit>criua  Catar  [the  SlU  of 
Athyr] 

The  small  planisphere,  which  was 
on  the  ctiling  of  one  i;^  the  Uteral 
chambers,  oo  the  right-baod  (&)  tide 


of  the  temple,  and  behind  the  jnvmo«, 
has  been  removed  to  Franca;  and 
from  itt  podtton  it  probably  dated  a 
few  yean  before  the  aodiac 

Numerous  ara  the  namet  of  Cssan 
in  this  temple.  In  the  portico  may 
be  dittinguitbed  tbote  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudioa,  and  Nero.  On 
the  former  front  of  the  temple,  now 
the  back  of  the  proiMot,  or  portico, 
are  thote  of  Auguttiu  aiid  Caligula. 
Thit  wat,  in  fact,  the  original  eiteni 
of  the  building,  and  it  wat  previoiu  to 
the  addition  of  the  portico  that  it  wat 
seen  by  Strabo.  The  oldea  namet 
are  of  Ptolemy  Cssarion,  or  Neo- 
C«sar,  son  of  the  celebrated  Cleo- 
patra by  Julius  Casar,  and  of  bit 
mother ;  who  are  represented  on  tho 
back  wall  of  the  exterior.  Neither 
her  features  (which  may  still  be 
traced)  nor  her  figure  corrc^xMid  with 
her  renowned  beauty.  But  the  por- 
trait is  interesting,  from  being  the 
contemporary  representation  of  so 
celebrated  a  person;  and  however 
badly  executed,  probably  bears  soma 
sort  of  general  resemblance  to  the 
original ;  allowance  being  made  for 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  drawing,  and 
tlie  want  of  skill  of  the  artist,  who 
proba!>ly  never  saw  the  queen,  and 
copied  her  portrait  from  some  other 
imperfect  picture.  It  appears  thai 
the  whole  naoe  was  the  work  of 
the  Ptolemies,  though  the  sculptures 
remained  unfinished  till  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  who,  having  erected  the 
portico,  added  many  of  the  hierogly- 
phics on  the  exterior  walls.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  royal  ovals  in  the  interior 
continue  black  to  this  day. 

The  portico  is  supported  by  24  co- 
lumns, and  is  open  at  the  front,  above 
the  screens  that  unite  its  6  columns  ; 
and  in  each  of  the  side  walls  is  a 
small  doorway.  To  the  portico  sue- 
cecds  a  hall  of  6  columns,  with  3 
rooms  on  eitlier  side ;  then  a  central 
diamber,  communicating  on  one  side 
with  2  small  rooms,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  staircase.  This  b  followed 
by  another  similar  chamber  (with  tiro 
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rooms  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  east 
side),  immediately  before  the  isolated 
sanctuary,  which  has  a  passage  lead- 
ing round  it,  and  communicating  with 
three  rooms  on  either  side.  The  total 
length  of  the  temple  is  93  paces  (or 
about  220  feet)  by  41,  or  across  the 
portico,  50.  In  front  of  the  temple 
was  the  dromott  extending  for  the 
distance  of  110  paces  to  an  isolated 
stone  pylon^  bearing  the  names  of 
Domitian  and  Trajan. 

The  auributes  of  Athorat  Tentyris 
▼erv  much  resemble  those  of  Isu; 
and  she  is  in  like  manner  represented 
nursing  a  young  child,  who  is  said. 
In  the  hieroglyphics,  to  be  her  son. 
His  name  was  Ehoou,  and  he  is  the 
third  member  of  the  triad  of  the  place, 
and  the  child  of  Athor,  as  Harpo- 
crates  was  of  Isis. 

"  Behind  the  temple  of  Venus,'* 
says  Strebo,  "  is  the  chapel  of  Isis ;" 
and  this  observotion  agrees  remark- 
ably well  with  the  size  and  position 
of  the  small  temple  of  that  goddess ; 
consisting,  as  it  does,  merely  of  one 
central  and  two  lateral  adtfta^  and  a 
transverse  chamber  or  corridor  in 
front ;  and  it  stands  immediately  be- 
hind the  south- west  angle  of  that  of 
Athor.  It  is  in  this  temple  that  the 
cow  is  figured,  before  which  the  Se- 
poys are  said  to  have  prostrated  tliem- 
selvcs,  when  our  Indian  army  landed 
in  Egypt.  Much  has  been  thought 
of  this;  but  the  accidental  worship 
of  the  same  animal  in  Egypt  and 
India  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  any 
direct  connection  between  the  two 
religions. 

To  the  temple  of  Isis  belonged 
tlie  other  ;>y2oii,  which  lies  170  paces 
to  the  eastward,  and  which,  as  we 
learn  from  a  Greek  inscription  on 
either  face  of  its  cornice,  was  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess,  in  the  thirty, 
first  year  of  Caesar  (Augustus); 
Publius  Octavius  being  military  go- 
vernor, or  prefect,  and  Marcus  Clau- 
dius Postumus  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  west  side  is :  — 


Tn#  mtrm^§vrtp€  %ma0mfm  3hm  mm  Am 
tLkuhfjtm  2iC«rrw  ftn  Umri^gm  Oaiwiw 

VLmfmmt  KX»Im»  II«m^av  mn0^mnftym  Tfv 


[K4MJ  rm  MUMv  ««  9f»nikm  Init  JMfi  ^..  .  . 
mm  rm  rvrMMw  ^%m»     Etwv  AA  Km— 

'*  For  the  wtlfkre  of  the  BsBperor  Casan 
son  of  the  god  (Dlvi  Alius,  L  e  of  Cmmt) 
Jupiter  the  LJbentor,  Aueustus,  Pubttns 
^  -   .     Marcus 


Octavius  being   pntfcct,    

Potturaus  comroander-in-chlsi;  and  TiTpbo^ 
comroandsnt  oT  the  district,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  meCropoUt  [andl  of  the  noma  [erected} 
this  Propylon  to  Uls.  toe  veir  great  goddess. 
and  to  toe  oontemplar  jodi,  in  the  vear  31  or 
Casar,  [in  the  month  jThotb  [on  the  birth* 
day  of  J  Auguctiu.** 

The  same  is  repeated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  gateway. 

In  the  hieroglyphics,  besides  tha 
name  of  Augustus,  are  those  of  Clau- 
dius and  Nero. 

Ninety  paces  to  the  nortli  of  tha 
great  temple  of  Athor  it  another 
building,  consisting  of  two  outer 
passage- chambers,  with  two  small 
rooms  on  either  side  of  .the  outer- 
most one,  and  a  central  and  two 
lateral  <idyta ;  the  whole  surrounded, 
except  the  front,  by  a  peristyle  of  83 
columns.  Tlie  capitals  ornamented, 
or  disfigured,  by  the  representations 
of  a  Typhonian  monster,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  Evil  Genius  ;  but  as  the  whole 
of  its  sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of 
the  young  child  of  Athor,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  appertains  to  the  great 
temple  of  that  goddess,  who  is  here 
styled  his  mother.  It  is  one  of  those 
buildings  which  Champollion  has 
styled  the  mammeiti,  or  '*  lying-in 
places,*'  set  apart  for  the  accouckemtnt 
of  the  goddess,  and  where  the  third 
member  of  the  triad,  worshipped  in 
the  adjoining  temple,  was  born.  The 
Typhonian  monster  is  not,  therefore, 
the  deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
but  is  only  introduced  in  a  subonlinate 
character,  connected  with  the  young 
child.  The  names  are  of  Trajan, 
Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

Around  the  above-mentioned  build- 
ings extends  a  spacious  enclosure  of 
crude  brick,  about  240  paces  square, 
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baviog  two  entrmncet,  on«  at  tb* 
py/bii  of  Itis,  tb«  other  at  that  be- 
fore the  great  temple. 

About  S30  paces  in  front  of  the 
ffUm  of  Atbor  U  an  isolated  hy- 
p»thral  building,  consisting  of  14 
columns,  united  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  with  a  door-way  at  either 
end;  and  a  shoit  distance  to  the 
south  are  indications  of  an  andent 
resenroir.  A  liule  to  the  N.  £.  of 
it  are  other  remains  of  masonry ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  mounds  of 
Tentyris  present  merely  the  ruins  of 
crude  brick  houses,  many  of  which 
are  of  Arab  date. 

Five  hundred  paces  east  of  the 
py&m  of  Isis  it  another  crude-brick 
enclosure,  with  an  entrance  of  stone, 
similar  to  the  other  pylons,  bearing 
^he  name  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Over 
the  face  of  the  gateway  is  a  singular 
representation  of  tlie  Sun,  with  iu 
sacred  emblem  the  hawk,  supported 
by  Uis  and  Kephihys.  These  two 
*'  sister  goddesses**  represented  **  the 
beginning  and  the  end/*  and  were 
commonly  introduced  on  funereal 
monuments,  Uis  on  one  side,  Nepb- 
thys  on  the  other  of  the  deceased, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  this 
enclosure  to  have  been  used  for  se- 
pulchral purposes,  'llie  area  within 
it  measures  about  1 55  paces  by  S65  ; 
and  at  the  &  K.  corner  is  a  well  of 
stagnant  water. 

'file  town  »tood  between  this  and 
the  enclosure  that  surrounded  the 
temples,  extending  on  either  side,  as 
well  as  within  the  circuit  of  tlie 
tatter  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  tide  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  tombs. 
Thry  wvre,  probably,  uf  a  time  when 
Tentyris  cesMd  to  be  a  populous 
city,  and  when  a  desc>rted  part  of  it 
WAS  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead;  a  custom  not  uncommon  in 
Egypt,  instances  of  which  I  have 
already  luKiced  at  Bubastis  and  other 
places^ 

In  the  limestone  mountains  S.  S.  E. 
of  Dendera  are  some  old  quarries, 
and  a    few  rude  grottoat    without 


sculpture ;  and  in  tha  vicinity  ia  a 
bill,  about  a  mile  to  tha  N.  W.  of 
them,  in  which  art  sunk  numerottt 
tomba  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tcntyria. 
I  do  not  know  if  they  bar*  atar  been 
opened  by  any  Europeans. 

It  was  in  going  orcr  the  HAgv^  or 
plain  of  the  desert,  in  this  direction, 
that  I  obsenred  numeroua  primitiva 
stones,  evidently  rounded  by  rolUng , 
and  which,  from  their  number  and  tha 
extent  of  the  space  they  ara  scattered 
over,  could  not  have  been  brought  by 
the  hand  of  num  ;  though  many  havn 
been  arranged  in  Unas  km*  some  pur- 
pose. They  are  of  granite^  POH^'^yiT* 
and  other  primitive  substances,  which 
are  only  found  in  tha  interior  of  tha 
opposite  eastern  desert;  and  if  not 
brought  by  man,  they  must  have  been 
carried  acroM  the  present  bed  of  tba 
river,  and  «p  the  slope  of  tha  waat- 
em  desert,  by  a  rush  of  water  coming 
from  the  valley  which  opena  upon 
Keoeh,  and  which,  rising  in  the  pri- 
mitive ranges,  has  cut  its  way  through 
secondary  hills,  that  border  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  They  are  therefore 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  geologisL 
Between  the  town  and  the  edge  of 
the  sandy  plain  to  the  south  is  a  low 
channel,  which  may  once  have  been 
a  canal;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  to  this  that  the  Tentj rites 
owed  their  intyUar  situation  men- 
tioned by  Pliny. 

The  Tcntyrites  were  professed 
enemies  ot  the  crocodile ;  and  Pliny 
relates  tome  extraordinary  stories  of 
their  command  over  that  animal. 
The  truth.  Indeed,  of  their  courage, 
in  attacking  to  formidable  an  enemv, 
appears  to  have  been  sstisfactorily 
ascertained  ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that 
they  amused  and  astonished  the  Ro- 
nuns  by  their  dexterity  and  boldncas, 
in  dragging  the  crocodile  from  an 
artilcial  lake,  made  at  Rome  for  thia 
purpose,  to  ilie  dry  land,  and  back 
again  into  the  water,  with  the  same 
facility.  Other  writers  mention  tha 
remarkable  command  they  had  over 
the  crocodile;  and  Stncca  accoonta 
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for  it  by  the  contempt  and  contdout- 
nets  of  supcrioritj  they  felt,  in  at- 
tacking their  enemy ;  tbote  who  were 
deficient  in  pretence  of  mind  being 
frequently  killed. 

CroeodiUi.  —  The  crocodile  it,  in 
£ict,  a  timid  animal,  flying  on  the 
approach  of  man,  and,  generally 
speaking,  only  Tenturing  to  attack  iu 
prey  on  a  sudden ;  for  which  reason 
we  seldom  or  never  hear  of  persons 
having  been  devoured  by  it,  unless 
Incautiously  standing  at  the  brink  of 
the  river,  where  its  approach  is  con- 
cealed by  the  water,  and  where,  by 
the  immense  power  of  iu  tail,  it  is 
enabled  to  throw  dovm  and  overcome 
the  strongest  man ;  who  being  carried 
immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means  to  resist.  Pliny,  like  other 
authors,  has  been  led  into  a  common 
error,  that  the  sight  of  the  crocodile 
Is  defective  under  water,  which  a 
moment's  consideration  (without  tlie 
necessity  of  pertonal  experience) 
should  have  corrected ;  for  it  is  at 
least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
animal  living  chiefly  on  flsh  should, 
in  order  to  secure  its  prey,  be  gifted 
with  an  equal  power  of  sight ;  and 
that  of  fish  cannot  be  said  to  be  de- 
fective. But  Herodotus,  "the father** 
of  these  errors,  affirms  that  it  is 
toUlly  *.( blind  under  water."  Its 
small  eye  is  defended  by  the  nictitat- 
ing membrane,  which  it  passes  over 
it  when  under  water.  It  has  no 
tongue,  and  moves  the  lower  jaw  like 
other  animals ;  though  from  its  fre- 
quently throwing  up  its  head,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  opens  its  mouth,  it 
has^btained  the  credit  of  moving  the 
ttpper  jaw.  Another  error  respecting 
It  is  its  supposed  inability  to  turn ; 
but  after  finding  that  it  can  strike  its 
head  with  its  tail,  I  recommend  no 
one  to  trust  to  tliis  received  notion. 
It  is  however  a  heavy  and  unwieldy 
animal ;  it  cannot  run  very  fast,  and 
is  usually  more  inclined  to  run  from, 
than  at,  any  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  face  it.  In  Egypt  I  never^heard  of 


a  person  being  carried  away  by  a 
crocodile  while  in  the  water ;  but  m 
Ethiopia  it  is  much  more  dangerous; 
and  I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  go 
Into  the  river  from  a  sand-bank  where 
crocodiles  abound,  as  at  Omboa,  and 
some  other  placea.  There  ia  little  or 
no  danger  in  bathing  under  steep 
banks,  where  the  stream  is  rapldi  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataracts. 

The  hatred  of  the  Tentyrites  Ibr 
the  crocodile  was  the  cause  of  serious 
dbputes  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ombos,  where  it  was  particularly 
worshipped;  and  the  unpardonable 
affront  of  killing  and  eating  the  god- 
like  animal  was  resented  by  the 
Ombites  with  all  tlie  rage  of  a  secta- 
rian feud.  No  religious  war  was  ever 
urged  with  more  energetic  seal ;  and 
the  conflict  of  the  Ombites  and  Ten- 
t)Tites  terminated  in  the  disgraceftil 
ceremony  of  a  cannibal  feast,  to  which 
(if  we  can  believe  the  rather  doubt- 
ful authority  of  Juvenal)  the  1>ody 
of  one,  who  was  killed  in  the  affVay, 
was  doomed  by  his  triumphant  ad- 
versaries. 

Keneh,  —  Opposite  the  ruins  of 
Tentyris  is  the  town  of  Keneh,  the 
residence  of  a  provincial  governor. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  C^tnopoUst  or 
Keapolis,  "tlie  new  city  "(the  New^ 
town  of  tliose  days),  but  boasts  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  Keneh  has  suc- 
ceeded Coptos  and  Koos,  as  the 
emporium  of  trade  with  the  Arabian 
coast,  which  it  supplies  with  com, 
carried  by  way  of  Kossayr  to  Emba 
(Yambo)  and  Judda.  It  is  noted 
fur  its  manufactbre  of  porous  water- 
jars  and  bottles,  the  former  called  in 
Arabic  Zetr,  the  Utter  gooUeh  (  KooUSh) 
and  dSrak,  which  are  in  great  request 
throughout  EgypL  The  clay  used 
for  making  them  is  found  to  the 
northward  of  tlie  town,  in  the  bed  of 
a  valley,  whose  torrents  have  for  ages 
past  contributed  to  the  accumulation, 
or  rather  deposit,  of  this  useful  eartli ; 
which,  with  the  sifted  ashes  of  halfeh 
grass  in  proper  proportions,  is  the 
principal  composition.      Keneh  has 
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tiM  advintagcf  of  baths  like  other 
Urge  towns.  It  has  a  mariLet,  held 
•very  Thursday ;  and  here  many  of 
the  Ahuk  women  rsside,  who  have 
been  forbidden  to  dance  at  Cairo. 

One  road  to  Kosiayr,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  goes  from  Keneb.  (See  i^oatei 
S6,  S7. 
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Kenehto  Koos,(E.)     - 
Thebes  (£.  and  W.)      - 

The  ancient  village  of  Psmpanis, 
the  next  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  after 
Tentyris,  stood  inland,  on  the  west 
bank.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
at  £*  Dayr,  opposite  Benoot,  whose 
name  alto  shows  it  to  be  the  successor 
of  an  ancient  town.  But  £*  Dayr 
cannot  occupy  the  site  of  Paropanis, 
if  Ptolemy  be  correct,  as  he  places  it 
5^  more  to  the  south  than  Apollino- 
polis  Panra  (Koos),  and  nearly  at 
two  thirds  of  the  disunce  from 
Tentyris  to  Thebes.  The  latitude 
he  gives  of  that  villsge,  as  well  as  his 
position  of  Apollinopolis,  require 
Pampsnis  to  l>e  much  further  south  ; 
and  Uking  the  proportion  of  tlie  dis- 
tances be  glrcs,  it  should  have  stood 
at  Mensh^h  or  Ncgiideh. 

BaU^Mt  on  the  west  bank,  is  well 
known  for  its  msnufscture  of  earthen 
Jars,  which  from  this  town  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  BaUdut,  and  are 
universally  u>ed  in  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  water.  When 
full  they  are  of  great  weight ;  and 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  women 
able  to  bear  them  on  their  heads, 
while  admiring  their  graceful  gait  as 
they  walk  with  them  from  the  river. 
The  same  kind  of  jars  are  uted,  like 
some  smphor«  of  the  ancients,  (w 
preserving  rice,  butler,  treacle,  and 
oil,  and  fm  other  domestic  purposes ; 
and  Urge  raAs  made  of  Ao/lesre  iars 
are  frequently  floated  down  tha  NiJe^ 


to  be  disposed  of  in  the  marketi  of 
the  metropolis. 

Near  BalUs  ahould  be  the  sita  of 
Contra  Coptoa. 

KoU,  or  Ko/U  tha  ancient  Coptoi^ 
is  a  short  distance  fWun  the  firttf  on 
the  east  bank.  The  proper  ortbo- 
graphy,  according  to  Aboolfeda,  ia 
Kobt,  though  the  natives  now  call  it 
KoA.  In  Coptic  it  was  styled  Keft, 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  Kobto. 

The  remains  oif  its  old  wall  ar« 
still  visible,  and  even  the  towers  of 
the  gateway,  that  stood  on  the  east 
side.  The  ruins  are  mostly  of  a  late 
epoch ;  the  names  on  the  fallen  frag- 
ments of  masonry  that  lie  scattered 
within  iu  precincts,  or  on  thoie  en- 
ployed  in  building  the  Christian 
church,  being  of  <U£ferent  Cssars ; 
among  which  I  observed  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Titus.  Caligula  la 
written,  as  usual,  *'  Caius  *  only.  A 
granite  pillar,  however,  bearing  tha 
oval  of  Thothmes  III.,  shows  that 
some  monument  existed  at  Coptoa  of 
a  very  remote  date,  to  which  the  Ro- 
man emperors  afterwards  made  ad- 
ditions. But  owing  to  tlie  depreda- 
tions of  the  early  Christians,  littla 
can  be  traced  of  its  ancient  buildings, 
their  materials  having  been  used  to 
construct  the  church,  part  of  which 
too  only  now  remainsi 

The  prindpal  cauie  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  this  city  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fury  of  Diocletian  ;  and 
Gibbon  sutes  that  it  was  **  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  arms  and  severe 
order**  of  titat  emperor.  It  had 
played  a  conspicuous  psrt  in  the  re- 
liellion  sgsinst  his  authority,  and  the 
severity  that  he  exerdied  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  Alexandrians  fell  with 
still  greater  weight  on  the  inhabitanU 
of  Coptos.  At  the  vilUge  of  el 
Kila,  •«  the  ciudel,**  is  a  small  tern- 
pie,  of  Roman  date,  bearing  the 
royal  ovals  of  Tiberius  Claudius. 

But  besides  the  ruins  of  templea 
and  other  buildings,  the  vestiges  of 
its  canab  still  attest  the  opulenca  of 
tUa  city ;  which  contlaued  to  be  th^ 
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mart  of  Indian  ooromerce,  fh>m  the 
foundation  of  Berenice,  till  its  de- 
struction in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  ; 
and  though,  as  in  Strabo's  time,  the 
Myofl  Hormos  was  found  to  be  a 
more  convenient  port  than  Berenice, 
and  was  frequented  by  almost  all  the 
Indian  and  Arabian  fleets,  Coptos 
still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  com- 
merce. Myos  Hormofl  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  Philoteras  por- 
tus,  which  bad  formerly  played  a  part 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  under  the 
name  of  ^nnum,  and  this  again  gave 
place,  at  a  later  period,  to  tlie  modern 
town  of  Kossayr.  Coptos,  too,  was 
supplanted  by  Koos,  which  continued 
to  be  the  depot  of  all  merchandise 
from  the  Red  Sea,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Egyptian  sultans,  until  in  its 
turn  it  gave  place  to  Keneh. 

It  was  to  Coptos  that  many  of  the 
stones  quarried  in  the  porphyry  and 
other  mountains  of  the  eastern  desert, 
were  transported ;  for  which  purpose 
large  roads  were  constructed,  at  con- 
siderable labour  and  expense,  over 
sandy  plains,  and  through  the  sinu- 
osities of  valleys.  But  that  of  the 
emerald  mines  took  the  direction  of 
Contra  Apollinopolis;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  any  other  communication 
was  established  with  them  from  Cop- 
tos, than  by  the  Berenice  road. 

Mlitin  tcU  us  that  the  Coptites 
worship|)ed  Isis,  and  relates  a  story 
of  the  respect  puid  by  scorpions  to  her 
temple.  He  also  states,  that  the 
female  doreat  was  sacred  in  this  city. 
It  was  here  that  I  sis  was  supposed  to 
have  received  the  6rst  account  of  her 
husband's  death,  —  a  circumstance 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Coptos,  signify- 
ing, as  he  supposes,  **  mourning,**  or, 
as  others  say,  *'  deprivation.**  But  it 
is  needless  to  make  any  remark  on 
the  absurdity  of  deriving  an  Egyptian 
name  from  Greek,  which  he,  like  so 
many  others,  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing ;  or  to  observe  that  the  mourn- 
ing of  Ists  and  the  death  of  Osiris 
are  a  pure  allegory.  And  the  traveller 


will  look  in  vain  in  the  alluvial  plain 
for  the  **  predpice,"  whence  tba  ms 
was  annually  thrown  down  by  the 
Coptites,  in  token  of  their  hatred  of 
TjTphon,  unless  it  proves  to  bava  been 
an  artificial  eminence  made  for  that 
allegorical  ceremony. 

The  town  of  £*  Shiirafa,  to  the 
north  of  Coptos,  is  so  called  from 
having  been  founded  and  inhabited 
by  some  Shereefs,  or  descendanu  of 
Mohammed;  who  are  distinguished 
from  other  Moslems  by  the  peculiar 
right  of  wearing  a  green  turban ;  a 
custom  first  introduced  by  one  of  the 
Baharite  Memlook  sultans  of  Egypty 
El  Ashraf  Shab&n,  who  reigned  frem 
A.  D.  136S  to  1377. 

Aboolfeda  states  that  the  town  of 
Kobt  was  a  wakf,  "  enUil,'*  of  the 
Shereefs,  though  it  appears  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Haram6yn  of 
Mecca  and  Medceneh.  How  the 
inhabitants   of  Coptos   came  to   be 

Shiitcs  (Sheeah)  ^J^,  as  he  says 

they  were,  he  docs  not  explain ;  and 
it  would  be  curious  to  make  inquiries 
at  Coptos  if  this  was  really  the  case 
in  former  times. 

Contra  Coptos  was  probably  at 
Dowdide. 

At  Koo$  (or  Gooi),  in  Coptic  Kos- 
Birbir,  is  the  site  of  ApoUinopolit 
Parva,  In  the  time  of  Aboolfeda, 
about  A.  D.  1344,  it  was  the  next  city 
in  size  and  consequence  to  Fostit, 
the  capital,  and  the  emporium  of  the 
Arabian  trade ;  but  it  is  now  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  small  town,  and  the 
residence  of  a  nazer.  Till  lately  a 
gateway  or  pylon  stood  there,  of  the 
time  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Alex- 
ander I.,  **the  gods  Pliilometores 
Soteres,**  whose  names  were  in  the- 
Greek  dedication  to  Arocris,  on  the 
cornice,  as  well  as  in  sculptures  of 
the  lower  part* 

At  a  si6^e^  or  **  fountain  built  for 
a  charitable  purpose,"  is  a  monolith, 
now  converted  into  a  tank,  with  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  jambs, 
contaming  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
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Udclpbut;  and  a  ibort  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  near  a  shekh's 
tomb,  are  some  fragments  of  sand- 
stone, and  a  few  small  granite  co- 
lumns. On  the  former  are  the  ovals 
of  the  king,  Atinre  Bakhan,  who  b 
found  in  the  grottoes  -of  Tel  el 
A  mama. 

Oppoute  Koos  is  Neg6tkkt  noted 
for  its  Coptic  and  Catholic  convents, 
and,  in  Aboolfeda's  Ume,  for  iu  gar- 
dens and  sugar-cane.  It  lias  no 
ruins;  but  ShenMoor,  on  the  east 
bank,  a  few  miles  south  of  Koos, 
presents  tlie  eitensive  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town,  wliere  M.  Prisse  found 
a  temple  of  Roman  time,  dedicated 
to  HarMMt  with  the  name  of  the  town 
in  hieroglyphics,  Sen-Aor. 

Between  Sbenhoor  and  Thebes  the 
river  makes  a  considerable  curve  to 
the  east ;  and  a  little  above  this  bend, 
jutt  below  Thebes,  on  the  west  bank, 
is  Gam6la  (Kam6la).  It  was  noted 
in  Aboolfeda*s  time  for  Its  numerous 
gardens  and  kugar-rane  plantations, 
which  are  mentioned  alio  by  Norden. 
At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Shekh 
Alimed,  llie  $ai-di»ant  wii^r,  in 
1 8SS,  it  waA  the  residence  of  the  well, 
known  Alt  Kashef  Aboo.Tarbo6sh, 
who  dv fended  the  military  post  there 
against  the  insurgenu  with  great  gal- 
lantry. 

Miedttm6t  stands  inland  on  the  east. 
It  is  supposed  to  maik  the  site  of 
Maximianopolis,  a  Greek  bishop*s 
see  under  the  Ix)wer  Empire;  but 
neither  the  eitent  of  its  mounds,  nor 
the  remains  of  its  temple,  justify  the 
name  that  some  have  applied  to  it  of 
Kamak  e*  Sherk^eh,  or  **  the  eastern 
Kamak.**  It  is  generally  visited 
from  Thebes. 

Some  write  ihc  name  Med'-amood, 
as  though  it  were  called  from  aanood, 
•*  a  column  ;**  and  place  Masiminian- 
opolis  on  the  other  bank,  at  Negi- 
deh  ;  while  others  fix  it  at  Medeenet 
Haboo,  in  TlKbes,  where  the  Chris- 


tians had  a  very  larga  charch  tmtU 
the  period  of  the  Arab  invasioa. 
Neg&deh,  however,  ia  still  a  pbce  of 
great  consequence  among  the  Copfa 
of  Egypt,  whose  convent  and  church 
are  the  resoit  of  all  the  priesU  of  tho 
vicinity. 

The  ruins  of  M^damdi  eonstst  of 
crude  brick  houses  of  a  small  tows, 
about  464  paces  sqiuure,  in  the  centra 
of  which  is  a  sandstone  temple ;  but 
of  this  little  remains,  except  part  of 
the  portico,  apparently,  from  the  styU 
of  iu  architecture,  of  Ptolmalc  data. 
On  the  columna  may  be  traced  tho 
ovals  of  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  II.,  of 
Lathy rus,  and  of  Auletes,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pirn ; 
but  a  block  of  granite  aastgna  a  much 
higher  antiquity  to  the  temple  itself» 
and  proves  from  the  name  of  Amu- 
noph  II.,  that  its  foundation  is  at 
least  coeval  with  the  middle  of  the 
15ih  century  before  our  era.  Tho 
pylon  before  the  portico  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberius,  but  the  blocks 
used  in  its  construction  were  taken 
from  some  older  edifice,  erected  or 
repaired  during  the  reigu  of  Remcsea 
II. 

This  pylon  formed  one  of  se- 
veral doorways  of  a  crude  brick  en- 
closure, which  surrounded  the  tem- 
ple; and  a  short  distance  before  it 
Is  a  raised  platform,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  on  the  inner  side,  similar  to  that 
before  the  temple  at  El  Khirgeh  (in 
the  Great  Oasis),  at  Kamak,  and 
many  otiter  pUces.  To  the  south- 
ward of  tlie  portico  appears  to  be  the 
site  of  a  reservoir,  t>eyood  which  a 
gateway  leads  through  the  side  of  the 
crude  britk  wall  to  a  small  ruin, 
bearing  the  nsme  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  I.  Besides  the  enclosure  of 
the  temple,  is  a  wall  of  similar  ma- 
terials, that  surrounded  the  whole 
town,  which  %ras  of  an  irregular 
sliape. 
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a.  ARRIVAL    AT   THEBES. 

On  arriving  at  Thebes  by  water,  it  is 
customary  to  stop  under  the  ^tmma^z, 
or  "sycamore  tree,'*  on  the  west 
bank,  if  that  side  is  to  be  first  visited, 
which  I  strongly  recommend.  In 
going  to  Karnak  you  may  land  on 
the  bank  opposite  the  gimniapz,  if 
the  channel  to  the  east  of  the  island 
is  dry  ;  though  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  go  to  Luxor,  because  it  is  a  better 
landing-place,  is  more  convenient  for 
marketing  purposes,  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  same  time.  Asses  are  also 
more  easily  obtained  there  for  riding 
over  to  Karnak,  which  is  distant  only 
1}  mile. 

Travellers  coming  from   India  by 


tlie  Kossayr  road  to  Thebes  generally 
see  Kamak  first,  as  it  lies  in  their 
way,  and  as  they  either  put  up  their 
tent  there,  or  live  (not  very  com- 
fortably) in  the  low  rooms  in  the 
northernmost  of  the  western  front 
towers.  I  should,  however,  recom- 
mend  them  not  to  stop  there,  but 
defer  their  visit  of  its  ruins  until  they 
have  seen  Koorneh*  on  tlie  opposite 
bank  ;  otherwise  they  will  lose  much 
of  the  interest  felt  at  the  latter,  by 
seeing  it  after  Karnak. 

In  coming  down  the  Nile,  you 
may  see  Luxor,  and  then  go  on  to 
the  sycamore  tree  of  Koorneh ;  and 
after  seeing  that  bank  cross  over  and 
visit  Kamak;   if,   as    I   before    ob- 


*  In  describing  Thebet  I  am  oblised  to  refer  to  my  Surrey.  From  its  sise  it  couki  not 
be  made  to  accompany  this  work ;  but  those  who  wish  for  It  may  end  it  at  Mr.  Arrow- 
imith'i,  in  Soho  Square. 
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•enred,  there  it  no  water  in  the  chan- 
nel to  the  cast,  between  that  island 
and  the  ruins.  This  is  supposing 
you  have  not  seen  Koorneh  in  going 
up  the  Nile :  if  jrou  have,  then  stop 
r  .  Luxor  and  finish  your  visit  to 
Kamsk  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  to  see  the  ruins  on  tlie 
west  bank  before  those  of  Kamak. 

h,    QUICKEST   HOOK  OF  SCSIKO  THEBU. 

Some  persons  will,  no  doubt,  feel  dis- 
posed to  talce  a  more  cursory  view  of 
the  ruins  of  Thebes  than  others,  being 
pressed  for  time,  or  feeling  no  very 
great  interest  in  antiquities ;  and  as 
they  may  perhaps  be  in  a  hurry  to  know 
what  is  to  be  done  to  get  through  the 
task  they  luive  undertaken,  and  kUl 
their  Item  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch, I  shall  begin  with  instructions 
for  the  quickest  mode  of  seeing  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
visited.  Taking  Koorneh  (Gooma) 
as  the  commencement,  and  Karnak  as 
the  end  of  these  eicursions,  you  may 
begin  by  visiting  tlie  tombs  of  the 
kings,  for  which,  of  course,  as  for  tlie 
otlier  tombs,  candles  are  indispen- 
sable, as  well  as  a  smsdl  supply  of 
eatables,  and,  above  all,  of  water  in 
ffoot/ths.  Each  of  the^  poious 
water-bottles  may  be  lUung  with 
string  (as  on  board  a  sliip),  to  pre- 
vent ihe  host  men,  or  whoever  cany 
tliem,  from  holding  them  by  the 
neck  with  their  dirty  hands.  Moie- 
over,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  water,  and  sliould  be  made 
to  bring  their  own  supply  if  they 
want  it. 

\$t  Day.  —  fTtii  Bank.  By  set- 
ting off* early  in  the  morning,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  valley,  after 
a  ride  of  about  an  liour,  you  reach 
the  tombs  of  the  kings;  and  after 
visiting  the  sii  principal  ones 
(marked  17.  11.  9.  6;  1.  and  U), 
ascend  to  the  S.  W.,  and  cross  the 
hills  to  Mede^net  Iliboo;  after 
uhich,  if  sufficient  time  remains,  you 


may  see  the  two  colossi  of  tba  plain 
(the  vocal  statue  and  its  companion), 
and  the  paUce  of  the  great  Remeaea 
(the  Remeseum,  generally  called  tb« 
Merononium),  on  your  return  to  the 
river. 

Sacf  Day.  Next  morning,  after 
looking  over  the  small  temple  of  old 
Koorneh,  called  Kasr  •*  RiibAyk,  a 
•little  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
landing  place  at  the  sycamore  tree,  you 
may  visit  the  three  principal  tombs  of 
the  A ssaseef  (marked  a,  Q,  and  R,  on 
my  Survey  of  Thebes),  and  the  temple 
called  Dayr  el  Bahree,  below  the  cli  A 
at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  this  part  of 
the  valley,  from  which  a  path  will 
lead  you  to  the  hill  of  Sbekh  Abd  el 
Koorneh,  where,  at  all  events,  you 
must  not  fail  to  see  the  tomb,  Na  35 , 
and  as  many  of  tliose  mentioned  in 
my  description  of  the  private  tombs 
as  your  time  and  inclination  will  per- 
mit. Hence  a  short  ride,  one-third 
of  a  mile,  will  take  you  to  the  Ptole- 
maic temple  of  Dayr  el  Mededneh, 
from  which  you  may  return  (if  you 
have  not  satisfied  your  curiosity  the 
day  before),  by  the  colossi,  the  palace 
of  Remescs  the  Great,  and  the  seal- 
tered  remains  in  their  vicinity.  'Hiit 
is  the  roost  superficial  view  a  traveller 
sliould  allow  himself  to  take  of  the 
west  side  of  lliebes.  Crossing  the 
river  to  Luxor  in  his  boat  the  same 
evening,  he  will  be  enabled  to  walk 
up  early  the  nest  morning  to  the 
temple,  while  asses  are  preparing  for 
his  ride  to  Kamak. 
I  3rd  Day.  Luxor  will  occupy  a 
*  very  short  time  ;  and  he  will  then  go 
to  Kamak,  partly  by  wliat  was  once 
a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes,  rentains  of 
which  he  will  see  Just  before  he 
reaches  the  outskirts  of  those  ruins. 
He  had  better  look  over  the  whole  of 
Karnak  the  first  day,  and  reserve  a 
closer  investigation  for  a  second  visit, 
two  days  being  certainly  not  too 
much  for  the  mere  examination  of 
this  immense  ruin*  It  is  however 
possible  to  do  it  in  one,  and  the  tra- 
veller who  merely  wishes  to  aajr  Ae 
Q 
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hat  tern  Tbebei,  may  gti  thrtnigk  it 
an  tn  thre*  dayt, 

THEBEa 

The  name  Tliebes  it  corrupted 
Arom  the  T&p4  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian language,  the  T6p£  of  the  Copts, 
which,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of 
Coptic,  Is  pronounceid  Thaba,  easily 
converted  into  Srifiai  or  Thebes. 
Some  writers  have  conBned  them- 
selves to  a  closer  imiution  of  the 
Egyptian  word ;  and  Pliny  and  Ju- 
venal have  both  adopted  Tliebe,  in 
the  singular  number,  as  the  name  of 
this  city. 

In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap, 
Ape,  or  with  the  feminine  article  T4p6, 
the  meaning  of  wliich  appears  to  be 
•<  the  head,**  Tliebes  being  the  capiial 
of  the  country. 

Thebes  was  also  called  Diospolis 
(Magna),  which  answers  to  Amunei, 
*(  the  obode  of  Amun,"  the  Egyptian 
Jupiter.  Tlie  city  stood  partly  on 
the  east,  partly  on  the  west  of  the 
Nile,  though  the  name  Tip£  (Thebes) 
was  applied  to  the  whole  city  on 
either  bank.  Tlie  western  divi- 
sion had  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Pathyris,  or,  as  Ptolemy  writes  it, 
Tathyris,  being  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of,  Athor,  who  is  called 
«*  the  President  of  the  West."  For 
though  Amun  was  the  chief  deity 
worshipped  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
quarters  of  Diospolis,  Athor  had  a 
peculiar  claim  over  tlie  Necropolis 
beneath  the  western  mountain,  where 
she  was  fabulously  reported  to  receive 
the  setting  sun  into  her  arms. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the 
western  division  of  the  city,  or,  *«  the 
Libyan  suburb,'*  was  divided  into 
different  quarters,  as  the  Merononia, 
or  (Memnoneia) ;  and  even  the  tombs 
were  portioned  off  into  districts,  at- 
tached to  the  quarters  of  the  town. 
Thus  we  find  that  Thynabunum, 
where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  bu- 
ried, belonged  to  and  stood  within 
the  limito  of  the  Memnouia.     It  is 


probable  that  in  lata  timet,  when  the 
city  and  its  teiritory  wer«  divided 
into  2  separate  nomes,  tlie  portion  on 
the  western  bank,  being  under  tb« 
protection  of  Athor,  received  tb« 
name  <*  Pathyritic ;  **  and  Thebca 
being  afterwards  broken  up  into  small 
villages,  which  was  the  case  even  in 
Strabo's  time,  Pathyris  became  a  dis- 
tinct town. 

The  peiiodof  its  foundation  still 
remains,  like  that  of  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  enveloped 
in  that  obscurity  which  is  the  fate  of 
all  the  most  ancient  cities :  but  pro- 
bability favours  the  conjecture,  tliat 
though  Menes,the  firstking  of  Egypt, 
found  it  in  the  humble  condition  of 
an  infant  capital,  its  foundation  dated 
several  generations  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Uiat  monarch  to  the  throne  of 
his  native  country. 

Ancient  authors  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  city,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  80  stadia  in  length, 
while  Diodorus  allows  the  circuit  to 
have  been  only  140,  —  a  disparity 
which  may  be  partially  reconciled,  by 
admitting  that  it  was  greatly  enlarged 
after  the  time  of  Menes,  to  whose 
reign  the  historian  alludes.  'Hie  epi- 
thet Hecatompylos,  applied  to  it  by 
Homer,  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  100  ga*  of  its  wall 
of  circuit ;  but  this  difficulty  is  happily 
solved  by  an  observation  of  Diodorus, 
that  many  suppose  them  **  to  have 
been  the  propylaea  of  the  temples,** 
and  that  this  metaphorical  expression 
rather  implies  a  plurality  than  a  de- 
finite number.  Weie  it  not  so,  the 
reader  might  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  100-gated  city  was  never 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  —  a  fact  fully 
proved  by  the  non-existence  of  the 
least  vestige  of  it;  for,  even  allowing 
it  to  have  been  of  crude-brick,  it 
would,  from  its  great  thickness,  have 
survived  the  ravages  of  time,  equally 
with  those  of  similar  materials  of  the 
early  epoch  of  the  third  Thothmes. 
Or,  supposing  it  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  waters  of  the  inuuda- 
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tion,  and  buried  by  the  alluvial  depo- 
sit, in  Ibote  parts  which  stood  on  ibe 
cultirsted  land,  tha  rocky  and  uo- 
inundatcd  acclivity  of  th«  h&gtr  would 
at  least  have  retained  some  traces  of 
its  former  existence,  even  were  it 
raacd  to  tbe  ground. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  authority 
of  ancient  writers  that  tlie  splendour 
and  power  of  this  city,  which  could 
furnish  90,000  armed  chariots  fVoro 
its  vicinity,  are  to  be  estimated  ;  but 
the  extent  of  tlie  Egyptian  cowquesU 
adding  continually  to  the  riches  of  the 
metropolis,  tbe  magnificence  of  the 
edifices  which  adorned  it,  the  luxt  of 
the  individuals  who  inhabited  it,  the 
spoil  uken  thence  by  the  Persiam, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  collected  af\er 
tba  burning  of  the  city,  amply  testify 
the  immense  wealth  of  Egyptian 
Tbebes. 

Diodorus  seems  to  ssy,  that  the 
above  force  was  not  all  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Thebes.  But  he  commits 
a  great  error  in  the  number  when  he 
computes  tlie  charioU  at  20,000,  and 
reckons  only  100  sUbles  and  SOO 
homes  in  each ;  which,  allowing  2  to 
each  car,  will  only  supply  half  the 
number ;  and  tlicso  stables  he  places 
between  Thehes  and  Memphis. 

The  first  step  towards  the  decline 
and  fall  of  this  city  was,  at  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  the  preference  given 
to  Memphis  ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  thither,  and  sub- 
sequently  to  Sals  and  Alexandria, 
proved  as  disastrous  to  the  welfare,  as 
the  Persian  invasion  to  tlie  splendour, 
of  the  capital  of  Upper  E^ypL  Com- 
mercial wraith,  on  the  accession  of 
the  Ptolemies,  begnn  to  flow  through 
other  cliannels  ;  Coplos  and  Apolli- 
nopolis  succeeded  to  the  lucrative 
trade  of  Arabia,  and  Riliiopia  no 
longer  contributed  to  the  revenues  of 
Thebes.  And  its  sulnequcnt  destruc- 
tion, after  a  3  years'  siege,  by  Ptolemy 
Lathy  rus,  struck  a  dralh-blow  to  tl»e 
welfsre  and  exi»triire  of  this  capiul, 
which  was  thenceforth  scarcely  deem- 
ed an  Egyptian  dty.      Some  few  re- 
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pairs  vrcre,  however,  roada  to  ita  di- 
lapidated temples,  by  Euergelct  II., 
and  some  of  tlie  latar  Ptolemies;  but 
it  remained  depopulated,  and  at  tbe 
tima  of  Strabo*s  visit  it  was  already 
divided  into  small  detached  villagw. 

The  principal  part  of  tba  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  lay  on  the  east  bank ; 
that  on  the  opposite  side,  which  con- 
tained the  quarter  of  tbe  Memnonie 
and  the  whole  of  its  extensive  Necro- 
polis, bore  the  name  of  the  Libyan 
subutb.  It  is  not  certain,  whether 
or  no  cultivated  spots  of  land  were 
in  early  times  admiUed  amidst  the 
houses  ;  but  it  appears  from  tbe 
sculptures  of  the  tombs,  that  tbe  prin- 
cipal inbabitanta  liad  extensive  gar- 
dens attached  to  tbeir  mansions,  in- 
dependent of  their  villaa  and  farnia 
ouuide  the  city ;  and  in  the  reigna  of 
tbe  Ptolemies,  several  parcels  of  land 
were  sold  and  let  within  the  Interior 
of  the  Libyan  suburb. 

Tbe  most  ancient  remains  now  ei- 
ikting  at  Thebes  are  unquestionably 
in  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  tbe 
largest  and  most  splendid  ruin  of 
which  perhaps  either  aucient  ox  mo- 
dem times  can  boast,  being  the  work 
of  a  number  oi  successive  monarcbs, 
each  anxious  to  surpass  his  predeces- 
sor by  incnraving  tl)e  dimensions  and 
pioportions  of  the  part  he  added..  It 
is  this  fact  which  enables  us  to  ac- 
count for  tlie  diminutive  sise  of  tbe 
older  parts  of  tliis  extensive  building. 
And  to  their  comparatively  limited 
scale,  offering  greater  facility,  as  their 
vicinity  to  the  saiictuary  greater 
temptation,  to  an  invading  enemy  to 
destroy  them,  added  to  their  remote 
antiquity,  are  to  be  attributed  their 
dilapidated  sUtc,  and  tlie  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  sculptures  executed 
during  tlie  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs, 
who  preceded  Osirtascn  I.,  the  con- 
temporary of  Joseph,  actd  the  eariiest 
monarch  whose  rtan>c  exists  on  tbe 
monuments  of  Thebes. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that,  in 
order  to  ei^y  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
tills  city,   Karnak,  from  being  tlie 
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mott  splendid,  should  be  the  last 
viiited  by  the  straoger,  who  will  then 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  smaller 
monumenu  of  the  western  bank,  the 
**  Libyan  suburb  of  Thebes,"  which 
included  the  extensive'quarter  of  the 
31  emnonia,  and  reached  to  the  small 
temple  of  Adrian  on  the  west,  and, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  far  as 
the  eastein  tombs  of  its  immense 
cemetery. 

].    TEMPLK-FALACK  AT  OLD  K06rVKH. 

To  commence  with  the  ruins  near- 
est the  river ;  the  first  object  worthy 
of  notice  is  (he  small  temple-palace 
at  Old  Ko6ineh  (Gooma),  dedi- 
cated to  Amun,  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
by  Osirci,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Rerocses  I  J.,  the  supposed  Scsostris 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Kasr  e*  Rubayk. 

lu  plan  evinces  tlie  usual  symme- 
trophobia  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  it  presents  a  maikcd  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  distribution  of  the 
parts.  The  entrance  leads  through 
a  py  16n6,  or  pylon,  beat  ing«  in  addidon 
to  the  name  of  the  founder,  that  of  Re- 
meses  III.,  beyond  which  is  a  dromos 
of  1 28  feet,  whose  mutilated  sphinxes 
are  scarcely  traceable  amidst  the 
mounds  and  ruins  of  Arab  hovels. 
A  second  pylon  terminates  this, 
and  commences  a  second  dromos  of 
nearly  similar  length,  extending  to 
the  colonnade,  or  conidor,  in  front 
of  the  temple,  whose  columns,  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Egyptian  orders,  are 
crowned  by  an  abacus,  which  appears 
to  unite  the  stalks  of  water-plants 
that  compose  the  shaft  and  capital. 

Of  the  intercolumniations  of  these 
ten  columns  three  only  agree  in 
breadth,  and  a  similar  discrepancy  is 
observed  in  the  doorways  which  form 
the  three  entrances  to  the  building. 
The  temple  itself  presents  a  central 
hall,  about  57  feet  in  length,  sup- 
ported by  six  columns,  having  on 
either  side  three  small  chambers,  one 


of  which  leads  to  a  lateral  baU»  and 
the  opposiu  one  to  a  ponga  and 
open  court  on  the  cast  side.  Upon 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  open  At* 
other  chambers,  the  centre  one  of 
which  leads  to  a  large  room,  sop* 
ported  by  four  square  pillars,  beyond 
which  was  the  sanctuary  itself:  but 
the  north  end  of  this  temple  is  in  too 
dilapidated  a  sUte  to  enable  us  to 
make  an  accurate  restoration  of  its 
innermost  chambers.  The  lateral 
hall  on  the  west,  which  belonged  to 
the  palace  of  the  king,  is  supported 
by  two  columns,  and  leads  to  three 
other  rooms,  behind  which  are  th« 
vestiges  of  other  apartments ;  and  on 
the  east  side,  besides  a  laige  hyp«- 
thral  court,  were  several  sifnilar  diam- 
bers,  extending  also  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  its  precincts.  On  the 
aichitrave,  over  tlie  corridor,  is  the 
dedication  of  Remeses  II.,  to  whom, 
in  his  character  of  Phrah  (  Pharaoh), 
or  the  Sun,  under  the  symbolic  form 
of  a  hawk,  Amunre  is  presenting  the 
emblem  of  life.  Therein,  after  the 
usual  titles  of  the  king,  we  are  told 
that  **  Remeses,  the  beloved  of  Amun, 
has  dedicated  this  work  to  his  father 
Amunre,  king  of  the  gods,  having 
made  additions  for  him  to  the  temple 
of  his  father,  the  king  (fostered  by 
Ra  and  Truth),  the  Son  of  the  Sun 
(Osirei).'*  The  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
Remeses  II.,  though  his  father  is 
represented  in  some  of  the  sculptures 
as  taking  part  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies, and  assisting  in  racing  offer- 
ings to  the  deities  of  the  temple  be 
had  founded. 

On  the  north -west  side  of  tlie  inner 
wall  of  this  corridor,  the  arks,  or 
shrines  of  Queen  Ames-Nofriare,  (or 
T-Nofriare),  and  of  Osirci,  are  borne 
each  by  twelve  priests,  in  the  "  pro- 
cession of  shrines,'*  attended  by  a 
fan-bearer  and  high-priest,  to  tho 
god  of  the  temple ;  and  in  a  smalh 
Ublet  added  at  a  later  period,  tlie 
king  Pihah-se-pthah  is  represented 
in  presence  of  Amunre^  Ames-No« 
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friare,  Otirei,  and  Ramaset  II., 
receiving  iha  emblems  of  royal  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  deity. 

Tba  most  ioterctUng  part  of  ibis 
temple  is  th«  lateral  hall  on  tba  wast 
side,  which,  with  the  three  chambers 
behind  it,  king  Osirei  dedicated  to 
his  father  Rcineses  I.  ;  but  dying 
before  the  completion  of  tha  hall,  his 
son  Remeses  1 1,  added  the  sculptures 
that  cover  the  interior  aud  corridor 
in  front  of  it  Tliose  within  the 
front  wall,  on  tha  right  hand  entering 
the  door,  represent,  in  the  lower 
compartment,  king  Remeses  II.  in- 
troduced by  Mandoo  to  Amunrc, 
behind  whom  stands  his  grandfather 
Remeses  I.,  bearing  the  emblems  of 
Osiris.  Over  him  we  read :  ••  The 
good  God,  Lord  of  the  world;  son 
of  the  Sim,  lord  €it  the  powerful, 
Remeses  deceased,  esteemed  by  the 
great  God,  Lord  of  Abydus  (t.  e. 
Osiris).*'  Tboth,  the  god  of  leturs, 
notes  off*  the  years  of  the  panegyries 
of  the  king  on  a  palm  branch,  the 
symbol  of  a  year.  In  the  compart- 
ment above  this  he  is  iniiocluced  to 
the  deity  by  Atmoo,  and  by  Mandoo, 
who,  presenting  him  with  the  emblem 
of  life,  says,  *<  I  have  accompanied 
you  in  order  that  you  may  dedicate 
the  temple  to  your  father  Amunre.** 
In  the  compartment  over  ttie  door, 
two  figures  of.  Remeses  I.,  seated  in 
sacred  shrines,  receive  the  oflerings  or 
liturgies  of  his  grandson,  one  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  the  upper,  the 
other  that  of  tlie  lower  countrv.  A 
perpendicular  line,  which  divides  tl>e 
two  shrines,  conuins  this  formula  : 
**  (llii^)  additional  work  (or  sculp- 
ture) made  he  the  king  Remeses 
(II.)  for  his  fstlicr's  father,  the  good 
God  Remeses  (I.),  in  place  of  the 
dedication  of  his  fatlier  Otirei.**  On 
the  other  side  of  the  door,  the  king 
is  offering  to  Amunre,  Khonso, 
and  Renoeses  I.,  and  on  the  side 
walls,  Osirei  also  parukes  of  similar 
honours. 

In  the  centre  chamber,  Osiiei  offi- 
datet  before  the  statue  of  hia  fatlier 
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placed  in  a  shrine,  like  that  before 
mentioned  ;  from  which  it  ia  evident 
that  Remeses  II.  continued  the  dedi- 
cations  to  the  Bnt  Remcaes,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father, 
as  the  hieroglyphica  tbemselvca  stale. 
All  the  lateral  chambers,  and  tbe 
hypathral  cooit  are  of  Rcmeace  II., 
and  on  the  jamba  of  the  side  doora  in 
the  great  hall,  the  name  of  hia  tea 
Pthahmen  was  added  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign.  Queen  Amea  NofHara 
occurs  again  in  the  court;  and  on 
the  outaide  of  the  north-east  comer, 
and  on  the  fragment  tit  a  wall  on  the 
other  (south-west)  side,  b  an  Ethio- 
pian ox  and  Capricorn,  which  uxm 
brought  by  some  of  the  minor  prieata 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  Little 
else  is  deserving  of  notice  in  thia 
ruin,  if  we  except  the  statue  and 
shrine  of  Amunre;  whose  door  the 
king  luM  just  opened,  previous  to  his 
performing  **  the  prescribed  ceremo- 
nies'* in  honour  of  the  deity.  In  the 
hieroglyphics,  though  much  defaced, 
we  read,  **  Behold,  I  open  ...  my 
father  Amunre." 

Following  tlie  edge  of  the  culti- 
vated land,  and  about  180  yards  to 
the  west  tit  this  building,  are  two  am- 
Hinted  §tatu€t  of  B€uum$  IL,  of  bUck 
gi unite,  with  a  few  substructions  to 
the  north  of  them  ;  and  770  yards 
farther  to  the  west,  lies  in  the  culti- 
vated soil,  a  ia»ditom§  block  of  Re- 
meses III.,  presenting  in  high  relief 
the  figure  of  that  king  between  Osirta 
and  Pthah.  Fourteen  hundred  feet 
byond  this,  in  the  same  direction,  b 
a  ermdt'briek  emelo$urt,  with  large 
towers,  whidi  once  conuined  within 
it  a  Mindttone  temple,  dating  probably 
in  the  reign  of  the  third  Tliothmes, 
whose  name  is  sUmpcd  on  the  bricks, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
contempor4ry  of  Moses. 

Various  fragments,  and  remains  of 
crude-brick  walls,  proclaim  the  ex- 
istence of  other  ruins  in  its  vicinity  ; 
and  about  1000  feet  fartlier  to  the 
south-west  is  the  Remieoetam,  orpaheo^ 
UmpUt  {Umpk  of  Rtmttm  il,)  erro> 
Q  9 
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neouily  called  the  Memnonium.  There 
it,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  Memnonium  of  Strabo,  and 
that  the  title  of  Miamun,  attached  to 
the  name  of  Remetet  II.,  I)eing 
corrupted  by  the  Greelu  into  Mem- 
non,  became  the  origin  of  the  woid 
Memnonium  or  Memnonia,  since  we 
find  it  again  applied  to  the  buildings 
at  Abydus,  wliich  were  finished  by 
the  same  monarch.  Strabo,  who 
says  that  if  Ismandes  is  the  same  as 
Memnon,  these  monuments  at  Thebes 
should  have  the  same  title  of  Memno- 
nian  as  those  at  Abydus,  appears  to 
have  liad  in  view  the  palace-temple 
of  Remeses  Miamun ;  and  it  was  not 
till  afVer  Strabo*8  time  that  tlie  name 
of  Memnon  was  applied  to  the  vocal 
statue  of  the  plain.  In  short,  I  feel 
persuaded,  1st,  that  the  word  Mia- 
mun led  them  to  imagine  him  the 
Memnon  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
thenco  to  apply  the  word  Memnonian 
to  the  buildings  erected  by  Remeses 
II.;  2dly,  that  later  visituis  to 
Thebes,  struck  with  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  vocal  statue,  transferred 
the  name  of  the  only  monarch  with 
wbom  they  supposed  themselves  ac- 
quainted, to  the  object  they  admired ; 
and  Sdly,  that  they  ascribed  to  Mem- 
non the  tomb  of  Remeses  V.  in  like 
manner  from  hts  having  the  title  of 
Amunmai  or  Miamun. 

Another  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  name  Memnonium  is 
the  belief  that  this,  and  otlier  monu- 
mcnu  so  called,  had  been  built  or 
finished  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  this 
may  be  used  as  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
the  name  Ethiopia  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  lliebaid. 

2.    UEMNONIUK   OK   aXMESSUM. 

For  symmetry  of  architecture  and 
elegance  of  sculpture,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Memnonium  may  vie  with  any 
other  monument  of  Egyptian  art. 
No  traces  are  visible  of  tlic  dromos 
that  probably  existed  before  the  pyra- 
midal towers,  which  form  the  fagade 


of  its  first  area,  -*  a  court  whoM 
breadth  of  180  feet,  exceeding  tb« 
length  by  nearly  thirteen  yards,  was 
reduced  to  a  more  just  proportion  • 
by  the  introduction  of  a  double  avenue 
of  columns  on  either  tide,  extending 
from  the  towers  to  the  north  wall. 
In  tliis  area,  on  the  right  of  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  next  court,  was 
a  stupendous  Syenite  statue  of  the 
king,  seated  on  a  throne,  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  Egyptian  figures,  the  hands 
resting  on  hit  kneet,  indicative  of 
that  tranquillity  which  he  had  re- 
turned to  enjoy  in  Egypt  after  the 
fatiguet  of  victory.  But  the  fury  of 
an  invader  has  levelled  tliis  monument 
of  Egyptian  grandeur,  whose  colossal 
fiagments  lie  scattered  round  the  pe» 
destal;  and  its  shivered  throne evincea 
the  force  used  for  its  destruction. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how 
the  Egyptians  could  transport  and 
erect  a  mass  of  such  dimensions,  the 
means  employed  for  its  ruin  are 
scarcely  less  wonderful ;  nor  should 
we  hesitate  to  account  for  the  shattered 
nppeaiance  of  the  lower  paitby  at- 
tributing it  to  tlie  explosive  force 
of  powder,  had  that  composition  been 
known  at  the  ptMiod  of  its  destruction. 
The  throne  and  legs  ate  completely 
destroyed,  and  reduced  to  compara- 
tively small  fragments,  while  tlie 
upper  part,  broken  at  the  waist,  is 
merely  thrown  back  upon  tlie  ground, 
and  lies  in  tliat  position  which  was 
the  consequence  of  its  fall ;  nor  are 
there  any  marks  of  the  wedge  or 
other  instrument,  which  should  have 
been  employed  for  reducing  those 
fragments  to  the  stote  in  which  they 
now  appear.  The  fissures  seen  across 
the  head  and  in  the  pedestal,  are  the 
work  of  a  later  period,  when  some  of 
the  pieces  were  cut  for  millstones  by 
the  Arabs,  but  its  previous  overthrow 
is  probably  co'eval  with  the  Persian 
invasion.  To  say  that  this  is  the 
largest  statue  in  Egypt  will  convey 
no  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  or  enor- 
mous weight  of  a  mass,  which,  from 
an  approximate  calculation,  exceeded. 
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when  entire,  nearly  three  timet  the 
•olid  contents  of  the  great  obeliek  of 
Kemek,  and  weighed  about  887  tons 
5\  hundred  weighL 

No  building  in  Thebes  corresponds 
with   the  description  given   of   the 
tomb  of  Osymandyas  by  Hecatsus. 
Diodorus,  who  quotes  his  work,  gives 
the  dimensions  of  tlie  6rst  or  outer 
court,  two  plethra,  (181  feet  8  inches 
English,)  agreeing  very  nearly  with 
the  breadtli,  but  not  the  length  of 
that  now  before  us ;  but  the  succeed- 
ing  court,  of  four  plethra,  neither 
agrees  with  this,  nor  can  agree  with 
that  of  any  other  Egyptian  edifice, 
since  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  build- 
ing invariably  requires  a  diminution, 
but  no  increase  of  dimensions,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  inner  chambers  \ 
and  while  the  body  of  the  temple, 
behind  the  portico,  reUined  one  uni- 
form breadth,  the  areas  in  front,  and 
fluently  the  portico  itself,  exceeded 
the  inner  portion  of  it  by  their  pnK 
jecting    sides.      The    peristyle    and 
**  columns   in   the    form   of    living 
hcingt,"    roofed    colonnade,    sitting 
statues,   and    triple    entrance    to    n 
chamber  supported  by  columns,  agree 
well  with  tJie  approach  to  the  grear 
hall  of  this  temple :  and  the  largesL 
statue  in  Egypt  csn  only  he  in  tJiv 
building  before  us.     Yet  the  sculp- 
tures to  which  he  alludes  remind  U4 
rather  of  tliose  of  Medv^et  Haboo ; 
and  it  is  possible  thatrither  Hecatieu^ 
or  Diodorus  may  have  united  or  con 
founded  the  details  of  the  two  edifices^ 
I  have  therefore  introduced  the  ac- 
companying  plan  of  the  Memnoniun: 
Tlie  iccond  area  is  about  MO  fc4  ' 
by  1 70,  having  on  tlie  south  and  nort 
sides  a  row  of  Osiride  pillars  cor 
nected  with  each  other  by  two  laterr 
corridors  of  circular  columns.   Tltr« 
flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  northei 
corridor   (which  may  be   called   t!^> 
portico),  behind  the   Osiride  pillar «. 
the  centre  one  having  on  each  side  i 
black  granite  statue  of  Ileineses  1 1 
the  ba«e  of  whose  throne  is  cut  to  U> 
tlie  talus  of  the  aactnL 
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PUn  of  ths  Memooalum.  •howiof  >ls|r«< 
r«teint>l«i>c«   to   lh«  daMripCloa   eftbe 
Tomb  or  OcjaiaiMiyas,  flvea  by  INode. 
nu:— 
A.  A,  Tower*  of  the  Pro^Vm,  ••  mUm  . . 

9vn%  «iix«**'    a,  the  eniraiuj, 
m.*'    c,  c,  ths  srra,  ••  %tikMmm  m 

rm  M*^,  C^4i  .  .  M•MX,A^"  ••  at  a.  "•to 
the  oest  court ;  the  ami  •••  0|i«i  In  the 
cmtre.  and  covered  at  the  tides  **  ^  t*' 
fv  . .  M-<  mkmm  Ji"*  >oiinw/' .  .  •*•!«•• 
r»»  w%M-r9km  rmtim  eiAj»  m««  unim  mm 
r»x«Mi  •• . .  •*  ••«•  >«  *w  y^^^  (■)  •» V- 
turm€   rfU€  •!  im*  kJm  .  .  rm>rm  •••  ^rt» 

••T-  k*r^t^:*  9\»  the  Urfs  tlUlaff  Co- 
IcMOs  of  RemcMS  the  Oieat,  close  to  the 
Moond  enlraoce  a.     ••  m^^   >«  •••  mt^f^ 

I  io,€)  »  r  yi^^^m  . .  Ki  wet  «w  nA^iw/* 
Q4 
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The  batllt  aoMiM  occur  on  thcM  walla,  and  at 
I  are  tracat  of  fculpturee  relating  to  tht 
war;  but  that  part  at  well  a«j,  U  now  In 
rutai.  At  K,  the  firtA  wall  on  the  right 
enterina,  the  khig  U  bcileglng  a  city  sur. 
rounded  by  a  river,  *'s«t«  rmt  wfarnf  rm 
rmx^n  (K)  nt  fimnXim  .  .  ««Xi«f»tvrr«  irux*t 
w*  wrt^tm  rMif{VT«f ."  On  the  second  wall 
were  the  captives  led  by  the  king  "rm  rt 
m%tm  %m  rmt  x^***  *vs  txtrraf,**  at  at 
Medetiiet  Hiboo;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
area  was  an  altar  in  the  open  air  **  tftrtw 
4ri«»."  showing  this  court  was  also  hypar. 
thral  In  the  centre.  **  lUtm  U  tm  Hkumuf 
rix**  vrKfrtif  mp^fsmfrms  ««A|M«»mv  9im,*' 
L  and  M,—  the  head  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum ;  **  r«<*  air 
urtimtt  r^Uf  (N,  o,  r)  i«  rw  rtfimiXw,  mmS* 
mt  M»#f  vn^x***  yiTMrrvXM  (Q)  ttiutt  ri»rt9 
ai«r«rM(u«#yMf«r.  i««miff  rAit;<«v  tx^r* 
9ifrX«tff«r.'*  m  and  a  are  pedestals,  perhaps 
belonging  to  some  of  the  statues  he  men. 
tlons.  **  ifiK  )*  Mr«f  y|i»  wniwmrt  Mum  flw- 
^mifm  irXiifii,*'  perliaps  referring  to  the 
whole  space  containing  the  chambers  ii,  v, 
T,  B.  **i{iir  I*  vrm^x^  *^»  '!<«*  /S/CXi*. 
Bnnnf "  (u  or  v)  "  rvnxuf  )t  ravrft  rwv 
diMf  «r«mMf  UMtfMft  rttf  /S«#'iXiMr.  •ftumt 
Zm^tf^m/tm  m.  v^trmttt  %f  tttmrrttt  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  sculptures  of  w  and  x. 
Whether  hit  description  of  the  parts  beyond 
this  iscoirect  w<>  cannot  decide,  as  thecham- 
lM*rs  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  general 
itUn  is  scarcely  to  be  traced ;  and,  at  it  is  pro- 
bable Hecatseus,  \vho  it  hit  authority,  was  not 
admitted  beyond  the  great  hall  q,  the  infer, 
mation  obtained  of  this  part  mutt  have 
retted  solely  on  i  q>ort  Indeed,  in  this  por. 
tlon,  he  appeal  t  to  have  unite<l  or  con* 
founded  two  huilding*,  the  temple  of 
Rcmetet  the  Great,  and  that  of  Kcmctes 
III.  at  Mcde6nct  H&boo;  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  measurement  of  the  areat 
(four  plethra  tquaie).  hix  detcription  of  the 
drtt  part  of  the  Tomb  of  Otymandyat  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  edifice  before  ut ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  qucttlon  its  having 
lieen  a  tomb,  or  having  been  erected  by  that 
monarch. 
T.  Battle  scene,  where  the  testudo  occurs. 

Behind  the  columns  of  the  northern 
corridor,  and  on  either  &ide  of  the 
central  door  of  the  great  hall,  is  a 
limestone  pedestal,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  space  left  in  the  sculptures, 
must  have  once  supported  the  sitting 
figure  of  a  lion,  or,  perhaps,  a  statue 
of  the  king.  Three  entrances  open 
into  the  grand  ball,  each  with  a  sculp- 
tured  doorway  of  black  granite ;  and 
between  the  two  first  columns  of  the 
central  avenue,  two  pedestals  sup- 
ported  (one  on  either  side)  two  other 
statues  of  the  king.  Twelve  massive 
columns,  32  feet  6,  without  tbe  abacus, 
and  21  feiet  3  in  circumference,  form  a 
double  line  along  the  centie  of  this 


hall,  and  18  of  tmaller  dimensioiia 
(17  feet  8  in  circumference),  to  Um 
right  and  left,  complete  tbe  total 
of  tbe  forty-eight,  which  suppoited  its 
solid  roof  atudded  with  stars  on  an 
azure  ground.  To  the  ball,  which 
measures  100  feet  by  133,  succeeded 
three  central  and  six  lateral  cbambeni. 
indicating,  by  a  small  flight  of  steps, 
the  gradual  ascent  of  tbe  rock,  on 
which  tliis  edifice  is  constructed.  Of 
nine,  two  only  of  the  central  apart- 
menu  now  remain,  each  supported 
by  four  columns,  and  each  measuring 
about  30  feet  by  55 ;  but  the  restiges 
of  their  walls,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  rock,  which  has  been  levelled  to 
form  an  area  around  the  eiterior  of 
the  building,  point  out  their  original 
extent.  The  sculptures,  much  more 
interesting  than  the  architectural  de- 
tails,  have  suflTered  still  more  fiom 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer;  and  of 
the  many  curious  battle-scenes  which 
adorned  its  walls,  four  only  now  re- 
main ;  though  the  traces  of  another 
may  be  perceived  behind  tlie  granite 
Colossus  on  the  north  face  of  the  wall* 
On  tliu  north  face  of  the  eastern 
pyramidal  tower,  or  propylon,  is 
represented  the  capture  of  several 
towns  from  an  Asiatic  enemy,  whose 
chiefs  are  led  in  bonds  by  the  vic- 
torious Egyptians  towards  the  camp 
of  tlicir  army.  Several  of  these 
towns  are  introduced  into  the  pic- 
ture, each  bearing  its  name  in  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  which  state  them 
to  have  been  taken  in  tlie  fourth  year 
of  King  Remeses  II.  This  im- 
portant  fact  satisfactorily  shows  that 
the  early  part  of  the  reigns  of  their 
most  illustrious  monnrchs  was  em- 
ployed in  extending  their  conquests 
abroad,  which  they  retuined  to  com- 
memorate on  the  temples  and  palaces 
tlieir  captives  assisted  in  constiucting. 
And  claiming  the  enjoyment  of  that 
tranquillity  their  arms  had  secured, 
they  employed  the  remainder  of  their 
reigns  in  embellishing  their  capital, 
and  in  promoting  tlie  inlet  nal  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 
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Cruelty  has  erer  been,  throughout 
the  East,  the  criterion  of  courage; 
and  the  power  of  a  monarch  or  the 
valour  of  a  nation  have  always  been 
Cf  timated  by  the  ineiorability  of  their 
character.  Nor  were  the  Egyptians 
behind  their  Asiatic  neighbours  in  the 
appreciation  of  these  qualities,  and  the 
studied  introduction  of  unusual  bar> 
barity  proves  that  their  sculptors  in- 
tended to  convey  this  idea  to  the 
specutor;  confirming  a  remark  of 
Gibbon,  that  **  conquerors  and  poets 
of  every  age  have  felt  the  truth  of  a 
system  which  derives  the  sublime 
from  the  principle  of  terror.**  In 
the  scene  before  us,  an  insolent 
soldier  pulls  the  beard  of  his  help- 
less captive,  while  others  wantonly 
beat  the  suppliant,  or  satiate  their 
fury  with  tlie  sword.  Beyond  these 
is  a  corps  of  infantry  in  close  array, 
flanked  by  a  strong  body  of  cha- 
riots; and  a  camp,  indicated  by  a 
rampait  of  Egyptian  shields,  with  a 
wicker  gateway,  guarded  by  four 
companies  of  sentriet,  who  are  on 
duty  on  the  inner  side,  forms  the 
most  interesting  object  in  this  pic- 
ture. Here  the  booty  uken  from 
the  enemy  is  collected ;  oxen,  cha- 
riots, plaustra,  horses,  a««es,  sacks 
of  gold,  represent  tiie  confusion  in- 
cident aAcr  a  battle ;  and  tho  rich- 
ness  of  the  spoil  is  expirsscd  by  the 
weight  of  a  bag  of  gold,  under  which 
an  ass  is  about  to  fall.  One  chief  is 
recei%ing  the  salutaUon  of  a  foot- 
soldier  ;  another,  seated  amidst  the 
spoil,  strings  his  bow ;  and  a  sutler 
suspends  a  water-skin  on  a  pole  he 
has  fixed  in  tlie  ground.  Below  this 
a  body  of  infantry  marches  home- 
wards ;  and  beyond  lliem  the  kins, 
attended  by  his  fan -bearers,  holds 
forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  priests  and  principal  persons, 
who  approach  his  throne  to  congra. 
tulate  his  return.  His  charioteer  is 
also  in  attendance,  and  the  high- 
spirited  horses  of  his  car  are  with 
difficulty  restrained  by  three  grooms 
who  hold  ihem.    Two  captives  below 


tbb  are  doomed  Co  be  beaten  by  four 
Egyptian  soldiers;  while  they  in  vain, 
with  outstretched  hands,  implore  the 
clemency  of  their  liecdlesa  conqueror. 

The  sculptures  on.  the  gateway 
refer  to  the  panegyries,  or  asstmbliea, 
of  the  king,  to  whom  different  divini- 
ties ara  said  to  <*  give  life  and  power  ** 
(or  ••pura  life").  Over  this  gate 
passes  a  staircase,  leading  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  whose  entrance  lies 
on  tlie  citerior  of  the  east  side. 

Upon  the  west  tower  is  represented 
a  battle,  in  which  the  king  discharges 
his  arrows  on  the  broken  lines  and 
flying  chariou  of  the  enemy ;  and  bit 
figura  and  car  ara  again  introduced* 
on  the  upper  part,  over  the  smaller 
sculptures.  In  a  small  compartment 
beyond  these,  which  is  formed  by  the 
end  of  Uie  corridor  of  the  area,  he 
stands  armed  with  a  battle-axe,  about 
to  slay  the  captives  be  holds  beneatii 
him,  and  who,  in  the  hieroglyphics 
above,  ara  called  **  the  chiefs  of  the 
foreign  counUies.**  In  the  next 
compartment,  attended  by  his  fan- 
bearers,  and  still  wearing  his  lielmet* 
he  approaches  the  temple;  and  to 
this  the  hieroglyphics  befora  him  ap- 
pear to  allude. 

On  the  north  face  of  the  south-east 
wall  of  the  next  area,  is  another 
historical  subject,  rapresenting  Re- 
meses  II.  pursuing  an  enemy,  whose 
numerous  ciiariots  flying  over  the 
plain,  endeavour  to  legain  the  river, 
and  serk  shelter  under  the  fortified 
walls  of  their  city.  And  so  forcibly 
do  the  details  of  this  picture  call  to 
mind  the  battles  of  the  Iliad,  that 
some  of  tiiem  might  serve  as  illus- 
trations *o  that  poem. 

In  or  Jer  to  check  the  approach  of 
tlie  Egyptians,  the  enemy  has  crossed 
the  river,  whose  stream,  divided  into 
a  double  fosse,  surrounded  the  towertd 
walls  of  their  fortified  city,  and  op- 
posed their  advance  by  a  considerable 
body  of  chsriou;  while  a  Urge  re- 
serve of  infantry,  having  crossed  the 
bridptM,  is  posted  on  the  other  bank, 
to  cover  the  retreat  or  second  their 
Q  5 
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advance;  but,  routed  lyy  the  Egyptian 
invaders,  they  are  forced  to  throw 
themielves  back  upon  the  town,  and 
many,  in  recr«>siing  the  river,  are 
either  earned  away  by  the  stream,  or 
fall  under  the  arrows  of  the  advancing 
conqueror.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  opposite  bank 
are  rescued  by  their  friends,  who, 
drawn  up  in  three  phalanxes  (de- 
scribed in  the  hieroglyphics  as  8000 
strong),  witness  the  defeat  of  their 
comrades,  and  the  flight  of  the  re- 
mainder of  their  chariots.  Some 
carry  to  the  rear  the  lifeless  corpse 
of  their  chief,  who  has  been  drowned 
in  the  river,  and  in  vain  endeavour  to 
restore  life,  by  holding  the  head 
downwards  to  expel  the  water;  and 
others  implore  the  clemency  of  the 
victor,  and  acknowledge  him  tlieir 
conqueror  and  lord. 

Above  this  battle-scene  is  a  pro- 
cession of  priests,  bearing  tlie  figures 
of  the  Theban  ancestors  of  Remeses 
II.  The  first  of  tliese  is  Menes; 
then  Manmoph  another  Diospolitan 
•  king ;  and  after  him  those  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  The  intermediate 
monarchs  after  Menes  and  Manmoph 
are  omitted,  from  not  being  of  a 
Theban  family.  The  remaining  sub- 
jects are  similar  to  those  in  the  coro- 
nation of-  the  king  at  Mede^net 
Hiboo,  where  the  flight  of  the  four 
carrier  pigeons  ;  the  king  cutting  ears 
of  corn,  afterwards  offered  to  the  god 
of  generation ;  the  queen ;  the  sacred 
bull ;  and  the  figures  of  his  an- 
cestors, placed  belbre  the  god,  are 
more  easily  traced  from  the  greater 
preservstion  of  that  building. 

Beyond  tlie  west  staircase  of  tlie 
north  corridor,  the  king  kneels  before 
Amunre,  Maut,  and  Khonso ;  Thoth 
notes  on  his  palm-branch  the  years  of 
the  panegyrics,  and  Mandoo,  with 
Atmoo,  introduce  Remeses  into  the 
presence  of  those  deities. 

On  tlie  otlier  side,  forming  the 
fouth  wall  of  the  great  hall,  is  a  small 
but  interesting  battle,  where  the  use 
of  the  ladder  and  of  the  testudo  throw 


considerable  light  on  the  mode  of  war- 
fare at  that  early  period.     The  town* 
situated  on  a  lofty  roek«  b  obatinatelr 
defended,  and  many  are  hurled  baaa- 
long  from  iu  walls  by  the  ipcwty 
arrows,  and  stones  of  tha  bcsiegad; 
they,  however,  on  the  nearer  approach 
of  tlie  Egyptian  king,  are  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  send  heralds  with 
preseuts  to  deprecate  his  fury,  while 
his  infantry,  commanded  by  his  sons, 
are  putting  to  the  sword  the  routed 
enemy  they  have  overtaken  beneath 
the  nails,   where   they  had  in  vain 
looked  for  refuge,  the  gates  being 
already  beset  by  the  Egyptian  troops. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  against 
what  nation  this  war  was  waged ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  a  people 
of  Asia  are  here  represented  ;  and 
though  some  may  think  these  hostili* 
ties  were  carried  on  in  the  Delta,  I 
cannot  allow  myself  to  be  misled  by 
so  unfounded  an  hypotliesis.     I  be- 
lieve that  the  seat  of  the  long  war, 
waged  by  the  Egyptians  against  these 
northern  nations,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Assyria  and   the    Eu- 
phrates :  and  tliere  is  every  probability 
that,   were  we  acquainted   with  the 
earlier  geography  of  the  intermediate 
provinces  and  towns  from  Egypt  to 
that  country,   we   should  find   they 
agreed  with  the  names  attached  to  the 
captives  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
Thebes.     If  it  be  deemed  too  much 
for  tlie  power  and  extent  of  Egypt 
that  their  armies  should  have  been 
able  to  reach  the  distant  borders  of 
Assyria,  every  one  will  admit  the 
fact,  that  «Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
came  up  to  fight  against  Corchemish, 
by  Euphrates,**  in  the  reign  of  Josioh, 
whose   imprudent   interference    cost 
him  his  kingdom  and  his  life.     Still 
stronger,  indeed,  is  the  following  ex- 
press statement  of  the  former  extent 
of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  that  *< the 
king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  land;  for  the  king  of 
Babylon   had  taken  from  the   river 
of  Egypt,  ttnto  the  rher  Euphratu^ 
all   that  pertained   to  the    king    of 
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Egypt."  And  eTcn  if  tb«  authority 
of  Herodotus,  who  makes  the  Col- 
chians  an  Egyptian  colony,  and  of 
Diodorus,  who  speaks  of  their  Bac- 
trian  subjects,  were  called  in  question, 
yet  the  circumstantial  and  prepon- 
derating evidence  of  the  Scriptuies 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  arms 
of  the  early  and  more  potent  Egyp- 
tian monsrchs  had  extended  at  least  as 
far  as  AHyria  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Nor  does  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture fail  to  prove  this  interesting  his- 
torical fact,  which,  independent  of  the 
colour  of  those  people,  of  much  lighter 
hue  than  the  inhabitxmts  of  the  Nile, 
is  confirmed  by  the  dress  and  features 
of  the  prisoners  of  Tirhaka, — the 
Assyrians  of  Sennacherib,  —  who  are 
simiUr  to  some  of  those  captured  by 
the  earlier  Pharaohs. 

To  return  to  ihe  great  hall.  One 
of  the  architraves  presents  a  long  in- 
scription, purporting  that  Amunmai 
Kemese*  has  made  the  sculptures  (or 
the  work)  for  his  father  Amunre,  king 
of  Uie  gods,  and  that  he  has  erected 

the  lull of  hewn  stone, 

good  and  hard  blocks,  supported  by 
fine  columns  (alluding,  from  tlieir 
form,  to  those  of  tlie  central  colon- 
nade) in  addition  to  (  the  side ) 
columns  (being  similar  to  tho«e  of 
the  lateral  colonnades).  At  the  upper 
end  of  tliis  ball,  on  the  noith>west 
wall,  the  king  receives  tlie  fslrhion 
and  sceptres  from  Amunre,  %iho  is 
attended  by  the  Goddess  Maut ;  and 
in  the  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made 
of  this  palace  of  Remeses,  of  which 
the  deity  is  said  to  be  the  guardian. 
We  alH>  Irarn  from  thvm  that  the 
king  is  to  smite  the  heads  of  his 
foreign  enemies  with  the  former,  and 
with  the  latter  to  defend  or  rule  his 
country,  Egypt.  On  the  corre- 
sponding wall  he  teceives  tlie  emblems 
of  life  und  power  from  Amunre, 
attended  by  Khon«o,  in  the  presence 
of  the  1  longheaded  goddosa.  Be- 
low these  compartments,  on  either 
wall,  is  a  procession  of  the  twenty - 
three  sons  of  the  king  ;  and  on  the 


weal  comer  are  three  of  his  daufthtcfSf 
but  without  their  names.  His  thir- 
teenth son  is  here  called  Pihabmen, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  be  was 
his  successor  ;  for,  in  addition  Co  his 
having  the  same  name,  a  kingly  pre- 
nomen  is  here  prefixed  to  tfao  line  of 
hieroglyphics  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned. This  prefix  was  perhaps 
ndded  on  his  becoming  heir  apparent 
by  the  demise  of  his  elder  brothers, 
though  it  was  altered  again  on  his 
assumption  of  the  crown. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  next  chamber 
is  sn  astronomical  subject.  On  the 
upper  side  of  it  are  the  twelve  Egyp- 
tian months,  and  at  the  end  of 
Mesore  allusion  is  made  to  the  five 
days  of  the  epact  and  the  rising  of  the 
dog-star,  under  the  figure  of  Isi^ 
Soihis.  In  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
border  of  this  picture,  meution  Is 
msde  of  the  columns  and  of  the 
building  of  this  chamber  with  **  hard 
stone,**  where  apparently  were  depo- 
sited the  «*  books  of  TlNHh.**  On  th# 
walls  are  sculptured  sacred  aiks, 
borne  in  procession  by  the  priesu ; 
and  at  the  base  of  the  door  lesding 
to  the  next  apartment  is  an  .inscrip- 
tion, purporting  that  the  king  had 
dedicated  it  to  Amun,  and  mention 
seems  to  be  made  of  its  being  beau- 
tified with  gold  and  precious  orna- 
ments. Tl»e  door  itself  was  of  two 
folds,  turning  on  bronse  pins,  which 
moved  in  circular  grooves  of  the 
same  metal,  since  removed  from  the 
stones  in  which  they  were  fixed.  On 
the  noith  wall  of  the  next  and  last 
room  that  now  remains,  the  king  is 
makingoflVrings  and  burning  inrense, 
on  one  side,  to  Pthah  and  the  lion- 
headed  goddess ;  on  the  other,  to  Re 
(the  sun),  whose  figure  is  gone.  Larga 
tableu  before  him  mention  the  offer- 
ings he  has  made  to  different  deities. 

Other  rmimM,  —  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  temple-palace  are  tiie 
vestiges  of  auotker  mmdHomt  hmUdimm, 
the  bases  of  whose  columns  scarcely 
appear  above  the  ground;  and  t>e- 
tween  these  two  mine  are  ateetal  pits* 
q6 
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of  A  Uter  epoch,  used  for  tonlM  bj 
fKffaoos  of  an  iofcrior  claoR. 

On  the  v«st  cf  the  Mmnwiam 
are  also  some  remains  of  masonry, 
and  ihat  cdiioe  is  surroondcd  oo 
three  sides  bj  crude-brick  Traidia, 
which  appear  to  ha^e  been  used  for 
habitations;  but  they  oficr  oo  traces 
of  inscriptioos  to  lead  us  to  aaoertain 
their  date,  which  at  all  events  b  lar 
from  being  modem,  as  some  travel, 
lers  have  supposed.  Other  vestiges 
of  sandstone  remains  are  traced  oo 
both  sides  of  tliese  brick  galleries; 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
are  crode^uick  towers  and  walls. 
Inclosing  the  shattered  remains  of  a 
sandstone  edifice,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  stamp  on  the  bricks  them- 
selves, was  erected  during  the  rdgn 
of  TboChmcs  III.  The  total  ruin  of 
these  buildings  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  smallness  of  their  size,  the 
larger  ones  being  merely  defaced  or 
partially  demolished,  owing  to  the 
great  labour  and  time  required  for 
their  entire  destruction. 

Below  the  squared  scarp  of  the 
rock  to  the  west  of  this,  are  other 
trsces  of  sandstone ;  and  at  ibe  south, 
lie  two  broken  statues  ofAmunoph  III., 
which  once  faced  towards  the  palace 
of  Remeses  II.  They  stood  in  the 
usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  statues,  one 
leg  placed  forward,  and  the  arms  fixed 
to  the  side.  Their  total  height  wss 
about  35  feet.  They  either  biflonged 
to  an  avenue  leading  to  the  temple  at 
Kom  el  HettAn,  or  to  the  edifice  at 
a  short  distance  beyond  them,  which 
was  erected  by  the  same  Amunoph, 
as  we  learn  from  the  sculptures  on  its 
fallen  walls.  These  consisted  partly 
of  limestone  and  partly  of  sandstone ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  execution  of 
the  sculptures  and  the  elegance  of  the 
statues  once  standing  within  its  pre- 
cincts, it  was  a  building  of  no  mean 
pretensions.  Two  of  its  sitting  colossi 
represented  Amunoph  III.;  the  others, 
Pthahmen,  the  sun  and  successor  of 
Remeses  II.  These  last  were  ap- 
parently    standing  statues  in  pairs, 


two  formed  of  one  block,  the  hand  of 
one  resting  oo  tha  shoulder  of  the 
other ;  but  their  mutilated  coaditioii 
presents  our  aseeftaintog  tfaaireEact 
tofm,  or  the  other  pcfsoos  reprcacntCQ 
in  these  groups.  But  ao  idea  may 
be  given  of  their  toloiasl  siae  by  the 
breadth  aonoas  the  sboukien,  which  Is 
five  feet  three  inches ;  and  though  the 
sitting  statues  of  Amunoph  were 
much  smaller,  their  total  height  could 
not  have  been  lesa  than  ten  fiMt. 

About  700  lieeC  to  the  south  of 
these  ruins  is  the  £m«  d  ^ctt&i,  or  the 
**  mound  of  sandstone,*  which  marks 
the  site  of  another  palace>  temple  of 
Amunoph  IIL;  and,  to  judge  from  * 
the  little  that  remains,  it  must  have 
held  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the 
finest  monuments  of  Thebes.  All 
that  now  exists  of  the  interior  art  the 
bases  of  its  columns,  some  broken 
sutues,  and  Syenite  sphinxes  of  the 
king,  with  several  lion-headed  figures 
of  black  granite.  About  SOO  feet 
from  the  north  corner  of  these  ruins 
aie  gianite  statues  of  the  asp-headed 
goddess,  and  another  deity,  formed  of 
one  block,  in  very  high  relief.  In 
front  of  the  door  are  two  large  tablets 
(stelae)  of  gritstone,  with  Uie  usual 
circular  summits,  in  the  form  of 
Egyptian  shields,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured long  inscriptions,  and  Uie  figures 
of  the  king  and  queen,  to  whom 
Amunre  and  Sokari  present  the  em- 
blems of  life.  Beyond  these,  a  long 
dromos  of  1100  feet  extends  to  the 
two  sitting  colossi,  which,  seated  ma- 
jestically above  the  plain,  seem  to 
assert  Uie  grandeur  of  ancient  Thebes. 

Other  colossi,  of  nearly  similar 
dimensions,  once  stood  between  these 
and  the  tablets  before  mentioned; 
and  the  fragments  of  two  of  them, 
fallen  prostrate  in  the  dromos,  are 
now  alone  visible  above  the  height- 
ened level  of  the  alluvial  soil. 

3.    THK  TWO  colossi;   thk  vocal 

MKMNOK. 

The  easternmost  of  the  two  sit- 
ting colossi  was  once  the  wonder  of 
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Cht  ancients.  It  hta  also  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  among  modem 
writera;  some  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing  the  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  decide  it  to  have  been  the  vocal 
Meronon  of  the  Romans,  have  thought 
6t  to  doubt  its  being  the  very  statue 
said  by  ancient  authors  to  utter  a 
sound  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

Strabo,  who  visited  it  with  ^Ilus 
Gallut,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  con- 
festes  that  be  heard  the  sound,  but 
could  *'  not  affirm  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pedestal  or  from  the 
statue  itself,  or  even  from  some  of 
those  who  stood  near  its  base  ;  '*  and 
it  appears,  from  his  not  mentioning 
the  name  of  Memnon,  that  it  was  not 
yet  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  that 
doubtful  personage.  But  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Roman  visiters,  shortly 
after,  ascribed  it  to  the  « Son  of 
Tithonus,**and  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions tcsUBed  his  miraculous  powers, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  writers. 

Previous  to  SUabo's  time,  the 
"upper  part  of  this  statue,  above  the 
throne,  bad  t>een  broken  and  hurled 
down,**  as  he  was  told,  **  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake;**  nor  do  the  re- 
pairs aAerwnrds  made  to  it  appear  to 
date  prior  to  tlie  time  of  Juvenal, 
since  the  poet  thus  refers  to  its  /Vac- 
tured  condition  :  — 

Dhmidio    nufica    rrtonant  ubi    Memnoos 
chord*. 

But  from  the  account  in  the  Apollo- 
nius  Tliyaneus  of  Philostralus,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  statue  had 
been  already  repaired  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Juvenal,  who  was  also  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  emperor  Domitian  ; 
since  Damis,  the  companion  of  the 
philosopher,  as«erts  that  the  **  sound 
was  uttered  when  tne  sun  touched 
its  /t/M.**  But  tlie  license  of  poetry 
and  the  fictions  of  Dsmis  render  both 
autliorititfs  of  little  weight  in  deciding 
this  point. 

The  foot  %ias  slso  broken,  and 
repaired ;  but  if  at  the  same  time 
as  the  upper  part,  the  epoch  of  its 
restoratioQ  mtist  data  aAcr  the  time 
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of  Adrian,  or  at  Che  dose  of  his  reign, 
as  the  inscriptloii  on  tha  left  foot  has 
been  cut  through  to  admit  Cht  onamp 
which  united  t^  restored  part. 

Pliny,  following  Cfaa  opinion  Chen  in 
vogue,  calls  it  the  statue  of  Memnon, 
and  adds  that  it  waa  erected  belbrn 
the  temple  of  Sarapis; — a  atnuign 
misuke,  since  Che  temple  of  that  dettj 
was  never  admitted  within  the  pre* 
cincts  of  an  Egyptian  city,  and  Che 
worship  of  Sarapis  was  unknown  in 
Egypt  at  Che  epoieh  of  ics  fbundaCloo. 

TbenaCure  of  the  stone,  which  waa 
also  supposed  to  oflcr  some  difficulty, 
is  a  coarse  hard  gritstone,  *^  spotted,* 
according  to  Tketses*  expression, 
with  numerous  chalcedonies,  and  here 
and  there  covered  with  black  and  red 
oxide  of  iron.  The  height  of  either 
Colosstu  is  47  feef,  or  53  above  the 
plain,  with  the  pedestal,  which,  now 
bulled  from  6  feet  10  inches  to 
7  feet  below  the  surface,  completesi 
to  iU  base,  a  total  of  60.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  vocal  statue  are  of  blocks 
of  sandstone,  placed  horiaontally,  in 
five  layers,  and  forming  the  body, 
head,  and  upper  pait  of  the  arma; 
but  the  line  of  hieroglyphics  at  the 
back  has  not  been  completed,  nor  is 
tiicre  any  inscription  to  announce  Che 
era  or  name  of  its  restorer.  The  ac- 
curacy of  Pausanias,  wlio  states  that 
**  the  Tliebans  deny  this  is  the  sUCoe 
of  Memnon,  but  of  Phamenoph,  their 
countrvinan,**  instead  of  clearing  the 
point  in  question,  was  supposed  Co 
oOer  an  additional  difficulty  :  but  the 
researclies  of  Pococke  and  Hamilton 
have  long  since  satisfactorily  proved 
this  to  be  the  Memnon  of  the  ancients; 
who,  we  learn  by  an  inscription  on 
the  leA  foot,  was  supposed  also  to 
bear  the  nsme  t^  Phamenoth.  Tho 
hieroglyphic  labours  of  M.  Cham- 
poll  ion  have  thrown  still  further  light 
on  the  question,  and  Amunoph  onc« 
more  asset  u  hb  claims  to  Che  statvea 
he  erected. 

The  deetructioo  of  the  upper  part 
has  been  attributed  to  Cambysee,  by 
the  writers  of  soaie  of  the  inscriptionsi 
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•nd  by  looM  ancient  aathon,  which 
wemi  more  probable  than  the  caute 
asngncd  by  Strabo,  lince  the  temple 
to  il^ich  it  belonged,  and  the  other 
coloeu  in  the  dromoi,  have  evidently 
been  lerellfd  and  mutilated  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

The  tound  it  uttered  was  laid  to 
rtiemble  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string, 
or,  according  to  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  a  metallic  ring, 
and  the  memory  of  iu  daily  perform- 
ance, about  the  first  or  second  hour 
aAer  sunrise,  is  still  retained  In  the 
traditional  appellation  of  Salamat, 
**  saluutions"  by  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants of  Thebes.  The  priests,  who, 
no  doubt,  contrived  the  sound  of  the 
statue,  vrere  artful  enough  to  allow 
the  supposed  deity  to  fail  occasionally 
in  his  accustomed  habit,  and  some 
were  consequently  disappointed  on 
their  first  visit,  and  obliged  to  return 
another  morning  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. This  fact  is  also  recorded  on 
its  feet  with  the  precision  of  the  cre- 
dulous. 

In  tlie  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone, 
which,  which,  on  being  struck,  emits 
a  metallic  sound,  tluit  might  still  be 
made  use  of  to  deceive  a  visitor,  who 
was  predisposed  to  believe  its  powers ; 
and  from  its  position,  and  the  squared 
space  cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to 
admit  a  person  who  might  thus  lie 
concealed  from  tlie  most  scrutinous 
observer  in  the  plain  below,  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  after  tlie  restora- 
tion of  the  statue.  Another  similar 
recess  also  ciists  beneath  the  present 
site  of  this  stone,  and  this  may  have 
been  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
when  the  sutue  was  in  its  mutilated 
state.  Having  remarked  the  peculiar 
sound  of  this  stone,  and  subsequently 
finding,  in  one  of  the  inscriptions, 
that  a  certain  Ballilla  had  compared 
it  to  the  **  striking  of  brass,"  I  posted 
some  peasants  below,  and  ascended 
myself  to  the  lap  of  the  sutue,  with  a 
view  of  hearing  from  them  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  sound.  Having 
struck   the    sonorous     block    with 


a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  whsl 
they  heard,  and  their  answer,  <<  JBmU 
heiidnb  e'ltdUb,**  •'You  ar«  strik- 
ing brass,"  convinced  me  that  tba 
sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the 
Romans,  and  led  Strabo  to  obeenr* 
that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the  effect 
of  a  slight  blow.  That  it  was  a  de- 
ception there  can  be  little  doubt;  the 
fact  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  hearing 
it  tkriee  looks  very  suspicious ;  and  a 
natural  phenomenon  would  not  have 
been  so  complimentary  to  the  em- 
peror when  it  sounded  only  once  for 
ordinary  mortals.  '*  Xatfmw  Km  rpnw 
tKxw  «?,*•  «•  rejoicing  (at  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor),  it  uttered  a  sound 
a  third  time.'* 

The  form  of  these  colossi  resembles 
that  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  the 
tomb  of  Os)*mandyas,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  daughter  and  mother 
of  the  king  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
legs  of  the  larger  central  statue,  the 
length  of  whose  foot  exceeded  seven 
cubits,  or  three  and  a  half  yards. 
Such,  indeed,  is  tlie  size  of  their  feet; 
and  on  either  side  stand  attached  to 
the  throne  the  wife  and  motlier  of 
Amunoph,  in  height  about  six  yards. 
The  traces  of  a  smaller  figure  of  his 
queen  are  also  seen  between  his  feet. 

The  proportions  of  the  colossi  are 
about  the  same  as  of  the  granite  sta- 
tue of  Remeses  II.  ;  but  they  are 
inferior  in  tlie  weight  and  hardness 
of  their  materials.  They  measure 
about  18  feet  3  across  the  shoulders; 
16  feet  6  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow  ;  10  feet  6  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  shoulder ;  17  feet  9 
from  tlie  elbow  to  the  finger's  end  ; 
and  19  feet  8  from  the  knee  to  the 
plant  of  the  foot  The  thrones  are 
ornamented  with  figures  of  the  god 
Nilus,  who,  holding  the  stalks  of  two 
plants  peculiar  to  the  river,  is  en- 
gaged in  binding  up  a  pedestal  or 
table,  surmounted  by  tlie  name  of  tlie 
Egyptian  monarch  —  a  symbolic 
group,  indicating  bis  dominion  over 
the  upper  and  lower  countries.  A 
line  of  hieroglyphics  eitends  perpen- 
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dicularly  down  the  back,  from  the 
■boulder  to  tbe  pcdestml,  contmining 
tbe  name  of  tb«  Fbaraob  tbey  repre- 

MDt 

Three  hundred  feet  behind  these  are 
tbe  remain*  of  aMtthtr  coIomim  of 
airoilar  form  and  dimensions,  which, 
fallen  prostrate,  is  partly  buried  by 
the  alluTial  deposits  of  the  Nile. 

Corresponding  to  this  are  fintr 
tmaller  Oatwu  formed  of  one  block, 
and  representing  male  and  female 
figures,  probably  of  Amunoph  and 
his  queen.  They  are  seated  on  a 
throne,  now  concealed  beneath  tbe 
soil,  and  two  of  them  are  quite  de- 
faced. Their  totml  height,  without 
the  head,  which  has  been  broken  off, 
is  8  feet  S  inches,  including  the  pe- 
desul,  and  they  were  originally  only 
about  9  feet  10  inches.  They  are 
therefore  a  strange  pendant  for  a  co- 
lossus of  60  feet,  and  eten  making 
erery  allowance  for  Egyptian  sym- 
metrophobia,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  position.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  soil,  their  position  on 
sandy  ground,  and  their  general  di- 
rection satisfactorily  prove  tliat  they 
occupy  their  original  site. 

Eighty-three  yards  behind  the^e 
are  the  fragments  of  amoiker  coio$su», 
which,  like  tiie  last,  has  been  thrown 
across  the  dromos  it  once  adorned; 
and  if  the  nature  of  its  materials  did 
not  positively  increase  its  beauty, 
their  novelty,  at  least,  called  on  tlie 
spectator  to  admire  a  statue  of  an 
enormous  ma&s  of  crystal liied  car- 
bonate of  lime.  From  this  point  you 
readily  perceive  that  the  ground  lias 
sunk  beneath  the  vocal  statue,  which 
may  probably  be  partly  owing  to  the 
numerous  eicavatioos  that  have  been 
made  at  different  tiroes  about  its 
base. 

I  believe  that  this  drvmo^,  or  paved 
approach  to  the  temple,  was  patt  of 
the  *<  Royal  Strtet**  mentioned  in 
some  papyri  found  at  Thebes ;  which, 
croMing  the  western  portion  of  the 
city  from  the  temple,  communicated, 
by  means  of  a  ferry,  with  that  of 
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Luior,  founded  by  the  aam*  Amo- 
noph,  on  the  other  aide  of  tfa«  rietr ; 
as  the  great  dromoa  of  iphiniaa,  con- 
necting the  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Karnak,  formed  tbe  main  street  in  the 
eaatem  district  of  Tbebea. 

4.    ElfB  or  TBI  LAVO. 

It  may  not  tw  amisa  to  obaenre,  with 
regard  to  the  original  poaition  of  tho 
two  colossi,  and  the  rise  of  tbe  alluvial 
soil  at  their  base: — 1st  That  tiie 
dromoa  descended  by  a  gradual  talus 
of  about  S  inches  in  39  feet,  follow, 
ing  the  precise  slope  which  tbe  land 
then  took,  from  tbe  preaent  kigtr,  or 
edge  of  the  desert,  to  the  coloaai.  This 
is,  according  to  the  level  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding plain ;  for  at  tbe  statiMt 
themselves  a  shallow  watercoorat 
makes  a  slight  difference,  which, 
however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  surface  of 
the  alluvial  depoait:  —  Sd.  That 
their  pedestals  stand  upon  built  aub- 
structions  of  sandstone,  lying  S  feet 
10  inches  below  tbe  tkm  suiface  of 
the  soil,  or,  which  was  the  same,  tho 
level  of  the  paved  dromos :  .— .  Sd. 
Tliat  the  pedestal  was  buiied  S  feet 
10  inches  below  the  dromoa,  owing 
to  tlie  irregular  form  of  its  lower 
tide :  —  4th.  That  the  pavement  and 
the  tMues  of  the  colossi  rested  not  on 
alluvial  but  on  a  sandy  soil,  over 
which  tlie  mud  of  tbe  inundation  hat 
since  been  deposited,  and  that,  con- 
seauently,  the  Nile,  during  its  ri8e» 
did  not,  at  that  epoch,  even  reach 
the  level  of  the  dromos :  _  5th.  That 
the  alluvial  deposit  has  since  risen  to 
the  height  of  6  feet  10  inches  mbom 
the  surface  of  the  dromos*  pavement } 
that  the  highest  water-niark  is  now 
7  feet  8  inches  above  the  same  pave- 
ment ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
Nile  muu  overflow  a  very  great  por^ 
tion  of  land  throughout  Egypt  which 
was  formerly  abo9€  the  reach  of  ita 
inundation.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
theories  of  several  peisona,  who,  cal- 
etilating  only  the  alavatioa  of  tha 
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I  thtt  rawm  at  3le- 

i  Fiahoii^  Miiiii^  pwd  asTCfBl 

of  oCfaer  aadm  boOdiBgt 

COfUCd   tbc  RBCCraMCDBtB 

Among  that,  tfac  moa  re- 
—tiMi  arc  mr  d»  N.  N.  £. 
comer  of  tbe  mounds;  where,  be- 
sides tiimi  merible  ifagments  of  mnd» 
atooe^  arc  tbe  vestiges  of  two  Isrye 


Tbe  rmos  at  Hede^oet  Hflwo  are 
nndonbtcdly  of  ooe  of  tbe  four  temples 
mentioned  bj  Diodorus ;  the  other 
three  being  those  'of  Kamak,  Luior, 
and  the  Memnoninm  or  first  Rcme- 
seum.  Scrabo,  whose  own  obscrra- 
tion,  added  to  the  testimony  of  several 
ruins  still  traced  on  tlie  west  bank,  is 
far  more  authentic  affirms  that  Thebes 
**  had  many  temples,  the  greater  part 
of  which  Cambyses  defaced.'* 

During  the  empire,  the  village  of 
Mede^net  Uiboo  was  still  inhabited, 
and  the  early  Christians  converted 
one  of  the  deserted  courts  of  the 
great  temple  into  a  more  orthodox 
place  of  worship,  by  constructing  an 
altar  at  the  east  end,  and  concealing 
with  a  coat  of  mud  the  idolatrous 
sculptures  of  their  Pagan  ancestors. 
Tbe  small  apartments  at  tbe  back 
part  of   this  building   were    appro- 

{iriated  by  the  priests  of  the  new  re- 
igion,  and  houses  of  crude-brick 
were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  village,  and  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  temple.  The  size  of  the 
church,  and  extent  of  the  village, 
prove  its  Christian  population  to  have 
IMen  considerable,  and  show  that 
Thebes  ranked  among  the  prin- 
cipal diocetet  of  the  Coptic  church. 


It  waa  prahablj  €■  tins 
dtethe]^      ~      ~ 
by  violence;  tlungh  hm  dUEcnk  to 
it  took  placetben* 
aegc  of  tbe  Pernaniy 
Bnt  it  is  carious  to 


been  cot  tbroogb,  exactly  at  tbe  part 
where  tbe  bar  was  placed  acroaa  tbe 
door. 

B^inaiiig  at  tbe  southern  ex- 
tremity of  these  ruins,  tbe  firU  object 
is  an  open  court,  about  80  feet  bj 
18S,  wbooefraot  gate  bears,  on  either 
jamb^  tbe  figure  and  name  of  Anto- 
crator,  Cssar,  Titus,  £lins,  Adri- 
anus,  Antoninns,  Eusebes.  Besides 
this  court,  Antoninus  Pius  added  a 
row  of  eight  columns,  united  (four 
on  either  side)  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  which  form  its  north  end ; 
and  his  name  again  appears  on  the 
inner  faces  of  the  doorway,  the  re- 
maining part  being  unsculptured. 
On  the  north  of  the  transverse  area, 
behind  this  colonnade,  are  two  py- 
ramidal towers,  apparently  of  Roman 
date,  and  a  pylon  uniting  them,  which 
last  bears  the  names  and  sculptures  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  on  the  suutli,  and 
of  Dionysus  on  the  north  face.  To 
this  succeeds  a  small  bypcthral  court 
and  pyramidal  towers  of  the  van- 
quisher of  Sennacherib,  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  Ptolema'ic  additious, 
completed  the  extent  of  the  elegant 
and  well-proportioned  vestibules  of 
the  original  temple.  Tliis  couit  was 
formed  by  a  row  of  four  columns  on 
either  side,  the  upper  part  of  which 
rose  considerably  above  the  screens 
that  united  them  to  each  other  and  to 
the  towers  at  its  northern  extremity. 
Here  Nectanebo  has  effaced  the  name 
of  Tirhska  and  introduced  his  own; 
and  the    hieroglyphics  of    Ptolemy 
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Ltthyruf  have  uturp*<l  a  place  among 
the  tciilpturet  of  the  Ethiopian 
monarch. 

Ftesing  these  towers,  you  enter 
another  court,  60  feet  long,  on  either 
side  of  which  stood  a  row  of  nine 
columns,  with  a  lateral  entrance  to 
the  right  and  leA.  The  jamba  of  ona 
of  these  gateways  still  remain.  They 
are  of  red  granite,  and  bear  the  name 
of  Petamunap,  who,  if  he  be  the  same 
whose  extensive  tomb  lies  in  the 
Assaseef,  probably  lived  under  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  and  was  a  per- 
son of  great  consequence  and  un. 
usual  affluence,  of  tlie  priestly  order, 
and  president  of  the  scribes.  He  was 
deceased  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

The  corresponding  door  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  ediSce,  of  sandstone, 
from  the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  This 
court  may  be  called  the  inner  vesti. 
bule,  and  to  it  succeeds  the  original 
edi6ce,  composed  of  an  isolated  sanc- 
tuary, sunounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
corridor  of  pillars,  and  on  the  fourth 
by  six  smaller  chambers. 

The  original  founder  of  this  part 
of  the  building  was  the  monarch  who 
raised  the  great  obelisk  of  Kanisk ; 
Thothmes  II.  continued  or  altered 
the  sculptures;  and  Thothmes  III. 
completed  the  architectural  details  of 
the  sanctuary  and  peristyle.  To 
these  were  afterwards  added  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Remeses  III.  on 
the  ouuide  of  the  building,  to  con- 
nect, 4>y  similarity  of  eitemal  ap- 
pearance, the  palace-temple  of  his 
pi-edecesM>rs  with  that  he  erected  in 
iu  vicinity.  Some  restorations  were 
afterwards  made  by  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  two  front  doorways,  he 
repaired  the  columns  which  support 
the  roof  of  the  pertttyle.  II ak oris 
second  king  of  the  twenty-ninth 
dynasty,  had  previously  erected  the 
wings  on  either  side,  and  %iith  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  he  com- 
pletes the  number  of  eleven,  who 
have  added  repairs  or  sculptures  to 
thb  building. 


AboQt  95  feet  firom  the  cait  lidk 
of  the  inner  court  ia  a  basin,  caaad 
with  hewn  atone,  whose  original 
dimenaions  may  have  been  about  50 
feet  square;  beyond  which,  to  the 
south,  are  the  reonaina  oi  a  large 
crude-brick  wall,  with  another  of 
stone,  crowned  by  battlementa  in  the 
form  of  Egyptian  shields,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Remesea  V., by  whom  H 
was  probably  erected.  Thia  wall 
turns  to  the  north  along  the  east  face 
of  the  mounds,  and  appears  to  heve 
enclosed  the  wliole  of  the  Ummm 
surrounding  the  temples,  and  Co  have 
united  to  the  eaU  side  of  the  front 
tower  of  the  great  temple.  Close  to 
the  tank  is  a  broken  sUtue,  bearing 
the  ovals  of  Remesea  If.,  and  of 
Taia,  the  wife  of  Amunoph  111., 
his  ancestor;  and  several  stones,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  this  Re- 
meses, have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  gateway  of  Lathyrus 
and  the  adjoining  towers. 

Grtat  TtmpU  at  lfttU6ui  HSiboc^ 
I  next  proceed  to  notice  the  great 
temple-palace  of  Remeaes  III.  The 
south  part  consists  of  a  building  once 
isolated,  but  since  united  by  a  wall 
with  the  towers  of  the  last-mentioned 
temple,  before  which  two  lodges  form 
tlie  sides  of  iu  spacious  entrance.  In 
front  of  this  stCMod  a  raised  platform, 
strengthened  by  masonry,  beaiin^  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  ediflce, 
similar  to  those  n>et  with  before  the 
dromos  of  several  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. After  passing  the  lodgea 
you  arrive  at  a  lofty  building,  re- 
sembling  a  pyramidal  tower  on  either 
hand,  bAwcen  which  runs  an  oblong 
court,  terminated  by  a  gateway,  which 
passes  beneath  the  chambers  of  the 
inner  or  north  side.  The  whole  of 
this  edifice  constituted  the  peviliun  t^ 
the  king;  and  in  addition  to  several 
chambers,  that  still  remain,  several 
others  stood  at  the  wings,  and  in  the 
upper  part, which  have  been  destroyed. 
The  sculptures  on  the  walls  <^  these 
private  apartmenta  are  the  more  inte- 
resting, aa  tbey  art  a  aingular  in- 
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stance  of  the  internal  decormtiona  of 
an  Egyptian  palace.  Here  the  king 
U  attended  by  hit  harSem,  some  of 
whom  present  him  with  flowers^  or 
wave  before  him  fans  and  flabella; 
and  a  favourite  is  caressed,  or  invited 
to  divert  liis  leisure  hours  with  a 
game  of  draughts ;  but  they  aie  all 
obliged  to  stand  in  his  presence,  and 
tlie  king  alone  is  seated  on  an  elegant 
famteuH,  amidst  his  femsle  attendants, 
— a  custom  still  prevalent  tliroughout 
the  EmbI,  The  queen  is  not  among 
them ;  and  her  oval  is  always  blank, 
wherever  it  occQrs,  throughout  the 
building. 

The  same  game  of  draughts  is  re- 
presented in  the  grottoes  of  Beni 
Hassan,  which  are  of  a  much  more 
early  period  than  the  era  of  the  third 
Remeses,  and  date  about  1700  b.  c. 
in  the  time  of  Oairtasen,  the  colem- 
porary  of  Joseph.  That  it  is  not 
chess,  is  evident  from  the  men  being 
all  of  similar  size  and  form,  varying 
only  in  colour  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  board,  I  have  sometimes  seen 
them  with  human  heads ;  and  some 
have  been  found  of  a  small  size,  with 
other  larger  pieces,  as  if  there  was  a 
distinction,  like  our  kings  and  com- 
mon men  in  draughts. 

On  the  front  walls  tlie  conqueror 
smites  his  suppliant  captives  in  the 
presence  of  Amunre,  who,  on  the 
north-east  side,  appears  under  the 
form  of  Re,  the  physical  Sun,  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk.  An  ornamental 
border,  represenUng  **  the  chiefs "  of 
the  vanquished  nations,  extends  along 
the  base  of  the  whole  front ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  oblong  court,  or 
passage  of  the  centre,  Remes«»  oflTers 
similar  prisoners  to  the  deity  of  the 
temple,  who  says, — "  Go,  my  che- 
rislied  and  chosen,  make  war  on 
foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts, 
and  carry  off  their  people  to  live  as 
captives.'* 

Here  ornamented  balustrades,  sup- 
ported each  by  four  figures  of  African 
and  Northern  barbarians,  remind  us 
of  Gothic  taste ;  and  the  summit  of 


the  whole  pavilion  was  crowned  with 
a  row  of  shields,  the  battlemenU  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  Hence  a 
dromos  of  865  feet  led  Co  the  main 
edifice  on  the  N.W.,  whose  front  b 
formed  of  two  lofty  pyramidal  towcra, 
or  propria,  with  a  psfion  or  doorway 
between  them,  the  entrance  to  the 
first  area  or  prcpylmwn* 

The  sculptures  over  this  door  refer 
to  the  panegyriu  of  the  king,  whose 
name,  as  at  tlie  palace  of  Remesea  II., 
appears,  in  the  centre.  Those  on  the 
west  tower  represent  the  monarch 
about  to  slay  two  prisoners  in  the 
presence  of  Pthab-Sokan,  others 
being  bound  below  and  behind  the 
figure  of  the  god.  In  the  lower  part 
is  a  tablet,  commencing  with  the 
twelfth  year  of  Remeses ;  and  on  the 
east  tower,  the  same  conqueror  smites 
similar  captives  before  Amunre.  Be- 
neath are  other  names  of  the  con- 
quered cities,  or  districts  of  this 
northern  enemy;  and  at  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  propylon,  a  figure  of 
colossal  proportion  grasps  a  group  of 
suppliant  captives  his  uplifted  arm  is 
about  to  sacrifice.  Amunre,  under 
the  form  of  Re,  holds  forth  the  sword 
of  vengeance,  and  addresses  the  king 
in  a  long  speech  (contained  in  nine- 
teen lines),  announcing  that  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  foreigners  of  Libya,  are  beaten 
down  beneath  his  mighty  feet ;  that 
the  god  has  come  to  give  him  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gentiles  of  the  South, 
to  carry  away  them  and  their  children, 
...  tlie  goods  of  their  country,  .  .  . 
and  smite  them  with  his  swoid, .  .  . 
that  he  gives  the  North  countries. 
.  .  .  and  to  reduce  the  land  of  .  .  . 
under  his  powerful  sandals;  .  .  .  that 
the  god  gives  him  the  nations  ...  to 
bring  to  the  land  of  Egypt .  .  .  the 
gold  and  silver  to  serve  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  temple  (he  erected)  .  .  . 
that  he  gives  him  dominion  over  the 
East .  .  .  and  the  land  of  Pount, .  .  . 
tlmt  he  gives  him  dominion  over  the 
West .  .  .  and  other  countries,  whose 
names  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain.    Such,  however,  is  the  form  of 
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this  inicription,  of  which  I  havegiTcn 
merely  a  general  outline. 

PaMing  through  the  pjlon,  you 
enter  a  large  hjpwthral  court,  about 
110  feet  by  135,  having  oa  'omM  sidt 
a  row  of  leven  Osiride  pillars,  and  cm 
|A«  other  eight  circular  columns, 
with  bell- formed  capitals,  generally, 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  re- 
present the  full-blown  lotus. 

Columns  of  this  form  are  usually 
met  with  in  the  great  halls  of  these 
temples,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  elegant  of  the  Egyptian  orders. 
Tlie  plant  from  which  their  capital  is 
borrowed  is, the  papyrus,  which  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  sculptures  of  tlie 
tombs. 

The  singular  effect  of  the  above- 
mentioned    strange  symmetrophobia 
cannot  now  be  well  seen,  owing  to 
the   mounds  and  crude-brick  walls, 
which  encumber  and  nearly  conceal 
these    two    corridors;    but     it    can 
never  be  considered  a  proof  of  good 
taste,  though  the  Egyptians  are  some- 
times right  ill  avoiding  the  monotony 
of  formal  repetition.     On  the  north 
face  of  the  front  tuwers  is  a  long  lab*  I 
let  of  hieroglyphics,  beginning  with  | 
the  eleventh  year  of  llemeses  III.,  , 
tlie  founder  of  this  temple,  on  one  l 
side  ;  and  on  the  other,  besides  simi-  I 
lar  tablets,  is  the  disccmfiture  of  an  . 
Asiatic  entrmy,  whose  infantry,  armed  | 
with  long  straight  swords,  fly  before 
the  victorious  monarch.     Tlie  name  ' 
of  the  Ma&hsosha  occurs  in  the  hie-  \ 
roglyphics,  though  they  are   of  the 
Rcbo  nation,  whom  I  shall  have  oc-  | 
casion  to  mention  hereaOrr. 

On  thtf  western  pyramidal  tower, 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  iir>t   court, 
IWmeses  III.  leads  the  prisoners  he  i 
has  taken  of  the  Tochari  to  Amunre,  j 
who    presents   tl»e  falchion   of  ven- 
geance, which  the  king  holds  forth 
his    hand    to   receive,  saying,  **  Go,  > 
my  cherished  and  chosen  ;  make  war  I 
on  (or  vanquisli  for  yourself)  .... 
whom    you  smito  with  your   sword 
and  trample  upon  /'  and  in  the  tliird 
line,  he  bids  him  "  slay  the  chiefs  of 
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the  foreigners,  both  men  and  women.'* 
On  the  corresponding  propyloa  is 
a  large  tablet,  beginning  with  tht 
•'eighth  year  of  hia  beloved  M^fefty*' 
Remeaes  III.,  relating  to  his  con- 
quesu  in  the  North.  The  doorway, 
or  pylon,  between  these  toweri,  b  at 
red  granite,  the  bieroglyphica  on 
whose  Jamba  ara  cut  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches.  Those  on  the 
outer  face  contain  offerings  to  diffe- 
rent deities,  among  which  we  find  n 
represenuiion  of  the  gateway  itself } 
and  at  the  base  of  the  jambs  ara  four 
lines,  sUting  that  '*  Remeses  made 
this  work  for  his  father  Amunra^ 
(and)  erected  for  him  (this)  fine  gate- 
way of  good  blocks  of  granite  stone, 
the  door  itself  of  wood  strengthened 
with  plates  of  precious  meuls ;  gra- 
cious is  his  name  (  Remeses),*'  he 

The  summit  of  this  pjlon  b 
crowned  by  a,  row  of  sitting  cyno- 
cepludi  (or  apes),  the  emblems  of 
Thoth. 

The  next  area  is  far  mora  splendid, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  finest  which  adorn  the  various 
temples  of  Egypt.  Its  dimensions 
are  about  123  feet  by  133,  and  its 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
cornice,  39  feet  4.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  interior  peristyle,  whose  east 
and  west  sides  ara  supported  by  five 
massive  columns,  the  south  by  a  row 
of  eight  Osiride  pillars,  and  the  north 
by  a  similar  number,  behind  which  b 
an  elegant  corridor  of  circular  columns, 
whose  effect  U  unequalled  by  any  other 
in  Thebes.  Nor  do  the  colours, 
many  of  which  ara  still  preserved, 
tend  a  little  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  iu  columns,  of  whose  masstve  style 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  fr«m>  tlurir 
circumference  of  nearly  S3  feet,  to  a 
height  of  84,  or  about  3  diameters. 

In  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
this  court,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  paltiy  appearance  of  the 
Christian  colonnade  that  encumbera 
the  centra ;  or  fkil  to  regret  the  de- 
molition of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
whose  architraves  wera  levelled  to 
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«m«  of  ts«  ki=^.  t«ar  :::«  »l.n2«: 
oflSctn  «««•  ^rf'^'Ia  a.*c<^:3i  "^  =0- 
Ba.'cb;  asad  oeiutn,  cf  ?bc  SACcrdccal 
ordtr,  atttoi  oa  «tds«r  udtr  rtrrriz^ 
hh  anrs  afi4  iTsugrdx.  Four  cc:«rs 
fdlov ;  thtn  %ix  of  th«  «or.«  oi  xht 
kiti^  \Mand  wbocn  are  tvo  scritn 
ao4  eig^it  aif«fi<iar.ts  of  tb«  icilicarr 
cIjms  bearing  fUw^s  and  the  uept  of 
Of  Ihrofic  In  anoiLcr  line  arc 
mctnbcn  of  the  taceniotal  order,  four 
otlitr  of  the  klng*t  urns  faxi-bcarers, 
and  military  tcribe* ;  a  guard  of  lol- 
dian  bringing  up  the  rear  of  tlie  pro- 
cnaion.  Before  the  shrine,  in  one 
line,  niarch  tix  officers,  liearing  seep, 
tret  and  other  insignia;  in  another, 
a  scribe  reads  aloud  the  contenu  of  a 
scroll  he  holds  unfolded  in  his  liand, 
preceded  by  two  of  tlie  king's  sons 
and  two  distinguished  persons  of  the 
military  and  priestly  orders. 

The  rear  of  both  these  Unci  is 


■zrsa  rrtad  zs  c&r  iareBse 
'^  =«  mzjz*  ZfiZ.  asd  a=ccbsr.  cUp- 
pi=^  bis  bsrof^  rri=r»  k?  tie  rear  of 
a  'jzc-x  prsoesB^cs  cf  higapfrcri,  car- 
rTirg'«aflcari&. '— agTs>  asd  ocbcr  s»> 
crcC  (icb»cc=ft:  aai  tbe  fcrc«ost  bear 
tbe  «£a£uc»  cf  the  kind's  aaxrstcrs. 

Tb^  part  c£  tbe  {Kctnre  refers  to 
the  rarcnstM  of  tbe  kicg,  who,  in  the 
hi^ro^Iyphicv  u  said  10  bare  ^  put  on 
tike  crown  of  tbe  upper  acd  lower 
coumrics ;"  which  the  carrier  pigeons, 
flying  to  tbe  4  sides  of  the  world,  are 
to  anoourxe  to  the  gods  of  the  south, 
north,  east,  and  west.  In  the  neit 
compartment,  the  president  of  the 
assembly  reads  a  long  inTocation,  tbe 
contenu  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription  abore ;  and 
the  6  ears  of  com,  which  the  king, 
once  more  wearing  his  helmet,  has 
cut  with  a  golden  sickle,  are  held  out 
by  a  priest  towards  tlie  deity.  Tbe 
white  bull,  and  the  images  of  the 
king's  ancestors  are  deposited  in  his 
temple,  in  the  presence  of  Amun- 
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Kbena,  the  queen  ftill  witneniog  the 
ceremony,  which  is  concluded  by  en 
ofleriiig  of  incente  and  libation,  made 
by  Remeset  to  the  sUtue  of  the  god. 

In  the  lower  compartments,  on 
this  side  of  the  temple,  is  a  procession 
of  the  arks  of  Amunre,  Maut,  and 
Khonso,  which  the  king,  whose  ark 
is  also  carried  before  him,  comes  to 
meet.  In  another  |«rt,  the  gods 
Ombte  and  Hor-Hat  pour  alternate 
emblems  of  life  and  power  (or  purity) 
over  the  king  ;  and  on  the  south  wall 
he  is  introduced  by  several  divinities 
into  the  presence  of  the  patron  deities 
of  the  temple.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  west  wall,  Remeses  makes  offer- 
ings to  Pihah'Sokari  and  to  Kueph ; 
in  another  compartment  he  bums  in* 
cense  to  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  and  near 
this  is  a  tablet  relating  to  the  offerings 
made  to  the  same  deity.  The  aik  is 
then  borne  by  16  priests,  with  a  pontiff* 
and  anotlier  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
in  attendance.  The  king  then  joins 
in  anotlier  proce%Aion  formed  by  eight 
of  his  son«  and  four  chiefs,  behind 
whom  two  priests  turn  round  to  offer 
incense  to  the  monarch.  The  hawk, 
the  euiblem  of  the  king,  or  of  Horns, 
precedes  them,  and  18  priests  carry 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  god  Nofrt- 
Atmoo,  which  usually  accompanies 
the  ark  of  Sokari. 

On  the  south  wall  marches  a  long 
procession,  composed  of  hierapliori, 
bearing  different  standards,  thrones, 
arks,  and  insignia,  with  musicians, 
who  precede  the  king  and  his  attends 
ants.  The  £gure  of  the  deity  is  not 
introduced,  perhaps  intimating  that 
this  forms  part  of  the  religious  pomp 
of  the  corie«ponding  wall ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  king  here 
wearing  the  p$k*Ht,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable it  may  alM  allude  to  his  coro- 
nation. 

BattU  SctmtM.  —  Tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  interesting  historical  sub. 
jccU  of  Mcdc^nct  Huboo  is  at  the 
south-wea  corner  of  tiits  court,  on 
the  inner  face  of  tite  tower.  Here 
Remeses  suoding  in  his  car,  which 
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his  bofMt  at  AiU  ipcad  carrr  into  tb« 
midst  ofthe  enemy's  ranks,  dischargaa 
his  arrows  ou  their  Hying  infantry. 
The  Egyptian  chariots  join  in  tlia 
pursuit,  and  a  body  of  their  aUitt 
assist  in  slaughtering  those  who  op- 
pose them,  or  bind  them  as  capllrta. 
The  right  hands  of  the  slain  art  then 
cut  off*  as  trophies  of  victory. 

The  sculptures  on  the  west  waU 
are  a  continuation  of  the  scene.  Tbo 
Egyptian  princes  and  generals  con- 
duct <*  captive  chiefs  '*  into  the  pra- 
sence  of  the  king.  He  is  seated 
at  the  back  of  his  car,  and  the  spirited 
horses  are  held  by  his  attendants  on 
foot.  Besides  other  trophies,  largo 
heaps  of  hands  are  placed  befisre  bin, 
which  an  officer  counu  one  by  one, 
as  the  other  notes  down  their  number 
on  a  scroll,  each  heap  containing  3000, 
and  the  toul  indicating  the  returns  of 
the  enemy's  slain.  The  number  of 
captives,  reckoned  1000  in  each  line, 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphics 
above,  wliete  the  name  of  the  Rcbo 
pointa  out  the  nation  against  whom 
this  war  was  carried  on.  Their  flow- 
ing dresses,  striped  horitontally  with 
blue  or  green  bands  on  a  white  ground, 
and  tlieir  long  hair  and  aquiline  noso 
give  them  the  character  of  some 
eastern  nation,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  their  name  re- 
minds us  of  the  Rhibii  of  Ptolemy. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  a  diMertation  on  this  subject; 
and  future  discoveries  may  throw 
more  light  on  the  scenes  of  these  in- 
teresting wars.  A  long  hieroglyphic 
inscription  is  placed  over  the  king, 
and  a  %u\\  longer  tablet,  occupying  a 
great  part  of  tbb  wall,  refers  to  the 
exploits  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror, 
and  bears  the  date  of  his  fifUi  year. 

Tlie  suite  of  this  hiaorical  subject 
continues  on  the  south  wall.  Tha 
king,  returning  victorious  to  Egypt* 
proceeds  slowly  in  bis  car,  conducting 
in  triumpli  the  prisoners  he  has  made^ 
mho  walk  beside  and  before  it,  threo 
others  being  bound  to  the  ask.  Two 
of  his  sons  attend  as  fen  baaiars,  and 
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the  serf  ral  rtghmemU  of  EgjptUo  in- 
fantry, with  a  corps  of  their  allies, 
under  the  command  of  three  other  of 
these  princes,  marching  in  regular 
step  and  in  the  close  array  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  accompany  their  king. 
He  anives  at  Tli«bcs,  and  presenu 
his  captives  to  Amunre  and  Maut, 
the  deities  of  the  city,  who  compliment 
him,  as  usual,  on  the  victory  he  has 
gained,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ene- 
my he  has  **  trampled  beneath  his 
feet." 

On  tlie  north  wall  the  king  presents 
offerings  to  different  gods,  and  below 
is  an  ornamental  kind  of  border,  com- 
posed of  a  procession  of  the  king's 
sons  and  daughters.  Four  of  the 
former,  his  immediate  successors,  bear 
the  asp  or  basilisk,  the  emblem  of 
mtigesty,  and  have  their  kingly  ovals 
added  to  their  names. 

Passing  thiough  the  centre  door, 
on  the  inner  or  nortli  side  of  tliis  cor- 
ridor, you  arrive  at  the  site  of  the 
hall.  On  cither  side  of  the  en- 
trance the  king  is  nttended  by  his 
consort,  who,  as  asusl,  holds  the  sis- 
trum,  but  her  name  i%  not  introduced. 
Some  of  the  chambers  at  the  back 
part  of  the  building  remain,  and  may 
be  visited  by  desire n ding  amidst  the 
masses  of  crude-brick  walls  which  en- 
cumber them ;  but  tlie  greater  part 
are  entirely  buried  and  concealed. 

If  the  sculptures  of  tlie  area  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  ex- 
cite tlie  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
those  of  the  exterior  of  the  building 
are  no  less  curious  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  and  the  north  and  east 
walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  varied  and  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

At  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
end  wall  a  trumpeter  assembles  the 
troops,  who  salute  the  king  as  he 
passes  in  his  car.  In  the  (iist  com- 
partment on  the  east  side,  Remeses 
advances  at  a  slow  pace  in  his  chariot, 
attended  by  fan-bearers,  and  preceded 
by  his  troops  ;  and  a  lion  running  at 
the  side  of  the  horses,  reminds  us  of 


the  account  given  of  OiyiiMiKljt% 
who  was  said  to  have  been  ac- 
companied in  war  by  that  animal. 
Another  instance  of  it  b  met  with  at 
e*  Dayr,  in  Nubia,  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  second  Remctes.  Second 
compartment :  —  He  continues  bla 
march,  his  troops  leading  the  van, 
and  a  trumpeter  summons  them  to 
form  for  the  attack.  Third  compart- 
ment :  —  The  Rebo  await  the  Egyp* 
tian  invaders  in  the  open  field;  the 
king  presses  forwards  in  his  car,  and 
bends  his  bow  against  the  enemy. 
Several  regiments  of  Egyptian  archera 
in  close  array  advance  on  different 
points,  and  harass  them  with  showers 
of  arrows.  The  chariots  rush  to  the 
charge,  and  a  body  of  Asiatic  allies 
maintains  the  combat,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  Rebo,  who  ai e  ol  kngth 
routed,  and  fly  before  their  victorious 
Aggressors.  Some  thousands  are  left 
dead  on  the  field,  whose  tongues  and 
hands  being  cut  off,  are  brought  by 
the  Egyptian  soldiers  as  proofs  of 
their  success.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  hands  and 
tongues  form  part  of  the  registered 
leturns;  and  two  other  heaps  and  a 
third  of  tongues,  containing  each  a 
somewhat  larger  number,  are  de- 
posited under  the  superintendence  of 
the  chief  oflicers,  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. Tlie  monarch  then  alights 
from  his  chariot  and  distributes  re- 
wards to  his  troops.  In  the  next 
compartment  the  king's  military 
secretaries  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
number  of  spears,  bows,  swords,  and 
other  arms  taken  from  the  enemy, 
which  are  laid  before  them ;  and 
mention  seems  to  be  made  in  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  horses  that  have 
been  captured.' 

Remeses  then  proceeds  in  his  car, 
having  his  bow  and  swoid  in  one 
hand  and  his  whip  in  the  other,  indi- 
cating that  his  march  still  lies  through 
an  enemy's  country.  The  van  of  his 
army  is  composed  of  a  body  of 
chariots ;  the  infantry  in  close  order, 
preceding  the  royal  car,  constitute 
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Um  ecntrt,  and  other  similar  corps 
form  the  wings  and  rear.  They  are 
again  summoned  by  sound  of  trumpet 
to  the  attack  of  another  Asiatic 
enemy,  and  in  the  neit  compartment 
the  Egyptian  monarch  gives  orders 
for  the  cliarge  of  the  hostile  army 
drawn  up  in  the  open  plain.  Assisted 
by  their  allies,  the  Sliairetana,  a 
maritime  people  armed  with  lound 
bucklers  and  spears,  they  fall  upon 
the  undisciplined  troops  of  the  enemy, 
who,  afWr  a  short  conflict,  are  routed, 
and  retreat  in  great  disorder.  The 
women  endeavour  to  escape  with  their 
children  on  the  fiist  appioach  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  retire  in  plaustra 
drawn  by  osen.  Tlie  flying  chai  iots 
denote  the  greatness  of  the  general 
panic,  and  the  conquerors  pursue 
them  to  tlie  interior  of  the  country. 
Here,  while  passing  a  large  morass, 
the  king  is  attacked  by  several  lions, 
one  of  which,  transflied  with  darts 
and  arrows,  lie  lays  breatlilesa  be- 
neath his  horse's  fret;  another  attempts 
to  fly  towards  the  iunglc,  but,  re- 
ceiving a  last  and  faul  wound, 
writhes  in  the  agony  of  approaching 
death.  A  third  springs  up  from  be- 
hind his  car,  and  the  hero  prepares  to 
receive  and  check  its  fury  with  his 
spear.  Below  this  group  is  repre- 
sented the  march  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  with  tlietr  allies,  the  Shaiietana, 
the  Sha  ^  *  *,  and  a  third  corps,  armed 
with  clubs,  wlKHe  form  and  cliaracter 
are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 

The  enemy,  having  continued  their 
rapid  retreat,  take  refuge  in  tlie  shipa 
of  a  rosritime  nation,  to  whose 
country  tlicy  have  retired  for  shelter. 
The  Egyptians  attack  them  with  a 
fleet  of  galleys,  which  in  their  shape 
diflVr  essentially  from  those  used  on 
the  Nile.  Tlie  general  fitrm  of  tlie  ves- 
sels of  both  combatants  is  very  simitar: 
a  raisrd  gunwale,  protecting  the 
rowers  fiom  the  missiles  of  the  foe,  ex- 
tends from  tlic  head  to  the  stem,  and 
a  lofty  poop  and  forecastle  contain 
each  a  body  of  ardiers ;  but  the  head 
of  a  lion,  whidi  omamenia  the  prows 
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of  the  Egyptian  galleys,  acnraa  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  those  of  tbo 
enemy.  The  former  bear  down  their 
opponents,  and  succeed  in  boarding 
them  and  taking  several  priaonera. 
One  of  the  hostile  galleys  is  upset, 
and  the  iUmgtn  in  the  shiouds,  with 
the  archers  and  speaimen  on  th« 
prows,  spread  dismay  among  the  few 
who  resist.  Tlie  king,  tiampling  on 
the  prosUate  bodies  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  aided  by  a  corps  of  bowmen, 
discharges  from  the  shore  a  con- 
tinued shower  of  arrows ;  and 
his  attendants  stand  at  a  short 
distance  with  lib  chariot  and  horsci, 
awaiting  his  return.  Below  this 
scene  the  conquering  army  leads  In 
triumph  the  prisoners  of  tlie  two 
nations  they  have  captured  in  the 
naval  fight,  and  the  amputated  handa 
of  the  slain  are  laid  in  lieaps  before 
the  military  chiefs.  Though  this 
custom  savours  of  barbarism,  the 
humanity  of  the  Egyptians  is  very 
apparent  iu  the  above  conflict ;  where 
the  soldiers  on  the  shore  and  in  the 
ships  do  their  utmost  to  rescue  their 
enemies  from  a  watery  grave. 

Tlie  lake  here  represented  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  inland  seas  or  lakea 
in  Asia.  And  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  war  against  such  distant  na- 
tions was  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of 
tlie  Tochaii,  part  of  wtiom  had  served 
with  the  Egyptians  against  the  Rebo. 
But  the  complete  success  of  Remeeet 
over  his  enemies  necessarily  led  to  the 
punikliment  of  the  Tochari,  whose 
defection  at  such  a  crisis  justly  ex- 
cited the  vengeance  of  tlie  Egyptians; 
and  their  immediate  defeat  aud  sub- 
sequent flight  to  a  neighlKMiring  tribe 
prove  (and  very  satisfactorily  has  the 
artist  conveyed  an  idea  of  this  fact  to 
the  spectator)  that  they  had  not  the 
same  power  of  resisting  the  yoke  of 
their  masters,  as  the  maritime  nation, 
on  %i  hose  successful  opposition  to  the 
Ejsyptians  they  had  founded  the  hopes 
of  their  own  safety.  Thus  may  we 
account  for  their  being,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  allies  of  the  Egyptiaaa 
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againti  the  Rebo,  and  for  the  march 
of  Rcmcfet  to  their  country  aJUr  the 
defeat  of  that  people;  which  might 
at  fint  tight  appear  to  present  lome 
difficulty. 

In  the  nest  compartment,  the  king 
distributea  rewards  to  his  Tictorious 
troops ;  and  Uien  proceeding  to  Egypt, 
he  conducts  in  triumph  the  captive 
Reboand  Tochaii(Tokkari?)  whom 
he  offers  to  the  Tlieban  Triad,  Amun, 
Maut,  and  Khonso. 

In  the  compartments  above  these 
historical  scenes,  the  king  makes 
suitable  offerings  to  the  gods  of  Kgypt ; 
and  on  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  east 
wall,  to  the  south  of  the  second  pro- 
pylon,  another  war  is  represented. 

In  the  first  picture,  the  king 
alighted  from  his  chariot,  armed  with 
his  spear  and  shield,  and  trampling 
on  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the  slain, 
besieges  the  fort  of  an  AsiaU'c  enemy, 
whom  he  forces  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
tlie  next  he  attacks  a  larger  town 
surrounded  by  water.  The  Egyptians 
fell  the  trees  in  the  woody  country 
which  surounds  it,  piobably  to  form 
testudos  and  ladders  for  tlie  assault. 
Some  are  already  applied  by  their 
comrades  to  the  walls,  and  while  they 
reach  their  summit,  the  gates  are 
broken  open,  and  the  enemy  are 
driven  from  the  ramparts,  or  pre- 
cipitated over  the  parapet  by  the 
victorious  assailants,  who  announce  by 
found  of  trumpet  tlie  capture  of  the 
place.  In  tlie  third  compartment,  on 
the  north  face  of  the  fir»t  propylon, 
Remeses  attacks  two  large  towns,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  taken  with 
little  resistance,  the  Egyptian  troops 
having  entered  it  and  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel.  In  the  lower  one 
the  terrified  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  rescuing  their  children  from  the 
approaching  danger,  by  raising  them 
from  the  plain  beneath  to  tlie  ramparts 
of  the  outer  wall.  The  last  picture 
occupies  the  upper  or  north  end  of 
the  east  side,  where  the  king  presents 
his  prisoners  to  the  gods  of  the 
temple. 


The  western  wall  it  entu  ely  covered 
by  a  large  hieroglyphical  tablet,  re- 
cording varioua  offerings  made  in  the 
different  months  of  the  yeer  by 
Remeses  III.  The  heed  and  fore- 
part of  several  liont  project,  et  in- 
tervals, from  below  the  cornice  of 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  wboie 
perforated  mouths,  commuuicating 
by  a  tube  with  the  summit  of  the 
roof,  sei  ved  as  conduits  for  the  rain 
water  which  occasionally  fell  at 
Thebes.  Nor  wera  they  neglectful 
of  any  precaution  that  might  secure 
the  paintings  of  the  interior  from  the 
effects  of  rain,  and  the  jointa  of  the 
stones  which  formed  the  ceiling  being 
protected  by  a  long  piece  of  stone, 
let  in  immediately  over  the  line  of 
their  junction,  were  tendered  im- 
pervious to  the  heaviest  storm.  For 
showers  fall  annuaUp  at  Thebes ;  per- 
haps on  an  average,  four  or  five  in 
the  year;  and  every  eight  or  ten 
years  heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent  beds 
of  the  mountains,  which  run  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile.  A  storm  of  this 
kind  did  much  damage  to  Belxoni*s 
tomb  some  years  ago. 

Square  opeitures  were  also  cut  at 
intervals  in  the  roofs,  the  larger  onea 
intended  for  the  admission  of  light, 
the  smaller  probably  for  suspending 
the  chains  that  supported  lamps  for 
the  illumination  of  the  interior. 

6.   OTHER  RUINS. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  south- 
west of  the  pavilion  of  Mede^net 
Hiiboo  is  a  9maU  Ptotematc  temple, 
in  whose  adytum  are  some  curious 
hieroglyphical  subjects,  which  have 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  names 
and  succession  of  the  Ptolemies  who 
preceded  Physcon,  or  Euergetes  II. 
This  monarch  is  here  represented 
making  offerings  to  four  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Soter,  Philadelphus,  Phi- 
lopator,  and  Epiphanes,  each  name 
being  accompanied  by  that  of  their 
respective  queens.  It  is  here,  in 
particular,   that  the  position  of  the 
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Ptolemilc  cognorocfit  ai  SoCcr,  Phi- 
ladvlpbui,  and  othcn,  satitractorily 
prtnrct  that  it  it  afttr^  and  not  in  the 
Bame,  Uiat  wc  mutt  look  for  tbt  title 
which  distlngoiihcd  ewh  of  thete 
kingt ;  nor  will  any  ont  conTcrtaiit 
with  hieroglyphict  fail  to  remark  the 
adoption  o?  theae  cognomens  in  each 
prenomen  of  a  tticc«eding  Iholemy  ; 
a  circumttance  analogout  to  the  more 
ancient  mode  of  borrowing,  or  qmar* 
fcrtMy,  from  the  prenoroent  of  an 
cailicr  Pharaoh  tome  of  the  cliarac- 
tert  that  composed  tltat  of  a  later 
king. 

This  tmaU  tandttont  fnnldinp,  whoae 
toul  length  does  not  eiceed  48  fvet, 
consists  of  a  transrcrse  outer  court, 
and  three  smaller  successive  cham- 
bers, communicating  wiili  each  other. 
Near  it,  to  the  west,  wat  an  artificial 
batio,  now  forming  a  pond  of  irre- 
gular shape  during  the  inundation, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mimosas ;  beyond  which,  to  the  north- 
west and  west,  are  the  traces  of 
tome  ruins,  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
and  Cupt  tombs,  and  tlie  limited  en- 
closure of  a  modem  church.. 

A  low  plain  ei  tends  from  the 
touth-west  of  iliis  temple  to  the  dis- 
Unce  of  "SOC  feet,  by  a  breadth  of 
5000,  whose  limits  are  marked  by 
high  mounds  of  sand  and  alluvial 
soil;  on  one  series  of  which  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Kom  el  Byrat, 
the  two  southernmost  piesenling  the 
vestiges  of  tombs  and  the  relics  of 
human  skeletons. 

XoAe.  —  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  otlnrrs  respecting  the 
original  purport  of  this  eitensive  area, 
the  fsit  of  its  being  still  much  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  tJie  appearance  of  the  mounds  of 
alluvial  soil  raised  fVom  its  eicavated 
bed,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
tliis  traditiomai  BirkH  Hiboo  having 
bren  rtaOp  a  hkt,  similar  to  Chat  of 
Memphis,  and  intended  for  the  same 
purpose.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
thai  the  tornlw  on  its  southetn  shoret 
may  Iwve  been  of  ihoae  oAendert 
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who  srtra  doomad  to  b«  eidnJed 
from  a  partadpation  io  the  funeral 
bonourt,  which  the  pioua  enjoyed  In 
the  cootacratcd  mantkmt  of  the  dead 
on  the  north  tide  of  thit  AcharuiiaB 
lake.  For  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
ceiaioa  of  boats,  to  often  reprtaeoted 
in  the  tombt  of  Thebea,  accompany- 
ing tha  dcccated,  took  plac*  on  thia 
lake ;  and  the  bodiea  being  then  re- 
moved from  the  boat,  and  ph^ed  on 
a  tiedge,  were  drawn  with  great 
solemnity  to  tha  tomb  dcttined  to 
receive  them. 

AnoUur  Small  Tmpk,  —  Threa 
thousand  fett  tuuth-wett  ofitt  wettem 
angle  it  a  saiall  faaipir  of  Bomam  dai§f 
bearing  the  name  of  Adrian,  and  of 
Antonmut  Piut,  who  completed  it, 
and  added  the  pylon  in  fronL  Itt 
total  length  it  45  feet,  and  breadth 
53  ;  with  an  iaolatcd  tanctuary  in  tha 
centre,  two  tmall  chambert  on  tha 
north-east,  and  three  on  the  touth- 
wett  side ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
tains a  stsircase  leading  to  tlie  rooH 
In  front  stand  two  pylons,  theouter* 
most  one  being  distant  fttmi  the  door 
of  the  temple  about  900  feet. 

Eight  thousand  feet  north- north- 
west of  Mede^net  Hiboo  is  the 
GoMmet  W  KeHjcd,  or  **  AptM*  6«ri«/- 
ptouud,**  so  called  from  the  mum- 
mies found  in  the  ravines  of  the  tor- 
rentt  in  itt  vicinity. 

Among  other  unustul  figures  care- 
fully interred  here  are  small  idols  in 
form  of  mummies,  with  tha  emblem 
of  the  god  of  gvneratioQ.  Their 
total  length  does  not  eiceed  two 
feet,  and  an  exterior  coat  of  coarse 
composition  which  forms  tha  body, 
surmounted  by  a  human  heail  and 
mitred  bonnet  of  wax,  conceals  their 
singular  but  simple  contents  of 
bajUy. 

7.  TOM  at  or  tbi  qoxtwv 

Three  thousand  feet  Immediately 
behind,  al^d  to  the  north-west  of 
Mede^oet  Hiboo,  is  the  wmlhp  9f  cAe 
yaecM*  fMi&f.     Hut  they   have  few 
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altractioDt  for  thoM  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  hieroglyphics;  and  who 
will  be  firobablj  satisSed  with  the 
tooibs  of  Che  kings»  of  Abdel  Koor- 
mth,  and  the  Assaactf.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  Queens  are  those  of 
Amunrodty  or  Amun-tmei,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amunoph  I. ;  of  Taia,  wife  of 
the  third  Amunoph ;  of  the  favourite 
daughter  of  Remcses  II. ;  and  of  the 
consort  of  Rcmeses  Y.  In  another 
appears  the  name  of  the  third  Re« 
meses,  but  tliat  of  his  queen  is  not 
met  with.  Tl»ey  hare  all  suflfered 
from  the  efiecto  of  lire,  and  little  can 
be  satisfactorily  traced  of  their  sculp- 
tures, eicept  in  that  of  Queen  Tsia. 
It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  hiero- 

Slyphics  ou  the  jamb  of  the  inner 
oor  of  this  tomb,  that  these  are  the 
burying-places  of  the  PalUddcs,  or 
Pell  ices  Jovis,  mentioned  by  Sirabo 
and  Dlodorus;  and  the  distance  of 
ten  stadia  from  ihewj  '*  first "  or 
westernmost  tombs  to  tlie  sepulchre 
of  Osymandyas,  agrees  with  tliat  fiom 
the  supposed  Mtfmnonium  to  this 
valley.  Tlie  mummies  of  their  ori- 
ginal possessors  must  have  suffered  in 
the  general  conflagration,  whijch  re- 
duced to  ashes  the  contcnu  of  most  of 
the  tombs  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
valley  of  Dayr  el  M«fdeench  ;  and  the 
bodies  of  inferior  persons  and  of 
Greeks,  less  carefully  embalmed, have 
occupied  at  a  subsequent  pciiod  the 
vacant  burial-places  of  their  royal 
predecessors.  (  For  the  Pallacides,  See 
my  Ancient  Egyptiantf  VoLU.  p.  203.) 

8.    OTIlEa   TOMBS. 

At  the  opposite  or  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  valley,  are  several 
iahlett  of  the  Jirst  Amunoph,  and 
oilier  monaichs  of  the  18ih  and 
and  1 9th  dynasties ;  and  from  hence 
a  short  path  leads  over  the  hills  to 
the  secluded  valley  of  Dayr  el  Me- 
deeneh,  behind  the  Koornct-Mur- 
vaee.  Here  scveraWoiii6<  of  the  early 
date  of  the  same  Amunoph,  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  chronologer 


rather  than  tho  admirataon  of  tfa« 
trareller,  who  seeks  elegant  dndgiis 
or  interesting  aculpturesy  extciid 
along  the  biow  of  the  north-w«at 
hill ;  and  a  aeries  of  pits  and 
crude-brick  chambers  occupy  the 
space  between  these,  and  the  brick 
enclosure  of  a  Ptolemsac  temple  to 
the  east  Among  the  most  reroaik- 
able  of  t!;ese  tombs  is  one  containing 
the  membeis  of  Amunoph's  family, 
and  some  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
another,  wliose  crude-bi  ick  roof  and 
niche,  bearing  the  name  of  the  same 
Pharaoh,  prove  tlie  existence  of  lAe 
arcA  at  the  remote  period  of  9,  c.  1540. 
I  may  also  mention  a  ermdehrfek 
pyramid  of  an  early  epoch ;  and  a 
tumb,  under  the  western  rock,  which 
offers  to  the  curiosity  of  chronologere 
the  names  of  three  successive  kingi, 
and  their  predecessor  Amunoph  I., 
seated  with  his  black  queen. 

Tliu  deity  who  presided  over  this 
valley,  and  the  mountain  behind  it, 
was  Atlior,  **  the  guardian  of  the 
west  i**  anri  many  of  the  tombs  have 
a  statue  of  the  cow,  which  was  sacred 
to  her,  whose  head  and  breast  project 
in  high  relief  from  tlieir  innermost  wall. 

9.    OAra   EL    UCOKEKEH. 

The  small  temple  to  the  east,  called 
Dayr  d  Medetneh^  f\  om  having  been  the 
abode  of  the  early  Christians,  was  erect- 
ed by  Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  mea- 
sures CO  feet  by  S3.  Being  left  unfi- 
nished, it  was  completed  by  Physcon,  or 
Euergetes  II.,  who  added  the  sculp- 
tures to  the  walls  of  the  interior,  and 
part  of  the  architectural  details  of  the 
portico;  the  pylon  in  front  bearing 
the  name  of  Dionysus.  The  vesti- 
bule is  ornamented  with  two  columns, 
supporting  the  roof,  but  it  is  unsculp- 
tured.  The  cotridor  is  separated  from 
this  last  by  intereolumnar  screens, 
uniting,  on  either  side  of  its  entrance, 
one  column  to  a  pilaster  surmounted 
by  the  head  of  Athor.  On  the  east 
wall  of  this  corridor  or  pronaos, 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  followed  by 
**  his  brother,  the  god,**  Physcon,  and 
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tb«  qutcn  Cleopatra,  makct  offeringt 
to  Amunrc;  but  tlie  rest  of  th« 
tculpturet  appear  to  pretent  the 
naiDCfl  of  Phyacon  alooa^  wlio  adopted, 
on  hit  brother**  death,  the  name  and 
oiral  of  Pbilometor,  with  the  addi- 
tional title  of**  ^  Soter." 

A  fttaircase,  lighted  by  a  window 
of  peculiar  form,  once  led  to  the  n>of\ 
and  the  back  part  of  the  naot  conuttt 
of  three  parallel  chambert.  The 
centre  one,  or  adytum,  prctents  the 
sculptures  of  Philopator  on  the  back 
and  half  the  side  walls  which  last 
were  completed  by  the  second  £uer- 
getes,  as  ■  line  of  hieroglyphics,  at  the 
junction  of  the  first  and  subsequent 
compartroenu,  announces  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  —  **  This  additional 
work  of  good  stone  (?)  made  he,  the 
king  of  men,  Eue? getes,  son  of  the 
sun,  Piolemy  tlie  ever-living,  beloved 
of  Ptbah,  (and)  the  royal  sister,  the 
queen,  mistress  of  the  (upper  and 
lower)  regions,  Cleopatra,  (and)  the 
royal  conv>rt,  the  queen,  mi»tressof  the 
regions  Cleopatra,  gods  Euergetes  be- 
loved of  Amunre  (  «  ho  \%\  the  defender 
of  the  sanctuary.**  Arounrc,  with  Maut 
and  Khonso,  Athor  and  Justice,  share 
the  honours  of  the  adytum ;  but  the 
dedication  of  Philopntur  decides  tliat 
the  temple  was  consecrated  to  the 
Egyptian  Aphrodite,  **the  president 
of  the  west.**  In  the  eastern  cham- 
ber Philopator  again  appears  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  end  wall,  where 
Athor  and  Justice  hold  the  chief 
place;  while  Amunre  and  Osii  is  the 
principal  deiu'es  in  the  lateral  com- 
partments receive  the  ofiTerings  of 
Euergvtes  II. 

In  the  western  chamber  the  sub- 
jects are  totally  different  from  any 
found  in  the  tempitt  of  Thebes ;  and 
appear  to  have  a  sepulchral  character. 
Here  Philopator  pays  his  devotions 
to  Okiris  and  Isis ;  on  the  east  side 
I^hyscon  offers  incense  to  the  statue 
of  Khem,  preceded  by  Anubis  and 
followed  by  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  and 
on  the  opposite  wall  is  the  judgment 
•cene,  frequently  found  oa  tiM  papyri 
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of  the  Egyptlana.  Oairis  M«tcd  oa 
his  throne,  awaits  the  arrivwl  of  tboae 
souls  which  are  ushered  into  Amenti ; 
the  four  genii  sund  before  him  on  a 
lotus  bloesom ;  and  tbe/taiair  Cerbe* 
rus  Is  there,  with  Harpocrates  seated 
on  the  crook  of  Osiria.  Thoth,  th« 
god  of  letters  arrivca  in  tiie  preaenoe 
of  the  king  of  Hadea,  bearing  in  bta 
hand  a  tablet,  on  which  the  actlonaof 
the  deceased  are  noted  down ;  while 
Horns  and  Aroerls  are  employed  In 
weighing  the  good  deeds  of  the 
judged  against  the  oetrich  feather,  the 
symbol  of  Justice  or  Thitlu  A  cyno- 
cephalus  the  emblem  of  Thoth,  is 
seated  on  the  top  of  the  balance.  At 
length  comes  the  deceaaed ;  who  ad- 
vances between  two  figures  of  the 
goddess  and  bears  in  his  hand  tlie 
symbol  of  Truth,  indicating  his  meri* 
torious  actions,  and  his  fitness  for 
admiftsion  to  the  pi  esence  of  Osiris. 
Tlie  forty-two  assessors  seated  aboire» 
in  two  lines,  complete  the  sculptures 
of  the  west  wall ;  and  all  these  sym- 
bols of  death  were  perhaps  owing  to 
the  chamber  being  dedicated  to  Osiris, 
in  bis  peculiar  character  of  judge  of 
the  dead. 

Besides  the  monarchs  by  whom  the 
temple  was  commenced,  we  may 
mention  the  **  Autocrator  Canar,** 
or  Augustus  whose  name  appears  at 
the  back  of  the  naos. 

Several  enchorial  and  Coptic  In- 
scriptions hsve  been  written  in  the 
Interior,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
vestibule,  whose  walls  rent  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  and  human  rio- 
Icnce,  make  us  acquainted  with  a  not 
uncommon  custom  of  Egyptian  ar> 
chitects  —  the  use  of  wooden  deet- 
taiUd  cramps,  which  connected  the 
blocks  of  masonry.  Wood,  In  a 
country  where  irery  little  rain  falls 
provided  tlie  stones  are  closely  fitted 
together,  lasts  for  ages  as  may  be 
seen  by  these  sycamore  cramps ;  and 
the  Egyptians  calculated  very  accu- 
rately the  proportionate  durability  of 
different  substances  and  the  dtuatioa 
adapted  to  their  reapectiT*  propeitiea. 
as 
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HcttO,  thgy  prgferred  tandrtooe  to  oJ- 
cmoiM  blocks,  for  tbc  comtroctioD  of 
thdr  tcmpUa*  a  ttooc  vhiai,  in  tbc 
diy  dioMtc  of  EgjpC,  rents  tbc  action 
of  tbe  atnwspbcfv  much  longer  tbsn 
cither  iimtitone  or  graniic ;  iMit  tbcj 
Med  cnknreotts  sabfttnictioas»  hemtatk 
tbc  soil,  because  they  were  koovn  to 
endure  wbcrc  tbc  contact  with  tbc 
«]ts  would  sjpeedily  dt^omposc  tbc 
harder  but  lcs»  durable  gianitc. 

Tbc  walls  sofrouuding  the  court 
of  this  temple  present  a  peculiar  style 
•f  building,  tbe  bricks  being  disposed 
in  coDcaTc  and  coovei  courses  form- 
ing a  waving  line,  which  rises  and  Mis 
alternately  along  their  whole  length. 

Of  the  grouoea  in  the  Koomet 
(Goomat)  Murraec  I  shall  speak  in 
noticing  the  catacombs  of  Thebes. 
(&•  Mo.  13  in  this  Section.) 

la    DATa    KL   EAHREI. 

After  passing  the  hill  of  Shckh 
Abd  el  Koomeh,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Assase^f,  and  imme- 
diately I.elow  tbe  cliffs  of  the  Libyan 
mountain,  is  an  ancient  temple, 
whose  modem  name,  Dayr  ei  Bahrtt, 
or  the  **  northei  n  convent,**  indicates 
iu  having  served,  like  most  of  the 
temples  at  Tliebes,  as  a  diurch  and 
monastery  of  the  early  Cliristians. 

An  extensive  dromos  of  1 600  feet, 
terminated  at  the  south-east  by  a 
sculptured  pylon,  whose  substructions 
alone  mark  its  site,  led  iu  a  direct  line 
between  a  double  row  of  sand&tone 
sphinxes  to  the  entrance  of  iu  square 
enclosure ;  before  which  two  pedestals 
still  point  out  tbe  existence  of  the 
obelisks  they  once  supported.  Follow, 
ing  the  same  line,  and  200  feet  to  the 
north-west  of  this  gateway,  is  an  in- 
clined plane  of  masonry^  leading  to  a 
granite  pylon  in  front  of  the  inner 
court;  and  about  150  feet  from  tbe 
base  of  this  ascent,  a  wall  at  right 
angles  with  it  extends  on  either  side 
to  the  distnnce  of  100  feet,  havmg 
before  it  a  peristyle  of  eight  polygonal 
columns,  forming  a  covered  corridor. 


Tlic  ioDcr  het  d  thb  corridor, 
which  is  the  front  of  tha  firtt  scarp 
of  a  aeries  of  tcnacct,  b  omamciitcd 
with  elegant  and  fimshcd  tculptuPia. 
On  the  south-west  side,  sercfal  rcgi* 
mcnta  of  Egyptian  soldicra,  with 
boughs  in  their  handa,  and  bearing 
the  weapons  of  their  pccnliar  corps, 
march  to  the  celebration  of  a  triumph, 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
druou  An  ox  is  sacriSoed,  and  titles 
of  offerings  to  the  detty  of  Thcbca 
are  laid  out  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
troops.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  sculptures 
are  destroyed,  but  the  remains  of  two 
boats  prove  that  the  upper  compart- 
ments were  finished  with  tbe  samecare 
as  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 

On  tbe  corresponding  wall  of  the 
north-cast  side,  two  obelisks  are  de- 
dicated to  Amunre,  by  tbe  monarch 
who  founded  this  building,  and  who 
erected  tlie  great  obelisks  of  Kamak ; 
but  from  the  following  translation  of 
the  little  that  remains  of  tlieir  hiero- 
glyphics, "it  is  evident  they  difier 
widely  from  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Diospolis;  and  I  suppose 
them  to  iMve  stood  on  the  pedestals 
of  the  diomos  above  alluded  to. 
Tlie  inscription,  after  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Arounncitgori,  contiiiues  :— 
"  She  has  made  (this)  her  work  for 
her  father  Amunre,  lord  of  the  re- 
gions, (and)  erected  to  him  two  fine 

obelisks,  cf  granite sh«  did 

this  (to  whom)  life  is  given,  like  the 
sun,  for  ever.** 

On  the  same  wall,  below  the  hand 
of  the  deity,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : —  **  Tliis  additional  work  (i,  e. 
sculpture)  mode  he,  tlie  king  Re- 
meses(II.),  to  his  father  Amunre.** 
Beyond  are  some  elegant  fowling 
scenes,  and  other  sculptures ;  and  on 
the  west  wall  are  a  series  of  hawks 
in  very  prominent  relief,  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  surmounted  by  the 
asp  and  globe,  the  emblems  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  Icing  as  rharaoh. 

'Iliough  I  took  some  trouble  to 
protect  the  sculptures  of  tlicse  ter- 
races, I  believe  they  have  been  again 
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coTgred  up  and  concctled  from  Tiew ; 
bat  it  will  be  well  if  cbej  thus  exepe 
the  Turkiih  mioen. 

The  granite  pylon  at  the  upper  ei- 
tremity  of  the  inclined  ascent  bore, 
like  the  rest  of  the  building,  tl>e 
name  of  the  founder,  Amunneitgori ; 
which,  in  spite  of  the  architectural 
usurpations  of  the  third  Thoihmes,  is 
still  traced  in  the  orals  of  tlie  jambs 
and  lintel.  Nor  it  it  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ovals  alone  that  we 
arc  enabled  to  restore  this,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  temple,  to  its  original 
founder ;  the  very  sense  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics would  remove  all  doubts,  if 
any  eiisted,  regarding  this  fact,  from 
the  singular  circumstance  of  the  fe- 
male signs  being  U4ed  throughout 
them,  so  manifestly  at  variance  with 
the  name  of  this  king.  For  instance, 
on  the  jamb,  we  read,  aAer  the  name 
of  Thothmes  1 1 1,  (but  still  preceded 
by  the  square  title,  banner,  or  es- 
cutcheon of  Pharaoh  Amunneitgori), 
"  SAc  has  made  this  work  for  ktr  fa. 
ther  *  Amunre,  lord  of  the  regions* 
{i,  €.  of  Uppeir  and  Lower  Egypt) ; 
aJU  has  erected  to  him  this  fine  gate- 
way,-* Amun  protccu'the  work,  —  of 
granite  ;  the  has  done  this  (to  whom) 
life  is  given  for  ever.** 

Beyond  this  pylon,  following  tlie 
same  line  of  direction,  is  a  small  area 
of  a  later  epoch,  and  another  granite 
pylon,  being  the  entrance  of  a  large 
chamber  to  which  it  is  attaclietl. 
This  as  well  •%  the  fafade  on  either 
side,  presented  the  nanie  of  Amun- 
neitgori, erased  to  admit  those  of 
Thothmes  II.  and  III.;  and  inother 
chambers  to  the  west  and  within  the 
court  between  the  two  pylons  (he 
same  name  has  suffered  a  similar  out- 
rage. Tliat  of  Thothmes  I.  also  ap. 
pears  among  the  sculptures ;  btit  as  he 
Is  stated  to  have  been  **  deceased,**  at 
the  time  of  its  insertion,  he  must  have 
been  a  jtrtdrtttor  of  the  founder  of 
the  building. 

The  inner  chambers  are  made  to 
imitate  vaults  like  the  one  still  re- 
maining on  the  oulaide ;  but  they  art 
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not  on  the  principle  of  the  ai^  btUig 
composed  of  blocka  placed  horiaoo- 
tally,  one  proiecting  beyond  that 
imtnediatcly  below  it,  till  the  up* 
permost  two  meet  in  the  centre; 
the  iuterior  anglca  being  afterwarda 
rounded  off  to  form  the  vaulc  Tbt 
Egyptians  were  not,  however,  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  or  use  oi  the 
arch,  as  1  have  had  occaaioo  to  oi>* 
serve ;  and  the  reason  of  their  pre- 
ferring one  of  this  construction  pro- 
bably arose  from  tlie  difficulty  of  re- 
pairing an  injured  vault  in  the  tun- 
nelled rock,  and  the  consequences 
attending  the  decay  of  a  single  block. 
Nor  can  any  one  in  observing  th« 
great  superincumbent  weight  applied 
to  the  kaunekn  suppose  that  this 
style  of  building  is  devoid  of  strength, 
and  of  the  usual  duiability  of  an 
Egyptian  fabric,  or  pronounce  it  to 
be  ill. suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  erected,  the  support  of  the 
friable  rock  of  the  mountain,  within 
whose  eicavated  base  it  stood,  and 
which  threatened  to  let  fall  its  crumb- 
ling masses  on  its  summiL 

Tlie  entrance  to  these  vaulted 
cliambcra  is  by  a  granite  doorway; 
and  the  first,  which  measures  SO  feet 
by  12,  is  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures that  throw  great  light  on  the 
names  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Thothmes  family.  Here  Thoth- 
mes 1.  ami  his  queen  Ames,  accom- 
psnied  by  their  jroung  daughter,  but 
all  **  deceased  '*  at  the  time  of  ita  oon- 
s: ruction,  receive  the  adoration  and 
offerings  of  Amunneitgori,  and  of 
Tliotbmcs  III.  followed  by  his 
daughter,  Re-iii-nofre.  Tlie  niche 
and  inner  door  also  present  the  name 
of  the  former,  effaced  by  the  same 
Tliothmcs,  whose  name  throughout 
the  interiiir  usurps  the  place  of  his 
predecessor's.  To  this  succeeds  a 
smaller  apartmens  which,  like  the 
two  lateial  rooms  with  which  it  com- 
municates has  a  vaulted  roof;  and 
beyond  is  an  adytum  of  the  late  date 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Several  blocks  used  ai  a  later  pe- 
»  S 
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riod  to  repair  the  wall  of  the  inner  or 
upiHrr  court,  bear  hieroglyphics  of 
Tarious  epochs,  having  been  brought 
from  other  structures ;  among  which 
the  most  remarkable  are — one  con- 
taining the  name  of  King  Horus,  the 
predecessor  of  Rcmeses  I.,  and  men- 
tioning <*  the  fatlier  of  his  father's  fa- 
ther's father,  TlioUimes  III.,  who 
was,  in  reality,  lus  fourth  ancestor; 
and  another  of  the  fourtli  year  of 
Pthahmen,  the  sou  of  Remeses  II. 

It  had  been  long  supposed  that  a 
communication  eusted  from  this  tem- 
ple to  the  Valley  of  tlie  Kings,  for 
which  reason,  indeed,  I  was  induced 
to  open  the  inner  part  during  my  stay 
in  18S7.  But  the  appearance  of  the 
end  room  sufficiently  decides  the 
que&tion,  and  proves  this  conjecture 
to  have  been  ill-founded  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  survey  that  the  near- 
est,  and  conset^uently  most  opportune 
spot  for  such  a  communication  is  not 
on  the  exact  line  of  this  building. 

On  the  cast  side  of  (he  dromos,  and 
about  600  feet  from  the  pedestals  of 
the  obelisks,  arc  the  fragments  of  gia- 
nite  sphinies  and  calcareous  columns 
of  an  early  epoch,  at  least  coeval  with 
the  founder  of  these  structures ;  and 
a  shoit  distance  beyond  them  is  a  path 
leading  over  tlie  hills  to  the  tombs  of 
the  kings. 

AnoUier  road  to  these  tombs  lies  by 
the  ravine  of  the  valley,  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  temple  of  Old  Koomeh ; 
and  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  of  this 
valley  are  several  limestone  quarries, 
with  the  rude  huts  of  the  miners; 
who  (to  judge  from  the  king*s  namt 
at  the  south  end  of  them)  continued 
to  work  them  after  the  accession  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 

11.     TOMBS  or   THE   KINGS. — BAB,     OK 

bibAn    bl  molook,    *<  thb   oate" 

OR    "OATXS   or   THE   KINGS." 

The  traditional  name  **  Gates  of 
the  Kings'*  is  applied  by  some  to  the 
tombs  themselves,  by  others  to  the 
narrow  gorge  at  the  inner  entrance 
of  \!he  vaWey. 


For  these,  as  for  other  tombs,  ass- 
dlu  are  of  course  required;  soiii« 
water  and  provisions  may  also  b« 
taken. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  these  interesting  cata- 
combs, nor  pretend  to  offer  to  the 
reader  an  explanation  of  the  sculp- 
tures, whose  interpretation  our  limited 
acquaintance  witli  the  Egyptian  mys- 
tenes,  (to  which  tliey  fiequently  al- 
lude,) necessarily  renders  unceitain 
and  conjectural ;  I  shall  therefore 
merely  notice  their  most  remaikable 
features,  and  refer  to  them  according 
to  tlie  numbers  I  painted  on  them» 
which  I  believe  still  remain. 

Belxonfs  Tomh. — The  tomb  No.  1 7.» 
which  was  discovered  by  Belsoni,  is  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  for  its  sculp- 
ture and  the  state  of  its  pieservation. 
But  the  plan  is  far  from  being  well 
regulated,  and  the  deviation  from  one 
line  of  direction  greatly  injuies  its 
general  effect;  nor  does  the  rapid 
descent  by  a  staircase  of  24  feet  in 
perpendicular  depth,  on  a  horixontal 
length  of  29,  convey  so  oppropriate 
an  idea  of  the  entrance  to  the  abode 
of  death,  as  the  gradual  talus  of  other 
of  these  sepulchres.  To  this  stair- 
case succeeds  a  passage  of  18 J  feet 
by  9,  including  the  jambs;  and  passing 
another  door,  a  second  staircase  de- 
scends in  horizontal  length  25  feet; 
beyond  which  two  doorways  and  a 
passage  of  29  feet  bring  you  to  an 
oblong  chamber  12  feet  by  14,  where 
a  pit,  filled  up  by  Belzoui,  once  ap- 
peared to  form  tfie  utmost  limit  of 
the  tomb.  Part  of  its  inner  wall  was 
composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
closely  cemented  together,  and  co- 
vered with  a  smooth  coat  of  stucco, 
like  the  other  walls  of  this  excavated 
catacomb,  on  which  was  painted  a 
continuation  of  those  suLjecU  that 
still  adorn  its  lemaining  sides. 

Independent  of  the  main  object  of 
this  pit,  so  odmirably  calculated  to 
mislead,  or  at  least  to  check  tlie  search 
of  the  curious  and  the  spoiler,  another 
advantage  was  thereby  gained,  in  the 
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prtttnration  of  Um  interior  part  of 
the  tomb,  which  wai  eflcctually  gu«- 
rmntecd  from  the  dettnictivc  inroMl 
of  the  rtin-water,  who««  torrent  its 
depth  completely  intercepted ;  a  feet 
which  a  ttorm  some  year*  ago,  by 
the  havock  caused  in  the  inner  cham- 
bers, sadly  demonstrated. 

The  hollow  sound  of  the  wall  of 
masonry  above  mentioned,  and  a  small 
aperture  betrayed  to  Belaoni  the 
secret  of  its  hidden  chambers;  and 
a  palm  uee,  suppl}ing  the  place  of 
the  more  clas^'c  laro,  soon  forced  the 
intemiediste  barrier;  whose  bieach 
displayed  the  splendour  of  the  suc- 
ceeding hall,  at  once  astonishing  and 
delighting  its  discoverer,  wlioae  la- 
bours were  so  gratefully  repaid.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  tomb 
that  was  closed :  the  outer  duor  was 
also  blocked  up  with  masonry ;  and 
tlie  staircase  before  it  was  concealed 
by  accumulated  fragmenta,  and  by 
the  earth  that  had  fallen  from  tlie  hill 
above.  And  it  was  the  sinking  of 
tlte  ground  at  this  part,  from  the 
water  that  had  soaked  through  into 
the  tomb,  tliat  led  the  peasants  to 
suipect  tJie  secret  of  its  position ; 
which  was  first  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Riippell,  and  afterwards  to  Belsoni. 

I'he  four  pillani  of  the   first  hall  ' 
beyond  the  pit,  which  suppoit  a  roof  \ 
about  26   feet  square,  are  decoiated,  i 
like   tlie   iftholc   of  the    i^alls,   with 
highly-finished     and     well-preserv«r<l 
sculptures,    which   fiom    their   vivid 
colours  sppear  but  tlie  work  of  yester* 
day;  and  near  the  centre  of  tlie  inner 
wall  a    few  steps   lead   to  a  second  ! 
hall,  of  similar  dinivnsions,  sup})ortcd 
by  two  pillars,  but   left   in   an    un- 
finislii*d  state,  the  sculptors  not  having 
yet  commenced  tlie  outline   of   tlie 
(i;{ures  the  draughtsmen  ImmI  but  just 
completed.      It  is  here  that  the  first 
deviations  from  the   gencial  line  of 
direction  r»ccur ;  whirh  are  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  staircase  that  de- 
scendv  at  the  southern  comer  %iS  the 
first  hall. 

To  this  last  succeed  two  pawg**» 


and  a  chamber  17  feet  by  14,  com* 
mtinicating  by  a  door,  aaor^r  in  the 
centre  of  iu  inner  srall,  with  the  grand 
hall,  which  is  97  feet  tquara,  and  sup- 
ported by  sii  pillars.  On  cither  side 
is  a  small  chamber,  oppoaitt  the  angle 
of  the  first  pillars,  and  the  upper  end 
terminates  in  a  vaulted  saloon,  19  feet 
by  SO,  in  whose  centre  stood  an  ala- 
baster aarcophagua,  the  cenotaph  of 
the  deceased  monarch,  upon  the  im- 
mediate summit  of  an  inclined  plane, 
which,  witli  a  staircase  on  cither  side, 
descends  into  the  heart  of  the  argil- 
laceous rock  for  a  disunce  of  150 
feet.  When  Belsoni  opened  this  tomb 
it  extended  much  farther;  but  the 
rock,  which  from  Its  fiiable  nature 
could  only  be  excavated  by  supporting 
the  roof  with  scaffolding,  has  since 
fallen,  and  curtailed  a  still  greater 
portion  of  its  original  length. 

l^is  passage,  like  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb  and  the  first  hall,  was  closed 
and  concealed  by  a  wall  of  masonry, 
which,  coming  even  with  the  base  of 
tlie  sarcophagus,  completely  masked 
the  staircase  ;  and  covered  it  with  an 
artificial  Hoor, 

I  do  not  imagine  tliat  the  aacre4 
person  of  an  Egyptian  king  would  be 
exposed  to  tlie  inviting  situation  of 
these  sarcophagi,  especially  when  they 
took  so  much  care  to  conceal  the 
bodies  of  inferior  subjects.  It  is 
true  tlie  entrance  was  dosed,  but  the 
position  of  a  monarch's  tomb  would 
be  known  to  many  betides  the  piiea- 
hood,  and  traditionally  remembered 
by  others ;  some  of  whom,  io  Uter 
times,  might  iu>t  be  proof  against  the 
temptation  of  such  rich  pluiMler.  Tbe 
priests  mua  at  least  liave  foreseen 
the  chance  of  this ;  and  we  know  that 
many  of  the  tombs  were  plundered 
in  very  early  times;  several  were  the 
resting.placesof  later occupanU;  some 
were  burnt  and  reoccupied  (probat»ly 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion); 
and  others  were  usurped  by  Greeks. 

Some  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
were  open  fioro  a  very  remote  period, 
and  seen  by  Greek  and  Roosan  visit- 
a4 
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era;  who  mention  them  in  inscrip- 
tions written  on  their  walls,  as  the 
BjfringtB  {ffvptyy^s)  or  tunnels  —  a 
name  by  which  they  are  described 
by  Pausanias;  and  Diodorus,  who, 
on  the  authority  of  the  priests,  reck, 
ons  forty-scTen,  says  that  seventeen 
remained  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
seventeen  were  then  open,  and  that 
the  remaining  thirty  were  closed  in  his 
time.  Strabo  too  supposes  their  toul 
number  to  have  been  about  forty. 

A  small  chamber  and  two  niches 
are  perforated  in  the  north-west  wall 
of  this  part  of  the  grand  ball ;  and  at 
the  upper  end  a  step  leads  to  an  un- 
Bnished  chamber,  17  feet  by  43,  sup« 
ported  by  a  row  of  four  pillars.  On 
the  south-west  are  other  niches,  and 
a  room  about  S5  feet  square,  orna- 
mented with  two  pillars  and  a  broad 
bench  (hewn,  like  tlie  rest  of  the 
tomb,  in  the  rock)  around  three  of 
its  sides,  four  feet  high,  with  four 
sliallow  recesses  on  each  face,  and 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  Egyptian 
cornice.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  purport  of  it,  unless  its  level  sum- 
mit  served  as  a  repository  for  the 
mummies  of  the  inferior  persons  of 
the  king|;i  household  ;  but  it  is  more 
prolMble  that  these  were  aUo  deposited 
in  pits. 

The  total  horizontal  length  of  this 
catacomb  is  320  feet,  without  the  in- 
clined descent  below  the  sarcophagus, 
and  its  perpendicular  depth  90.  But, 
including  that  part,  it  measures  in 
depth  about  1 80  feet,  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  closed  by  the  fallen  rock. 

I  shall  now  notice  the  tctdptvres. 
Those  in  the  first  passage  consist  of 
lines  of  hieroglyphics  relating  to  the 
king  Osirei,  **  the  beloved  of  Pthah," 
who  was  the  father  of  Remescs  II. 
and  tlie  occupant  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  staircase  which  succeeds  it,  are  on 
one  side  thirty-seven,  on  the  other 
tlnrty-nine  genii  of  various  forms; 
among  which  a  figure  represented 
with  a  stream  of  tears  issuing  from 
his  eyes,  is  remarkable  from  having 


the  (Coptic)  word  rimi^  "1 
tion,  **  in  the  hieroglyphics  above. 

In  the  next  passage  are  the  bocta 
of  Kneph;  and  several  descending 
planes,  on  which  are  placed  thevalvea 
of  doors,  probably  referring  to  the 
descent  to  AmentL  The  goddess  of 
Truth  or  Justice  stands  at  the  lower 
extremity.  In  the  small  chamber 
over  the  pit,  the  king  makes  offeringt 
to  different  gods,  Osiris  being  the 
principal  deity.  Athor,  Horns,  Isis» 
and  A  nobis,  are  also  introduced. 

On  the  pillars  of  the  first  ball,  the 
monarch  sunds  in  the  presence  of 
various  divinities,  who  seem  to  be 
receiving  him  af^r  his  death.  But 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
here  is  a  procession  of  four  different 
people,  of  red,  white,  black,  and  again 
white  complexions,  four  by  four,  fol- 
lowed by  Ra,  *<the  sun."  The  four 
red  figures  are  Egyptians,  designated 
under  the  name  rit  (?),  "  mankind ; " 
the  next,  a  white  race,  with  blue 
eyes,  long  bushy  beards,  and  clad  in 
a  short  dress,  are  a  northern  nation, 
with  whom  the  Egyptians  were  long 
at  war,  and  appear  to  signify  the 
nations  of  the  north ;  as  the  blacks, 
the  south ;  and  the  four  others,  also 
a  white  people,  with  a  pointed  beard, 
blue  eyes,  feathers  in  their  hair,  and 
crosses  or  other  devices  about  their 
persons,  and  dressed  in  long  flowing 
robes,  the  east.  These  then  are  not 
in  the  character  of  prisoners,  but  a 
typification  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  world,  or  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  are  introduced  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  these  sepulchres  in  the  same 
abstract  sense  as  the  trades  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  tombs  of  private  in- 
dividuals; the  latter  being  an  epitome 
of  human  life,  as  far  as  regarded  that 
people  themselves,  the  former  refer- 
ring to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  the  end  wall  of  this  hall  is  a 
fine  group,  which  is  remarkable  as 
well  for  the  elegance  of  its  drawing 
as  for  the  richness  and  preservation 
of  the  colouring.     Ttie  subject  is  the 
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introduction  of  tbe  king,  bj  Honis, 
into  the  pretence  of  OsirU  end  Atlwr. 

Though  not  the  most  striking,  the 
mott  interesting  drawings  in  this  tomb 
are  those  of  the  neit  hall,  which 
had  been  leA  unfinished;  nor  can 
any  one  look  upon  those  figures  with 
the  eye  of  a  draughtsman,  without 
P^rng  ■  Ju*^  tribute  to  the  freedom 
of  their  outlines.  In  Egjrptian  bas- 
reliefs  the  position  of  the  figures  was 
first  decided  by  the  artist,  who  traced 
them  roughly  with  a  red  colour, 
and  the  draughtsman  then  carefully 
sketched  the  outlines  in  black,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  inspection  of 
the  former,  who  altered  (as  appeara 
in  some  few  instances  here)  those 
parts  which  he  deemed  deficient  in 
proportion  ot  correctness  of  attitude ; 
and  in  that  state  they  were  leA  tot  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor.  But  the  dc«th 
of  tlie  king  or  some  other  cause  piv* 
vented,  in  this  case,  their  completion ; 
though  their  unfinished  condition,  to 
(ax  from  exciting  our  regret,  aflfords 
a  satisfactory  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating the  skill  of  the  Egyptian 
draughtsmen. 

The  beautiful  groups  at  the  base  of 
the  neit  staircase  were  taken  away  by 
M.  Champollion.  The  subjects  in 
the  succeeding  passages  refer  mostly 
to  the  liturgies,  or  ceremonies  per- 
formed to  the  deceased  monarch. 
In  the  square  chamber  beyond  t/iem 
the  king  is  seen  in  the  presence  of  the 
deities  Athor,  Horus,  Anubis,  Isis, 
Osiris,  Nofri-Atmoo,  and  Pthah. 

The  grand  hall  contains  nunserous 
subjects,  among  wlitch  are  a  series  of 
mummies,  rach  in  its  own  repository, 
whose  folding-doors  are  thrown  open ; 
and  it  is  probable  t/iat  ail  the  parts  o( 
theee  catacombs  refer  to  diflTerent 
states,  through  which  the  deceased 
passed,  and  the  various  mansions  of 
Hades  or  AmentL  The  represent*- 
tions  of  the  door-valves  at  their  en- 
trance tend  to  confinn  this  opinion  ; 
while  many  of  the  sculptures  seem  to 
relate  to  the  life  and  actiooa  of  the  de- 


ceased, and  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptian  rites. 

In  the  side  chambera are soom  niTa- 
terious  ceremonies  connected  with 
fire,  and  vaiious  other  subjects  ;  and 
the  transverse  vaulted  part  of  the  great 
hall,  or  saloon  of  the  sarcophagus,  or- 
namented with  a  profuaioa  of  aeiilp* 
ture,  is  a  termination  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  this  grand  sepulchral  monu- 
ment. In  the  chamber  on  th«  left, 
with  the  broad  bench,  are  variooa 
subjecto;  some  of  whictw  especially 
those  appearing  to  repre^nt  human 
sacrifices,  may  refer  to  the  initiation 
into  the  higher  mysteries,  by  the  su|»> 
posed  death  and  regeneiation  of  the 
Neophyte. 

No.  II.,  called  Brmct*8»  or  lAe  ffmr* 
pet's  Tumbt  is,  from  the  nature,  though 
not  from  the  eiecution,  of  Uie  sub* 
jects,  of  far  greater  interest  than  the 
last  nHfntion«d.  Th9  monarch,  whoa« 
name  here  occurs,  is  Kemeses  III., 
but  that  of  his  father  and  predecessor 
is  traced  beneath  the  ovals  of  Re- 
meses,  who  appropriated  and  com- 
pleted the  subjecu  on  iu  walla. 

The  line  of  direction  in  this  cata- 
comb, aAcr  the  first  ISO  feet,  ia 
interrupted  by  the  ricinity  of  the 
adjoining  tomb,  and  makes  in  conset* 
quence  a  slight  deviation  to  the  right, 
of  13  feet,  when  it  resumes  the  same 
direction  again  for  other  975,  which 
give  it  a  toul  length  of  405  feet. 

Iu  plan  diflTera  from  that  of  Na 
17,  and  the  rapidity  of  iu  descent  ia 
considerably  less,  being  perpendicu- 
larly only  31  feet. 

The  moia  interesting  part  is  unques- 
tionably the  series  of  small  chambera 
in  the  two  fira  passages,  since  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  style 
of  the  fumitura  and  arms,  and  conae- 
quently  on  the  mannera  and  customa 
of  tlie  Egyptians. 

In  the  first  to  the  left  (entering^  is 
tlie  kitdien,  where  the  principal 
groups,  tiKiugh  much  defaced,  may 
yet  be  recognised.  Some  are  engaged 
in  sUughtering  oieo,  and  cutting  op 
a  5 
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•a  a  tripod  -^-actd  ow  a  «ood  £;«  ; 


C,p«i 


I  iss  l«cc — a  pnctaiee 

t^»^s««t  the  EaaL 

<tau{   lor  the 

kitctei  ta  a  ur{«  aovtar;  aEUCfacr 
apparvndj  ncaoBS  uac  ncac;  and  a 
fmAtu  fosprDdcd  by  rupcs  nniaiaf 
in  nags  fwcm^d  to  tbc  rool^  s 
niico  frook  taa  gfotind^  to  gmrd 
against  tfac  intnnion  of  ratt  and  ocljcr 
dcprndatOTk  On  the  oppoota  «de« 
in  tlie  npprr  line,  two  men  kaend  a 
nbfUnceviib  tfadr  feet;  ochcrscook 
meat,  pMtrr,  and  broth,  ptobmbij  of 
lentils,  which  6il  some  baskets  boide 
tbem;  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
lower  line,  sufficient  remains  to  show 
that  others  are  engaged  in  di  awing 
off,  bf  means  of  sjpboos,  a  liqoid 
from  vases  before  tbem.  On  the  end 
wall  is  the  process  of  making  bread  ; 
but  tiic  dot  gb  is  kneaded  by  the 
band,  and  not,  as  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  %aj,  by  the  feet;  and  smail 
black  seeds  ^  probably  the  kahbeM- 
»6da  still  use«J  in  figjpt)  being 
eprinkled  on  the  sutface  of  the  cakes, 
t\wy  are  carried  on  a  wooden  pallet  to 
the  oven. 

In  the  opposite  chamber  are  several 
boats,  with  square  chequered  sails, 
some  having  spacious  cabins,  and 
others  only  a  scat  near  the  mast. 
They  are  richly  painted,  and  loaded 
with  ornaments;  and  those  in  the 
lower  lines  liave  the  mast  and  yard 
lowered  over  the  cabin. 

The  succeeding  room,  on  the  right 
hand,  contains  the  various  arms  and 
warlike  implements  of  the  Egyptians; 
among  which  are  knives,  quilted 
helmets,  spears,  yatakan*  or  daggers, 
quivers,  bows,  arrows,  falchions, 
costs-of-mail,  ilarts,  clubs,  and  stan- 
dards. On  either  side  of  the  door  is 
a  black  cow  with  the  head-dress  of 
Atlior,  one  accompanied  by  hiero- 
glyphics signifying  the  north,  the 
other  by  those  of  the  south ;  probably 
inlltnaiing  that  these  are  the  arms  of 


toTsmnl 
iafrwafikea 
tbe  «aij  EgvptaoB  wcne  ncqiiniitffd 
with  dhe  OK  of  irao.  TVc  next 
<&n«berhas<&Mfsof  tfaemorttWjtanf 
fora.  covered  wfeh  rich  drapery* 
fau!^  oraaacotBd.  and  rrincing  ad- 
mirable taste ;  not  can  any  one.  «fao 
sees  tbe  bcaatj  of  Egyptian  fur- 
niture, refijse  for  one  moment  his 
aMent  to  the  fact,  that  thb  people 
were  gready  advanoed  in  tbe  aits  of 
dviisazioa  and  the  comfaets  of  do- 
mestic life.  Sofin*  couches,  vases  of 
porcelain  and  pottery,  copper  utensils^ 
caldrons,  rare  woocb,  printed  stuffs 
leopard  skins,  baskets  of  a  rcry  neat 
and  graceful  shap^  and  basins  and 
ewer«,  whose  designs  vie  with  tbe 
pioductlons  of  the  cabinet-maker, 
complete  the  interesting  series  of 
these  frescoes. 

Tbe  neit  contains  agricultural 
scenes,  in  which  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  passin;;  through  tlie  canals, 
sowing  and  reaping  wheat,  and  a 
grain,  which  fiom  its  height  and 
round  head  appears  to  be  tlie  dbora  or 
sorghum,  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  the 
country,  are  represented.  But  how- 
ever successful  tlie  Egyptians  may 
have  been  in  seizing  the  character 
of  aiiiouils  they  fail^  in  tlie  art  of 
drawing  trees  and  flowers,  and  their 
coloured  plants  would  perplex  the 
most  profound  botanist  equally  with 
the  fanciful  productions  of  an  Arabic 
herbarium.  That  which  follows  con- 
tains diflerent  forms  of  the  god  Osiris, 
having  various  attributes. 

The  second  chamber,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  merely  oflers  emblems 
and  deities.  In  the  next  are  birds 
and  some  productions  of  Egypt,  as 
geese  and  quails,  eggs,  pomegranates, 
grapes,  with  other  fruits  and  herbs, 
among  which  last  is  the  ghulga,  or 
PeripToca  secamone  of  Linnaeus,  still 
common  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and 
resembling  in  form  the  ivy,  which  is 
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unknown  in  the  country.  The 
figures  in  the  lower  line  are  of  the 
god  Nilut. 

In  tlie  succeeding  chamber  arc 
rudden  and  sacied  embleina;  and 
the  principal  figures  in  the  last  are 
two  harpers  playing  on  instruments 
of  not  inelegant  form  before  the  god 
Ao,  or  Hercules.  From  these  (he 
tomb  received  its  name.  One  (if  not 
both)  of  tlie  minstrels  \%  blind. 

Each  of  these  small  apartments  has 
a  pity  now  clo^,  where  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  king's  household  were  buried; 
in  which  case  the  subjects  on  tlie 
walls  refer  to  the  station  ihejr  held  ; 
as,  the  chief  cook,  the  superintendent 
of  the  rojal  boats,  the  armour- 
l>carer,  the  stewards  of  tlie  house- 
hold, and  of  the  roj'al  demesne,  the 
priest  of  the  king,  the  gardener, 
hieraphoros,  and  min%treL 

The  sulijtrcts  in  tlie  fiist  passage, 
a(\er  the  recess  to  the  right,  are 
similar  to  those  of  Na  17.,  and  are 
supposed  to  relate  to  tlie  descent  to 
Ameiiti ;  but  the  figure  of  Truth,  and 
the  otlier  groups  in  connection  with 
tiiat  part  of  tliem,  are  placed  in  a 
square  niche.  The  character  of  the 
four  people,  in  the  first  hall,  differs 
slightly  from  tl>ose  of  the  former 
tomb;  four  blacks,  cUd  in  African 
dresses,  being  substitutt^  instead  of 
the  Egyptians,  though  tlie  same  name, 
Hult  is  introduced  before  them. 

Beyond  tlie  grand  hall  of  the  sar- 
C0(ihagu«   are   three   successive    pas-  i 
sages,  in  the  last  of  which  are  benches 
intended  apparvnlly  for  the  same  pur* 
po««  as  those  of  tlie  lateral  chamber 
in  No.  17.,  to  which  they  are  greatly 
inferior  in  point  of  taae.     'l*he  large  , 
granite    sarcophagus    was    removed 
hence  by    Blr.  Salt.     Tliis  tomb   is 
much  defaced,  and  the  nature  of  the  i 
rock  was  unfarourable  for  sculpture.  | 
It  was  one  of  those  open  during  the  ' 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  9.  was  called  by  the  Romans 
tlie  tomb  of  A^nnaoii,  probelily  from 
its  being  the  hand«o«iiest  then  open ;  ' 
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though  the  title  of  Miamim  giTen  to 
Remeses  V.,  the  occupant  of  this 
catacomb,  in  common  with  maDy 
other  of  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  led 
to  this  error.  It  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  Greek  aind  Roman 
visiters,  who  ezpreeaed  their  sattt* 
faction  by  tr  votof,  and  inaoiptiont 
of  vaiious  lengths,  and  who  generally 
agree  that  having  <*examiMd  tbcet 
tjfrimptM**  or  tunnels,  that  of  Mem- 
noil  had  the  greatest  claim  upon  thdr 
admiration;  tliough  one  morose  old 
gentleman,  of  tlie  name  of  Epi- 
phanius,  declares  he  saw  nothing  to 
admit e  "but  the  aone,"  meaning  the 
sarcophagus,  near  which  he  wrote 
his  laconic  and  ill-natured  remark  t 
*'  Evi^oKior  lorofnioa  ov8«r  <•  tAav- 
tiaoa  i|  Mi|  rev  Xi^ok*'  In  the  second 
passage,  on  tlie  left  going  in,  it  a 
longer  insaiption  of  an  Attienian, 
tlie  DadmehuM  of  tlie  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  who  visited  Tliebes  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  Tliis  was  about 
sixty  years  before  they  were  abolished 
by  Theodosiiis,  after  having  existed 
for  nearly  1 800  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  also  curious,  from  the  writer's 
saying  that  he  visited  tlie  evpcyyvt 
"  a  long  time  «Aer  the  ditine  Plato.** 

The  total  length  of  tliis  tomb  b 
SA2  feet,  with  the  entrance  passage, 
the  perpendicular  depth  below  the 
surface  S4  feet  6  inches;  and  in 
this  giadtial  descent,  and  tlie  regu* 
larity  uf  the  chambeis  and  passages, 
consists  the  chief  l)cauty  of  its  plan. 
'Hie  general  bright  of  the  first  pas- 
sages is  1 2  and  1  ;i  feet,  about  twa 
more  than  that  of  No.  II.,  and  three 
more  tlian  that  of  No.  1 7. 

The  sculptures  differ  from  those 
of  the  aliore-mentioned  tombs,  and 
the  figures  of  the  four  nations  are 
not  introduced  in  the  first  ball ;  but 
many  of  the  ceilings  present  very  in* 
teresting  astronomical  subjects. 

In  the  last  passage  before  the  hall 
of  the  sarcophagus,  the  tomb  No.  1 S. 
crosses  o^rr  the  ceiling,  at  whose  side 
an  aperture  has  been  forced  at  a  later 
epoch.  The  sarcophagus,  which  it 
a  6 
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of  granite,  hat  been  broken,  and  liet 
in  a  ruined  state  near  its  original  site. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  hall  presents 
an  astronomical  subject,  and  is  richly 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  small 
figures.  Indeed  all  the  walls  of  this 
tomb  are  loaded  with  very  minute 
details,  but  of  small  proportions. 

No.  8.  is  of  king  Pthahmen,  the 
son  of  Remeses  II.  On  the  left  side, 
entering  the  passage,  is  a  group,  of 
Tery  superior  sculpture,  representing 
the  king  and  the  god  ELa. 

The  style  of  this  tomb  resembles  that 
of  No.  17.,  and  others  of  tliat  epoch ; 
and  in  the  first  ImU  are  figures  of  tlie 
four  nations.  The  descent  is  very 
rapid,  which,  as  usual,  takes  off*  from 
that  elegance  so  much  admired  in 
No.  9. ;  and  the  sculptures,  executed 
in  intaglio  on  the  stucco,  have  suf- 
fered much  from  the  damp  occasioned 
by  the  torrents,  which,  when  the  rain 
falls,  pour  into  it  with  great  violence 
from  a  ravine  near  its  month.  Its 
length,  exclusive  of  the  open  passage 
of  40  feet  in  front,  is  167  feet  to  the 
end  of  the  first  hall,  where  it  is  closed 
by  sand  and  eartli.  This  was  also 
one  of  the  seventeen  mentioned  by 
Diodorus. 

No.  6.  is  of  Remeses  VII.  The 
sculptures  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  preceding  tombs.  In  the  third 
passage  they  refer  to  tlie  generative 
principle.  The  features  of  the  king 
are  peculiar,  and  from  the  form  of 
the  nose,  so  very  unlike  that  of  the 
usual  Egyptian  face,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  sculptures  actually 
oflTer  portraits.  On  tlie  inner  wall  of 
the  last  chamber,  or  hall  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, is  a  figure  of  the  child  Har- 
pocrates,  seated  in  a  winged  globe ; 
and  from  being  beyond  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  was  the  abode  of  deatli, 
it  appears  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
idea  that  dissolution  was  followed  by 
reproduction  into  life.  The  total 
length  of  this  tomb  is  243  feet,  in- 
cluding the  outer  entrance  of  S5.  It 
was  open  during  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies. 


No.  7.,  wluch  is  oppodte  this.  Is  of 
Remeses  II.,  but  is  neariy  filled  op 
with  the  sand  washed  into  it  by  tho 
rains.  About  180  feet  of  it  were 
cleared,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Salt.  Tbb 
also  contains  Greek  inscriptions. 

No.  9.  is  a  small  but  elegant 
tomb,  218  feet  long,  including  the 
hypaelhral  passage  of  47.  The  sarco- 
phagus remains  in  its  original  ntu* 
ation,  though  broken  at  the  side,  and 
is  1 1  feet  6  inches  by  7,  and  upwards 
of  9  feet  in  height.  Tlie  bodies 
found  in  the  recesses  behind  this  hall 
seem  to  favour  the  conjecture  that 
they  were  intended,  like  those  before 
mentioned,  in  Nos.  11.  and  17.,  as 
receptacles  for  the  dead.  The  in* 
scriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seventeen  open  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  The  name  of  the  king  is 
Remeses  IV. 

In  No.  I.  are  also  Greek  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
It  is  the  catacomb  of  Remeses  IX., 
but  very  inferior  in  style  and  dimen- 
sions to  the  preceding,  being  only 
132  in  length,  including  the  exterior 
uncovered  entrance.  A  small  sarco- 
phagus is  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock, 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  covered 
with  a  lid  of  red  granite. 

No.  3.  is  unsculptured,  except  at 
the  entrance,  which  is  much  defaced. 
Its  plan  is  very  different  fiom  the 
other  tombs;  the  total  length  is 
scarcely  123  feet,  but  its  area  is 
greater  than  that  of  No.  1.  It  was 
one  of  those  open  at  an  early  period. 
The  name  is  of  Remeses  III. 

No.  4.  is  an  unfinished  tomb  of 
Remeses  VIII.  At  the  end  is  a 
large  pit  32  feet  deep,  14^  in  length, 
and  11 1  in  breadth.  It  was  also  open 
during  the  reigns  of  ihi  Ptolemies. 
I  to  toUl  length  is  307  feet  Neither 
of  these  two  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 

In  No.  13.  a  few  faint  traces  of 
sculpture  alone  remain. 

On  the  projecting  rocks,  a  few  paces 
to  the  east  of  it,  are  some  hieratic 
characters ;  and  between  this  and 
No.  14.  it  is  probable  there  may  be 
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Mioiher  tomb,  u  aUo  bttween  Nos. 
H.  and  15. 

No.  14.  U  of  kiog  PlhaluM-ptlMb, 
or  Pthahoui  Se-pthah,  who  tcctni  to 
havt  reigned  in  right  of  bis  wife,  the 
queen  Taodri ;  at  the  occun  aome- 
timet  alone,  making  oflTeringt  to  tlie 
godi,  and  tiMnetamet  in  coropenj  with 
her  husband.  This  catacomb  was 
afWrwards  appropriated  by  kiog 
Osirei  I L,  and  again  bv  his  successor, 
whose  name  is  met  with  throughout 
on  the  stucco  which  covers  part  of 
the  fonner  sculptures,  and  ta  intaglio 
on  the  granite  sarcophagus  in  the 
grand  hall.  In  the  passages  beyond 
the  suircase  the  subjects  relate  to  the 
liturgies  of  the  deceMed  monarch,  and 
in  the  side  chamber  to  the  left  is  a 
bier  auended  by  Anubis,  with  the 
rates  of  the  four  genii  beneath  it.  In 
the  6rst  grand  vaulted  hall,  below  the 
cornice  which  runs  round  the  lower 
part,  various  objects  of  Egyptian  fur- 
niture arc  represented,  as  metal  mir- 
rors, boies  and  chairs  of  very  ele- 
gant tbape,  vases,  fans,  arms,  neck- 
laces, and  numerous  insignia.  In 
the  succeeding  passages  the  subjecU 
resemble  many  of  those  in  the  un- 
finished ball  of  No.  17.  The  sculp, 
tures  are  in  intaglio ;  but  whenever 
the  name  of  the  king  appears  it  is 
merely  painti-d  on  the  stucco;  and 
thoke  in  the  second  vaulted  liall  are 
partly  in  intaglio  and  partly  in  out- 
line, but  of  a  good  style.  1  he  sarco- 
phagus has  been  broken,  and  the  lid, 
on  which  is  the  figure  of  the  king  in 
relief,  has  the  form  of  a  rojal  name 
or  oval. 

This  tomb  was  open  in  tlie  time  of 
the  Ptolemies.  lu  loul  length  is 
S6S  fret,  without  the  liyparthnd  en- 
trance, but  it  is  unfinished  ;  and  be- 
hind the  fir%t  hall  another  large  cham- 
ber %» ith  pillars  was  intended  to  have 
been  added. 

Na  15.  is  of  Osirei  II.  The  fi- 
gurvs  at  the  entrance  are  in  relief, 
and  of  very  good  style.  Beyond  thb 
passage  it  is  unfinished.  Part  of  the 
broken  sarcophagtu  lies  oo  the  other 
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side  of  the  balL  It  bears  the  i 
of  this  monarch  in  intaglio  i  and  Ms 
figure  on  the  lid,  a  fine  specimen  of 
bold  relief  in  granite,  ia  raised  nlno 
laches  above  the  surface.  This  cata- 
comb was  open  at  an  early  epoch. 
Ju  total  length  b  8S6  leet. 

Mo.  1 8.  is  uosculptured.  Itreachca 
only  to  a  distance  of  1 7S  feet,  but  baa 
several  side  cfaambert  at  the  upper 
end.  The  last  room  crosses  over 
No.  9.  It  was  probably  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romana. 

No.  10.,  adjoining  the  Harper's 
tomb,  presenu  the  name  of  Amttii« 
meses,  whose  exact  era,  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  two  queens  who  are  iotro* 
duced  in  the  inner  part  of  this  cata- 
comb, is  uncertain.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  lived  in  the  Slsl 
dynasty.  This  was  also  open  at  an 
early  period.  It  is  now  closed  after 
the  disunce  of  about  S50  feet. 

No.  16.  is  of  Remeses,  or  Rsmeeso 
I.,  the  father  of  Osirei,  and  grand- 
father of  Remeses  1 1.  ;  being  tba 
oldest  tomb  hitheito  discovered  in 
this  valley ;  and  is  among  the  num- 
ber of  tliose  opened  by  BeUooL  Tba 
sarcophagus  within  it  bears  the  sama 
name. 

No.  1 8.  is  of  Remeses  X.,  but  b 
almoAt  entirely  filled  up.  It  waa 
probably  one  of  those  open  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

No.  5.  is  nearly  closed.  lu  plan 
differs  very  widely  from  those  of  the 
other  tombs.  Neither  of  these  are 
deserving  of  a  visiu 

No.  19.  is  a  small  catacomb,  which 
presenu  the  name  of  a  prince  Reroeaes, 
or  Remesso-Mandoobo  .  .  .,  whoaa 
features  are  very  peculiar.  He  was 
a  royal  scribe  and  commander  of  tba 
troops,  and  appears  to  have  been  heir- 
apparent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
is  only  open  to  the  distance  of  about 
65  feet 

No.  20.  is  a  long  passage,  of  which 
only  170  feet  have  been  eiplored,  de- 
scending to  a  depth  of  76  feet  per- 
pendicular.    It  was  supposed  to  lead 
'  through  tba  rocks  to  the  plain  of 
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Koorneli ;  and  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
Mr.  Burton  cleared  it  to  the  above- 
mentioned  distance,  but  be  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  researches 
owing  to  the  danger  of  the  mephitic 
air,  which  eitinguislied  the  lights. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  fiom  tlie 
direction  it  takes,  to  pass  through  the 
mountain ;  nor  is  Uiu  spot  one  tiiat 
they  would  have  chosen  for  such  a 
communicRlion. 

No.  21.  is  a  small  tomb  without 
sculptuie,  and  unworthy  of  a  visit. 
Fiagmcnts  of  alabaster  vases  are  met 
with  in  one  of  the  chambers 

It  appears  tliat  those  open  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  were  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
15,  and  18,  fourteen  out  of  the 
seventeen  mentioned  by  Diodorus; 
so  tliat  the  three  others  have  been 
again  closed  since  that  epoch,  unless 
some  of  the  unsculptured  ones  may 
be  admitted  to  complete  the  number, 
which,  from  their  being  unwoilhy  of 
a  visit,  were  also  unwortliy  of  an  in- 
scription to  record  tlie  fact  of  their 
existence.  As  that  writer  says,  that 
of  the  47,  only  1 7  were  open  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  appears  that 
more  are  now  known  than  at  tliat 
period  ;  and  I  think  I  have  observed 
several  places  where  other  tombs 
might  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  valley. 

12.      THE  WESllERK  VALLEY. 

There  are  four  other  tombs  in  the 
weiiern  valley,  behind  that  containing 
these  sepulchres.  If  the  traveller  is 
pressed  for  time,  he  need  not  visit 
them ;  but  they  are  curious  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  foreign 
kings  of  the  family  of  Atinre-Bakhan. 
One  is  of  considerable  size,  but  the 
line  of  direction  varies  in  three  differ- 
ent  parts,  the  first  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  145  feet,  the  second  1 1 9,  and 
the  third  88,  being  a  total  of  352  feet 
in  length,  with  several  lateral  cham- 
bers.     The  name   is  of  Amunoph 


III.,  of  the  vocal  itmtae;  end,  con- 
sequently, it  is  the  oldest  catacomb 
hitheito  discovered  in  these  valleys^ 
except  tliat  marked  W,  2.  Towanla 
tlic  end  of  the  fiist  line  of  diiection  ia 
a  well  now  neai  ly  closed,  intended  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  tlie  nun-weter 
and  of  the  too  curious  visiter ;  and 
tliis  deviation  may  perliaps  indicate 
the  vicinity  of  another  tomb  behind 
iL 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  Talley  that 
other  of  the  oldest  royal  catacombs 
may  some  day  be  discovered,  and  it 
certainly  is  singular  that  none  liave 
been  yet  met  with  of  tlie  first  kings 
of  tlie  18th  dynasty. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  the  tombs  in  the  western 
valley,  that  they  are  of  kings  who 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  foieign 
dynasty;  the  last  of  whom  was  Amu* 
noph  III.,  who  became  one  of  the 
Theban  line,  perhaps  by  right  of 
marriage,  or  by  some  paiticular  fa- 
vour. That  in  featuies  he  was  uu« 
like  an  Egyptian  is  evident ;  his  re- 
semblance to  the  strange  kings,  v\  hose 
monuments  are  found  at  Tel  el 
Amarna  and  some  other  places,  is 
very  striking  ;  and  the  researches  of 
M.  Prisse,  at  Karnak,  seem  to  de- 
cide that  he  was  of  that  family.  The 
discovery  of  the  tombs  in  the  western 
valley  would  therefore  be  of  great 
interest ;  and  it  would  perhaps  give 
some  useful  information  respecting 
the  history  of  Egypt*  and  this  most 
cui  ious  point  in  the  succession  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

W,  2.  is  205  feet  in  length,  in- 
cluding the  entrance,  and  contains 
a  broken  sarcophagus,  and  some  bad 
fresco  painting  of  peculiarly  short 
and  graceless  proportions.  Of  tlio 
era  of  the  king  whose  name  here 
occurs,  I  have  only  been  able  to  as- 
certain tliat  he  was  prior  to  Remeses 
II.,  and  probably  by  several  reigns. 
He  appears  to  be  called  Eesa,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  Shai.  (  See  his  name  in 
p.  393.  Nos.  14,  15.) 

The  others  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 
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13.  TOMBS  or  rkiun,  avd  rktYATi 

IXOIVIOUALS. 

If  I  could  fli  on  mny  part  of  this 
▼«U  abod*  of  dcmth,  where  the  most 
ancient  tom^m   are  exdusivelj  met 
with,   I  tliould  not  besiutc  in  com- 
mencing my  notice  o(  them  in  the 
order  of  tlteir  relative  antiquity  ;  but 
at  tome  of  a  remote  epoch  are  con- 
tiuuallj  intermixed  with  thoee  of  more 
recent  date,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  precision  tlie  exact  extent  of  the 
earliest  cemeteries.    It  is  likewise  dif- 
ficult  to   determine    the    particular 
portions  set  apart  for  the  sepulture 
of  tlie  members  of  the  various  castes 
into  which  tJie  Egyptians  were  divided, 
since   those   of  the   same  class  are 
found  in  more  than  one  part  of  its 
extensive  circuiL     Some  general  no- 
tions may,  however,  be  formed  on  this 
head,  by  looking  o^ist  my  Survey  of 
Thebes,  others  mu«t  be  given  in  the 
following  pages,  wliere  I  sliall  alto 
notice  those  kings  whose  names  ap- 
pearing in  the  sculptures  fix,  in  some 
degree,  the  epoch  at   which  several 
portions  of  ihis  burial-ground   were 
consecrated  to  the  reception   of  the 
dead.     But  in  many  of  ihcm  all  clue 
to  the  determination  of  this  fact  is  en- 
tirely lost,  by  the  decay  of  the  sculp- 
tures,  or  the  fall  of  the  stucco  on 
which  they  were  painted  ;  and  what 
increases  our  regret  on  this  point,  is 
that  these  fallen  annals    from  their 
relating  to  the  most  ancient  epoch, 
were   by    fur  the  most    inteinting. 
Among  the  last  it  is  highly  probable 
that    tho«e    situated   north    of    Old 
Kooroeh  are  deserving  of  the  first 
rank,  as  well  from  the   total  disap- 
pearance of  the  stucco   which   once 
lined  their  walls,  as  from  the  state  of 
the  rock  itself,  their  situation  oppo- 
site Kamak  (tlte  main  and  ori|pnal 
psrt  of  Diospolis),  and  their  vicinity 
to  the  river.      I  must  also  ol>serve, 
tliat    many   tombs  are   occasionally 
filled  up,  or  destroyed  by  the  pea- 
sants ;  so  that  some  that  I  am  going 
to  describe  may  no  longer  be  vbibla. 


In  the  reign  of  Amunoph  I., 
king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  other 
grottoes  were  excavated  In  tba  Drmk 
Ahoo  S^ppa,  behind  the  temple  of 
Old  ^oomeh,  —  one  or  two  in  the 
Assasecf, — and  several  others  in  tbo 
▼alley  of  Dayr  el  Made^neh,  which, 
being  the  westernmost,  were  conai* 
dereti  more  peculiarly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Athor,  the  •*  president  of 
the  West;*'  who  is  frequently  tbcr* 
represented  either  receiving  the  Sun 
into  her  arms,  coming  forth  under  the 
form  of  a  cow  from  behind  the  **  Wea- 
leni  Mountain,**  or  standing  between 
the  figures  of  the  man  and  lady  of  tho 
tomb.  She  bears  her  emblems,  th« 
long  horns  and  feathers,  which  com- 
pose  lier  usual  head-dresa. 

Ttie  friable  nature  of  the  rock  in 
part  of  tliis  valley  urged  the  necessity 
of  lining  the  roofs  of  some  of  these 
grottoes  with  vaults  of  brick,  whidi, 
while  they  point  out  the  dryness  of 
a  climate  that  permits  crude-brick 
to  stand  uninjuied  through  a  period 
of  3370  years  establish  the  antiquity 
of  tl>e  invention  of  the  arch. 

These  tombs  are  generally  small ; 
sometimes  the  sculptures  are  cut  in 
the  rock  itself,  sometimes  traced  on 
tlie  stucco  tliat  covers  its  irregular 
surface,  and  some  have  only  fresco 
paintings  on  the  crude-brick  walla 
which  case  the  interior.  The  facility 
of  working  this  rock  may  have  in« 
duced  them  to  select  it  for  the  tomba 
of  those  who  objected  to  more  expen- 
sive excavations ;  and  it  is  reasonablo 
to  suppose,  that  being  in  the  habit  of 
constructing  tlieir  houses  with  brick 
vaults  they  would  employ  a  similar 
covering  to  the  chambers  of  the  dead  i 
especially  when  they  required  the  pro- 
tection of  a  roof  againa  the  crumb* 
ling  of  the  soft  argillaceous  stratum, 
in  which  the^  have  been  eicavated, 
and  which  forma  the  base  of  tho 
limestone  mounuins  of  Thebes 

In   the  succeeding    reigns  of  tbo 

Thothmes  and  Amunophs  the  hill  of 

:  Abd  el  ICoomeh,  KoomeC  If  urracv, 

'  and  part  of  Drab  Aboo  Neggi»  were 
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vii:^  tfaor  wivci  mad  fcrMpirt,  ««?*  i»- 
irrnd  aa  tbc  pes  of  tboK  cjcgaot  cm- 
laeosbs  vSmk  varied  aad  ioumtin^ 
acv!pC0m  ddigfat  tbc  actiqoarT,  aad 


boa  aftrr  a  U|Me  of  note  dm  SOOO 
JCV&  Here  uiauuqs  and  cmtonw, 
bnuirical  eicsiU  aztd  rriigioia  cere- 

IBOnUSf  MCID  to   CMMIJ  OS  DOCK  fO   ibo 

iodctj  of  tbo«c  to  «boa  tfacy  refer, 
aad  wwccnablcd  to  rtudy  tbeamuse- 
mcou  aod  occopatioos  of  tbe  ancient 
JEgypf iaos,  aZnost  at  iboogfa  ve  vcrc 
cpcctatora  of  the  weocs  rcpmentcd 
io  the  aculptom. 

In  the  time  of  Oairci  and  bis  son, 
other  tonbs  were  opened  beneath 
these  hills,  io  tbe  vidnitj  of  the  pa- 
lace of  the  second  Benscsesy  and  oo 
the  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  Assa. 
seef.  And  in  the  carlj  part  of  the 
latter  reign,  some  of  those  belonging 
to  tbe  priestly  order,  amidst  the 
crude-brick  pyramids  at  tbe  western 
eitremity  of  Diah  AbrH>  Negga,  in- 
creased the  namber  of  the  larger  se- 
pulchres. Others  bear  the  name  of 
Pthahmen,  his  son  and  successor ;  in 
one  of  which,  baring  an  outer  area, 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  colossal 
figures  of  the  lord  and  lady  of  the 
tomb  are  majestically  seated  in  the 
first  chamber.  But  tli«  most  inte- 
resting objects  on  this  part  of  the  hill 
are  the  crude-brick  pyramids  them- 
scltes,  as  well  from  tlie  sute  of  (heir 
preservation,  as  from  ibe  existence  of 
the  arehe$  which  form  the  roofs  of 
their  central  chambers;  nor,  judging 
from  the  style  of  tbe  frescoes,  can  we 
venture  to  assign  to  them  a  date  pos- 
terior to  the  tliird  Remeses,  or  about 
M,c.  I'iSa 

From  the  above  statement  alone  it 
is  evident  that  these  districts  cannot 
lie  clawed  under  particular  reigns; 
but  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  ap- 
propriation  of  certain  paits  of  the 
Tbeban  cemetery  to  peculiar  castes,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  those  places 
where  the  compact  nature  of  the  rock 
was  best  suited  for  large  excavations, 


.  TtrrTfTTTtiinf  ikf  piififiB^i  wimmHj 
met  with,  wUc  tboae  of  tfce  inferior 
daases  are  to  be  looked  §ar,  ciriier 
in  the  plain  liinith.  or  in  tfce  Icm 
solid  parta  of  tbe  adljaccnt  hilla. 

'  remarkable^  wbick  dale    aftv   this 

.  epoch,  are  those  ra  the  Aamaec^  ami 

'  behind  tbe  palacn  of  Bcmexa  IL, 

cxecoted  during  tbe  period  of  tfan 

86lh  dynatty,  in  tbe  aevcnth  ccntiiry 

before  oor  era.     Their  plans,  though 

I  very  diocieut  from  those  of  the  ocfacr 

Tbcfaan  tombs,  bear  a  general  rcaem- 

r  blance  to  each  other;  and  they  at e 

'  not  leas  remarkable  for  their  extent, 

t  than  fur  tbe  profusion  and  detail  of 

their  ornamental  sculptore^ 

Tbe  smallest,  which  are  those  be- 
hind the  palace  of  Rcmeaes»  com- 
mence with  an  oalcr  court,  decorated 
by  a  peristyle  of  pilUrs.  To  thb 
succeeds  an  arched  entrance  to  the 
tomb  itKlf,  which  consists  of  a  long 
liall,  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
four  pillars,  and  anotlier  of  smaller 
dimensions  beyond  it,  with  four 
pillars  in  the  centre.  Tbe  largest 
of  them,  and  indeed  of  all  the  sepul- 
chres of  Thebes,  are  tliose  in  the 
Aisaseef,  one  of  which  (R.  in  the 
Survey)  far  exceeds  in  extent  anyone 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  Its  outer 
court  or  area,  is  103  feet  by  76,  with 
a  flight  of  steps  descending  to  its 
centre  from  the  entrance,  which  lies 
between  two  massive  crude-brick 
walls,  once  supporting  an  arched 
gateway.  The  inner  door,  cut  like 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  tomb  in  the  limestone 
rock,  leads  to  a  second  court,  53  feet 
by  67,  with  a  peristyle  of  pillars  on 
either  side,  behind  which  are  two 
closed  corridors.  That  on  the  west 
contains  a  pit  and  one  small  square 
room,  and  the  opposite  one  has  a  si- 
mil.ir  chamber,  which  leads  to  a  nar- 
row passage,  once  closed  in  two 
places  by  masonry,  and  evidently 
used  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

Continuing  through  the  second 
area,  you  arrive  at  a  porch,  whose 
arched  summit,  hollowed  out  of  the 
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rock,  hat  ttie  light  form  of  a  tmall 
•cginent  of  a  ctrcU;  and  from  tha 
iurfaca  of  the  inner  wall  project  the 
cornice  and  mouldings  of  an  elegant 
doorway. 

This  opens  on  the  first  hall,  53  feet 
by  37,  once  supported  by  a  double 
line  of  four  pillars,  dividing  the  nave 
(if  I  may  «o  call  it)  from  the  aisles, 
with  ttalf  pillars  as  usual  attached  to 
the  end  walls.  Another  ornamented 
doorway  leads  to  the  si*cood  hall,  39 
feet  square,  with  two  pillars  in  each 
row,  ditpoted  as  in  the  former.  Pass* 
ing  through  another  door,  you  arriTe 
at  a  small  chamber,  81  feet  by  19,  at 
whose  end  wall  is  a  niche,  formed  of 
a  series  of  jambs,  receding  succes- 
sitely  to  its  centre.  Here  terminates 
the  first  line  of  direction.  A  square 
room  lies  on  the  lef^  (entering),  and 
on  the  right  another  succession  of 
passages,  or  narrow  af^rtments,  leads 
to  two  flights  of  steps,  immediately 
hifart  which  is  another  daw  on  the 
right*  Brjfcmd  these  is  another  pas- 
sage, and  a  room  containing  a  pit  45 
feet  deep,  which  opens  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  drpth  on  a  lateral  chamber. 

A  third  line  of  direction,  at  right 
angles  with  the  former,  turns  to  the 
right,  and  terminates  in  a  room,  at 
whose  upper  end  is  a  tqusrcd  pedestal. 

Returning  through  this  range  of 
psstages,  and  re -ascending  the  two 
staircases,  the  door  above  alluded  to 
presenu  itself  on  the  left  lian  J.  You 
shortly  arrive  at  a  pit  (opening  on 
another  set  of  rooms,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  upper  ground  plan),  and 
after  parting  it,  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  long  passages,  arrests  the 
attention  ofthe  curious  visiter.  A  t  each 
angle  is  tite  figure  of  one  of  the  eight 
following  gofklesses  •  —  Neiih,  SAt^, 
Isis,  Nrphthys,  Netpe,  Justice,  Srik, 
and  Athor,  who,  standing  with  out- 
spread arms,  preside  over  and  protect 
tlie  sacred  enclosure,  to  which  they 
front  and  are  attached. 

Eloen  niches,  in  six  of  which  are 
small  figures  of  different  deities, 
occur  at  intervals  oa  the  tidt  walls* 
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and  the  summit  U  crowned  by  a 
friese  of  hieroglyphics.  Three  chaoi* 
bers  lie  behii^  this  square,  and  tiM 
passage  which  soes  round  It  dkieswif 
on  that  side,aiid  r^na,  by  an oaecMl- 
ing  talus  on  the  next,  tlie  level  of  iba 
front.  A  short  distance  further  tar* 
minates  this  part  of  the  tomb ;  but  tha 
above-mentioned  pit  communicatct 
with  a  subterranean  pasaaga  opening 
on  a  vaulted  chamber,  ftom  whose 
upper  extremity  another  pit  leads, 
dowutcartU,  to  a  second,  and,  ulti- 
mately, through  the  ceiling  of  tha 
last,  mpwardSf  to  a  third  apartment, 
coming  immediately  below  the  centra 
of  the  square  above  noticed*  It  has 
one  central  niclie,  and  seven  on  either 
side,  the  whole  loaded  with  liierogly- 
phjcal  sculptures,  which  cover  tba 
walls  in  every  part  of  this  extenaiva 
tomb. 

But  to  give  an  idea  of  its  length, 
and  consequently  of  the  profusion  of 
its  ornamental  details,  1  shall  briefly 
state  the  toul  extent  of  each  series  oif 
the  passages,  both  in  tlie  upper  and 
under  pert  of  the  excavation*  From 
tlie  entrance  of  the  outer  area  to  tlie 
first  deviation  from  the  original  right 
line  is  S'/O  feet.  The  toul  of  the 
next  range  of  passages  to  the  chamber 
of  the  great  pit  is  177  feeL  Tha 
third  passage,  at  right  angles,  to  this 
last,  is  60  firet ;  tliat  passing  over  the 
second  pit  is  l){5 ;  and  adding  to  these 
thi  ee  of  (he  sides  of  the  isolated  square, 
the  toul  is  868  feet,  independent  of 
the  lateral  chambers. 

The  area  of  the  actual  excavation  is 
92,217  square  feet,  and  with  the 
chambers  of  ihe  pits,  93,809 ;  though 
from  the  nature  of  iu  plan,  the 
giound  it  occupies  is  nearly  one  acre 
and  a  quarter ;  an  immoderate  space 
for  the  sepulchre  of  one  individual, 
even  allowmg  tliat  the  members  of  his 
family  shared  a  portion  of  iu  extent 

He  was  a  distinguished  functionary 
of  the  priestly  order,  and  poasessed 
apparently  unusual  aflluence  and 
consequence,  sinca  tba  granite  gate* 
way,  added  by  hit  order  to  tba  small 
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temple  of  Medc^net  Hiboo,  bctrt 
the  name  of  Petamunap  alone,  amidtt 
buildings  on  which  kings  were  proud 
to  intriibe  their  own.  In  one  of  the 
side  chambers  of  this  tomb  is  the 
ritjal  namef  whidi  may  possibly  be  of 
king  Horus  of  the  eightceuth  d}- 
nastj.  If  so,  this  wealtliy  priest 
lived  in  the  reign  of  that  Pharaoh ; 
but  the  style  of  the  sculptures  would 
ratlier  confine  his  era  to  tlie  later 
period  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 

The  wealth  of  piivate  individuals 
who  lived  under  tliis  dynasty,  and 
immediately  before  tlie  Peistan  inva- 
sion, was  very  great ;  nor  can  any  one, 
on  visiting  these  tombs,  doubt  a  fact 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  other  authors,  who 
state  that  Egypt  was  most  flourishing 
about  the  reign  of  Aroasis. 

But  though  the  labour  and  expense 
incurred  in  finishing  tlicm  far  exceed 
those  of  any  otlier  epoch,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculptures  charged  uitli 
ornament  and  frett«>d  with  the  must 
minute  details,  is  far  inferior  to  that 
in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  wlien  freedom  of 
drawing  was  united  with  simplicity 
of  efiVct.  And  the  style  of  the  sub- 
jects in  the  catacombs  of  this  last- 
mentiuned  era  excite  our  admit ation, 
no  le^s  than  the  skill  of  the  artists 
who  dc'si;»ncd  them  ;  while  few  of 
those  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  can 
l>c  regarded  with  a  similar  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  by  tlie  eye  of  an  Egyp- 
tian antiquary.  One,  however,  of 
these  tombs,  bearing  the  name  of  an 
individual  who  lived  under  the  secofid 
Psamoticus,  deserves  to  be  excepte<l, 
as  the  subjects  there  represented  tend 
to  throw  considernble  light  on  tlie 
manners  and  customs,  the  trades  and 
employments,  of  the  Egyptians ;  nor 
can  I  omit  the  mention  of  some  ele- 
gant and  highly-finislied  sculptures  in 
the  aica  of  the  tomb  immediately 
behind  that  of  Petamunap,  which  I 
fortunately  saved  from  being  broken 
up  for  lime,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Turkish  miners. 


Tombi  ofKoonui  JfiorrMc— In  B»- 
ticlng  the  most  iottrettiog  of  the  other 
catacombs  of  Thcbca,  I  abAll  cooi* 
mence  with  those  of  Koormtt  Mmrrmmg 
wheie  ■  few  have  ercaped  the  ravages 
of  Ume,  and  the  still  more  banafnl 
injuries  of  human  bands.  Finding 
scarcely  any  already  open  which  pre- 
sented sculpture  wortliy  of  a  visi^  or 
which  threw  any  light  on  the  era  of 
their  execution,  I  bad  sereral  un- 
covered (during  my.  visit  in  1827)  in 
hopes  of  satisfying  my  curioaity, 
which,  except  in  one  instance,  was  but 
badly  repaid.  I  theie  found  the  name 
of  king  Amun-Toonh,  the  cotem- 
porary  of  Anmnoph  III.  Tliough 
his  nomen  and  prenomen  had,  as 
usual,  been  carefully  erased,  yet, 
fiom  some  of  tlie  subordinate  parts  of 
the  various  subjects  which  cover  its 
walls,  where  the  erasure  had  been 
partially  or  entirely  overlooked,  I  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  to  whom  the 
ovals  belonged,  and  consequently  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  interesting  cata- 
comb. 

The  king  is  there  seated  on  his 
throne,  within  a  richly  ornamented  ca- 
ncpy,  attended  by  a  fun-bearer,  who 
also  holds  his  sceptre.  A  procession 
advances  in  four  lines  towards  the 
presence  of  the  Piiaraoh.  Tlie  lower 
division  consists  of  Egyptians  of  the 
sacerdotal  and  military  classes,  some 
ladies  of  consequence,  and  young 
people  bringing  bouquets  and  boughs 
of  trees,  lliey  have  just  entered  the 
gates  of  the  royal  court,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  scribe,  and  others  of  the 
priestly  order,  who  do  obeisance  be- 
fore the  deputy  of  his  majesty,  as  he 
stands  to  receive  them.  This  oflScer 
appears  to  have  been  the  person  of 
the  tomb,  and  it  is  rcmaikable  that  be 
is  styled  "  Royal  Son,"  and  "  Prince 
of  Cush,**  or  Ethiopia.  In  tlie  second 
line  black  *<  chiefs  of  Cush**  bring 
presents  of  gold  rings,  copper,  skins, 
fans  or  umbrellas  of  feather-work, 
and  an  ox,  bearing  on  its  horns  an 
artificial  garden  and  a  lake  of  fisli. 
Having  pUced  tlieir  offerings,  they 
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prostrate  tbcmiclvet  befort  tbt  Egyp- 
tian monarch.  A  continuation  ofUictc 
pretenu  followi  in  tlie  third  line, 
where,  betidet  rings  of  gold,  and 
bags  of  precious  stones  or  gold  dust, 
are  the  camelcopard,  panthers*  skins, 
and  long.homed  cattle,  wliose  heads 
are  strangely  ornamented  with  the 
liands  and  heads  of  negroes. 

In  the  upper  line,  the  queen  of  the 
same  people  arrives  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  oien,  and  otershadowed  by  an 
wmbrdla,  accompanied  by  her  atten- 
dants, some  of  whom  bear  presents  of 
gold.  She  alights,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  principal  perMns  of  her 
suite,  and  advances  to  the  piesenceof 
the  king  ;  but  whether  this  refers  to 
any  maniage  tliat  was  contracted 
between  the  Egyptian  monarch  and  a 
princess  of  Ethiopia,  or  merely  to  the 
annual  tribute  paid  by  that  people,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  decide.  Among 
the  diflerent  presents  are  a  chariot, 
shields  covered  with  bulU*hides  bound 
with  meUl  borders  and  studded  with 
pins,  chairs,  couches,  licadstooK  snd 
other  objects.  The  dresses  of  tiie  ne- 
groes differ  in  tlie  upper  line  from  thote 
below,  the  latter  luiving  partly  the 
costume  of  the  Egyptians,  with  the 
plaited  hair  of  their  national  liead- 
dress;  but  tlKMe  who  follow  the  car  uf 
the  piincess  are  clod  in  tkins,  whose 
prryecting  tail,  i%hile  it  heightens  tiie 
cancature  the  artist  doubtlcM  intended 
to  indulge  in,  proves  them  to  be 
persons  of  an  inferior  itaiion,  who 
were  probably  brought  as  slaves  to  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  B«liind  the%e 
are  women  of  the  same  nation,  bear, 
ing  their  children  in  a  kind  of  basket 
suspended  to  thirir  back. 

Ethiopian  and  Negro  staves  were 
common  in  Egypt  from  a  very  remote 
time,  long  before  tl»e  era  of  Amu- 
noph  111.;  and  it  \%  highly  probable 
that  a  tribute,  as  well  of  slaves  as  o( 
gold,  ivory,  ebony,  wild  animals 
skins,  and  otiier  productions  of  the 
South,  was  continually  eiacted  from 
the  land  of  Cush.  Indeed  it  seems 
tluU  the  captives  of  their  ooitbcni 
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wan  were  also  doomed  to  a  similar 
fate,  and  that,  like  the  senri  or  senrati 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  priaoncra  of 
some  nations  of  modem  as  well  as 
ancient  times,  they  purchased  tbeir 
lives  by  the  sacrifice  o€  fraedom. 

Many  other  interesting  subjecta 
cover  the  walla  of  thia  Umib,  which 
throw  much  light  on  tha  customs  of 
the  Egyptians ;  but  I  fear  it  has  been 
lately  destroyed. 

In  another  catacomb,  unfottunately 
much  ruined,  is  a  spirited  chase,  id 
which  various  animals  of  the  desert 
are  admirably  designed.  The  foi, 
hare,  gsselle,  ibei,  eiiel  (Antelope 
oryx),  ostrich,  and  wild  oi  fly  before 
the  hounds ;  and  the  porcupine  and 
hyena  retire  to  the  high«T  paitof  the 
mountains.  Tlie  female  hyssna  alooa 
remains,  and  rises  to  defend  her 
young ;  but  most  of  the  dogs  ar« 
represented  in  pursuit  of  the  gaxelles, 
or  in  the  act  of  seising  those  they 
luive  overtaken  in  the  plain.  The 
chssseur  follows,  and  discharges  hit 
ajrowt  among  tliem  as  they  fly.  Tha 
arrows  are  very  light,  being  mada 
of  rved,  featliered,  and  tipped  with 
stone. 

In  observing  the  acruiacy  with 
which  the  general  forms  and  charac- 
ters of  tlictr  animals  are  drawn,  one 
cannot  but  feel  surprised  tliat  tha 
Egyptians  should  have  had  so  im- 
perfect a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
representing  the  trees  and  fluwers  of 
tlieir  country,  which,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  the  lotus,  palm,  and  dom, 
can  scarcely  ever  be  identified ;  unless 
tlie  fruit,  a«  in  the  potnegianate  and 
sycamore,  is  present  to  assist  us. 

1\>mh$  of  SAcAA  Ahd  el  XoormA.— 
Tk*  imo»i  mwmeroms  ttnd  inlermiimf 
grcitott  are  those  in  the  hill  of  Shekk 
Ahd  el  Koormdkt  behind  the  Memno- 
nium ;  but  as  a  detailed  account  of 
tlieir  sculpture  would  extend  be)-ond 
the  proposed  limiu  of  my  desoiptioa 
of  Thebes,  I  can  only  notice  briefly 
the  principal  subjects  of  those  most 
worthy  of  a  eisit.  The  noat  inter- 
esting are  Noa.    1.  8.  5.  11.  14.  16. 
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a  n.  CL  !^  12.  r-  1^ 


if 
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^edir*  aim    «  -zis  'iMii«:iiuBL  if  Sm     zjon  «f 

s«  TincKy   v-^K.  «^  ^ik  sc«  xf     vm  a 
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la  S'x  f.  'ttirv  cirsKiS,-  arc  ixigw 
cf  vcmts  ^Tarvry  cr  ^lijyis^  oc  dtc 
barp,  di*  4ooftf«*  prpe,  aad  Irr«>,  ac- 
CBwsymieii  br  dbarS^aen.  Vanooi 
edTcr.Sjp    are  prui^tjd   to  !=«   de- 

tr^  -"aT-is,  ^-*wa«  ri*  ceacl.  t-ji  i-»i 

ly^rSe  »:ir.  Vjerr  te>n-  la  a--aJ«tr 
omp^rtrnw-l,  a  pntti  p:'-n  a  '.!<2u>J 
iT,u>  CMy%j  pUcH  ai  a  lofty  »ti:;d, 
ar.d  ar,c«*>cT.  »,y  oear.s  of  ihrve 
iifjiitmtf  dra««  ofT  L^«e:r  cocfenti  ir.to 
a  larger  t4t«  !>»<ow.  Sv<'C'nk  a^aia 
oec^tr  in  tli«  tonb  of  RmDein  II f^ 
in  die  Tallejr  of  th«  kings,  lo  dial 
iht%it  two  ir.ttanctrt  provfe  tbtir  in* 
verjtion  at  all  events  as  earlj  as  tl<e 
eightcrtnlii  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 
Tliey  are  fir%t  mentioned  bj  the  elder 
Hero,  of  Alexandria,  who  flouriiiied 
tinder  I'mlemj  Euergetes  II. 

No,  5.  bears  the  name  of  Remeses 
VI  I. ;  but  the  stucco,  on  which  this 
and  llie  present  subjects  are  drawn, 
has  t>ecn  placed  orer  sculpturc^i  of  an 
earlier  period;  the  tomb,  which  was 
fref|iientlj  the  case,  luving  been  sold 
to  another  perion  by  the  priesU; 
wIk),  wtien  a  family  became  extinct, 
and  no  one  remained  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  liturgies,  and  other 
claims  constantly  kept  up  by  their 
trtiflccs,  indemnified  tliemselves  by 
the  tppropriatlon  of  the  tomb,  and 


■at,  I  d 
tW    life 
aetSoQs  of  the  is£nAmai  af  tbc  ti 
txcfz/i  to  a  ccrtan  extcsc  «r  T 

cc<=7art3Kau  w'Jth  pccniaariy  reUsa 
to  T-l-Oy — v,<h  m  the  orals  of  the 
k;-.g  in  vbote  r«^  he  li»ed — the 
ritTog'jptic%  ssaiiag  hb  nsBe  and 
c^cr.  Lis  ccr.isct  asrd  occupations 
dLsic^  bn  UeizMty  witii  some  few 
ocSer  fTibj^ctv  And  tbe  fact  of  these 
beir:^  oinitted  in  soice,  aid  their  site 
left  blank,  wbiie  tbe  trades,  tbe  agri. 
ciJiunI  scenes,  and  other  of  tbe  gene- 
ral emplojmente  of  tbe  E^jpcians, 
equally  suittii  to  all,  are  already  in- 
troduoed,  strongly  confirms  this  opi- 
nion. It  was  in  tills  sute  that  tbe 
purchaser,  during  his  lifetime,  or  hb 
friends  afier  his  decease,  saw  the 
tombs  offered  for  sale  by  the  priests* 
who,  keeping  a  suflBcient  number 
always  prepared,  afforded  a  choice  of 
different  qualities,  suited  to  the  means 
and  taste  of  every  pui  chaser. 

The  numerous  subjects,  as,  for  in- 
stance, p^<zs«-blowers,  saddlers,  cur- 
riers, carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  boat- 
builders,  chanot-makers,  sculptors, 
musicians,  fowlers,  fisliermen,  hus- 
l)andmea  engaged  in  agiicultural 
occupations,  &c.,  could  not  of  course 
refer  to  one  person,  the  occupant  of 
tlie  catacomb,  it  ho,  even  to  allow  the 
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utmott  ext«Dt  of  his  office,  could  not 
bt  tuperintendcnt  of  all  iboM  dif- 
ttftni  braocbct  of  Egjrptian  art  and 
cinplojinenf.  Nor  could  the  figures 
of  Che  king,  who  •oroetimet  receives 
presents  borne  bj  Ethiopians  and 
blacks,  at  others  by  men  of  a  white 
nation,  or  a  deputation  of  Egyptians, 
relate  any  further  to  the  person  of 
the  tomb  than  as  it  showed  the  era  in 
which  he  lived.  This,  as  wvll  as  the 
above-mentioned  subjects  muu  ne- 
cessarily allude  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  people, 
and  in  thort  be  an  epitomt  nf  hnmoM 
bfi;  an  idea  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  their  constant  introduction  into 
all  the  large  tombs,  at  least  of  the 
earliest  times,  and  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties,  and  at  once 
accounting  for  the  nan>e  of  tl)e  imli- 
vidual,  and  the  scenes  imroediately 
relating  to  him,  b«ing  alone  alteied 
when  rc-occupied  by  another  perMn. 

In  No.  II.  is  an  interesting  agri. 
cultural  scene,  containing  the  differ- 
ent operations  of  reaping,  carrying, 
gleaning,  trituration  by  oieo,  win- 
nowing, and  housing. 

No.  14.  is  much  ruined,  but  re- 
roarksble  as  being  the  only  one  in 
which  a  drove  of  pigs  is  introduced. 
They  are  followed  by  a  man  holding 
a  knotted  whip  in  hit  hand,  and  would 
appear,  from  tlie  wild  plants  before 
them,  to  be  a  confirmation  of  Hero- 
dotut*s  account  of  their  employment 
to  tread-in  the  grain  aAer  the  inunda- 
tion \  which  singular  use  of  an  ani- 
mal so  little  inclined  by  its  liabits  to 
promc^fe  agricultural  objects,  has  been 
explained  by  suppoung  they  were  in. 
troduced  beforehand,  to  clear  the 
ground  of  the  roots  and  6bres  of  the 
weeds  which  the  water  of  the  Nile 
had  nourished  on  the  irrigated  soil. 
They  are  here  brought,  with  the  otlirr 
animals  of  the  farmyard,  to  be  regis, 
lervd  by  the  »crtbet ;  who,  as  usual, 
note  down  the  nunil>er  of  the  cattle 
and  possesuoos  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
they  are  divided  into  three  distinct 
lines,  composed  of  sows  with  young. 
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pigs,  and  boars.  The  figurta  of  th« 
animals  in  this  catacomb  are  eery 
characterbtifr 

Na  16.  is  a  vrf  imUnttimg  iem^ 
as  well  in  point  of  chronology,  as  in 
the  execution  of  iu  paintings.     Hera 
the  nanses  of  four  kings,  tnm   the 
third   Thothmcs  to  Arounoph  II  I. , 
inclusive,  satisfactorily    confirm  tbo 
order  of  tlieir  succession  aa  giveti  in 
the   Ahydus  tablet  and   the  lists  of 
Thebes.     In  the  inner  chamber,  tha 
inmate  of  the  tomb,  a  **  royal  scribe,** 
or   basilico-grammat,   undergoes   liia 
final  judgment,  previmis  to  admission 
into  tlie  presence  of  Osiris.      Tlien 
follows  a  long  procession,  arranged  in 
four  lines,  representing  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women,  and  the  appioach 
of  the  bari9  or  coffin,  containing  tha 
body  of  the  deceased,  drawn  on  a 
sledge  by  four  oxen.     In  the  second 
line  men  advance  with  different  in* 
si^nia  belonging  to  the  king  Amu- 
noph ;  in  the  third,  with  various  otkr* 
ings,  a  chariot,  chairv,  and  other  ob« 
jects;  and  in  the  kst  line  a  priest, 
followed  by  tlie  chief  moutners,  offici* 
ates  before  tlie  boats,  in  which  are 
seated  llie  basilico-gramroat  and  his 
sisUr.     **  Tlie  rudders,**  as  Herodo- 
tus observes,  *'  are  passed  through  the 
keel  '*  in  their  larger  boats  of  burthen, 
i%hile  those  of  smaller  site  have  ov>e 
on  either  side.     They  consist,  like  tho 
other,  of  a  species  of  Urge  paddle, 
with   a   rope  fssuned    to  tlie  upper 
end,  by  which  their  sway  on  the  cen* 
tre  of  motion  b  regulated  to  and  fVo. 
One  i4|uare  sail,  lowvrsd  at  pleaMira 
over  the  cabin,  with  a  vard  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  is  suspended  at  its  cen- 
tre to  the  summit  of  a  short  mast* 
wliich  sunds  in  the  middle,  and  is 
braced  by  suys  fsUened  to  tha  twrn 
and  aAer  part  of  the  boat. 

On  the  opposite  wall  Is  a  fowling 
and  fishing  scene  ;  and  the  dried  fish 
suspended  In  the  boat  remind  us  of 
the  observations  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  who  mention  them  as  con* 
stJtuting  a  very  considerable  article  of 
food  among  tkb  people  \  tor^  with  the 
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cicepdon  of  the  priesthood,  they  were 
at  all  timet  permitted  to  eat  those 
whidi  were  not  comprised  among  the 
■acred  animals  of  the  country.  Here 
if  also  the  performance  of  the  litur- 
gies to  the  mummies  of  the  deceased. 
Nor  do  the  frescoes  of  the  outer 
chamber  less  merit  our  attention. 
Among  the  most  interesting  is  a  party 
enteruTned  at  the  bouse  of  the  royal 
scribe,  who,  seated  with  his  mother, 
caresses  on  his  knee  the  youthful 
daughter  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he 
had  probably  been  tutor.  Women 
dance  to  the  sound  of  the  Egyptian 
guitar  in  their  presence,  or  place  be- 
fore them  vases  of  flowers  and  pre- 
cious ointment ;  and  the  guests,  seated 
on  handsome  chairs,  are  attended  by 
servants,  who  offer  them  wine  in 
« golden  goblets,**  each  having  pre- 
viously bMU  welcomed  by  the  usual 
ceremony  of  putting  sweet-scented 
ointment  on  his  head.  This  was  a 
common  custom  ;  and  in  another  of 
these  tombs  a  servant  is  represented 
bringing  the  ointment  in  a  vase,  and 
putting  it  on  tlie  heads  of  the  guests, 
as  well  OS  of  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house.  A  lotus  flower  was 
also  presented  to  them  on  their  ar- 
rival. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  a 
minstrel,  seated  cross-legged^  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  East,  plays 
on  a  harp  of  seven  strings,  accompa- 
nied by  a  guitar,  and  the  chorus  of 
a  vocal  perfbrmer,  the  words  of  whose 
song  appear  to  be  contained  in  eight 
lines  of  hieroglyphics,  which  relate  to 
Amun,  and  to  the  person  of  the  tomb, 
beginning,  « Incense,  drink-offerings, 
and  sacrifices  of  oxen,**  and  conclud- 
ing with  an  address  to  the  basil ico- 
grammat.  Beyond  these  an  ox  is 
slaughtered,  and  two  men,  having  cut 
off*  (he  head,  remove  the  skin  from 
the  leg  and  body.  Servants  carry 
away  the  joints  as  they  are  separated, 
the  head  and  right  fore-leg  being  the 
first,  the  other  legs  and  the  parts  of 
the  body  following  in  proper  succes- 
sion.    A  mendicant  receives  a  head 


from  the  charity  of  ona  of  the  miw 
vanta,  who  alio  oflTen  him  a  bottle  of 
water.  This  gift  of  the  bead  ibowt 
bow  great  a  mistake  Herodotus  baa 
made  on  the  subject,  when  he  aiyvt 
**  no  Egyptian  will  taste  the  head  of 
any  species  of  animal."  There  wcra 
no  Greeks  In  Egypt  at  the  time  this 
was  painted ;  and  the  colour  of  the 
man  (for  the  Egyptians  were  careful 
In  distinguishing  that  of  foreigners) 
is  the  same  as  usually  given  to  the  in* 
haliitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Indeed  the  head  is  always  met  with^ 
even  in  an  Egyptian  kitchen. 

On  tli«  opposite  wall  are  some  buf« 
foons  who  dance  to  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  and  other  subjects. 

In  No.  17.  is  a  very  rich  ostorf* 
ment  of  tfoses,  necklaces,  and  other 
ornamental  objects,  on  thd  innermost 
comer  to  the  right  (entering);  and 
some  scribes,  on  the  opposite  wall, 
take  account  of  the  cattle  and  posses- 
sions of  the  deceased.  A  forced 
passage  leads  to  the  adjoining  tomb, 
where,  at  one  end  of  the  front  cham- 
ber, are  several  interesting  subjects, 
as  chariot-makers,  sculptors,  cabinet- 
makers, and  various  trades;  and  at 
the  other,  two  pyramidal  towers,  with 
the  tapering  staffs  to  which  streamers 
were  usually  attached,  and  with  two 
sitting  statues  in  fiont. 

On  the  opposite  side  a  guest  ar- 
rives in  his  chariot  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  attended  by  six  running-foot- 
men, who  carry  his  sandals,  tablet,  and 
stool.  •<  He  is  very  late,**  and  those 
who  have  already  come  to  the  enter- 
tainment are  seated  in  the  room,  list- 
ening to  a  band  of  music,  composed 
of  the  harp,  guitar,  double-pipe,  lyre, 
and  tambourine,  accompanied  by  fe- 
male choristers. 

Near  21.  and  22.  are  rude  statues, 
cut  in  the  rock,  probably  very 
ancient. 

Behind  the  Christian  ruins,  close 
to  No.  23.  are  the  remains  of  a 
curious  Greek  inscription,  being  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  celebrated 
**  Athanasius,   Aichbishop  of  Alex- 
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Aodria,  to  tb«  ortbodoi*'  monks  at 
ThcbM. 

Id  No.  89.  are  tome  very  richly- 
oolourcd  TSMt  of  not  inelegant  form. 
No.  31 .  presents  some  curious  sub- 
jects, among  which  are  offerings  of 
gold  rinas,  eggs,  apes,  leopards,  ivory, 
ebony,  skins,  and  a  cameleopard,  with 
sereral  other  interesting  frescoes,  un- 
fortunately much  destroyed.  Over 
the  eggs  is  the  word  toovAi,  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  signifying  •*  f^s.** 
The  names  of  the  Pharaohs  here  are 
Tbothmes  I.  and  III.  In  Uie  inner 
room  is  a  chase,  and  the  cliaiiuC  of 
the  chasseur,  partially  presenred. 

In  No.  33.  the  chief  object  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  figure  of  a  queen,  wife 
of  Tbothmes  III.  and  motlier  of 
Amunoph  II.,  holding  her  young 
son  in  her  Up,  who  tramples  beneath 
his  feet  nine  captives  of  nations  he 
aAerwards  subdued. 

Before  the  canopy,  under  which 
they  are  seated,  aie  a  tan>bearer,  some 
female  attendants,  and  a  minstrel,  who 
recites  to  the  sound  of  a  guitar  llie 
praises  of  the  young  kin^. 

On  the  corresponding  wall  is  a 
collection  of  furniture  and  uma- 
inenul  ohjects,  with  the  figures  of 
Amunoph  II.,  his  moth«r,  and 
Thothmcs  I. 

On  the  opposite  wall,  an  offering 
of  ducks  and  other  subjecu  are  deserv. 
ing  of  notice. 

No.  34.  has  the  nsme  of  the  same 
Amunoph,  and  of  Tbothmes  I.,  his 
immediate  pri>drcessor.  It  contains 
a  curious  design  of  a  garden  end 
vineyard,  with  other  subjects.  The 
neit  tomb  to  this,  on  the  south, 
though  much  ruined,  offers  some  es- 
cellent  drawing,  particularly  in  some 
dancing  figures  to  the  \tti  (entering), 
whose  graceful  attitudes  remind  us 
rather  o(  the  Greek  than  the  Egyp- 
tian school ;  and  indeed  were  we  not 
assured  by  the  name  of  Amunoph  1 1. 
of  the  remote  period  at  which  they 
were  eiccuted,  we  might  suppo«« 
them  tbe  production  of  a  Greek 
pencil. 
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Co  the  right  hand  wall  are  i 
very  elegant  vases,  of  wliat  baa  been 
called  the  Greek  style,  but  common 
in  the  oldest  tombs  in  Thebea.  They 
are  ornamented  as  usual  witli  Arm* 
bemptiu  and  other  devices.  Indeed 
all  these  forms  of  vases,  tbe  so-called 
TutcoM  bolder,  and  many  of  tb« 
painted  omamenu  which  exist  oo 
Greek  remains,  aie  found  on  Egyp- 
tian monumenu  of  the  earliest  epoch* 
even  before  the  tExodus  of  tbe  Is- 
raelites; which  plainly  removes  all 
doubu  as  to  their  oi  iginal  invention. 
Above  these  aie  curriers,  chariot- 
makers,  and  other  artisans.  Othetsart 
employed  in  ^etighing  gold  and  silver 
rings,  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

The  Egyptian  weights  «  ere  an  en* 
tire  calf,  the  head  of  an  ox  (the  hflf 
weight)  and  small  oval  balls  (tlia 
qiuiiter  weights);  and  thry  bad  a 
very  ingenious  mode  of  preventing 
the  scale  from  sinking,  when  the  ob- 
ject they  weighed  was  taken  out,  bj 
means  of  a  ring  upon  the  beam. 

Ttie  semi-circular  knife  used  for 
cutting  leather  is  precisely  similar  to 
tliat  employed  iu  Europe  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ioT  tlie  same  purpose,  of 
which  there  are  several  in%tanccs  in 
otlier  paru  of  Tliebes ;  and  another 
point  is  here  satisfactorily  establi»hcd» 
that  the  Egyptian  chaiiuU  were  of 
wood,  and  not  of  ^rpase,  as  soma 
liave  imagined. 

Tlie  penon  of  this  catacomb  waa  a 
hi{;h.priest,  but  his  name  is  erased. 
No.  35.  la  by  far  tkt  mtoH  cartOM, 
I  I  may  say,  of  all  the  private  tombs  in 
'  Thebes,  wnce   it  throtrs  more  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  tha 
I  Egyptians  than  any  hitherto  disco- 
vered. 

In  the  outer  chamber  on  the  left 
I  hand  (entering)  is  a  grand  procession 
oi  Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs,  bcar- 
'  ing  a  tribuu  to  the  Egyptian  mooarcbt 
!  Tbothmes  III.  They  aie  arranged 
,  in  five  lines.  The  fiist  or  uppermost 
I  consists  of  biscks,  and  others  of  a  red 
I  colour,  from  the  country  of  Pouol* 
I  who  bring  ivory,  apes,  leopards,  skina. 
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Mid  dried  fruits.  Their  dren  is  shorty 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes,  who  are  represented  at  Mede6- 
net  H4boo. 

In  the  second  line  are  a  people  of 
a  light  red  hue,  with  long  black  hair 
descending  in  ringlets  orer  their 
shoulders,  but  without  beards :  their 
dress  also  consists  of  a  short  api'on, 
thrown  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
bodjT,  meeting  and  folding  over  in 
front,  and  thej  wear  sandals  richlj 
worked.  Their  presents  are  vanes  of 
elegnntform,  ornamented  with  flowers, 
necklaces,  and  other  costlj  gifls, 
which,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
they  bring  as  **  chosen  (offerings)  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Gentiles  of  Kufa.** 

In  tlie  third  line  are  Ethiopians, 
who  are  styled  **  Genu'les  of  the 
South.*  The  leaders  are  dressed  in 
the  Egyptian  costume,  the  others 
have  a  girdle  of  bkin,  with  the  hair, 
as  usual,  outwards.  They  bring  gold 
rings,  and  bags  of  precious  stones  (?), 
hides,  apes,  leopards,  ebony,  ivoiy, 
ostrich  eggs,  and  plumes,  a  cameleo- 
pard,  hounds  with  handsome  collars, 
and  a  drove  of  long-horned  oxen. 

The  fourth  line  is  composed  of  men 
ofa  northern  nation,  clad  in  long  white 
garmeiit%  with  a  blue  border,  tied  at 
the  neck,  and  omamented  with  a 
cross  or  other  devices.  On  their  head 
is  either  a  close  cap,  or  their  natural 
hair,  short,  and  of  a  red  colour,  and 
they  have  a  small  beard.  Some 
bring  long  gfoves,  which,  with  their 
close  sleeves,  indicate,  as  well  as  their 
white  colour,  that  they  are  the  in- 
habitants of  a  cold  clime.  Among 
other  offerings  are  vases,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kufa,  a  chariot  and 
horses,  a  bear,  elephant,  and  ivory. 
Their  name  is  Rot-xi-no,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Ratheni  of  Arabia 
Petran ;  but  the  style  of  their  dress 
and  the  nature  of  their  ofi*ering8  re- 
quire them  to  have  come  from  a 
richer  and  more  civilised  country, 
probably  much  farther  to  the  north. 

In  the  fifth  line  Egyptians  lead  tlie 
▼an,  and  are  followed  by  women  of 


Ethiopia  (Gush),  «<tba  Genulas  of 
the  South,**  carrying  their  children  in 
a  pannier  auspended  from  their  bcttd. 
Behind  these  are  the  wives  of  the 
Hot  ii-no,  who  are  dressed  In  long 
robes,  divided  into  three  sets  of  arnpU 
flounces. 

The  offerings  being  placed  In  tba 
presence  of  the  monarch,  who  is  seated 
on  his  throne  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  an  inventory  is  taken  of  them 
by  the  Egyptian  scribes.  Those 
oppOMte  the  upper  line  consist  of 
baskets  of  dried  fruits,  gold  rings^ 
and  two  obelisks. 

On  the  second  line  are  ingots  and 
rings  of  silver,  gold  and  silver  vases 
of  very  elegant  form,  and  several 
heads  of  animals  of  the  same  metals. 

On  the  third  are  ostrich  eggs 
and  feathers,  ebony,  precious  stones 
and  rings  of  gold,  an  ape,  several 
silver  cups,  ivory,  leopsrd  skins, 
ingots  and  rings  of  gold,  sesled 
bags  of  precious  stones,  and  other 
objects;  and  on  the  fourth  line  are 
gold  and  bilvcr  rings,  vases  of  the 
same  metal,  and  of  porcelsin,  with 
rare  woods  and  various  other  rich 
presents. 

The  inner  chamber  contains  sub- 
jects of  the  most  interenting  and 
diversified  kind.  Among  them,  on 
the  left(entering),are  cabinet-makers, 
carpenters,  rope-makers,  and  sculp- 
tors, some  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
levelling  and  squaring  a  stone,  and 
others  in  finishing  a  sphinx,  with  two 
colossal  statues  of  the  king.  The 
whole  process  of  brick-making  is  also 
introduced.  Their  bricks  were  made 
with  a  simple  mould  ;  the  stamp  (for 
they  bore  the  name  of  a  king,  or  of 
some  high-priest)  was  not  on  the 
pallet,  but  was  apparently  impressed 
on  the  upper  surface  previous  to  their 
drying.  But  -they  do  not  seem  to 
have  used  pressuie  while  exposing 
them  to  tlie  sun,  as  I  had  supposed, 
fiom  the  compact  nature  of  Egyptian 
crude-bricks,  several  of  which  I  have 
found  as  firm  as  when  first  made, 
bearing  the  name  of  Tliothmes  III., 
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on  a  lak*  sttrroiiadtd    br  Tbtlwa 
Na 


pahnt    and  dat*  trtct. 

liturgict  (or  psreotalia)  ar*  pcrforoMd 

to  tiM  raumrov  of  tbo  dcccMod;  sad 

a  list  of  oflcrioga*  at  Um  uppar  cod 

of   tha    Comb,   ara  i«gUtcfad«    with 

ibcir  oamct  and  niunbtr,  in  Mparaia 

columoa. 

Tba  form  of  tbit  insar  cbaaibar  ia 
lingular,  tba  roof  aaemding  at  a  ooo- 
sidmbla  angla  towards  tba  and  wall ; 
from  below  which  tba  tpactator,  i« 
looking  towards  the  door,  maj  ob- 
scrra  a  striking  effect  of  fiUsa  per. 
spactlve.  In  the  upper  part  u  a 
niche,  or  reccssb  at  a  coiMtderabla 
height  above  the  pavement.  Tba 
name  of  the  individual  of  tba  tomb 
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tba  cotcmporary  of  Moeet,  in  wboea 
reign  thb  tomb  was  alto  executed. 

They  are  not  however  Jews,  as  soma 
have  supposed ;  but  of  the  countriee 
mentioned  in  tha  sculptures.  It  is 
suffidentljT  interesting  to  ind  a  sub- 
ject illustrating  so  completely  the 
description  of  the  Jews  and  their 
taskmasters,  given  in  the  Bible ;  with- 
out perverting  the  truth,  to  give  them 
additional  importance. 

Others  ara  employed  in  heating  a 
liquid  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  which 
are  applied,  on  either  side,  a  pair  of 
bellows.  These  are  worked  bj  tha 
feet,  the  operator  landing  and  press- 
ing them  aliematelj,  while  he  pulls 
up  each  exhausted  ikin  by  a  string 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  has  left  tha  bellows, 
but  they  are  raised,  as  if  full  of  air, 
which  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  vatve.  Another  singular  fact  b 
learnt  froni  these  frescoes — their  ac- 
quaintance with  tha  use  of  glue— > 
which  is  heated  on  the  fire,  and 
spread,  with  a  thick  brush,  on  a  level 
piece  of  board.  One  of  the  work- 
men then  applies  two  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent coloured  wood  to  each  other,  and 
this  circumstance  seems  to  decide 
that  glue  is  here  intended  to  be  re- 
presented, rather  than  a  vami»h,  or 
colour  of  any  kind. 

On  the  opposite  wall  tha  attitude 
of  a  maid -servant  pouring  out  soma 
wine  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  guests,  and 
returning  an  empty  cup  to  a  black 
slave  who  sunds  behind  her,  b  ad- 
mirably portrayed ;  nor  does  it  offer 
tha  stiff  poution  of  an  Egyptbn 
figure.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  slave  b  drawn,  holding  a  pUte 
with  her  arm  ai>d  hand  reversed,  b 
very  characteristic  of  a  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  blacks.  The  guests  ara 
entertained  by  music,  and  tha  women 
here  sit  apart  from  the  men.  Several 
other  subjects  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  tomb ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  garden  (on  the  right 
band  wall)  where  the  personage  of  the 
tooBb  is  introduced  in  hb  bo^  tosved 


In  the  tomb  marked  f,  below  thb 
hill,  are  soma  fowling  steoea,  and  tha 
return  fmm  tha  chasa.  In  tlib  last 
the  figure  of  a  man  csrrying  a  ga» 
telle,  accompanied  by  hb  dogs,  is  re- 
markably good. 

Other  eery  enrioma  sca^arst  adorn 
a  tomb  (marked  a\  immediately  be- 
low the  isolated  hill  to  the  west  of  tha 
entrance  of  tba  Assaaaef ;  if  they 
have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to 
be  destroyed.  In  the  outer  chamber 
b  tha  most  complete  procession  of 
boats  of  any  met  with  In  the  cata- 
comlM  of  lliebes.  Two  of  them 
contain  the  female  relatives  of  the  de* 
ceased,  his  lukler  being  chief  mourner. 
One  has  on  board  the  mummy,  da- 
posited  in  a  shrine,  to  which  a  priest 
oilers  incense ;  in  the  other  several 
women  seated,  or  standing  on  tba 
roof  of  the  cabin,  beat  their  heads  in 
token  of  grief.  In  a  third  boat  ara 
the  men,  who  make  a  similar  lamen- 
tation, with  two  of  the  aged  matrons 
of  the  family ;  and  three  others 
contain  the  fiowers  aitd  offerings 
furnished  by  the  priests  tot  the  occa- 
sion, several  of  whom  are  also  in  'at- 
tendance. 

The  KgyptbiH  could  not  even  here 
resist  their  turn  for  caricature.  A 
small  boat,  owing  to  the  retrograde 
movement  of  a  larger  one^  that  had 
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baok,  is  ttrv<k  bj  ibc  redder, 
krg*  UbW,  loaded  with  cakes  aod 

boatiBcs  m  iej  row. 

Tba  proccmon  aviiiu  at  tba  u|nw>» 
lita  bank,  doC,  I  iaiagiiia,of  the  river,  • 
but  of  tlic  Lake  of  ibe  LibTan  lab- 
nrby    aod    Ibllova    tba     oflkiatiBg  . 
pricu  oloog  tba  aaadj  plain.     Tba 
"fistcr"  of  tbe  deccaaad,  cnbradng 
tba  mnmiDj,  addrracs  bar  lott  rria-  ! 
tire;    flowers,    cakes,  incense,  and  ; 
various  offerings  are  presented  before 
tbe  tomb ;  the  ululation  of  tba  men  i 
and  women  continues  without,  and 
acreral  females,  carrying  their  chil- 
dren in  shawls  suspended  from  their 
shoulders,  join  in  the  lamentatioD. 

On  the  corresponding  wall,  men  and 
women,  with  the  bodj  cspoaed  above 
tlie  waist,  throw  dust  on  their  heads, 
ct  cover  their  face  with  mud,  —  a  cus- 
tom recorded  bj  Herodotus  and  Di- 
odorus,  and  still  retained  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian 
peasants  to  the  present  day.  Tbe 
former  states,  tliat  "the  females  of 
the  family  cover  their  heads  and  faces 
with  mud,  and  wander  through  the 
city  beatinj;  tltemsclres,  wearing  a 
girdle,  and  having  their  bosoms  bare, 
accompanied  by  all  their  intimate 
friends ;  the  men  also  make  simiUr 
lamentations  in  a  separate  company.** 
Besides  other  interesting  groups  on 
this  wall,  are  the  figures  of  the  mo- 
ther, wife,  and  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased, following  a  hariB  drawn  by 
exen,  where  tlie  character  of  the  three 
ages  is  admirably  portrayed. 

•  In  the  inner  chamber  are  an  Egyp- 
tian house  and  garden,  the  cattle,  and 
a  variety  of  otJier  subjects,  among 
which  may  be  trsced  the  occupations 
of  the  weaver,  and  of  the  gardener 
drawing  water  with  the  pole  and 
bucket,  the  shadoof  of  tlie  present  day. 
Statues  in  high  relief  are  seated  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  part  of  the 
tomb,  and  on  the  square  pillars  In  its 
centre  are  the  names  of  Amunoph  I. 
and  his  queen  Ames-nofri-are. 
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Few  indeed  fed  indiMd  to  defvin 
their  time  to  n  itswuh  of  tfakkiod. 
Soma  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  thmigh  tlw 
labonrof  sight  sffing;  otbctslancj 
tbeyanaf  be  at  son*  particular  place 
at  a  ceitain  time;  and  some  peranad« 
themselves  that  one  or  two  dayssnflioe 
la  hok  aver  the  whole  of  Thebes. 

All,  it  most  be  allowed,  cannot  l» 
equally  interested  in  tbe  eiaminatioii 
of  Egyptian  antiqoitiea ;  and  to  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  their  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture, so  as  to  be  able  to  disthnguiah 
those  of  different  epochs,  and  com- 
prehend the  subjects  represented,  re- 
quires much  more  time  and  attention 
than  the  generality  of  travellers  can 
be  expected  to  afford ;  but  the  limited 
space  of  one  or  two  days  is  not  ac- 
tually sufficient  to  entitle  any  one 
to  the  pretensions  of  having  teen 
Thebes. 

Every  one  must  feel  some  interest 
in  Egyptian  works  of  art,  if  it  be 
merely  fiom  their  early  date,  and  the 
grandeur  of  tlieir  style;  for  in  spite 
of  all  the  defects  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  they  have  at 
least  the  great  merit  of  originality ; 
nor  can  any  one,  however  prepos- 
sessed against  them,  deny  the  im- 
posing grandeur  of  the  Theban  tem- 
ples, or  the  admirable  style  of  draw- 
ing in  the  unfinished  chamber  of 
Belsoni*s  tomb,  and  other  monu- 
menu  of  the  earlier  eras,  where  the 
freedom  of  the  outlines  evinces  the 
skill  of  no  ordinary  artist. 

The  character  of  the  animals  of 
their  country,  whether  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fish,   will  be  allowed  by 
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9i^trj  on*  to  be  faithful!  v  maintained ; 
and  if  it  ba  uot  found  in  tha  human 
figure,  tha  reaaon  b  that  their  artista 
were  fotbiddrn  by  religious  pr^udica 
to  daviata  from  andcnt  and  fixed 
rulea.  And  though  tha  employment 
of  granite,  particulariy  for  statues, 
cannot  ba  considered  tha  retult  of 
refined  taste,  it  will  at  least  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  perfection  thej  arrived 
at  in  sculpturing  this  stone  shows 
wonderful  ingenuity,  and  testifies  tha 
advanced  state  of  Egyptian  art  at  a 
most  remote  period. 

Tliat  they  borrowed  nothing  from 
the  Greeks  will  ba  admitted  bv  every 
one  in  tlia  least  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  antiquities,  though  some 
have  imagined  that  the  accession  of 
the  Ptolemies  introduced  a  change, 
and  even  an  impmmmnU^  in  tha  style 
of  Egyptian  sculpture.  A  change 
had,  indeed,  abrtadjf  ecmtmencHi,  and 
was  making  fatal  progress  during  ilia  i 
era  of  those  monarchs ;  but  it  was  the 
prelude  to  the  total  decadence  of 
Egyptian  art;  and  shortly  aAer  the 
Roman  conquest,  tiie  human  figure, 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  even  the  sub- 
jects represented  in  the  temples, 
scarcely  retained  a  trace  of  their  for- 
mer spirit.  Yet  their  edifices  were 
grand  and  majestic;  and  the  antiquary 
feels  additional  regret  as  he  contem- 
plates tlie  remain*  of  tliat  era,  re- 
taining still  the  cliaracter  of  Egyp- 
tian ajchitecture,  but  disfigured  by 
inferior  sculpture. 

Architecture,  more  dependent  on 
adherence  to  cerUin  rules  than  tha 
sister  art,  was  naturally  less  tp«edily 
affected  by  the  decline  of  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  its  profewors ;  and  as 
long  as  encouragement  was  held  out 
to  their  exertions,  tl»e  grandest  edi- 
fices might  yet  be  constructed  from 
mere  imitation,  or  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  means  necesMiry  for  their  elo- 
cution. But  this  could  never  be  the 
case  with  sculpture,  which  had  so 
many  nnore  requitites  than  previous 
example  or  mere  custom,  —  nor  could 
success  be  attained  by  tha  routiiit  of 
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mechanism,  or  the  servile  imitatioo  of 
former  models. 

14.  BAmEii  BAVK.— Loxoft,  SL  ns- 

SOE,  OE  A  BOO  *L  HAOoio,  CALLED  ET 
THE  AWCISMT  EOTmAKS  *'SOimi- 
EEM   TAri." 

Lmxor,  or  Laftaor,  which  occuplca 
part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Dioapolia, 
still  holds  the  rank  of  a  market  town, 
lu  name  signifies  *<tha  palacca,** 
from  the  temple  there  erected  bj 
Amunoph  III.  and  Remescs  II.  Tha 
former  monarch  built  the  original 
sanctuary  and  the  adjoining  cham* 
bera,  with  tha  addition  of  tha  largt 
colonnade  and  the  pylon  before  if,  to 
which  Bemesea  II.  aAcnrarda  added 
the  great  court,  the  pyramidal  towan, 
and  the  obelisks  and  statuea. 

These,  though  last  in  the  order  of 
antiquity,  neceasarily  form  tha  prcaeni 
commencement  of  the  temple ;  which, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent epochs,  is  not  «*two 
edifices,**  but  one  and  the 
building.  A  dromos,  connecting  it 
with  Kamak,  extended  in  front  of  tha 
two  beautiful  obelisks  of  red  granite^ 
whose  four  sides  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  hieroglyphics,  no  lasa 
admirable  for  the  style  of  their  exe- 
cution than  for  the  depth  to  which 
they  are  cut,  which  in  many  instancea 
exceeds  two  inches.  The  faces  of 
the  obelikks,  particulariy  those  which 
are  opposite  each  other,  are  remark- 
able for  a  slight  convexity  of  their 
centres,  which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced to  obviate  the  shadow 
thrown  by  the  sun,  even  when  on  a 
line  with  a  plane  surface.  The  ex- 
terior angle  thus  formed  by  tha  inter- 
secting lines  of  direction  of  either 
side  of  the  face,  is  about  3  degrees ; 
and  tins  b  one  of  many  proofs  of  their 
attentive  observation  of  tha 
mena  of  nature. 

The  westernmost  of  these  two  oba- 
liftks  has  been  removed  by  the  French, 
and  is  Uie  one  ncnr  In  the  Place  da  la 
Concorde  at  Parte.  Being  at  Luxor 
when  it  waa  taken  down^  I  ohaarv cd 
a  fl 
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the  lower  cni,  «i  vbtcli  H  .  Mr  cm  ii  b« 
itood»  the  HOI  Ml  wmA  fnfiwua  W  i  wdwijblt  cxo 
RifiKWi  lU  and  ft  sK^  <«mi 

what    u  very    rwnifiaM<b  the 
liik  WM  cm^cd  fvnitmi  to  in 
tion,  and  wai  •ccvrrd  by  tvo 
dovcuilcd  cniDpft.    Tboe,  Iw^rvrr,  = 
were  destrojca  by  the  moMiiue  of 
tbc  gnmndf  in  whicb  the  base  bed  | 
become  accidcotftlly  buried. 

Bchiod  the  obel^ks  ere  two  sitting  . 
tUtueeof  the  sftme  ReiDcscs*  ooe  oq 
cither  side  of  the  pylon  or  gate«sy  ; 
but,  like  the  former,  they  are  much 
buried  in  the  earth  and  mnd  acmmo- 
latcd  around  them.     Near  the  north-  , 
west  extremity  of  the  propjla^  another 
similar  colossus  rears  iu  brad  amidst  r 
the  houses  of  the  village,  which  also  ; 
conceal  a  great  portion  of  the  inte-  \ 
resting  baUle-scenes  on  the  front  of  \ 
tlic  towers.     At  the  doorway  itself  is  i 
the  name  of  Sabaco,  and  on  the  aba-  = 
cus  of  the  columns  berond,  that  of  : 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  both  added  at  a 
later  epoch. 

Hie  area  within,  whose  dimensions  ! 
are  about   1 90  feet  by   1 70,  is  sur-  . 
rounded  by  a  peristvle,  consisting  of  I 
two   rows  of  columns    now  almost 
concealed  by  hovels  and  the  mo»k  of  j 
the  Tillage.     The  line  of  direction  no 
longer  continues  the  same  behind  this 
court,    the    Remcsean    front   having 
been  turned  to  tlie  eastward ;  which 
was  doite  in  oider  to  facilitate  its  con- 
nection    with    the    great   temple   of 
Kamak,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  vici- 
nity of  the  river. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  of 
Amunoph,  you  arrive  at  the  great 
c\tloniuide,  where  the  names  of  this 
Phara^^  and  of  Amun-Toonh  are 
sculptured.  The  latter,  however,  has 
been  effaced,  as  is  generally  the  case 
wherever  it  is  met  w  ith,  and  those  of 
Horus  (the  immeiiiate  successor  of 
Amunonl)  III.)  and  of  Osirei  are  in- 
trvduced  in  its  stead. 

The  length  of  the  colonnade,  to 
the  next  court,  is  about  170  feet,  but 
its  original  breadth  is  still  uncertain. 


it  CHI 

amcely  he  coaiMd  to  Ike  Km  of  tte 
wall  cxmdn^  tnm  tkapyloo«  wtUb 
wooM  ratikt  in  bmdih  m  €7  fcM  ; 
baft  there  is  iw  pnt  «r  Ike  wall  of  tlM 
froBf  cat  whm  it  coaULhaw  f 
attached,  as  the  andptni* 
tothevcrycvdaritaaii^W.    Theiid* 


Td  this  aoccecds  as  area  of  155 
ftet  by  1^7,  snroanded  by  a  peri- 
style of  tvrelvie  columas  in  length  and 
the  saae  in  breadth,  tcmuoadng  in  a 
covcrtd  poitico  of  SS  eolumca,  57 
feet  by  111. 

Behind  this  is  a  ipaca  occapying 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  building, 
divided  into  chaasbers  of  different 
diasesuiom,  the  centre  one  leading  to 
a  hall  suppottcd  by  Ibur  colnmnsy 
immediately  before  the  entrance  to 
the  isolated  sanctuary. 

On  the  east  of  the  hall  is  a  cham- 
ber containing  some  curious  sculp- 
ture^ representing  the  aeconcAeaiea^  of 
Queen  Xlaut-m>>shoi,  the  mother  of 
Amunoph.  Two  children  nursed  by 
the  deity  of  the  Kile  are  presented 
to  .Amun,  the  preuding  divinity  of 
Thebes;  and  several  other  subjects 
relate  to  the  singular  triad  wor- 
shipped in  this  temple. 

Tlie  sanctuary,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  was  re- 
built by  Alexander  (the  son  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy  being  governor 
of  Ej^pt),  and  bears  his  name  in  the 
following  dedicatory  formula :  — 
**  This  additional  work  made  he,  the 
king  of  men,  lord  of  the  regions, 
Alexander,  for  his  father  Amunre, 
president  of  Tip^  (Thebes);  he 
erected  to  him  the  sanctuary,  a  grand 
mansion,  with  r>^pairs  of  sandstone, 
hewn,  good,  and  hard  stone,  in  lieu 
of  (that  made  by  ?>  his  majesty,  the 
king  of  men,  Amunoph.**  Behind 
the  sanctuary  an»  two  other  sets  of 
a^vartmehts,  Uie  larger  ones  supported 
by  columns  and  omamentMl  with 
rich  sculpture,  much  of  w  hich  appears 
to  have  been  gilded. 
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Behind  tht  temple  it  a  lioiie  quay, 
apperentty  of  the  late  era  of  the  Pto- 
lemica,  or  C««arB,ttiioe  blocks  bearing 
ibe  Kulpturt  of  the  former  have  been 
uted  in  its  construction.  Opposite 
the  comer  of  the  temple  it  takes  a 
more  easterly  direction,  and  poinu  oat 
the  original  course  of  tlie  rircr,  which 
continued  across  the  plain,  now  lying 
between  it  and  the  ruins  of  Kamak, 
and  which  may  be  traced  by  the 
descent  of  the  surface  of  that  ground 
it  gradually  deserted.  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  quay  is  of  brick 
(probably  a  Roman  addition),  and 
indicates  in  like  manner  the  former 
direction  of  the  stream ;  which  now, 
having  hollowed  out  a  space  behind 
it,  threatens  to  sweep  away  the  whole, 
and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  itself. 

15.    KAaMAK. 

The  road  to  Kamak  lies  through 
fields  of  ktHfJk  grass,  indicating  the 
sita  of  ancient  ruins ;  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  right  is  a  mound*  with 
the  tomb  of  a  sliekh  rallied  Aboo 
Jood ;  a  little  beyond  whicti*  to  the 
south,  are  remains  of  columns  and  an 
old  wall.  Here  and  there,  on  ap- 
proaching the  temple,  the  direction 
of  the  avenue  (once  a  great  street) 
and  the  fragments  of  its  spbiniet  are 
traced,  in  the  bed  of  a  small  canal, 
or  watercourse,  which  the  Nile, 
during  the  inundation,  appropriates 
to  iu  rising  stream.  To  lliii  succeeds 
another  droroos  of  Criosphinses,  and 
a  mijettic  pylon  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getcs,  with  his  queen  and  •iMUr^  Bere-> 
nice,  who,  in  one  instance,  present 
an  oflVring  to  iheir  predecessors  and 
parents  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoi. 
In  one  of  the  compartments,  within 
the  doorway,  the  king  is  represented 
in  a  Greek  costume;  instances  of 
whidi  are  rare,  even  on  Ptolemaic 
monuments.  A  neither  avenue  of 
sphinies  ei tends  to  the  towers  or 
propyla  of  the  isolated  temple  behind 
this  pylon,  which  was  founded  by 
Remeses  I  V.9  and  cootinncd  by  R*- 


mesas  VIII.  and  a  lata  Pharaoh, 
who  added  the  hypaithral  area  and  its 
towers.  His  name,  and  the  aiact 
area  at  which  he  flourishod,-are  noC 
precisely  ascertained;  but  if,  as  k 
very  probable,  wa  are  authorised  to 
read  Boccfaoris,  this  part  will  date  in 
the  time  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty, 
or  about  a.  c.  810.  Other  namaa  ap» 
pear  in  different  parta  of  the  build- 
ing, among  which  are  thoee  of  Amyfw 
taeusand  Alezander,on  the  inner  and 
outar  gatawaya  of  the  area. 

IIm  principal  entMnca  of  the  grand 
temple  lies  on  the  north-west  side, 
or  that  facing  the  river.  Prom  a 
raised  platform  commences  an  avenua 
of  Criosphinzes  leading  to  the  fhrnt 
propyla,  before  which  stood  two 
granite  statues  of  a  Pharaoh.  Ona 
of  these  towers  retains  a  great  part  of 
ita  original  height,  but  has  kat  ita 
summit  and  comic*.  In  the  upper 
part  their  solid  walls  have  been  pcr^ 
forated  through  their  whole  breadth, 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
timbers  that  secured  the  flag-atafb 
usually  placed  in  front  or  thesa 
propyla ;  but  no  sculptures  liave  ever 
been  added  to  either  frca,  nor  was  tht 
surface  yet  levelled  to  receive  then. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  of  thesa 
towers,  you  amre  at  a  large  open 
court  (or  area^  275  feet  by  dS9»  with 
a  covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and 
a  double  line  of  columns  down  tha 
centre.  Other  propyla  terminate  thia 
area,  with  a  small  vestibule  before 
the  pylon,  and  form  the  front  of 
the  grand  hall  of  assembly,  the  lintel 
stones  of  whose  doorway  vrere  40  ft, 
10  in.  in  length.  The  grand  hall 
measures  1 70  feet  by  399,  supported 
by  a  central  avvnue  of  twelve  massive 
columns,  66  feet  high  (without  tha 
pedestal  and  abacus)  and  19  in 
diameter ;  besides  199  of  smaller,  or 
(rather)  less  gigantic  dimensions,  41 
feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  97  feH 
6  inches  in  circumference,  distributed 
in  seven  lines  00  either  side  of  tht 
former.  The  twelve  central  colomM 
were  originally  foorteca,  but  tht 
aS 
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tfas  froot  towcn  or  prapyb,  ! 
■ypimiily  ia  tbc  tteom  of  Oam  hi»-  i 
mU;  th*  foQDdcr  of  iW  ImIL     The  ' 
id  wtrc  aho  putl  J 
IMUjcuiug  wall  of  the 


adcs»  which  were  left  ancrcn  for  chat 
purpoae.  Attached  to  this  doorway 
•IV  two  other  towtrsdonDg  the  inocr 
cxtfcmitj  of  the  hall ;  hcyood  which 
art  two  ohelishs,  ont  oiU  tfaading  on 
its  ori^nal  lite,  the  other  having  been 
thrown  down,  and  hrokcn  by  hnaan 
Tiolcnccw 

Similar,  hot  smaller,  propyla  sne- 
cccd  to  tfab  court,  of  which  they 
Ibrm  the  inner  side.  The  next  coort 
cootaios  two  obdisfcs  of  larger  dimes. 
sioDs,  the  one  now  rtsnding  being 
9S  feet  high  and  8  square,  sorroonded 
by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride  figures. 
Pa^ng  between  two  dilapidated 
propyla,  you  enter  aooiber  smaller 
area,  ornamented  in  a  similar  man« 
ner,  and  succeeded  by  a  vestibule,  in 
front  of  the  granite  gateway  of  the 
towers  that  form  the  fa9ade  of  tlie 
court,  before  the  sanctuary. 

This  sanctuary  is  of  rvd  granite, 
divided  into  two  apartments,  and  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  chambers  of 
small  dimensions,  varying  from  29 
feet  by  16,  to  16  feet  by  8. 

A  few  polygonal  columns  of  the 
early  date  of  Osirtasen  I.  appear  be- 
hind the  sanctuary,  in  the  midst  of 
fallen  architraves  of  the  same  era; 
and  beyond  are  two  pedestals  of  red 
granite,  crossing  the  line  of  direction, 
in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  to  the 
south-east.  They  may  have  supported 
obelisks;  but  they  are  not  square, 
like  the  basements  of  those  monu. 
ments,  and  rather  resemble,  for  this 
reason,  the  pedcsUls  of  statues. 
Their  substructions  are  of  limestone. 

After  tltis  you  come  to  the  co- 
lumnar edifice  of  the  tliird  Thothmes. 
Its  exterior  wall  is  entirely  destroyed, 
except  on  the  north-east  side.  Parallel 
to  the  four  outer  walls  is  a  row  of 
square  pillars,  going  all  round,  within 


are  90  eolmsna,  diniMwi 
■•  parallel  to  the  back  and 
froot  row  of  pillan^  B«t  the  poiitioa 
of  the  buer  doea  BOI  aerord  with  tho 
culumas  of  the  centra^  aad  an  on* 
tes  rhtsgid  the  CMS. 
of  the  architcctnnu 
details,  the  eapkab  and  coniicci 
being  leverscd,  without  adding  to  the 
beauty,  or  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  building.  Adjoining  the  aoittb- 
west  angle  of  its  fioot  is  a  small  room 
(No.  14.%  containing  the  names  of  the 
early  predecessors  of  Thothmea  III., 
hence  called  the  chamber  of  kings; 
and  a  seiies  of  small  halb  and  rooms 
occupy  the  extremity  of  the  temple. 

In  the  southern  side  adytom  (No. 
1 7. )  are  the  vestiges  of  a  eoioasal  hawk, 
seated  on  a  raised  pedestal;  the  sculp- 
tures within  and  without  containing 
the  name  of  Alesander,  by  whose 
order  it  was  repaired  and  sculptured. 

The  total  dimensions  of  this  part 
of  the  temple,  behind  the  inner  pro- 
pyla of  the  grand  hall,  are  600  feet, 
by  about  hilf  that  in  breadth,  mak- 
ing the  total  length,  from  the  front 
propjla  to  the  extremity  of  the  wall 
of  circuit,  inclusive,  1 1 80  feeL  The 
additions  made  at  different  periods, 
by  which  the  distant  portions  of  this 
extensive  mass  of  buildings  were 
united,  will  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood from  an  examination  of  my 
Survey,  than  from  any  description, 
however  detailed,  I  could  offer  to  the 
reader.  And  from  this  it  will  appear 
that  Diodorus  is  fully  justified  in  the 
following  statement :  that  <*  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  most  ancient  of  the  four 
temples  at  Thebes  measured  IS  sta- 
dia,*' or  about  1  {  mile  English.  The 
thickness  of  the  walls,  **  of  S5  feet," 
owing  to  the  great  variety  in  their 
dimenvons,  is  too  vague  to  be  no- 
ticed ;  but  the  height  he  gives  to  the 
building,  of  45  cubits  (67  feet),  is 
far  too  little  for  the  grand  Iiall, 
which,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  roof,  inclusive,  is  not 
less  tlian  80  fetU 
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BOiLomaa. 

No  put,  in  my  opinkm,  remaimof 
Um  cArliett  foundation  of  Um  tonple ; 
but  Um  name  of  Otirtaicn  wfficat  Co 
support  its  claim  to  an  antiquity 
surpassing  that  of  every  other  build- 
ing in  Thebes,  by  at  least  one  hundred 
years.  The  original  sanctuary, 
which  was  probsbly  of  sandstone, 
doubtless  existed  in,  and  prerious  to 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  (marked 
9.)  —  an  opinion  confirmed  by  our 
finaing  the  oldest  remains  in  that  di- 
rection, as  well  as  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  courts  and  propyla,  whose 
dimensions  were  necessarily  made  to 
accord  with  those  of  the  previous 
parts,  to  which  they  were  united. 
All  is  here  on  a  limited  tcale,  and 
the  polygonal  columns  of  Osirtasen 
evince  the  chaste  style  of  architecture 
in  vogue  al  that  early  era.  ( Sm  No. 
19.  of  the  ground  plan.) 

Subtrqucntly  to  his  reign  wera 
added  the  small  chambers  of  Arau- 
noph  I.  —  the  obelisks  ai  Tbothmes 
I.  —  the  great  obelisks,  and  the 
rooms  near  the  Mnctuary,  of  Amun- 
neitgori  ( No.  19.)  —  and  on  the 
corresponding  side  those  of  Tboth- 
mes II. 

Thej  constituted  the  main  part  of 
the  temple  at  that  period.  The  suc- 
ceeding monarch,  "Diothmes  J 11., 
made  consadersble  additions  to  the 
buildings  and  sculptures,  as  well  In 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  sanctuary  as  in  the 
back  part  of  the  great  enclosure; 
where  the  columnar  edifice  above 
mentioned,  the  side  diambers,  and 
all  the  otliers  in  that  direction,  were 
added  by  his  orders. 

The  Mmctmarp  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  and  since  rebuilt  by  Philip 
Aridflrus,  was  alto  of  the  same  Pha- 
raoh ;  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
Urst  to  build  it  of  red  granite ;  and  a 
block  of  that  stone  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  ceiling,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  third  Thothmas,  bekwged 


most  probably  to  the  sanctuary  ha 
rebuilt 

llie  wall  No.  11.  U  double,  tha 
inner  part  bearing  the  name  of 
Amunneitgori,  the  actual  hem  that  of 
Thothmes  III.,  who  presents  to  the 
god  of  Thebes  a  variety  of  offMngs ; 
among  which  are  two  obelisks,  and 
two  lofly  tapering  staA,  similar  to 
those  attached  to  the  propyUu  At 
the  close  of  his  reign  the  temple  only 
extended  to  the  snudler  obelisks ;  b^ 
fore  which  were  added,  by  Amunopb 
ill.,  the  propyla  (D),  whose  ra- 
cesses  for  the  flagsuflTs,  proving  them 
to  have  been  originally  theyVonl  tow« 
ers  of  the  temple^  are  still  visible  o« 
the  north-west  face. 

The  propyls  to  the  south-west  wert 
already  en«ted  in  the  reigna  of  tht 
Thothmes,  as  I  shall  have  occasiott 
to  remark  presently. 

In  the  third  reign  after  Amunopb» 
the  grand  hall  (C)  was  ad^ed  by 
Osirei,  the  father  of  Remeses  XL, 
about  1380  a.  c;  and  besidea  the 
innumerable  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  its 
walls,  historical  scenes,  in  the  most 
finished  end  elegant  style  of  Egyp* 
tian  sculpture,  were  designed  oo  the 
eiterior  of  the  north-cast  side. 

In  the  next  reign  other  grand  §d» 
ditions  were  made  by  the  son  of  the 
Ust  monarch,  who  completed  the 
sculptures  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  grand  hall,  and  on  the  exterior  of 
the  wall  of  circuiL  lie  also  built  the 
area  in  front,  with  massive  propyla, 
preceded  by  granite  colossi  and  aa 
avenue  of  sphinxes.  Succeeding 
mooarchs  continued  lo  display  their 
piety,  to  gratifv  their  own  vanity*  or  to 
court  the  good-will  of  the  priesthood, 
l»y  making  additions  to  the  buildings 
erected  by  their  predecessors;  and 
tlie  several  isolated  monuments,  be- 
coming attached  to  the  principal  pile, 
formed  at  length  one  immense  whole* 
connected  either  by  grand  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  or  by  crude-brick  enclo- 
sures. The  principal  edifices  united 
to  the  aiam  temple  by  the  successors 
of  the  second  Beassetf  are  the  three 
•  4 
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cbambcri  below  the  front  propyla 
(B,  S.),  and  the  troall  but  complete 
temple  on  the  west  side  of  thu  area 
{marked  9.)  I  the  latter  by  RemeMS 
III.,  the  former  by  his  second  pre- 
decessor, Osirei  II. 

Several  sculptures  were  added, 
during  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 
at  the  western  comer  of  the  same 
area ;  and  on  the  eiterior  wall,  near 
the  doorway,  are  the  names  of  the 
captive  towns  and  districts,  which 
the  first  Sbeshonk  (Shishak  of  the 
Scriptures)  boasted  to  have  taken,  in 
bis  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  i.c. 
971.  Among  them  is  the  Yooda- 
Melchi,  '*  kingdom  of  Judah,*'  dis- 
covered by  ChampoUion. 

The  columns  in  this  court,  one 
alone  of  which  is  now  standing,  bear 
the  name  of  Tirhaka,  Psamaticus  I., 
and  of  Ptolemy  Philopator;  and 
the  gateway  between  them  and  the 
grand  hall  having  been  altered  by 
Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  additional  sculp- 
tures, bearing  his  name,  were  inserted 
amidst  tliose  of  the  second  Remeses 
(at  6  and  7).  On  the  left,  as  you 
enter,  he  wears  a  Greek  helmet. 
{Marked  7.) 

These  cofurani,  twelve  in  number, 
stood  in  an  avenue,  six  on  each  side : 
we  may  however  conclude,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  intercolumniations, 
and  the  proportionate  smallness  of 
the  columns,  that  they  were  never 
intended  to  support  a  roof,  nor  even 
architraves,  but  rather  to  bear  hawks 
or  similar  emblems. 

Of  the  other  monuments,  origi- 
nally detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  temple,  the  most  ancient  are  the 
south-west  propyls,  and  a  temple  of 
Amunoph  III.  (K),  on  the  north- 
east of  the  great  enclosure.  Other 
names,  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
building,  are  of  Pthahmen,  Remeses 
IV.,  Amyrtcus,  Hakoris,  and  some  of 
tlie  Ptolemies.  It  was  once  adorned 
with  elegant  sculptures  and  two  g^- 
nite  obelisks,  but  is  now  a  confused 
heap  of  ruins,  whose  plan  is  with  diffi- 
culty traced  beneath  its  fallen  walls. 


In  front  of  it  stands  »  wall-pfo- 
portioned  pylon,  beaifng  the 


and  sculptures  of  PtolemyEucigeles 
with   Berenice,  and  of  PbiU 


beyond  which  an  avenue  of  tphin 
extends  to  a  raised  platform  at  its 
north-east  extremity.  The  pyloo» 
which  was  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
the  sculptures  it  bears,  having  attach- 
ed to  it  the  sUtues  of  Remeses  II. » 
is  the  only  portion  of  this  building 
which  has  escaped  the  fury  of  the  in* 
vader ;  and  though  we  may  with  rea- 
son attribute  a  considerable  part  of 
the  destni/ction  of  Thebes  to  the  Per- 
sian conquest,  the  names  on  this 
pylofi,  and  many  Ptolemsdc  ad- 
ditions to  the  temple  of  Amun, 
fully  prove  that  iu  capture  by  La- 
thyrus  was  not  less  detrimental  to 
this  city,  than  the  previous  invaaioD 
of  Cambyses. 

A  protracted  siege  of  three  years 
had  exasperated  tlie  Ptolemaic  con- 
queror against  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  he  sought,  by  the  destruction  of 
Thebes,  to  wound  the  pride  of  its  in- 
habitants, while  he  wrested  from  them 
for  ever  the  means  and  prospect  of 
future  resisunce. 

The  feeling  which  induced  the  Per- 
sians to  deface  its  monuments  vras  of 
a  different  nature.  They  bad  become 
masters  of  Egypt;  they  were  not 
more  inimical  to  the  Thebans,  than 
to  any  otiier  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  the  destruction  of  the  sta- 
tues or  the  sanctuaries  was  prompted 
by  a  contempt  for  their  vouries,  not 
by  the  fury  of  an  injured  master ;  and 
the  pillage  of  all  that  was  capable  of 
being  removed,  and  the  burning  of  a 
captured  city,  were  rather  the  custom 
of  the  day  than  any  extraordinary 
severity  exercised  by  the  conquering 
enemy.  The  Persians  were  hostile 
to  Egypt ;  Lathyrus  was  solely  en- 
raged against  the  Thebans ;  and  on 
them  the  whole  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance naturally  fell.  And  the  ani- 
mosity of  civil  war,  inflamed  by  jea- 
lousy against  a  neighbouring  rival, 
prompt^  the  Egyptian  victors  to  de- 


V.  Egypt. 

■troj  thoM  moQuintots,  which  oon- 
tribuCMl  to  Um  grtndcur  or  Um  ■trtngth 
ofThebta. 

Had  lb«  temple  bcfort  ut  bMB  <!•• 
molifthed  at  tht  Mrlier  ptriod  of  tb« 
Ptrmn  in^aaioii,  it  it  occdltM  to  ra- 
nuuk  that  the  iculptttrct  of  this  pyloo 
would  not  have  been  added  during 
the  Ptolemaic  rrigni,  to  adorn  a  roaae 
of  mini,  or  that  the  Peraiant  would 
not  have  \tfi  it  aknu  untouched. 
And  though  to  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
bjact  it  to  be  attributed  a  great  part 
of  the  dettructioo  of  Thebet,  modem 
vititert  have  more  reason  to  regret 
the  implacable  rage  of  the  Greek 
monarch,  which  reduced  it  to  so  de- 
plorable  a  state  that  it  **no  longer 
deserved  a  rank  among  the  cities  of 
Egypt**  Nor  did  it  ever  revive  from 
this  fatal  blow ;  and  though  the  re- 
spect for  the  deities  there  worshipped, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Theban  priest- 
hood, induced  the  succeeding  Ptole- 
mies to  repair  several  of  the  gateways, 
and  other  parte  of  ite  ancient  build- 
ings, Thel>es  gradually  sank  into  ob- 
livion;  and  its  reduced  population, 
divided  into  separate  bodies,  «ven  as 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  withdrew 
A  B 
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to  small  villages  vHthin  its  fomtr 
pivcincta* 

The  &  W.  propyU  belbre  alluded 
to  are  of  the  early  date  of  the  flrst, 
second,  and  third  Thothmes,  and  of 
Amunopb  II. ;  and  on  the  north  aid« 
of  the  southernmost  of  the  two  nenrwl 
the  temple,  behind  the  statuea  (S4.» 
S5. )  we  find  the  mention  of «« additional 
work  "  or,  <*  repairs  '*  made  by  Uaf 
Osirei  to  the  temple  of  Amunre. 

On  the  other  (Na  SS.)»  which  hat 
lately  been  destrc7cd,and  on  the  walla 
connecting  it  with  the  temple,  is  tht 
name  of  king  Home,  who  not  only 
cut  his  name  over  that  of  aa  older 
monarch,  Amun-To6nli,  but  used  thn 
stones  of  earlier  buildings,  bearing 
the  ovals  of  kins  Atinre-Bakhan  and 
others  of  that  rorcign  family,  whidi 
he  doubtless  destroyed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  fact  is  very  important,  aa 
it  limite  the  reign  of  Bakhan  to  the 
period  intervening  between  Home 
and  Tliothroes  IV.,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready tlwwn  to  have  been  his  second 
predecessor ;  and  from  these  ruins^ 
M.  Prisse  has  been  enabled  to  mako 
out  the  probable  succession  of  sooM 
of  those  kings,  as  follows :— - 
C  D 
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Tiw  succcHioo  of  the  fiw  finft  (A, 
B,  C»  D,  £»>  M.  FrisK  tUaks  to  be 
in  tbeabofveonlcr;  and  nncc  the  era 
of  AtinRwBokhui  (D)  hv  been 
aaoRtaincd,  it  appcnra  to  me  thnt  F 
and  G  should  follow  tbcn^  the  latter,  I 
Amun-ToocUi,  being  a  coietnporary 
of  Amunoph  III.,  and  therefore  the 
latt  of  those  forrign  princes.  As  1 
bare  alrtad j  stated,  tbej  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Theban  lists  of  king*. 
F  b  of  £csa,  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
western  Tallcy  of  Thebes. 

Noft.  Sa  and  91.  are  uncertain. 
The  first  is  from  a  ring  belonging  to 
Mr.  Burton,  and  the  other  from  the 
handle  of  a  rase  I  found  at  Tel  el 
Amama.  Nos.  7.  la  13.  and  19. 
are  names  of  queens  belonging  Co  the 
kings  they  accompanj,  sind  16.  is 
the  square  title  or  banner  prefixed 
to  the  oral  of  this  king.  A  is 
from  the  third  propyls  of  Kamak, 
and  K  from  a  grotto  st  Tel  el 
Amama. 

The  interesting  inquiry  to  which 
the  discovery  of  the  above  names  has 
led,  induces  me  to  mention  them 
more  particularly,  in  order  to  invite 
the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  sub- 
ject,  and  to  show  the  importsnce  of 
any  observations  they  msy  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make,  respecting  the 
succession  and  history  ofthcw  stranger 
princes;  and  no  opportunity  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  of  copying  hiero- 
glyphics that  contain  their  ovsls. 

Other  monarchs  liave  added  sculp- 
ture to  different  parts  of  the  two  areas 
before  and  behind  these  propyla  ;  and 
we  here  find  the  names  of  Remeses 
IL  and  III.,  with  some  other  early 
Pharaohs. 

To  the  south-east  of  them  is  a  lake 
or  specious  reservoir,  lined  with  ma- 
sonry, which  still  receives  the  water 
of  the  rising  Nile,  as  it  oozes  through 
the  ground ;  end  on  its  banks  are  a 
few  small  ruins,  of  the  late  epoch  of 
Psammoutbis,  of  the  29th  dynasty 
{marked  95,,  S6.,  27.). 

The  small  edifice  attached  to  the 
front  area  is  of  the  second  Amunophi 


bat  the  warn  on  th*  ligUwiining 
outer  piopyla  is  of  the  ssccesHMr 
of  AmoMiph  III.,  and  the  aadio- 
sphinxea  before  them  bear  that  of 
Osirnll.  (No.  S8L)  InaonUiso. 
latcd  edifice  (O)  are  tba  o«ab  of 
Tbotfamea  I.  and  the  third  Amunoph^ 
whose  statues  of  bla^  gruiite  adoni 
the  inner  doorway.  (Na  39.) 

The  ruins  within  the  crade.brick 
enclosure  of  the  other,  orwaCfm  laAf* 
arc  of  various  epochs ;  and  among  the 
sculptures  are  obaerved  the  namca  of 
Thothmes  III.,  Amunoph  III.,  She- 
shook  I.,  and  Ptolemy  Dionysus. 
The  tempi*  (T,  S.),  and  statnea, 
which  once  stood  before  it,  are  of 
Remeses  II. ;  and  that  on  the  western 
comer  of  the  lake,  also  adorned  with 
two  granite  statues,  is  of  Remeaea 
III.  Numerous  figures  of  black 
granite,  representing  the  lion-headed 
goddess,  are  deposited  in  the  precincts 
of  the  inner  enclosure ;  and  some  ele- 
gant androsphinxes,  on  the  left  of  the 
front  door,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  water  of  this  lake  also  receives 
an  annual  supply,  tlirough  the  soil, 
from  the  Nile;  but  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitre,  and  other 
salts,  and  stagnant  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  it  is  no  longer  drink- 
able. 

The  sculptures  of  the  pylon 
(No.  21.),  behind  the  great  temple, 
luive  never  been  completed.  In  the 
doorway  is  the  name  of  Nectanebo, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  south- 
east side  those  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  of  Arsinoe,  his  sister  and 
second  wife. 

In  the  area,  within  tliis  gateway, 
are  a  few  other  remains,  of  the  time 
of  Osirei,  Remeses  II.  (No.  19.), 
Tirbaka  (No.  20.),  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
Dionysus,  and  Tiberius.  The  com- 
mencement of  it,  however,  dates  from 
the  earlier  era  of  the  third  Thothmes, 
as  tbe  statues  placed  against  the  wall 
of  circuit  of  the  great  temple  have 
the  name  of  that  Pharaoh  (No.  18.). 
By  the  same  monarch  was  founded 
the  small  edifice  on  the  east  of  tbe 
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crud«-4>rick  encloture  (F);  whert 
the  Dame*  of  lUmeMt  III.,  of  S«- 
baco,  and  of  the  Ptolemiet  Philop»- 
tor,  Euergttat  lumd  1 1.,  AUriaodcr  I., 
and  AultUt  or  Dionysus,  are  also 
met  with.  The  small  ruin  £  is  of 
Psamaticus  III.;  and  H  of  Amyr- 
tjeus  of  the  twenty-eighth  dynasty; 
Lof  Philopator;  Q  of  Eucrgetcs  II. 
with  the  two  Cleopatras,  and  of  Dio- 
nysus ;  and  at  R  is  the  name  of  a 
Cleopatra. 

There  is  also  a  small  templa,  dedi- 
cated to  Amun  by  Ssbaco,  a  short 
distance  from  the  soutltem  angle  of 
the  smaller  lake ;  and  near  the  village, 
called  Nega  el  FokAnce,  to  the  east- 
ward,  about  1000  feet  from  the  pylon 
of  Nectanebo  (Na  SI.),  is  a  temple 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Tliis  last  is  omitted  in  my  Survey.) 

Such  are  the  dates  of  the  principal 
parts  of  tliis  extensive  mass  of  build- 
ings, which  I  have  .endeavoured  to 
state  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible, 
omitting,  of  course,  the  mention  of 
tlie  numerous  repairs  made  atdiflereot 
times  by  many  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies. 


liUtorieal  SeulpiurtB.  —  The  prin- 
cipal historical  sculptures  are  on  the 
exterior  of  the  great  hall ;  and  towards 
the  base  of  the  S.  £.  propylon-tower 
of  the  great  hsll,  on  iu  inner  face  (to 
the  right  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
sanctuary  and  the  obelisks),  is  re- 
presented a  large  boat,  or  ark  (at 
C  5. ) ;  which  calls  to  mind  the  •*  boat 
of  cedar,  8IK)  cubits  long,  oveilaid 
with  gold  without,  and  with  silver 
within,  dedicated  by  Srsostris  to  the 
principal  deity  in  Thebes,"  mentioned 
by  Diodorus. 

The  sculptures  of  this  hall  were 
commenced  by  Osirei  I., and  finished 
by  his  son  Kemeses  the  Great,  the 
supposed  Sesostris.  Those  on  the 
N.  £.  side  are  of  Osirei  I.,  and  re- 
late to  his  campaigns  in  tlie  Easti 

To  commence  with  the  northern 
extremity  {markmi  C)  i  the  upper 
compartment  represents  the  king  au 


tacking  a  fortified  town  situated  on  a 
rock,  which  Is  surrounded  by  a  wood, 
and  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  whither  the  flying 
enemy  drive  ofl*  their  herds  oo  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Tb« 
suite  of  it  is  entirely  lost. 

In  the  first  compartment  of  tb* 
second  line,  the  king  engages  tba 
enemy's  infantry  in  the  open  fleld« 
and  having  wounded  their  chief  with 
a  lance,  entangles  him  with  hia  bow. 
string,  and  slays  him  with  his  sword. 
The  drawing  in  these  figures  Is  m- 
markably  spirited;  and,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  conventlooal 
stvle  of  the  Egyptians,  it  must  bm 
admitted  that  tJie  principal  groupa 
in  all  these  subjects  are  admirably  db- 
signed,  and  would  do  credit  to  artisCa 
of  a  later  epoch  than  the  fourteenth 
century  before  our  era.  In  the  sccood 
compartment  (following  the  sanM 
line )  the  Egyptian  hero,  having 
alighted  from  his  car,  fighta  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  chiefs  of  the  boetlle 
aimy:  one  has  already  fUlen  beoeatli 
his  spear,  and  trampling  oo  the  proa* 
trate  foe,  he  seises  his  companloDt 
who  is  also  destined  to  fall  by  his 
powerful  liamU  Returning  in  tri« 
umph,  he  leads  before  his  car  tlie 
fettered  captives,  wltom  he  oflcrs, 
with  the  spoil  of  the  cities  be  has 
uken,  to  Amunre,  the  god  of  Thebes. 
Tliis  consists  of  vases,  silver,  gold, 
precious  stones  (?),  and  whatever  tho 
monarch  has  been  enabled  to  collect 
from  the  plunder  of  the  conquered 
country. 

The  lowest  line  commences  with 
an  encounter  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  chariots  and  infantry  of  the 
Rot-ii.no.  Their  chief  is  wounded 
by  tlie  arrows  of  the  Egyptian  mo* 
narch,  who  closely  pursues  him,  and 
disables  one  of  his  horses  with  a  spear. 
He  then  attempu  to  quit  his  car,  as 
his  companioo  falls  by  his  side  covered 
with  wounds.  The  rout  of  the  hostile 
army  is  complete,  and  they  fiy  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  One  Is  ott 
horseback.  The  victoHoos  rrtum  of 
a  6 
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king  Oiirei  it  Um  next  subject ;  and, 
alighting  from  bit  cbariut,  be  entera 
the  temple  of  Amunre,  to  preient  his 
csptires  and  booty  to  the  protecting 
deity  of  Thebes.  He  then  slays 
M-ith  a  club  the  prisoners  of  the  two 
conquered  nations,  in  the  presence  of 
Amunre,  the  names  of  whose  towns 
and  districts  are  attached  to  other 
figures  on  the  lower  part  of  the  wall. 

The  order  of  the  other  historical 
subjects  commences  at  the  S.  £.  angle 
(marked  C  3. ).  In  the  lower  line  the 
Egyptians  attack  the  infantry  of  an 
Asiatic  enemy  in  the  open  field,  — 
the  Rot  fi-no,  or  Retenno;  whose 
dress  and  colour,  if  they  are  the  same 
as  those  represented  in  the  Theban 
tombs,  proTe  them  to  have  inhabited 
a  country  very  far  to  the  north  of 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians  subdue  them 
and  make  many  captives ;  and  their 
march,  perhaps  during  their  return, 
is  directed  tlirougli  a  series  of  districts, 
some  of  which  are  at  peace  with, 
others  tributary  to,  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  one  of  these  fortified 
cities  come  out  to  meet  them,  bring, 
ins  presents  of  vases  and  bags  of 
gold,  which,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect,  they  lay  before  the 
monarch,  as  he  advances  Uirough 
their  country.  He  afterwards  meets 
with  opposition,  and  is  obliged  to 
attack  a  hostile  army,  and  a  strongly 
fortified  town,  situated  on  a  high 
rock,  and  surrounded  by  water,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  which  is 
reiidered  inacces^ble  by  the  steepness 
of  the  cliff*  on  whose  verge  it  is  built. 
It  seems  to  defy  the  Egyptian  army, 
but  the  enemy  are  routed  and  sue 
for  peace.  {Thii  it  at  the  angle  of 
thewaU.) 

Their  arms  are  a  spear  and  battle- 
axe,  and  they  are  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  short  and  close  dress. 
The  name  of  the  town,  Kanana,  and 
the  early  dote  of  the  first  year  of  the 
king's  reign,  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites 
is  here  represented. 

In  the  other  compartments  is  re- 


presented the  ntum  of  the  Thumoh 
to  Thebes,  leading  in  trimnph  tlw 
captives  lie  baa  Skmn  in  tlio  wwr* 
followed  by  his  son  and  a  **rajal 
scribe,**  with  a  body  of  Egyptian 
soldiers,  **  the  raytX  attendanta,  who 
have  accompanied  him  to  the  fbrdgn 
land  of  the  Rot-fi-no.** 

The  succession  of  countriea  and 
districts  be  passes  through  on  his  re- 
turn is  singularly  but  ingeniously  de- 
tailed: a  woody  and  well-watered 
country  is  indicated  by  trees  and  lakes, 
and  the  consequence  of  each  town  by 
the  sixe  of  the  fort  that  represents  it ; 
bearing  a  slight  analogy  to  the  simple 
style  of  description  in  Xenophon't 
retreat. 

The  Nile  is  designated  by  the  cro- 
codiles and  fish  peculiar  to  that  river ; 
and  a  bridge  serves  as  a  communica- 
tion with  the  opposite  bank.  Thia 
is  very  remaikable,  as  it  shows  they 
liad  bridges  over  the  Nile  at  that  early 
period ;  but  being  drawn  as  seen  ftom 
above,  we  cannot  decide  whether  it 
was  made  with  arches  or  refers.  Aeon- 
course  of  the  priesu  and  distingruished 
inhabitants  of  a  large  city  comes  forth 
to  greet  his  arrival;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds on  foot  to  offer  the  spoil,  and  cap- 
tives he  has  taken,  to  the  deity.  Though 
probable,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
Thebes  is  here  represented,  especially 
as  the  name  of  that  city  does  not  occur 
in  the  hieroglyphics.  The  deputation 
consists  of  the  **  priests,  and  the 
chief  men  of  the  upper  and  lower 
countries ;  **  it  should  tlierefore  rather 
refer  to  his  entrance  into  Egypt ;  and 
Tanis  would  agree  better  with  the 
hieroglyphics.  But  Thebes  is  more 
likely  to  be  represented  in  Theban 
sculptures.  The  battled  edifices  on 
the  road,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
king,  appear  to  be  out  of  Egypt; 
and  may  either  point  out  the  places 
where  he  had  a  palace,  or  signify  that 
they  were  tributary  to  him. 

In  tlie  compartments  of  the  upper 
line,  the  Egyptians  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  and  oblige  them  to 
take  shelter  in  a  fortified  town,  situ- 


U.  Egypt. 

atcd  on  a  lofty  hiH  flanktd  bj  a  lak« 
of  waier.  Near  iu  banks,  and  on 
tbt  accliTitj  of  tba  mountain,  ara 
MTcral  treat  and  cavarnt;  amonnt 
^hich  lonia  Ua  coocealtdy  wbila 
othcri,  alarmad  for  the  fata  of  tbeir 
city,  throw  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
endeavour  to  depreoata  tba  wrath  of 
tha  Tictor. 

Their  cfaarfota  ara  routed,  and  tha 
king,  having  teised  tha  hoetile  chief, 
amitet  ofl*  his  head,  which  ha  holds 
by  the  beard.  The  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  continuaa,  and  they  take  ra- 
fuge  amidst  tha  loAy  trees  that  ctown 
the  heights  of  their  mountainous 
country.*  The  Egyptians  follow  them 
to  the  woods,  and  heralds  ara  sent  by 
tha  king  to  ijffwir  them  their  lives,  on 
condition  of  their  future  obedience  to 
hb  will,  and  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  The  trees  here  represented 
arc  probably  cedars,  the  place  being 
evidently  adled  Lebanon,  or  as  the 
hieroglyphics  write  it  Lcmanon. 

Alighting  from  his  car,  he  awaits 
their  answer,  which  is  brought  by  an 
Egyptian  oflBcer,  who  on  bis  return 
salutes  his  sovereign,  and  relates  the 
success  of  his  mission. 

In  the  third  compartment,  the 
hrru,  who  in  the  heat  of  the  fight 
had  alighted  from  his  duuiot,  gives 
proofs  of  bit  physical  powevs  as  well 
as  his  courage,  and  grasps  beneath 
each  arm  two  captive  chiefs;  while 
other%  bound  with  ropes,  follow  to 
adorn  his  triumph,  and  grace  the 
oflerings  of  victory  to  the  god  of 
Thebes. 

On  the  other  wall,  at  the  south- 
west tide  of  the  grand  hall,  are  re- 
presented  the  conquesu  of  his  son 
Remeses  1 1. ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  war  against  the  same  people 
was  continued  during  the  rvign  of 
this  monarch. 

In  the  upper  compartments,  at  the 
north-west  end,  Remeses  attacks  the 
enemy,  who  are  routed,  and  take  re- 

•  Rou«l  Um  comer  of  Um  wall.  The 
tutu  th«a  rHarai  to  Um  forster  |ert  of 
the  aealpCurst. 
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ftige  in  their  fortified  town,  sHualad 
on  a  high  mountain.  He  then 
stonoa  another  fort ;  and  in  the  ncsl 
compartment  he  givea  them  battle  la 
the  open  plain,  where  he  obtaiaa  a 
complete  victory,  and  secures  maor 
prisoners.  The  remnant  of  tbev 
army  retrtata  to  a  fixtified  dty,  which 
he  storms,  and  obligee  to  sumodcr 
at  discretion. 

In  all  these  oonpartmenta,  eiccpt 
one,  the  king  Is  repreeented  oo  fiMiC» 
with  his  shield  before  him  and  a  apcar 
in  his  hand,  indicating  that  the  plaeea 
were  taken  by  assault.  In  the  lower 
line  he  advancea,  in  hia  car,  to  the 
walls  of  a  fort ;  in  the  next  oonpart- 
ment  he  storms  another,  on  foot;  and 
afterwards  appears  before  a  thirdf 
mounted  in  his  chariot.  The  mt  la 
much  defaced;  but  suflldent  iimaiaa 
to  show  that  he  oflTers  the  spoils  and 
captives  to  the  god  of  the  temple. 

Behind  the  side  door  of  the  hall, 
in  the  upper  line,  he  besieges  a  fbrtU 
fied  town,  on  f<iot;  he  then  attacka 
the  enemy,  in  the  open  field;  and 
having  overtaken  the  car  of  tbair 
chief,  entangica  him  with  his  bow^ 
string,  and  stepping  forward  on  tha 
pole,  despatches  him  with  his  sword. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  hostile  armr 
is  now  complete,  and  they  fiy  to  thev 
fenced  city  in  the  utmost  confusioa. 
The  subjects  in  this  line  terminate 
with  offerings  to  the  deity  of  Thebea. 

In  the  lower  series  are  a  large 
tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  attadt 
of  another  fortified  towiu  The  battle 
scenes  continue  on  the  wall  of  the  court 
{marked  S9),  where  the  Egyptians  at- 
tack the  foe  in  the  plain,  who  ara 
routed  and  pursued  to  the  walla  of 
their  city. 

In  the  other  compartmenU  are 
many  similar  subjiects,  and  a  tablet 
of  the  twenty.first  year  of  Remeeca 
1 1.,  in  which  mention  Is  made  of  hb 
father  Otirei  and  grandfather  Re- 
meses  I.  Beyond  tids,  the  Egyptian 
monarch  storms  another  fort;  hb 
troops  apply  scaling  laddeia  to  the 
'  walb.  and,  fordng  the  gate%  oblige 
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K<wii  to  Bmt  Amber  -  -  llf 
W<ikv^Ei£^xt>vEg^yta^  -  2l| 
Tb*  Irt  Welb  to  W.  of  Moileh 

^Mc«Tldi>  -         •         -  SSI 

Sd  W(IH  to  W.  of  Moileh  .  S 
WcSis  of  >latleh  ...  4 
B«cr  el  In{:l«t  (near  £1  B«jda)  S9| 
Spring  of  El  Ambagee  -     5\ 

Konajr  (foil)  -         -         - 6_ 
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T:«  rakit  frxa  Tbebcs  and  fram 

Kroeb    crfte    as  tiae   ««Us  of    £1 

Exav^a,  asd  are  then  the  same  to 

Kji^arr.     Tbe  Moc!eh,  or  Moayl^ 

asi  tiK  Derb  E*  RuiMfa  are  the 

&eq:icsted.     They  both  meet  at 

El  Efara,  where  tbej  diTcrge,  and 

cnite  a^ua  at  el  Bajda  *«  the  white" 

vbills)^  90  cailcd  from  the  coloor  of 

'  tbe  rocks ;    where  there  is  a  well* 

I  called  Beer  el  loglecs,  from  haTing 

been  dug  bj  our  Indian  armj  on  itf 

waj  to  the  Nile.    The  water  is  brack- 

:  ish';  and  that  at  £1  Ambagee  h  bod. 

At  tbe  others  the  water  is  good. 

There  are  seTeral  roads  from  the 
Nile  to  Kossajr.  The  prindpal  onrs 
beginning  from  the  south  are:  — 
1.  That  called  Mughafg.  2.  £' 
Debbah.  S.  £1  Merkh,  or  Essa^. 
wee.  4.  Sikkat  £1  Homir  «*the 
Ass's  road,"  or  £1  Edo6t,  passing 
by  Moayl^b,  and  Wad^  £^  Gush; 
and  thence  called  also  the  MoayUh 
Road.     5.  £'  Ruasafa,  or.  Perb  £' 
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.  Rotaafa*     6.  Sikkatd  HamiiteiiiM, 
A  long  and  rough  road. 

Aimbt  with  their  camcU  ftir  the 
joumaj  had  perbapa  bettor  b«  en- 
gaged at  JCench. 

There  b  nothing  worthy  of  remark 
on  the  Moayl^  road.  There  are 
lome  Abahdeh  Arabi  settled  near  thii 
and  the  Derb  E*  Ruieafa,  from  whom 
milk  may  tomctimee  be  obtained; 
and  camcU*  laden  with  com  for  Ara- 
bia, are  occaaiooalJy  met  on  their  way 
to  KoMayr. 

The  most  interesting  road  it  the 
Derb  £*  Ruuafa;  from  the  ancient 
Roman  ttationt  n«et  with  at  intenrals, 
and  from  ita  having  been  the  old  road 
from  Coptoa  to  Philoteras  Portut. 
Tlicre  are  eight  of  these  sUtiont,  or 
ffjfdrtumat,  tome  of  which  are  distant 
from  each  other  only  6,  othets  from 
8  to  IS  miles;  beside*  the  welb  of 
El  Egba^ta,  which  were  also  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  firat  station, 
whose  site  and  plan  is  less  easily 
traced  than  the  others,  was  distant 
from  Coptoa  only  9  miles,  and  was 
probably  common  to  the  Philotera 
and  Berenice  roads,  though  not  given 
in  the  litto  of  Pliny  or  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus. 

Breccia  Quarriet, — Near  tha  large 
wall  of  Hammamit,  on  this  road,  are 
the  quarries  of  Breccia  Verde,  from 
which  so  many  sarcophagi,  fonts, 
taxxe,  and  other  ornamental  objects 
made  of  this  beautiful  stone,  were 
cut  by  the  ancients,  both  in  PhariKmtc 
and  Roman  thnes.  The  valley  of 
the  quarries  is  called  Wad^  Foak- 
he^r,  from  the  quantity  of  pottery 
{Fokhar)  found  tlierc.  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  of 
^try  early  time,  fur  the  number  of 
huts  of  workmen  who  lived  there, 
and  for  the  remains  of  a  small  Egyp* 
tian  temple  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Eurrgetes  I.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  r^cks  are  interesting  from  their 
antiquity,  some  being  of  very  ancient 
PItaraohs. 
Tlie  principal  names  ar«  of  Papa, 


or  Plapl; — of  Ramcren; — and  thrat 
early  unknown  Pharaoha,  two  of 
which  occur  in  the  chamber  of  klnga 
at  Kamak;— -of  Moodooltep,  or 
Mand6thph;^Osirtaaen  Land  IIL; 
Amun-n^Gori  I.  and  II. ;  —  TboCb- 
mes  III. ;  Osirei  I.  and  II. ;  --  R«. 
mtsea  IV.  and  VIII.;— flabaeo^ 
and  the  Princesa  Amunatlt ;  — -  F»- 
maticut  I.  and  II.; — Araaait;  — 
Cambysea;— Darius ;— Xeraca  ;  and 
Artaxerzea;— Amyrtaus;  and  Nee* 
tanebo. 

There  are  many  hieroglyphic  and 
Greek  ezvotot.  In  one  of  tha  latter, 
the  writer  it  said  to  be  a  native  of 
AUbastron;  and  in  one  of  the  formor 
Amun-re  is  styled  **  Lord  of  tha  re- 
gions of  the  world,"  and  Neph(Noa? 
or  Kneph)  is  called  ««tbe  Lord  of  the 
foreign  land  of  tha  Elephant,^  or  tht 
island  of  Elephantine.  Khem  or 
Pan  is  the  deity  of  the  pbce.  He 
waa  supposed  to  be  the  particular 
**  guardian  of  the  roads,**  and  undl 
the  worship  of  Sarapis  was  introducod 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he  seems 
to  have  been  tha  principal  god  to 
whom  temples  and  prayers  were  mado 
in  the  Egyptian  deseru.  The  triad 
of  this  valley  consisted  of  Khem,  the 
infant  Horus,  and  **  Isis,  the  beautifbl 
Mother  of  the  gods,  queen  of  Heaven.  * 
I  counted  upwards  of  1000  huts  in 
the  different  rarines,  or  branchea  of 
the  valley;  and  I  hare  no  doubt, 
fnmi  the  care  taken  to  break  upeverr 
quarts  vein  in  the  neighbourbooci, 
that  the  miners  were  employed,  not 
only  in  the  breccia  quarries,  but  In 
searching  for  gold;  and  I  never  r»« 
member  to  have  crossed  a  vein  of 
quart!  in  the  desert,  that  had  not 
been  broken  up,  doubtleas  in  search  of 
the  precious  ore. 

At  Kossayr  is  an  English  agent* 
Sayd  Mohammed,  a  verv  oblong 
person,  wliose  father,  Sayd  Hoesayn, 
is  our  vice>con8«il  at  j{eneh.  [For 
the  town  of  Kosaayr,  tee  end  of  Sec* 
tion  IL  Route  19.  p.  971.1 

Animi  fiwm  iudUm  mi  £isss|rr.— 
Thoea  who  enter  Egypt  by  tliia  point 
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gmmlly  go  direct  to  Thebct.  Tbcj 
nuij  either  stop  at  Kemak,  or  Luxor ; 
but  the  former  it  more  conYenicnt 
for  seeing  the  mint. 

For  the  Journey  ecrott  the  deaert, 
camel-boxct  with  movable  trayt  will 
be  found  convenient,  at  well  aa  a 
aingle-poled  tent,  and  tmalt  matt,  an 
umbrella  lined  with  a  dark-coloured 
ttuflT,  and  gauae  tpectadet.  Colonel 
Daviet,  in  hit  <«HiuU  to  Travellert** 
by  thit  route,  juttly  contidert  bottled 
water  ettential,  and  addt,  **  great 
care  thould  be  taken  to  procure  it 
good,  and  bottlet  well  cleaned.  Sup- 
pliet,  tuch  at  tea,  sugar,  wine,  toupt, 
tongues,  and  any  pretervet,  are 
much  better  and  cheaper  in  India 
than  in  Egypt;  a  small  camp  kit 
with  a  few  cooking-pott^  bedding, 
mosquito  curtains,  blankets,  and  some 
carpeU  are  useful  in  Egypt*'  He 
considers  them  *<  particularly  to  in 
the  quarantine  at  Malta,  if  people 
like  to  live  comfortable  and  economi- 
cally ;**  but  every  thing  is  so  reason- 
able there,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking 
them  from  Egypt- 

**  Camels,  for  crossing  the  desert 
from  Kossayr  to  Ghenne  (Kcneh)  or 
Luksor,  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  for  1 
dollar  each,  and  donkeys  at  15  pias- 
tres :  stirrups  and  a  mattrass  (cush- 
ion ?),  or  a  dromedary  saddle,  is  the 
easiest  way  for  a  gentleman  to  cross ; 
a  lady  sliould  bring  a  side-saddle  for 
A  donkey,  and  panniers  for  children ; 
and  if  not  done  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
the  desert  can  be  crossed  without  in- 
convenience or  fatigue.  But  a  lady 
ought  not  to  do  it  in  less  than  seven 
days,  which  should  be  told  the  camel 
owners  before  leaving  l^ossayr,  that 
they  may  take  sufficient  beans,  &c. 
for  themselves  and  camelt;  if  not 
they  will  make  it  an  excuse  to  push 
on. 

He  justly  remarks  "that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  up  deter- 
mined authority  with  all  Arabs,  and 
particularly  with  boat  and  camel  men, 


who  make  it  a  rule  to  try  and  imirp 
it.  Many  people  commence  with 
thrasbiDg  tlicm  at  once,  but  I  dealt 
think  it  advitaUa  or  ncccMarys  io* 
tist  on  their  doing  aa  you  wiab,  and 
they  very  toon  come  into  your  way.** 
By  Arabt,  It  it  aa  well  to  obacrw^ 
that  be  meant  Egyptian  jMka^  not 
Arabt  of  the  detert,  whom  it  might 
cott  a  man  hit  life  to  ttrike. 

«  In  regard  to  boata,**  be  adda,  ••It 
IS  difficult  to  recommend  what  plan 
to  punue :  tliey  are  generally  to  hm 
procured  at  ^eneb,  and  tometimea  at 
Luksor,  and  may  be  hired  for  the 
trip'to  Cairo.  If  you  write  to  that 
place  for  one,  it  will  cott  double  or 
treble,  but  you  will  get  a  better  boat. 
I  hired  one  for  1600  piastrct  the 
month ;  it  wat  clean,  and  fitted  up  in 
English  style,  with  a  lofty  cabioy 
and  well  suited  fof  the  purpose ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that,  though 
you  hire  by  the  month,  you  pay  by 
the  week  (by  the  lunar  month),  which 
I  mention  that  people  may  not  be 
ruffled  if  they  find  diflerent  customs 
in  diflerent  places."  The  advice  it 
excellent;  but  in  reality  the  month 
should  always  be  rated  at  thirty  dayt, 
and  the  owners  of  boats  should  not  l>e 
allowed  to  take  this  advantage  of 
strangers.  Another  piece  of  good 
advice  is,  **  never  to  let  your  servant 
pay  the  people ;  do  it  on  every  occa- 
sion you  can  yourself,  and  you  will 
soon  find  the  benefit,  and  to  will  the 
poor  people:  give  half  what  your 
tervant  would  charge,  and  the  three- 
fingered  Arab  will  kiss  the  money 
and  your  hand  with  gratitude.  In 
regard  to  assisUnce,  let  every  man 
be  his  own  agent,  and  his  businest 
will  be  done  to  his  satisfaction.**  If 
you  can  find  a  good  boat,  and  engage 
it  by  the  month,  it  is  better  to  live  m 
it  while  at  Cairo,  and  the  best  spot 
for  anchoring  is  at  Ibrahim  Patha't 
garden  in  the  island  of  Roda. 

The  Ababdeh  DuerL  —  The  princi- 
pal roads  made  by  the  andentt  acroii 
this  desert,  were  those  from  Coptos  to 
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Bcmiot,  and  to  Pbtlotcra,  joft  idmi- 
tioned ;  on*  from  Cootim  Apollino- 
polb  (opposite  £dfoo),to  tbt  cfiicrald 
miiMi  of  Ocbel  Zabte ;  and  Miocbor 
from  Philomra  along  the  aea-coast  to 
tb*  L«uoot  Portut,  Necheaia,  and 
Berenice,  which  oondnucd  thence 
■outhwardi  in  the  direction  of  SowA- 
kln.  There  wai  alio  one,  which  left 
the  Nile  near  Contra  ApoUinopoUs, 
and  taking  a  aoutherly  direction,  ran 
probably  to  the  gold  mines  (of  Oebel 
OlUgce),  mentioned  by  Agatharcidct 
and  other  authon,  and  tubaequently 
by  tite  Sbereef  Edrisi  and  Aboolfeda. 
They  were  generally  furnished  with 
stations,  built  at  short  intenrals,  where 
a  supply  of  water  could  always  be  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  large  wellr  sunk 
within  them  to  a  great  depth,  and 
frequently  in  the  solid  rock.  From 
these  spacious  cisterns  were  filled,  as 
well  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered there,  as  of  those  who  passed  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  "Fens,"  or 
Hgdrtumar 

rA«  gold  wtimeB  lie  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  the  Ababdeh  de- 
sert, in  the  territory  of  the  Bisha- 
r^eh.  They  are,  as  Edrisi  and  Abool- 
feda observe,  in  tlie  land  of  Begga, 
the  Bish4ree  country;  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  two  of  the  Arabic  funeral 
mscriptions  found  by  Mr.  Bonomi 
and  Monsieur  Linant,  were  worked 
in  the  years  339  a.  ii.  (951  a.  n.), 
and  378  a.  h.  (989  a.  d.),  the  former 
being  the  fifUi  )ear  of  the  Caliph 
Mottukfee  BilUh,  a  short  time  before 
the  arriTal  of  the  Fatemites  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  other  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  £1  A  sees,  the  second  king  of  tlie 
Fatemite  dynasty.  Oruin  it  is,  how- 
ever, tluit  tliey  were  also  mined  pre- 
vious and  subsequently  to  that  period, 
though  there  are  no  other  epiuphs 
with  dates. 

The  stations  on  the  road  from  0>p» 
tot  to  Btrtn%c€  have  a  peculiar  inter- 
est, from  being  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 


Acoordi^ff  to  fHt^* 

■.Pi 
First  Hydreuma,  from  CopCoa  •  $9 
Second  Hydreuma  •  -  -53 
ApolUnis  -  •  -  -89 
Novum  Hydreuma  -        •49 

(the  Hydreuma  Vetus  being  4 
miles  off,  out  of  the  road.) 
Berenice         •        -        -        •    95 

Total,  in  Roman  milai,  S58 
/(latrary. 


?t::lrn"'l"«-cop«' 

M  r; 
M      .    97 

Didyme 

Afrodito 

-        -        - 

•  94 

•  90 

Compasi 
Jovis 

. 

•     99 
-    3S 

Aristonis 

•        •        - 

•    95 

Phalacro 

•        •        . 

-     95 

Cabals! 

- 

.     99 

-     97 

C«non  Hydreuma 
Berenice 

.     97 
•     18 

Total  971 

The  above  distances  of  one  station 
to  another  agree  pretty  well  with  tha 
measuremenu  I  took,  in  surveying 
this  part  of  the  country,  a»  may  ba 
seen  in  my  map  of  Egypt,  which  ex- 
tends to  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Berenice.  Besides  all  those  sUtkma 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  an  inter- 
mediate one  between  Didyme  and 
Afrodito  is  met  with,  on  the  direct 
road  from  Coptos  to  Berenvee,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  latter.  At  Afrodito  I 
found  a  Latin  inscription,  on  turning 
over  the  fallen  lintel  of  the  door, 
which  begins  with  a  date,  unfortu- 
nately erased ;  and  I  found  that  the 
Hydreuma  and  Vicus  ApoUinis  were 
distinct,  sUndins  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  In  different  parU  of 
the  valley.  The  Novum  and  Vetua 
Hydreuma  are  the  bat  stations  before 
reaching  Berenice,  the  latter  being  out 
of  the  road,  about  four  miles  op  a 
valley. 
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BtrtHiee,  r^  Bertmicej  or  Bertnict 
TVo^odjftiea,  stands  on  a  small  bay, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  gulf, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  Sinus 
Immundus,  which  is  fonned  by  the 
projecting  point  of  Lepte  Extrema, 
now  Cape  No«e,  erroneously  laid 
down  in  some  charts  as  an  island.  It 
b  eren  styled  Geseereh  **  island"  by 
the  Arabs,  who  call  the  cape  «  Ras 
Banas,"  from  a  sbekh  buried  there, 
or  »  Ras  Emkh^et'*  I  betieYe  the 
•ailora  give  it  the  name  of  Ras  el 
Unf,  or  *<  Cape  Nose.**  This  long 
peninsula  or  chersonesus,  projecting 
IVom  the  Sinui  Immundns,  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  who  says  its 
neck  was  so  narrow  that  boats  were 
sometimes  carried  across  it,  fh>m  the 
gulf  to  the  open  sea.  From  the 
end  of  the  cape  may  be  perceived  the 
peak  of  St  John,  or  the  Emerald 
Isle,  Gczeeret  Ziblrgeh  or  Sem^rgid, 
which  seems  to  be  (he  Otfuwhis,  or 
serpentine  island  of  Diodorus.  Tiie 
inner  bay,  which  constituted  the 
ancient  port  of  Berenice,  is  now 
nearly  61ied  with  sand;  and  ot  low 
tide  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  bank, 
which  is  then  left  entirely  exposed. 
The  tide  rises  and  falls  in  it  about 
on^  foot. 

The  town  of  Berenice  was  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  so 
called  after  his  mother.  It  was  of 
considerable  size,  compared  to  its 
rival  the  Myos  Hormos;  but  iu 
streets  were  not  laid  out  with  the 
same  regularity,  and  it  was  not  de- 
fended by  the  same  kind  of  fortified 
wall.  The  Myos  Hormos  indeed 
was  very  small,  and  scarcely  larger 
than  one  of  the  ordinary  hydreumas. 
The  houses  of  Berenice  are  built  of 
very  inferior  materials,  being  merely 
rude  pieces  of  madrepore,  collected 
on  the  sea-coast,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  their  walls  are  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  There  is  a 
temple  at  tlie  end  of  a  street,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  town,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisting  of  three  inner 
and  Uie  same  number  of  outer  cham- 


bers, with  a  ttaircaat  leading  to  tiM 
summit,  the  whole  ornamented  widi 
sculptures  and  hieroglyphici  in  reUcH 
It  was  dedicated  to  Serapis,  as  appears 
from  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  small 
stone  I  found  in  one  of  llie  cham- 
bers; and  in  the  hieroglyphics  ara 
the  names  of  Tiberias  and  Tngan. 
A  few  figures  of  the  contemplar 
deities  may  also  be  traced,  on  exca- 
vating the  lower  part,  or  wherever 
tlie  stone  has  withstood  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere;  which  has  proved 
more  prejudicial  to  its  limestone 
walls  than  the  saline  and  nitrous 
soil  that  has  for  ages  covered  the 
greater  part  of  what  now  remains. 
In  excavating  tlie  chambers  (for  I 
did  not  attempt  the  portico)  I  found, 
beside  tlie  Greek  dedication  to  Sa- 
rapis,  the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
either  Trajan  or  Adrian,  a  small 
fountain,  and  some  rude  figures, 
probal)ly  ex  votes ;  and  since  my  visit, 
the  officers  of  one  of  the  surveying 
ships  resumed  the  excavation,  and 
found  another  inscription. 

The  road  now  usually  taken  from 
the  Nile  to  Berenice  lies  through  the 
Wai16e  Sak&yt ;  the  ancient  road 
from  Coptos  to  that  port  passed 
through  Wad^e  Matoolce,  and  other 
valleys  that  succeed  it  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  modern  name  of  Berenice  is 
Sakdyt  el  Kublce,  or  **  tlie  Southern 
Sakiyt." 

A  road  leads  from  Berenice  to  tlie 
hasanite  mouniain,  now  Om  Kerre- 
beh,  passing  by  some  ruined  stations, 
and  an  ancient  village  of  considerable 
extent;  and  some  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  those  quarries  is  tlie 
Mont  Ptntedactylut,  now  Gebel  Fe- 
r&'id,  whose  five  cones  are  still  more 
remarkable  when  seen  from  Berenice. 
At  Om  Kerrebeh  are  considerable 
workings  of  what  the  ancients  called 
hasanite;  a  real  quarry  of  which 
I  al\erwards  found  near  Gebel  e* 
Rossiss. 

On  the  coast  between  Berenice  and 
Koe$ayr    are    the    « several    ports  *' 
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mentioned  by  Plinj,  with  kndaiarkt 
to  direct  mall  Tc«elt  through  the 
dangerous  coral  reef«»  whose  abrupt 
discontinuance  forms  their  mouth. 
These  corresponding  openings  are 
singular,  and  are  probably  owing  to 
the  coral  insects  not  working  where 
the  IVesh  water  of  the  winter  torrents 
runs  into  the  sea,  which  is  the  case 
where  these  ports  are  found.  There 
are  no  remains  of  towns  at  anjr  of 
them,  eicept  at  Nttkuia  and  the 
Leueoi  FoftuMf  the  sites  of  which  I 
have  ascertained;  the  former  in  WadU 
•*  Nukkarm^  the  latter  known  by  the 
name  of  B*  Sk6oma,  or  •'  the  maga- 
fine."  Nechesia  has  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  a  citadel  of  hewn  stone ; 
but  ilm  Leucos  Portus  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state;  and  the  nuiteriais 
of  which  the  houses  were  builtt  like 
those  of  Berenice,  are  merely  fhig- 
ments  of  madrepore  and  shapeless 
pieces  of  stone. 

About  half  way  between  them  is 
another  email  port,  4  miles  to  the 
west  of  which  are  the  imd  mimta  of 
Gtbdg*  R9$$6s$i  and  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward,  in  Wad^  Aboo- 
Raikeh,  is  a  small  quarry  of  basanite, 
worked  by  the  ancients. 

Ewteraid  Mime§, — The  tmtraU  wdnf 
are  far  less  interesting  than  might  be 
supposed.  Some  sre  at  the  Gebel  Za- 
bira,  and  others  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  about  the  Wad^  Sakiyt.  They 
have  been  successively  worked  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  caliphs,  the 
Mem  looks,  and  the  present  Pasha, 
but  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie 
in  micaceous  schisi ;  snd  numerous 
shads  of  considerable  depth  have 
been  excavated  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  Urgest  is  st  Gebel 
Zabira,  extending  downwards,  st  an 
angle  of  37^,  to  ihedifttsnce  of  sbout 
SeO  feet,  being  318  in  horitonul 
length,  and  815  in  perpendicular 
depth. 

To  the  south  of  Gebel  Zsb^ra  u 
the  eitensive  vulsge  of  Smkipt,  con- 
sisting €>f  numerous  miners*  huts  and 
housea ;  and  indepeodent  of  ila  minesb 


a  temple  eicavatad  In  the  rock«  and 
some  Greek  inscriptions,  render  U 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  antiquary. 
The  name  of  Sakiyt  ia  e^idenUy  do- 
rived  from  that  given  to  the  town 
in  old  timea.  A  Greek  inscriptioo 
there  speaks  of  the  god  Sarapis  and 
the  lady  Isis  of  Senskis,  or  Senskeet. 
In  the  adjoining  valley.called  WaOt 
NofrtUf  which  is  only  separated  ftom 
Wad4e  Sakiyt  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  it 
another  similar  village,  whoae  houses 
are  better  built  and  on  a  Urger  scaler 
with  the  sdvantage  of  a  natural  reser- 
voir, under  the  neighbouring  cliffh»of 
excellent  water. 

It  is  through  this  Wad^  Sakiyt 
that  the  road  goea  from  the  Nile  to 
Berenice. 

Jneitmi  Boad  from  Camirm  JpM" 
uopoH*  to  iJbe  Eflitraici  if raes.  —  On 
the  road  from  Contra  ApollinopoKs 
to  the  emerald  mines  are  three  sta- 
tions. The  first  is  small,  and  pro- 
senu  nothing  interesting,  eicept  the 
name  of  king  Amun-1^6nh,  a  co« 
temporary  of  Amunoph  lit.;  but 
dose  to  the  second  is  a  temple  cut  ia 
the  rock,  founded,  and  dedicated  to 
Amun,  by  King  Q^rei,  the  father  of 
Rcmeses  the  Great.  Though  small, 
iu  sculptures  are  of  a  very  good 
style ;  and  in  the  hall  is  a  curious 
tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  bearing  the 
date  of  tl)e  ninth  year  of  this  Pharaoh. 

The  temple  consisu  of  a  portico, 
supported  by  four  columns ;  and  a  hall, 
with  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  three  small  cham- 
bers, or  ratlier  niches,  each  containing 
three  statues.  Msny  visitors  have 
written  Greek  inscriptions  on  its 
walls,  most  of  which  are  exvotos  to 
Pan  ;  but  one  is  remarkable  aa  being 
of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  for- 
tified sution,  whose  thirteen  names 
are  inscribed  on  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  portico. 

In  a  chamber  of  the  station  Is  a 
block  of  stone,  bearing  an  eivoto  to 
•<  Anin4  Philadelphe,**  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  foiroded 
the  town  of  Bertttke^  to  which  this 
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road  alio  led  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thebaid.  The  third  station  pre- 
sents nothing  of  interest;  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  emerald  mines  no 
other  ruins  occur,  though  several 
wells  once  afforded  a  supply  of 
water  to  those  who  passed  on  the 
road.  This  road  which  lea?es  the 
Kile,  nearly  opposite  Edfoo,  is  per- 
haps the  best  for  a  Tiiit  to  the  eme- 
rald mines  and  Berenice,  especially 
as  the  Ababdeh  Arabs  live  there,  who 
are  not  to  be  engaged  at  Thebes,  and 
other  places  to  the  north. 

Th«  Bitharfth  Tnbe  of  Arabs, — 
To  the  south  of  the  Ababdeh  Arabs 
are  the  Bishar^iSb,  who,  like  the 
Ababdeh,  wear  long  hair,  and  have 
the  same  wild  appearance  as  the 
Nubians  and  many  other  people  of 
Ethiopia.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, and  call  themselves  desendanu 
of  Kooka,  who  was  both  tlieir  god 
and  tlieir  ancestor;  but  they  are 
now  Moslems.  The  Ababdeh  had 
also  their  own  language  formerly, 
but  they  now  speak  Arabic. 

The  arms  of  both  these  tribes  are 
the  spear,  knife,  and  sometimes  the 
shield,  which  tbey  prefer  to  fire-arms. 
They  are  frequently  at  war  witli  each 
other ;  and  it  is  tlierefore  necessary,  in 
going  into  their  desert,  to  spply  to 
some  of  (heir  sheklis  for  pretection. 
But  there  is  little  there  worthy  of  a' 
visit ;  the  gold  mines  are  of  no  great 
interest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  their  stronghold, 
the  isolated  mountain,  called  Gebel 
el  Elbeb. 

ROUTE  29. 

THSBBS  TO  ASOUAN,  TUC  FIRST  CATA- 
RACT, ZLirHANTlMB,  8CHAYL,  AND 
PHILiB. 

Miles. 
Thebes  to  Esn6  (W.)  -  -  32 
Esn^   to    Edfoo    (passing    by 

Eilethyas)  (W.)  -         -       30 

Edfoo  to    Hagar    Silsili   (E. 

andW.)  -  -  -  -  22 
Hagar  Silsili  to  Asouan  (E. )       _40 

124 


On  quittinf  Thdbca,  the  flntrnina 
worthy  of  notice  are  tboae  of  Brm§ut, 
the  aueUnt  HsrwumAU.  The  ^iiwi- 
pal  object  is  a  small  temple^  wfaidi 
appears  to  have  been  the  iwei— eitff 
or  « lying-in-house,**  belonging  to  a 
large  temple  now  destroyed;  where 
Ileto,  the  second  member  of  the 
triad  of  the  place,  gave  birth  to  Hor- 
pi-re,  the  iniknt  child  of  that  goddcaa 
and  of  Mandoo.  It  was  built  by  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra,  who  is  there 
accompanied  by  Neocaesar,  or  Csae- 
rion,  her  son  by  Julius  Cseaar,  and 
consists  of  an  exterior  court,  formed 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  connected  by 
intercolumnar  screens,  a  small  trans- 
verse colonnade,  serving  as  a  portico^ 
at  right  angles  with  the  former,  and 
the  naos,  which  is  divided  into  two 
chambers.  Ptolemy  Neocanar  and 
his  mother  have  both  the  titles  goda 
Philonietores,  Philopatores ;  but  the 
oflerings  are  mostly  made  by  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  who  is  also  repre- 
sented adoring  Basis,  the  bull  of 
Hermonthis.  This  sacred  animal  is 
found  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of 
the  Hermonthite  nome.  Its  head  is 
depressed,  while  that  of  Apis  on  the 
Memphite  coins  is  raised,  which  may 
ser^-e  as  a  distinguishing  mark  when 
the  legend  containing  the  name  of  the 
nome  has  disappeared.  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  these  are  of  Uie  Roman  em- 
pire, the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the 
Pharaohs  having  no  coinage. 

Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Ju« 
piter  were  both  worsliipped  at  Her- 
monthis, and  that  the  bull  was  also 
held  sacred  in  this  city;  but  by 
Apollo  he  doubtless  means  Mandoo, 
who  was  the  piincipal  deity  of  the 
place  ;  and  Jupiter  was  the  Amun  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  the  sculptures  at 
the  back  of  the  noos  are  the  cameleo* 
pard  and  several  Typhonian  figures ; 
and'  those  of  tlie  interior  are  interest- 
ing in  a  mythological  point  of  view ; 
but  their  style  is  very  inferior,  and 
proves  that  Egyptian  sculpture  had 
already  approached  the  era  of  its 
downfall.  Near  it  stood  the  other 
larger  temple,  long  since  entirely  de- 
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■trojfd,  of  which  the  lubttrocUoiifl 
mloiM  can  be  traeed,  th«  matrrialt 
hftTiog  batn  doubUftt  uicd  to  build 
the  ChiiftiMi  church.  There  it  alto 
a  resenroir  ceied  with  hewn  ttone, 
apperuinins  to  the  temple,  the  water 
of  which  Wansleb  tayt  was  utcd 
in  hit  time  for  bleaching  linen. 
The  tame  traTeller  mentiont  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  people  claiming  for  their 
town  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Motet,  with  the  tame 
gravity  at  the  natiret  of  Domoo  pre- 
tend that  their  country  recelrcd  itt 
name  (Bmr-ndok)  from  being  *'the 
country  of  Noah.** 

The  Chritiian  church  datea  in  the 
time  of  the  lower  empire.  It  wat 
evidently  of  contiderable  tiie,  mea- 
turing  75  pecet  by  33  (about  190 
feet  by  85);  and  fVom  ihettyle  of  the 
tmall  portion  of  the  outer  wall  that 
ttill  remaint,  and  itt  granite  columnt, 
there  it  liule  doubt  that  it  wat  erected 
after  Chrittianity  had  become  the  et- 
tablithed  religion  of  the  country. 
Thit  hat  long  been  a  ruin,  and  I  hear 
the  tmall  temple  hat  recently  been 
dettroycd  by  the  Turkt. 

Tuet,  in  Coptic  Thouot,  the  an- 
cient JStpkiutm,  liet  on  the  oppoMte 
bank,  in  the  dittrict  of  Selemfeb,  and 
ia  catily  ditUnguithed  by  iu  lofty 
minaret  The  only  ruint  contitt  of 
a  tmall  temple,  probably  alto  a  mam^ 
Mci'ti,  now  nearly  concealed  by  the 
hovelt  of  the  villagert,  who  inhabit 
the  few  chambert  tliat  renuiin.  On 
one  of  the  blackened  wallt  I  observed 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Phytcon.  It 
presentt  little  worthy  of  a  visit,  and 
will  not  repay  the  traveller  for  the 
trouble  €>f  an  eicurtion  from  the 
river,  unlctt  he  it  very  much  inter- 
ettcd  in  Egyptian  retearchet, 

CroeodihpoHi  it  the  neit  town  men- 
tioficd  by  Sirabo  on  the  wett  hank, 
after  f Irrmonthit.  lu  site  it  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  may  have  been  at  the 
Gebrlayn,  where  the  vettlget  of  an 
ancient  town  appear  on  the  hill  near- 
ett  the  river ;  and  where  I  obterved 
tome  grottoet,  whote  paiotingt  have 
long  tince  been  dtetfuyed. 


TvfkSa  it  on  the  lite  of  an  aacleiit 
town,  perhapt  Aphroditopolit ;  aa 
Jtjbom  of  Atphinit :  and  in  the  plahi» 
about  two  milea  and  three-qoartert  to 
the  north-wett  of  £tn<,  ia  the  tmall 
temple  of  JST  Da^  (««the  cooveoi% 
which  appeart  to  mark  the  potltioo  of 
Chnoubii ;  though  Ptolemy  teema  to 
place  it  on  the  eatt  bank,  <(/  tooth  of 
Tupbium,  and  15^  north  of  Eilethyaa. 
Chnoubit  and  Chnumit  were  the 
tame  place. 

Owing  to  the  depredationt  of  tha 
Turkt,  who  have  mnovcd  the  ttooca 
of  thit  temple  to  build  the  manulhc- 
tory  of  Etn^  little  now  remaint  of  it. 

It  appeart  to  have  been  founded  bjr 
the  third  Ptolemy ;  but  being  left  in 
an  unftnithed  Mate,  the  tculpturaa 
were  afterwardt  completed  by  Epi- 
phanea,  Augottua,  Adrian,  and  Her* 
cut  Aureliut,  whote  naroea  occuirtd 
in  diflerent  partt  of  the  interior.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  portico  wat  a  Zo- 
diac. 

Eimi.^EJnS,  or  Bdna,  in  Coplie 
Sne,  wat  known  to  the  Oreeki  and 
Romant  by  the  name  of  IjotepoKst 
from  the  worthip  of  the  Latut  itht 
which,  according  to  Strabo^  tharMl 
with  Minerva  the  honourt  of  the 
tanctuary.  But  the  deity  who  pre* 
tided  over  Latopolit  wat  Chnouphia 
or  Kneph,  at  h  abundantly  proved 
by  the  tculpturet  and  dedioUiona  of 
the  portico  ;  which  it  the  only  poffw 
tion  of  the  temple  now  fiee  from  the 
moundt  that  have  accumulated  over 
the  whole  of  the  back  part,  and  hma 
the  intnition  of  modern  habiutioaai 
The  imposing  ttyle  of  itt  architecture 
cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  the  mott  indiiTerent  tpectaCor, 
and  many  of  the  columnt  are  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  mattive  gran- 
deur. It  wat  cleared  out  to  the  floor, 
by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  during 
hit  visit  to  £sn<  in  1849. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date 
of  the  inner  portion  of  thb  temple, 
the  portico  merely  pretento  the  nafltea 
of  tome  of  the  early  Catart;  thoeeof 
Tiberiot  Claudiua  Canar,  Oermani- 
Ctta»  and  Autocrator  C«tar  Vtipmi* 
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«nut,  occorring  iu  the  dedication 
over  the  entrance ;  and  those  of  Thu 
jan,  Adrian,  and  Antoninus,  in  the 
Interior.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
Thothmcs  III.,  by  whom  the  original 
temple  was  perhaps  founded. 

On  the  ceiling  b  a  sodiac,  similar 
to  tliat  of  Dendera;  and  upon  the 
pilasters,  on  either  side  of  the  front 
row  of  columns,  are  several  linca  of 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  interesting 
from  their  containing  the  names  of 
the  Egyptian  months. 

Extensive  mounds  sufficiently 
prove  the  site  and  consequence  of 
ancient  Latopoh's ;  but  no  remains  are 
now  visible,  except  the  portico  and  a 
stone  quay  on  the  east  side.  That 
the  latter  is  of  Roman  date  may  be 
inferred  from  the  style  of  the  build- 
ing; and  I  may  add,  in  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture,  tliat  Mr.  Bankes 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  Greek 
inscription  upon  it,  mentioning  the 
time  of  its  erection. 

Esn^  lias  become  the  place  of  exile 
for  all  the  Almehtf  and  other  women 
of  Cairo,  who  offend  against  the  rules 
of  the  police,  or  shock  the  prejudices 
ofthe  l7/eiiui«.  The  learning  of  these 
** learned  u>omen**  has  long  ceased; 
tlieir  poetry  has  sunk  into  absurd 
songs;  their  dancing  would  degrade 
even  the  motu$  Ionics  of  antiquity ; 
and  their  title  Almth  has  been  changed 
to  the  less  respectable  name  of  Ghow' 
dzee,  or  women  of  the  Memlooks.  In 
1 8SS  the  Pasha  permitted  tliem  pub- 
licly to  exercise  their  vocation  in 
Cairo,  and  the  Almeh*s  dance  was 
allovied  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
strangers,  or  the  taste  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  the  doctors  of  Islam  took 
alarm,  the  goverment  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  annual  tax  levied  upon 
this  class  of  tlie  community,  and  tlieir 
dancing  was  forbidden.  And  such 
is  the  consistency  of  these  modern 
Pharisees,  that  they,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  stiaining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels,  permit  men  publicly  to  as- 
sume the  dress  of  women,  and  dance 
in  their  stead. 


Wansleb  mentioiM  Um  tomlM  of 
Christian  martvn,  who  were  buried 
near  Esn^  and  whom  somo  suppoae 
to  have  been  put  to  death  daring  the 
persecutions  of  Diocledan.  But  thcx 
are  doubtlesa  the  sanse^  who  are  re- 
ported to  Iwve  fled  from  Med^cncC 
Hiiboo  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  inva. 
sion,  and  to  have  been  overtaken  and 
and  slain  at  this  spot. 

Near  the  vilUge  of  El  Hdhk,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  stood  the  tmall 
town  of  Cbiifra  Lofoa,  whose  site  ii 
maiked  by  a  temple  of  the  time  of 
Cleopatra  Cocce  and  Ptolemy  tiathy- 
rus;  but  the  sculptures  were  not 
completed  till  the  reigns  of  Aurellus 
and  Commodus. 

It  has  a  portico,  SS  feet  by  1 9,  with 
four  columns  in  front,  and  two  in 
depth,  beyond  which  are  one  central 
and  two  lateral  chambers,  the  former 
10  feet  by  16;  and  this  last  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  inner  room,  probAbly 
the  sanctuary.  But  from  the  whole 
of  the  back  part  being  ruined,  its  ori- 
ginal extent  is  now  doubtful. 

The  subcarbonate  of  soda,  natron, 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  £1  Helleh. 
The  Ababdeh  also  bring  from  the 
eastern  desert  a  talcose  stone,  called 
hamr,  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand throughout  Upper  Egypt,  being 
peculiarly  aidapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  birdm,  or  eartlien  vessels  for 
cooking,  which  have  the  power  of 
resisting  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and 
are  universally  used  by  the  peasants. 
The  hamr  is  first  pounded  and  sifted ; 
and,  after  being  moistened  and  mixed 
with  brick-dust,  is  fashioned  with  tlie 
hand,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  heated 
to  a  proper  temperature.  But  they 
have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  vitrifying  tlieir  pottery, 
and  tlie  glased  earthenware  now  used 
in  Egypt  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

On  the  west  bank,  seven  miles 
above  Esn^,  are  mounds  of  an  old 
town,  now  called  Kom  Ayr. 

A  short  distance  above  El  Ken4n, 
and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Esn6, 
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b  an  AncicDt  quay  of  hewn  itoiM; 
but  I  havt  noC  bcm  able  to  ditoorcr 
any  town  of  conacqucnca  in  tb«  im- 
mcdiato  naighbourfaood,  to  which  it  it 
lilccly  to  hava  baloogcd.  Soma  lup- 
pota  it  to  matk  tha  dta  of  Chnubis. 

Thrca  milat  bayond  thii,  and  a 
short  diftanca  from  tha  river,  is  a 
ruined  pyramid,  called  El  KoSU,  It 
is  built  in  degrees,  (as  were  probably 
all  other  pyramids,)  and  is  composed 
of  limestone  blocks,  from  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands,  of  irregular  form, 
and  hewn  with  little  care.  Though 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  tweoty-fiTe 
tiers  still  remain,  and  iu  total  height, 
now  reduced  to  about  35  feet,  may 
perhaps  originally  have  eiceeded  50 ; 
the  base  being  about  60  feat  square. 

Four  miles  farther  to  the  south- 
ward is  El  Kam  d  oAsmt,  or  **  the 
red  mound."  It  marks  the  site  of 
Hieracompolii,  which,  as  Strabo  in> 
forms  us,  was  opposite  Eilethyas ;  and 
though  little  now  esi<u  of  theandant 
buildings  that  once  adorned  the  *'  city 
of  the  hawks,'*  the  name  of  the  first 
Otirtasen  suflBces  to  establish  their 
claim  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Near  them  is  a  large  eQclosura  of 
brick,  with  double  walls,  of  consider- 
able height. 

Opposite  El  Kcniin  commences  the 
region  of  sandstone,  whose  compact 
ond  even  grain  induced  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  employ  it  in  the  erection 
of  most  of  tl>e  large  buildings  in 
Upper  Egypt 

A  short  distance  from  £1  Ma- 
hamSd  is  an  isolated  rock,  which  was 
quarried  at  an  early  period,  and  on 
whose  southern  side  the  workmen 
have  sculptured  a  few  rude  triglyphs. 

Between  this  and  El  Kah  stood  a 
smsll  peripteral  temple,  which  has 
suffered  the  fate  of  all  tlia  interesting 
ruins  of  Eilethyas,  and  whose  need- 
less destruction  necessarily  eicites 
our  regret  at  tlia  ignorance  of  tha 
Turks, 

It  was  surrounded  by  a  perist%le  of 
square  pillars,  and  reaembled  tha 
temple  of  Knepb,  at  Elephantlna,  in 
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ita  ganaral  jplao,  and  avtn  la  tb« 
aculpturaa  of  the  interior,  where  tha 
king  was  repraaentad  oflkring  to  tha 
sacrad  slirina  of  Ra.  It  waa  founded 
by  tha  third  Tboihmas,  and  on  ooa  of 
the  pillars  waa  tha  name  of  Amimopli 
II.,  his  son  and  successor. 

El  Kah  iM  ^tm  modem  nania  of 
EUelkfa^t  the  city  of  Ludna.  Tha 
town  was  surrounded  by  a  larga 
crude-brick  wall ;  and  on  the  south 
side  was  another  endoaore,  furnished 
with  doorways  of  masonry,  which 
contained  the  temples,  and  a  rasar* 
voir  cased  with  hewn  stone.  On  tha 
east  is  an  open  space  of  considarabia 
estent,  encompassed  also  by  a  strong 
wall,  with  several  spacious  stalrcaaai* 
or  inclined  planes,  leading  to  tha  pa« 
rapet,  as  usual  in  tha  fortified  towaa 
of  ancient  Egypt 

The  temples  were  on  a  saaall  scale, 
but  the  style  of  the  sculptures  and  tha 
name  of  the  second  Rcmeses  c«l  <■ 
hUapHo  over  that  of  a  mora  aodeot 
king,  served  to  indicate  their  ami. 
quity,  and  consequently  to  enbanea 
our  regret  at  their  destruction. 

Amunoph  1 1,  and  Pthahmen  added 
to  the  sculptures,  but  tha  original 
founder  was  the  first  Hak^ris ;  whoaa 
hieroglyphics,  estcmi^d  Jm  ias-rW^f, 
left  no  doubt  regarding  the  fact  of 
Remeses  the  Great  having  introduced 
his  name  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
satisfactoiily  proved  that  this  could 
not  be  the  Hak^iis  of  tha  twenty- 
ninth  dynasty. 

Re  shared  with  Ludna  tha  vrorship 
of  the  city ;  but  most  of  tha  dedica- 
tions, in  tlie  sacred  buildings  that  re* 
main,  only  present  the  name  of  tha 
goddess.  The  prindpal  ruins  now 
consist  of  a  small  isolated  chapel  or 
aoos,  a  short  distance  up  the  valley  to 
the  eastward,  dedicated  by  Remeaea 
II.  to  Re;  a  Ptolemaic  temple, 
partly  built  and  partly  eicavated  ia 
the  sandstone  rock ;  and  about  amila 
further  to  the  eastward,  another  Iso- 
lated ruin,  bearing  tha  name  and 
sculptures  of  Amunoph  III.  The 
dimensiona  of  tha  chapal  of  Ra  ara 
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onlj  SO  feet  by  16,  and  it  condsti  of 
but  one  chamber.  Re  it  of  course 
the  principal  divinity ;  and  the  God- 
deat  of  Justice  holds  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  conteroplar 
deities. 

The  excavated  temple  was  conse- 
crated to  Lucina  by  Physcon  or  £uer- 
getes  ll.y  the  courts  in  front  having 
been  built  at  a  later  period  by  Pto- 
lemy Alexander  L  ;  who,  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra,  added  some  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  exterior  of  the  sub- 
terancan  chamber.  The  front  court 
ii  composed  of  columns  united  by  in- 
tercolumnar  screens,  and  opens  by  a 
pylon  on  a  staircase  of  considerable 
length,  having  on  each  side  a  solid 
balustrade  of  masonry ;  and  on  the 
face  of  the  rock,  to  the  east  of  the  in- 
ner court,  is  a  tablet  of  the  time  of 
the  second  Remeses,  who  presents  an 
offering  to  Re  and  Lucina. 

I  have  been  told  by  M.  Prisse, 
that  on  a  rock  beyond  these  two  tem- 
ples is  another  tablet,  bearing  the 
name  of  king  Papi. 

The  temple  of  Amunoph  III. 
stands  about  a  mile  from  these  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  same  valley,  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  the  river. 
And,  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
ruins  being  but  little  known  to  tra- 
vellers who  visit  £1  Kab,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  this  building 
bears  about  70^  east  of  north  from  the 
ruined  town  of  Eilcthyas,  and  that 
the  two  above  mentioned,  lying  close 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  may  be  visited 
on  the  way. 

This  temple  was  also  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  of  Eilethyas.  It  consists 
of  a  single  chamber  supported  by  four 
columns,  measuring  1 1  paces  by  9,  with 
a  paved  platform  on  three  sides,  and 
an  open  area  in  front,  8  paces  by  17, 
formed  by  columns  and  intercolumnar 
screens;  to  which  the  pylon,  con- 
nected with  the  body  of  the  temple 
by  a  double  row  of  columns,  forms 
the  entrance. 

The  subjects  of  tlie  interior  are 
mostly  offerings  made  by  king  Amu- 


noph to  the  conCempIar  daicicfl ;  mad 
near  the  door  are  represented  this 
Pharaoh  and  his  father  Tbothmes  IV. 
On  one  of  the  jambe  of  the  door»  tibe 
name  of  king  Osirei  haa  usurped  tiie 
place  of  his  ancestor's  prenomeni 
and  beyond,  on  the  outside  wall,  is  m 
tablet  of  the  forty -firrt  year  of  Reme- 
ses II.,  in  which  the  fourth  ton  of 
that  Pharaoh,  a  prieat  of  Pthah,  it 
attending  his  father  in  the  capacity  of 
fan-bearer. 

On  returning  fnm  this  ruin,  and 
following  the  bed  of  the  valley,  needy 
opposite  the  naos  of  Renseses,  the 
geologist  may  examine  the  numeroua 
ponds,  on  whose  brink  is  found  mu 
tron,  or  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Of  all  that  Eilethyas  now  presents 
to  the  antiquary,  nothing  can  equal, 
in  point  of  interest,  the  grottoes  in 
the  mountain  to  the  north  of  the  an- 
cient town. 

The  first  sculptured  tomb  to  the 
eastward  istliemost  curious  as  a  chro- 
nological monument,  since  it  con- 
tains the  names  of  several  monarchs 
who  reigned  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from 
Amosis  to  Amunoph  II. 

Above  it  is  a  larger  grotto,  still  in 
good  preservation,  containing  colour- 
ed drawings  relating  to  agricultural 
and  other  occupations  of  the  early 
Egyptians.  But  the  outlines  of  the 
figures,  and  the  subjects  here  de- 
tailed, though  so  highly  praised  by 
many  travellers,  are  of  a  very  inferior 
style,  and  do  not  deserve  similar  en- 
comiums when  compared  to  those  in 
the  private  tombs  of  Koomeh.  They 
are,  however,  highly  interesting. 

In  the  first  line  of  the  agricultural 
scene,  on  the  western  wall,  the  pea- 
sants are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
sowing ;  and  from  the  car  which  is 
seen  in  the  field,  we  are  to  infer  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  (who  is  also 
the  individual  of  the  tomb)  has  come 
to  overlook  them  at  their  work.  In 
the  second  line  they  reap  wheat, 
barley,  and  do6ra ;  the  distinction 
being  pointed  out  by  their  respective 
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heigfati.  In  tbe  third  u  tb«  earrj- 
ing,  And  triiurot  or  trading  out  tb« 
tmr,  which  was  gencralljr  pcrferintd 
throughout  Egyfyt  by  mcsnt  of  oien  ; 
and  the  winoowing,  measuring,  and 
housing  the  grain.  Tbe  doora  or 
sorghum  was  not  submitted  to  the 
same  process  as  the  wheat  and  barley, 
oor  was  it  reaped  by  the  sickle ;  but 
after  having  been  plucked  up  by  the 
roots,  was  bound  in  sheaves,  and 
carried  to  the  tMrtMking'Jloar,  wliere, 
by  means  of  a  wooden  beam,  whose 
upper  eitremity  was  furnished  with 
three  or  four  prongs,  the  grain  was 
stripped  from  tlie  sulks  which  they 
forcibly  drew  through  them. 

Below  are  the  cattle,  asses,  pigs, 
and  goats  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
which  are  brought  to  be  numbered 
and  registered  by  his  scribes.  In 
anotlier  part  they  weigh  the  gold,  his 
property ;  and  fowling  and  fishing 
scenes,  the  occupation  of  salting  fish 
and  geese,  the  wine-press,  boats,  a 
party  of  guests  the  procession  of  the 
bier,  and  some  sacred  subjects  oc- 
cupy the  remainder  of  the  wall. 

From  these,  and  other  paintings, 
we  find  that  the  Egyptian  boats  were 
richly  coloured,  and  of  considerable 
site.  They  were  furnished  with  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  uars,  and 
besides  a  spacious  cabin,  there  was 
sufficient  room  to  take  on  board  a 
chariot  and  pair  of  horses,  which  we 
see  here  represented.  It  was  these 
painted  boats  that  surprised  the 
Arabs,  when  they  invaded  the  coun- 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  indivt- 
dual  of  the  tomb,  seated  with  his 
wife  on  a  hsndsome  famtemil,  to  which 
a  fi&vouritc  monkey  is  tied,  entcrtuins 
a  psrty  of  his  friends ;  the  men  and 
women  seated  apart.  Music  is  in- 
troduced, as  was  customary  at  all 
the  Egyptian  entertainments,  but  the 
only  instruments  here  sre  the  double 
pipe,  dappers,  and  hsrp. 

'ilie  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
tombs  are  very  imperfectly  preserv. 
ed  ;  but  some  of  them  still  present  a 
£svpi. 


fow  ttscftU  hiou  for  the  study  of 
Egyptian  chronology. 

Thoae  behind  tbe  bill  art  not 
worthy  of  a  visit 

Edfoa,—EJfoo,  in  Coptie  PbbcU)y« 
or  Atb&,  is  the  ancient  ApdHmofdU 
Magnom 

It  has  two  templet,  the  larger 
one  of  which  is  on  a  grand  scdt. 
But  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  to 
much  concealed  by  the  houses  of  tbt 
modem  inhabitants,  tluU  a  very  smtU 
part  of  it  is  accessible*  through  a 
narrow  aperture,  and  can  only  bt 
examined  with  tbe  assbtance  of  m 
light.  It  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ftolemy  Philometor,  and 
completed  by  Pliyseon  or  Euergtttt 
II.,  hb  brother,  by  Ptolemy  Lathy* 
rus,  AlcKander,  and  the  ton  of  Au- 
Wtea.  The  £sce  of  the  temple  ittelf, 
and  the  portico,  have  the  nameaof 
Pliilometor  and  Euergetet,  and  on 
the  abacus  of  tl»e  columns  is  the  oval 
of  Ijithyxus,  which  again  occurs, 
with  that  of  his  queen  Cleopatra,  oo 
tl»e  eiterior  of  the  area  and  poitico> 
On  the  towers  of  the  propylon  ar« 
the  sculptures  of  Ptolemy,  the  elder 
son  of  Auletes,  and  his  sister  **  Cleo- 
patra 7Vyf>A«iia ;  **  Alcsander  1. 
having  previously  completed  thoee  of 
tbe  wall  of  circuit,  enclosing  th« 
back  psrt  of  the  temple,  where  «• 
find  his  name,  with  that  of  his  wifo 
(*leopatra.  In  one  compartment  art 
the  figure  and  name  of  Ikrmict; 
and  from  her  prcsentinff  an  oflcring 
alone,  ve  may  conclude  that  thia 
refers  to  the  short  reign  of  tht 
daughter  of  Lathyrus,  after  the  death 
of  .Alexander  I.  ;  though  the  titlct 
*'  royal  wife  **  and  **  sister  of  Alex- 
ander **  would  seem  to  relate  to  tht 
queen  of  the  second  of  that  name ; 
or  to  imply  that  Alexander  I.  had 
married  his  own  sister,  who  at  all 
events  survived  him.  The  small 
figures  at  the  comer  of  the  western 

J»ropylun  have  been  added  at  a 
atcr  period,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudiut 
Cesar. 
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The  general  effect  of  this  grand 
edifice  is  exceedingly  imposing,  and 
flrom  the  ttaie  of  its  presenration  it 
is  capable  of  giving  a  very  good  idea 
of  Egyptian  temples.  It  also  shows 
the  respective  proportion  and  distri- 
bution of  the  different  parts ;  their 
exterior  appearance  when  entire ;  and 
the  strength  of  those  formidable  ci- 
tadels; which,  while  they  seived  as  a 
protection  to  the  town,  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
effectually  prevented  or  defeated  any 
attempts  of  the  dittaffected  to  dis- 
pute the  authoiity  of  their  priestly 
rulers. 

The  god  Hor-Hat,who  is  the  same 
as  Agathodsemon,  so  frequently  re- 
presented by  the  winged  globe,  is  the 
deity  of  Edfoo ;  and  we  learn  fVom 
the  small  temple  (which  was  one  of 
those  buildings  attached  to  the  prin- 
cipal edifice,  called  by  M.  ChampoU 
lion  **  mammcisi,  or  lying-in  cham- 
bers"), that  Athor,  the  Egyptian 
Aphrodite,  with  the  god  Hor-Hat, 
and  their  son  Hor-senet«to,  **  Horus 
the  support  of  the  world,**  or  **  of 
the  two  region*  (of  Egypt),*'  formed 
the  triad  worshipped  in  this  city.  But 
the  honours  paid  to  the  crocodile  by 
Ombos,  Silsilis,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing towns,  were,  if  we  may  believe 
Stral)o,  never  acknowledged  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Apollinopolis. 

Tlie  small  temple  was  also  erected 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  Lathy  rus, 
and  consists  of  two  chambers,  with  a 
peristyle  of  pillars.  It  had  an  area 
in  front,  which  has  lately  suffered 
from  the  depredations  uf  the  Turkish 
miners ;  though  the  stones  quarried 
from  it  still  remain  unused,  a  counter 
order  having  been  received  to  stop 
the  erection  of  the  manufactory,  for 
which  this  temple  has  been  so  unne- 
cessarily disfigured. 

In  a  low  hill,  between  two  and 
three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ed- 
foo, appear  to  be  some  grottoes, 
which  I  did  not  visit. 

On  the  east  bank  at  Redes^eh  are 
the  head-quarters  of  the   Ababdeh 


Arabs ;  and  another  portion  of  tfa« 
tribe  is  settled  at  Der6w,  above 
Ombos. 

Halfway  from  Edfoo  to  0€M 
Sflsileb  is  a  ruined  town  on  the  mut 
bank,  once  fortified  with  a  wall, 
flanked  by  round  toweri,  not  of  vciy 
ancient  date,  and  apparently  through- 
out of  Arab  construction.  It  may 
have  been  the  nte  of  another  Pithom 
or  Toum,  the  ancient  Thmuist 
though  this  should  be  halfway  be- 
tween Edfbo  and  Ombos.  Thmuia 
is  evidently  the  Tooum  of  Ptolemyt 
who  places  it  inland,  14^  north  of 
Ombos,  and  S5'  south  of  Eilethyaa. 
Some  suppose  Throuis  to  be  the  same 
as  Silsilis.  Halfway  between  this 
fortified  place  and  Tonib  is  a  grotto 
in  the  rock. 

Hdgar  SOtOeh  ;  ^iZftbt.  —  At 
Mpar,  (or  Gibel,)  SU*ileh  —  the 
"  stone,**  or  •«  mountain  of  the  chain,** 
are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone, 
from  which  the  blocks  used  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
were  taken.  The  Arabs  account  for 
the  modern  name  by  pretending  that 
a  tradition  records  the  stoppage  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  by  a  chain,  which  the  jealousy 
of  a  king  of  the  country  ordered  to 
be  fastened  across  it.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  river,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  rock  resembling  a  pillar,  to 
which  the  chain  was  thought  to  have 
been  attached,  and  the  ancient  name 
Siiiiiisi  so  similar  to  the  Arabic 
SiUileh,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  ;  and  the  Gieek  Silsilis  was 
itself  a  corruption  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian name,  preserved  in  the  Coptic 
Golgl. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
quarries,  stood  the  ancient  town  of 
Silsilis,  of  which  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  substructions  of  a  stone 
building,  probably  a  temple.  On 
this  bank  the  quarries  are  very  ex- 
tensive, but  less  interesting  to  the 
antiquary  than  those  on  the  west ; 
where,  in    addition  to  the  quarries 
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themielTW,  are  tcreral  euiiouf  groC- 
tott  and  tablets  of  bieroglyphiet,  exe- 
cuted m  the  carljr  time  of  the  Fha- 
raohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

It  is  not  by  the  sise  and  extent  of 
.the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt 
alone  that  we  are  enablVd  to  judge 
of  the  stupeodoui  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians:  these 
quarries  would  suffice  to  pfX>Te  the 
character  they  bore,  were  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  Hiebes  and  other  cities  no 
longer  in  existence  ;  and  safely  may 
we  apply  the  expression  used  by 
Pliny,  in  speaking  of  the  porphyry 
quarries,  to  those  of  Silsilis :  **  quan- 
tislibet  molibus  csNlendis  sufficiunt 
lapidicinc.'* 

The  £rst  grotto  to  the  north  con- 
sists of  a  long  corridor,  supported  by 
four  pillars,  cut  in  the  face  of  tlie 
rock,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
interior  wall,  are  sculptured  several 
tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  beating  the 
names  of  diffeient  kings.  It  was 
commenced  by  Horus,  the  successor 
of  the  third  Amunoph,  tlie  ninth 
Pharaoh  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
who  has  here  commemorated  his  de- 
feat of  the  Kuth  (Cush),  or  Etliio- 
pians.  He  is  rr prevented  in  a  car, 
pursuing  with  bended  bow  the  flying 
enemy,  who,  being  completely  route<l, 
sue  for  peace.  He  is  then  borne  in 
a  splendid  shrine  by  the  Egyptian 
chiefs,  preceded  by  his  troops,  and  by 
captives  of  the  conquered  nation ;  a 
trumpeter  having  given  tlie  signal 
for  the  procession  to  march.  Other 
soldiers  are  employed  in  bringing  the 
prisoners  they  have  captured  ;  and  in 
another  part,  the  monarch  is  seen  re- 
cei%  ing  the  emblem  of  life  from  the 
god  Amun  Re. 

Other  of  these  tablets  are  of  the 
time  of  llemeses  II.,  of  his  ton 
Pthahmen,  and  of  l*tliah-men-Se* 
pthah,  the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  In  an  historical  point  of 
view  they  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing; particularly  from  the  mention 
of  assembliee  held  in  the  thirtieth, 
thirty-fourth,  thirty -seveoib,  and  for- 
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ty-founb  yean  of  Rcmeaea  tha  Great ; 
from  tbe  presenct  of  the  nama  of  lai- 
noAri,  tha  queen  of  PtiMhmen,  being 
the  same  as  that  of  hia  motbar,  tha 
second  wife  of  Remesas ;  and  from 
their  relating  to  other  of  tba  aona  of 
that  conqueior. 

These  Ubleta,  like  similar  onea  at 
Asouan,  sliow  that  the  stones  used  in 
different  Egyptian  buildings  wart 
taken  from  the  quarries  in  their  vU 
cinKy ;  but  it  must  be  obaerved  that 
vai  ious  other  parts  of  tbe  same  sand- 
stone straU  afforded  their  share  of 
materials ;  aa  may  be  seen  fVom  tbe 
nunterous  quarries  about  £1  HelUU, 
and  on  tbe  way  to  Silsilis,  thooah 
but  trifling  when  compared  with  tna 
extensive  ones  of  this  mountain. 

Tlie  earliest  Egyptian  ediflccs  wtrt 
principally  ere^cd  of  limestont, 
which  continued  in  use  occasionally 
even  in  Upper  Egypt,  till  the  oom* 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty ;  though  the  Pharaohs  of  tba 
sixteenth  had  already  introduced  tbe 
sandstone  of  Silsilis  to  build  the  walla 
and  colonnades  of  the  larger  tempka ; 
and  its  fitness  for  masonry,  its  du- 
rability, and  the  evenness  of  iu  giain 
became  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
their  architects,  during  the  eighteenth 
and  succeeding  dynasties,  that  it  waa 
from  that  time  almost  exclusively 
used  in  building  the  monuments  oif 
the  'l*heb»ld.  But  a«  its  texture  waa 
less  suited  for  tl>e  reception  of  colour 
than  the  smoother  limestone,  they 
piepared  its  surface  with  a  coat  oif 
cslcsrcous  composition,  which,  while 
it  prevented  the  stone  from  imbibing 
an  unnecessary  quantity  of  colour* 
affttrded  greater  fiicility  fur  the  exe- 
cution of  the  outlines.  The  subjects 
when  sculptured,  either  in  relief  or 
intaglio,  were  again  coated  with  the 
same  suboance,  to  receive  the  final 
colouting :  and  the  details  of  the 
figures  snd  of  the  other  objects  could 
thereby  be  finished  with  a  precision 
and  delicacy,  in  vain  to  be  expected 
on  the  rough  and  absorbent  suriaee 
of  the  sand^one 


^«  u  arr.r»,iai  -pita  ci 

va.j,  L:  Yxv  cot  i-.£Enc&t  ta  l:j:^7e 
tijc  ttv::*  :*j*15.  wLirh  fcil  rea--a;c« 
ia  ito  f^r.;^.:^  «tat«,  r»«:  *.':«  so  loc^ 
a  p«n<>i.   exet?t   «l«Te   t^e   dasu, 
amcr^  fr<>'^  canh  ixpre^ri^Atcd  v;tb 
oit/e,  bai  pcxclrattd  ihxcMigh  its  ^a^ 
Dalar  Uitore;  »  is  L^re  and  there 
otiservAUe  near  the  ground  at  3fe- 
de^net  Hiboo,  and  id  other  ruxni  of  ^ 
the  Thebaid.     But  exposure  to  the  j 
external  atmotphere,  vhicb  here  ge-  . 
neralljT  affWcts  calcareous  subsfaoces,  i 
was  found  not  to  be  injurious  to  the 
sandstone  of  Silsilis;    and,   like  its 
neighbour  the   granite,  it  vas  only 
inferior  to  limestone  in  one  respect, 
that  the  Utter  might  remain  buried 
ibr  ages  without  being  corroded  by 
the  salu  of  the  earth;   a  tiet  wi:h 
which  the  Egyptians,  from  having 
used  it  in  the  substructions  of  obe- 
lisks and  other  granitic  monuments, 
were  evidently  well  acquainted. 
Beyond    the    grotto   above  roen- 


sc«'>  aaad 

1^    fnt, 

^zeh  destrcycd.  was  ex- 
r>r«  tie  res^  of  Osird  L, 
•V'lTT  cf  xzj€  BBtccc  RcoacKs;  the 
zjtxt  tj  zJa  soc ;  izd  tb«  third*  which 
is  tae  ^jsi  ztzrLz^rW.  by  Pshahoxn, 
tbe  see  zzd  Rxcessor  of  the  saaae 
Resiescs.  The  ssib;«cts  of  the  two 
iMt  are  very  KsciUr.  and  their  tablets 
dale  in  the  firft  year  of  either  mo- 
carca.  In  the  chapel  of  Rcaieses, 
the  Ling  nakes  offerings  to  Amunre, 
Maut,  and  Khoa<o,  the  Tbeban 
triad ;  and  to  Re.  Pthah,  and  Hapi- 
moo  (the  god  Nilus);  the  other 
contemplar  deities  bcin^  Savak, 
Mandoo,  Osiris,  Ao  or  Hercules, 
Jmttict^  Tafne,  Seb  or  Saturn,  Atmoo 
or  Tbothmooi,  Khem,  Athor,  Thoth, 
Anouke  or  Vesu,  and  a  few  others, 
whose  name  and  character  are  less 
certain. 

In  the  principal  picture  Remeses 
presenu  an  offering  of  incense  to  the 
Theban  triad,  and  tiro  vases  of  wine 
to  Re,  Pthah,  and  the  god  Nile,  who 
is  here  treated  as  the  other  divinities 
of  Egypt.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  is  only  represented  in  this 
manner  at  Silsilis,  and  that  he  usually 
bears  lotus  plants  and  water-jars,  or 
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Um  ¥1110111  productioni  of  £g7l>t, 
rmtbmr  as  an  ornamental  doriet  at  the 
baanoftho  walls  in  entain  part!  of  tb« 
tamplca,  or  on  the  thrones  of  statues ; 
alluding  perhaps  lo  bis  being  the 
origin  and  support  of  a)U  and  the 
cause  by  which  all  thincs  are  pro- 
duced into  eiifttenee,  and  nourished 
when  created. 

Isinofri,  the  queen  of  this  Pharaoh, 
also  holds  forth  two  sistra  before  a 
curious  triad  of  deities ;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  side  walls  the  god  Nilus 
is  again  introduced,  carrying  water- 
plants  and  rarious  offerings,  the 
produce  of  the  irrigated  land  of 
Egypt  Some  small  ublets  occur  at 
the  side  of  thene  chapels;  one  of 
them  of  the  time  of  Amunoph  I « 
second  monarch  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  ;  others  of  Pthahmen ;  and  a 
larger  one  of  Reroescs  III.,  offering 
to  Re  and  Nilus. 

The  particular  honour,  however, 
thus  paid  to  the  deity  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  was  not  per- 
haps merely  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  river,  which,  as  M.  Charopollion 
observes,  **  seems  to  make  a  second 
entrance  into  Egypt,  after  having 
bunt  through  the  mountains  that 
here  oppose  iu  passage,  as  it  forced 
iu  way  through  the  granite  rocks  st 
the  cauract ;"  but  also  to  iU  being 
the  place  where  the  blocks  cut  from 
the  quarries  were  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  river  god,  when  placed 
upon  the  rsfls  or  bosU  tint  conveyed 
them  to  their  place  of  destination, 
lor  the  erection  of  their  temples.  It 
does  not  however  sppear  that  they 
sent  the  large  nmsses  of  granite,  for  the 
obelisks  and  colossi,  by  water  from 
Asouan;  these  seem  to  have  been 
taken  bv  land;  and  Herodotus,  in 
mentioning  one  of  the  largest  blocks 
ever  cut  by  the  Egyptians,  ssys  it 
was  conveyed  from  Elephantine,  (or 
rather  Syeoc,)  by  land,  during  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sais,  and  that  it  employed  two  thou- 
sand men  for  three  years. 

Sarak,  tha  deity  of  Omboe»  with 


the  bead  of  a  erocodila,  is  tba  pre* 
siding  god  of  SUailja,  and  his  titles  of 
Lord  of  Ombos,  and  Lord  of  Silsilis, 
are  frequently  found  altamating  in 
the  stelis  of  these  quarries. 

Owfres. —  Kom  Omba,  the  ancient 
Ombot,  in  Coptic  Mb6»  b  about  16 
miles  fhmi  tha  mountain  of  the 
cAola.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  temple, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  continued  by  his  brothar 
Physcoo  (who  is  introduced  as  usual 
with  his  queens,  the  two  CleopatrasX 
and  finished  by  Auletes  or  Neos  DU 
6nysus;  whose  oval  having  been 
placed  at  a  later  period  above  tha 
Greek  inscription  of  Philometor,  b^ 
fore  the  western  adytum,  led  me,  on 
inv  first  journey  in  189?,  in  common 
with  other  visiters  to  this  temple,  to 
suppose  his  hieroglyphic  name  to  be 
that  of  a  Philometor.  I  have,  how- 
ever, satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  two^ 
that  the  Greek  refirrs  to  the  original 
founilcr,  and  that,  as  the  hierogly- 
phics  of  Auletes  hsve  been  added 
long  afUrwards,  these  two  can  no 
longer  be  oottstdered  parallel  inscrip- 
tions.    The  Gieek  is  — 


AcaXAjiM,  mm*  rmi  rvtMMH  . .      .,... 

M  I*  fy  0«*Crni  tm^9*m»**  irt^M  ««u  «wur 
mmt  M  aXAM.  tmmmt  iMaw  rw  w  «vrt»f . 

"  For  th«  ( velfkrv  of )  king  PtolciBy  sad 
qnern  Ocofwira,  hh  ilslrr,  fodt  Phllo- 
mrtore*.  mm  th«4r  children,  the  Infiuitry. 
cavalry,  and  ofhtt  (tuUoiMd)  la  the  Om- 
biU  Dome  (have  erected)  tbe  adjrtuni  to  Ibe 
great  god  Aroeili  Apollo,  aod  to  the  coo- 
trmplar  god«,  for  their  beoeeoleoce  lovsrda 
them." 

Ssvak  shared  with  Aroeris  the 
worvhip  of  Ombos,  of  which  he  was 
more  particularly  the  guardian  and 
protecting  deity;  and  his  name  is 
always  round  in  the  dedications 
throughout  the  temple,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  hawk -headed 
Kod. 

On  the  under  surfi^e  of  some  of 

the  architraves  of  the  portico,  tha 

figures  have  been  left  unfinished,  and 

preaent  a  satisfiMtory  specimen  of  the 
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EgyptUn  mode  of  drawing  them  in 
•qimres,  when  the  artists  b^^n  their 
pictuies. 

The  eireumstance  of  this  building 
having  a  double  entrance  and  two 
parallel  wnctuaries  (in  which  re- 
spect, indeed,  it  is  singular  among 
the  existing  temples  of  Egypt),  was 
owing  to  the  equal  honours  therein 
paid  to  the  two  divinities,  the  god 
of  the  temple  itself^  and  the  protect- 
ing deity  of  Ombos ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  winged  globes  Qver 
the  exterior  of  the  portico,  instead 
of  injuring,  rather  adds  to  the  effect ; 
nor  is  the  distribution  of  the  parts 
of  the  interior  deranged  by  this  un- 
usual innovation.  The  sanctuaries 
themselves  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  position  of  the  back  walls  can 
no  longer  be  traced ;  but  several 
small  chambers  in  the  front  of  the 
naos  still  remain,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  portico  or  pro- 
naos. 

The  other  ruin,  which  stands  on 
anartificiul  platform,  towering  above 
the  river,  appears  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  the  crocodile- headed  god 
Savak  by  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  but 
the  sculptures  ruther  require  it  to 
have  been,  as  M.  Champolllon  sup- 
poses, an  edifice  **  typifying  the  birth- 
place of  the  young  god  of  the  local 
triad."  The  grand  gateway  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  for  it  stood  at 
right  angles  with  the  other  temple, 
brars  the  name  of  Auletes,  by  whom 
it  was  completed.  It  is,  however, 
now  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  little 
can  be  traced  of  its  original  plan ; 
but  the  pavement  is  seen  in  many 
places,  laid  upon  stone  substructions, 
which  extend  considerably  below  it ; 
and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  chambers 
composing  the  interior  of  the  naos 
are  partially  preserved.  From  the 
fragments  of  columns,  whose  capitals 
resembled  those  of  the  portico  of 
Dendera,  we  are  also  enabled  to 
ascerUin  the  site  of  a  grand  hall, 
that  formed  part  of  the  building. 
The  sacred  precincts  of  the  temples 


were  surrounded  bj  a  strong  enid^ 
brick  enclosure,  much  of  which  atill 
remains:  but  from  its  erumbling 
materials  and  the  quantity  of  sina 
that  has  accumulated  within  it,  the 
buildings  now  appear  to  atand  in 
a  hollow :  though,  on  examination* 
the  level  of  the  area  it  found  not  to 
extend  below  the  base  of  the  walL 

On  the  eastern  face  of  this  en- 
closure is  a  stone  eateway,  dedicated 
to  Savak,  the  Lord  of  Omboib  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  third  Thothroes, 
and  of  Amun-neitgori,  who  erected 
tlie  great  obelisks  of  Kamak.  Thia 
satisfactorily  proves  that  though  tho 
ruins  only  date  afler  the  accession 
of  the  Ptolemies,  or  from  about  the 
year  b.  c.  1 73  to  60^  there  had  pre- 
viously existed  a  temple  at  Ooibosy 
of  the  early  epoch  of  the  Pliaraohs 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

Tlie  mounds  of  the  town  and 
remains  of  houses  extend  consider- 
ably to  the  east  of  this  enclosure ; 
and,  to  judge  from  their  appearance, 
Ombos  must  have  suffered  by  fire, 
like  many  other  cities  of  Upper 
Eg>'pt 

1  observed  several  rounded  stones 
of  porphyry,  and  other  primitive 
substances  scattered  in  different  di- 
rections amidst  these  ruins,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  eastern  desert;  but 
for  what  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide. 

At  Der6w  and  a',  HedeMieh,  nearly 
opposite  Edfoo,  are  the  two  principal 
abodes  of  the  Ahabdeh  Arabs,  where 
they  may  be  engaged  for  excursions 
to  Berenice,  the  emerald  mines,  and 
other  places  in  the  desert. 

Soon  after  passing  Edfoo,  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  though  slightly 
enlarged  in  the  vicinity  of  Ombos» 
the  mountains  again  approach  the 
Nile  a  little  farther  to  the  south.  The 
general  features  of  the  country  begin 
to  resemble  Nubia,  and  this  pecu- 
liarity of  character  is  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  the  water-wheels  that 
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oceur  at  ihort  totcrrak,  instead  of  tha 
pola  and  bucket.  And,  being  gene- 
rally protected  from  the  tun  by  mata, 
they  remind  the  traveUer  that  be  has 
already  reached  a  trarroer  climate. 

On  tereral  of  the  heights  are  small 
towers,  particularly  on  the  east  bank ; 
and  here  and  there  arc  quarries  of 
sandstone  once  worked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  way  from 
Ooibos  to  Aaouan,  some  nuips  mark 
Roman  ruins  on  the  east  bank. 

The  junction  of  the  tamdtiom  and 
praniU  is  obsenred  about  two- thirds 
of  the  way  from  Ombos  to  Atouan, 
in  the  Ticinicy  of  El  Khattira  ;  from 
which  point  the  fonner  continues  at 
intenrals  to  present  itself  orer  the 
syenite,  and  other  primitive  beds,  aa 
at  Asouan  and  in  Nubia. 

Three  miles  south  of  this  Tiilsge, 
and  on  the  west  bank,  is  an  isolated 
hill,  in  which  are  a  few  quarries ;  and 
near  the  river  are  the  remaini  of  a 
staircase,  and  vestiges  of  building. 

j49imam.  — Amman  or  Biwan^  the 
ancient  Syene,  in  Coptic  Souan,  which 
signifies  **  the  opening  ?  **  lies  in  la- 
titude  24®  5'  30^.  It  presenU  few 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  except  some 
granite  columns  of  a  late  date,  and 
the  tekos  of  a  small  temple,  with  the 
shattered  remains  of  sn  outer  cham- 
ber and  of  a  portico  in  front.  The 
only  name  now  foimd  in  thi«  build- 
ing is  of  Nero  (Nerros).  but  on  a 
former  viut  I  also  observed  that  of 
Domitian.  It  was  supposed  by  late 
travellers  to  have  contained  the  well 
of  Strabo,  in  which  the  rayn  of  a  ver- 
tical tun  were  reported  to  fall  during 
the  summer  fol«tice;  a  circumstance 
(says  the  geographer)  that  proves  this 
place  **'to  lie   under  the  tropic,  the 

Snomon  at  mid-day  casting  no  sha- 
ow.- 
But  though  tome  eicavations  have 
been  carried  considerably  below  the 
pavement,  which  ha^  been  torn  up  in 
search  of  the  tropical  well  it  was 
thought  to  cov«r,   no  other  results 


have  been,  or  are  likely  to  bo  ob- 
tained, than  that  this  sekoa  was  a 
▼cry  improbable  site  for  such  an  ob» 
aenratory,  even  if  it  ever  exiated ;  and 
that  Strabo  was  strangely  misin- 
fbrmed,  since  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves could  never,  in  his  time,  hava 
imagined  this  city  to  lie  under  th« 
tropic  For  they  were  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  Sycoa 
was,  even  in  tlie  age  of  HippatdiuSi 
very  far  noith  of  that  line.  The  b^ 
lief  that  Syene  was  in  the  tropic  was 
very  general  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  is  noticed  by  Seneea* 
Lucan,  Pliny,  and  others.  But  a 
well  would  have  been  a  bad  kind  of 
obaervatory,  if  the  sun  hod  been  really 
vertical ;  and  if  Strabo  saw  the  meri- 
dian sun  in  a  well,  be  migbt  have 
been  sure  he  was  not  in  the  tropic  • 

Pococke  supposes  the  apeHure  in 
the  roof  of  this  temple  to  have  been 
for.  astronomical  purpoaes,  but  win- 
dows are  common  of  tJiis  (ormt  and  in 
this  situation,  in  Egyptian  buildings. 

The  wall  projectmg  into  the  river, 
opposite  the  south  end  of  the  modem 
town,  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  of 
Ronum,  but  of  Arab  construction, 
and  has  apparently  formed  part  of  a 
bath.  It  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  a  bridge.  A  urelius  Victor 
indeed  mentiuns  bridges  thrown  over 
tlie  Nile  by  Probus ;  but  his  authority 
b  of  little  weight,  though  he  ilou* 
rislicd  within  scveuty  years  after  tha 
death  of  that  emperor.  In  ona  of 
the  arches,  on  the  north  side,  is  a 
Greek  inscription  relating  to  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  brought  from  some  other 
building. 

Syene  was  the  place  to  which  Ju- 
venal was  banished. 

Tlie  Saracenic  wall,  whose  founds* 
tion  dates  at  the  epoch  of  the  Arab 
invasion  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  still  rrmaina  on  tha 
south  side  of  the  old  town,  beyond 
which  are  the  numerous  tombs,  mostly 
cenotaphs  of  the  different  shekhs  and 
sainu  of  Egypt  On  the  tomb- 
T  4 
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stones  that  stand  towards  the  southern 
eitremity  of  this  cemetery,  are  Cufic 
inscriptions. 

The  epitaphs  are  of  the  earlier  in- 
habiUntsof  Asouan,  and  bear  different 
dates,  from  about  the  commencement 
of  the  third  to  that  of  the  fifteenth 
century  of  the  H^gira.  They  begin 
—  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  clement 
and  merciful,**  and  mention  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  deceased,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  true  faith  ; 
saying,  **  I  bear  witness  that  there  is 
no  deity  but  God  alone ;  he  has  no 
partner ;  and  that  Mohammed  is  the 
servant  and  apostle  of  God.**  Some 
end  with  the  date,  but  in  others,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  earliest  epochs, 
it  occurs  about  the  centre  of  the  ui- 
scription. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  of 
Martyrs  mentioned  by  Aboolfeda,  and 
often  confounded  with  that  of  Es'n^. 

Tlie  mosk  of  Amer  here,  as  at 
Fostat  (old  Cairo),  presents  merely 
round  arches,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  style  of  building,  in  vogue 
at  the  period  of  the  Arab  invasion; 
but  it  is  not  altogether  improbable, 
that  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
ancient  Saracenic  remains  around  this 
cemetery  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  some  early  specimens  of  the  pointed 
arch. 

A  short  distance  from  the  cemetery 
of  Asouan  is  a  small  bank  of  that 
diluvial  deposit  so  frequently  seen  on 
the  road  to  Phila;,  which  is  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  the  geologist  from  its 
abounding  in  shells,  and  from  its 
having  several  blocks  of  granite  lying 
upon  its  upper  surface. 

The  position  of  that  cluster  of  rocks 
through  which  the  road  leads  to 
Philce,  and  in  which  the  principal 
granite  quarries  are  situated,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  cataracts,  on  the 
east  by  an  open  space  separating  them 
from  the  range  of  mountains  on  that 
side,  on  the  south  by  the  channel  of 
Philae,  and  on  the  north  by  the  town 
of  Asouan  itself,  no  doubt  gave  rise 
to   the    following  passage  of  Pliny, 


which  at  first  sight  appears  to  nn- 
gular.:  **  Syene,  iu  roeatur  ^asM'- 
•«&!;**  since  we  find  that  andient 
authors  frequently  used  the  terms 
peninsula  and  insula  in  the  same 
sense  as  our  ^ord  taotalad^  which  may 
be  justly  applied  to  the  roeka  oi 
Syene. 

The  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Asouan  are  the 
granite  quarries ;  and  in  one,  that  lies 
towards  the  south-east  of  the  Aiab 
cemetery,  is  an  obelisk,  which,  having 
l>een  broken  before  it  was  entirely 
detached  from  the  rock,  was  left  in  the 
quarry.  An  inclined  road  leads  te 
the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  south- 
east, and  on  the  descent  at  the  other 
side,  was  a  fallen  pillar  (lately  taken 
away)  with  a  Latin  inscription,  stating 
that  **  new  quarries  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  Philse;  that 
many  large  pilasters  and  columns  had 
been  hewn  from  them,  during  the 
reigns  of  Severus  and  *  Antoninus 
(Caracalla),  and  his  mother  Julia 
Domna;"  and  that  "this  hill  was 
under  the  tutelary  protection  of  Ju- 
piter-Hammon-Cenubis  (or  Kneph), 
and  Juno  **  (or  Sat^),  the  deities  of 
Elephantine. 

Between  this  and  the  river  is  a  large 
sarcophagus,  which  having  been 
broken,  was  left  in  the  quarry. 

Besides  these,  several  of  the  rocks 
about  Asouan  bear  the  evident  appear- 
ance of  having  been  quarried ;  and 
the  marks  of  wedges,  and  the  numer- 
ous tablets  about  this  town,  Elephan- 
tine, Phila:,  and  Biggch,  announce 
the  removal  of  the  blocks,  and  the 
reign  of  the  Pharaoh  by  whose  orders 
they  were  hewn.  Many  of  them  are 
of  a  date  previous  to  and  after  the 
accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
while  others  bear  the  names  of  later 
monarchs  of  the  twenty-sixth,  imme- 
diately before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses;  but  some  merely  record  the 
victories  of  those  kings  over  the  ene- 
mies of  Egypt,  or  the  exvotos  of  pious 
visiters. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these 
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oujtfrict  tbt  metliod  adofiUd  for  eot- 
ting  off  th«  blocki.  In  ioiim  in- 
•toiieet»  tlMy  Appcv  to  have  uttd 
woodca  wMig«i»  M  in  lodU,  whieb 
b«inc  irmly  driven  into  holts  eut  to 
receive  then,  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  ttooe,  and  nturated  with  water, 
broke  it  off  by  their  eqnal  prcenurc. 
Indeed,  a  trench  eecnu  to  have  been 
cut  for  this  purpoee;  and  the  wedge 
holes  being  frequently  seen,  where 
the  stone  is  still  unbroken,  strongly 
confirm  thi«  conjecture 

The  nature  of  the  rocks  about  Syene 
is  not,  as  might  be  espcctcd,  exclu- 
sivelpr  syenite,  but  on  the  contrary 
consists  mostly  of  granite,  with  some 
srenite,  and  a  little  porphyry.  The 
difference  between  the  two  former  is 
this  —  that  syenite  is  composed  of 
felspar,  quarts,  and  hornblende,  in- 
stead of  mica,  or  solely  of  felspar  and 
quarts ;  and  grsnite  of  felspar,  quarts, 
and  mica.  Aeeording  to  some,  the 
ingredients  of  syenite  are  quarts,  fel- 
spar, mica,  and  hornblende ;  but  the 
syenite  of  antiquity,  used  for  statues, 
was  really  granite.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  rockt  of  Syene  contain  all  the  four 
component  parts;  and,  from  their 
differing  considerably  in  their  pro- 
portions, afford  a  variety  of  specimens 
lor  the  collection  of  a  mineralogist. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Atouan 
are  descendsnu  of  the  garrison  left 
there  by  Sultsn  S«lim,  and  have  re- 
tained with  the  costume  and  arms  the 
pride  ot  their  Turkish  ancestotm. 
Msny  of  hit  soldiers  were  fioenians, 
and  I  have  known  some  persons  there 
who  retain  the  dittinguishing  name 
of  Boshnik  to  this  day. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  «andy 
and  barren,  producing  little  else  but 
palnu ;  grain,  and  alinoft  every  kind 
of  provision,  being  brought,  as  in 
Aboolieda's  time,  mnn  ot^  parts  of 
the  country.  But  the  daUs  Mill  re- 
tain the  reputation  they  enjoyed  In 
the  days  of  Strabo;  and  the  palm 
of  Ibrerm  is  cultivated  and  thrives  in 
the  dimste  of  the  first  cataract. 
Datesare  arooof  the  priacipal  esporU 


of  Asouaa,  and  sennav  ehareod*  hen** 
neb,  wicker  basket^  and  a  few  skvea 
from  the  interior,  hxnm  Abyssinia, 
and  Upper  Ethiopia»  are  sent  fVom 
thence  to  diflRnent  parts  of   Lower 

Egypt- 
Opposite  Asonan  ia  tha  island  of 
Elephantine,    now  called   Pester  it 
Asouan,  and  in  Nubian  Sooao-irtiga, 
or  *«  the  island  of  Asouan.** 

It  is  evident  that  Asouan  b  taken 
from  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  nama 
Souan;  but,  at  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  Arabe  alwaes  prefix  a 
vowel  to  words  beginnuig  with  8 
followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  Osioot, 
Es'n^,  Oshmooiuiyn,  and  othent  m 
which  the  original  Egyptian  name 
may  be  easily  traced, —  Si^out,  Sol, 
and  Shmoun  H. 

tOamd  9f  BUphamiime,  —  One  of 
the  itw  remaining  mine  in  BU^ 
phamtim^  b  a  granite  gateway  of  tha 
time  of  Alexander,  the  entrance  to 
some  edifice  now  entirely  demolished. 
Near  it,  to  the  northward,  was  the 
small  but  interesting  peripteral  tem« 
pie,  built  by-  Amenoph  III.  to 
Kneph  or  Choubis,  wlio  presided  over 
the  inundation,  and  was  partlculsriy 
adored  in  the  viciuity  of  the  cataracts* 
Near  it  I  observed  a  mutilated 
statue  of  red  granite,  and  an  altar 
dedicated  to  ^  Ammon/*  wliom  tha 
Romans  confounded  with  the  ram- 
headed  dritv  Knvph. 

A  Christum  ruin  stood  a  little  dia> 
tance  to  the  north,  and  a  short  walk 
to  the  westwsrd,  was  a  poitloo  of 
another  interesting  temple :  but  the 
whole  of  these  were  destroyed  in  18S3 
by  Mohammed  Bey,  the  Pariui** 
kchia,  to  build  a  pitiful  palace  at 
Asouan.  The  upper  chambsn  of  the 
Nilometer  suffeted  the  same  fate; 
bnt  I  was  in  time  to  observe,  and 
copv  fhmi  tlte  hicroglyphtcs  on  their 
walls,  the  name  of  the  island,  which 
was  represented  by  sn  elephant  The 
roysl  ovals  were  of  a  Cenar.  For- 
tunately the  lower  part,  which  coo- 
tains  the  staircase  that  served  $»  the 
I  Nilometer,  b  still  preserfed.  It  b 
t5 
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eridently  the  one  wen  by  Strmbo,  «s 
it  eonuins  inscriptiont  recording  le- 
veral  of  the  inundations,  from  the 
rtign  of  Auguttut  to  that  of  L.  Sep- 
timius  SeTeru*. 

At  the  ancient  landing-place,  which 
had  a  flight  of  st«rp«  between  two  walls, 
near  the  sycamore  tree  to  tlie  north 
of  the  Nilometer,  are  two  rirer  gods 
of  Roman  workmanship,  but  now 
nearly  buried  by  the  allutial  deposit 
of  the  Nile,  and  much  de&ced. 

Elephantine  had  a  garrison  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Persians  and 
Pharaonie  roonarchs;  and  it  was 
firom  this  island  that  the  lonians  and 
Carians,  who  had  accompanied  Psa- 
maticus,  were  sent  forward  into  Ethi- 
opia, to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the 
Egyptian  troops  who  had  deserted. 

The  scuth  part  of  the  island  is 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  houses, 
and  fragments  of  pottery,  on  many 
of  which  are  Greek  inscriptions  in 
the  running  hand  ;  and  the  peasants, 
who  live  thcie,  frequently  find  small 
bronies  of  rams,  coins,  and  other  ob- 
jects of  antiquity,  in  removing  the 
nitre  of  the  mounds  which  they  use 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Elephantine  is  now  inhabited  by 
Nubians.  But  I  do  not  suppose  it 
was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period  by 
natives  of  Ethiopia ;  nor  docs  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cam* 
byses  sending  the  Ichthyophagi  of 
Elephantine  to  accompany  his  spies, 
imply  that  they  were  actually  of  that 
country,  as  he  merely  states  that  they 
were  acquaittted  with  the  Ethiopian 
language.  Indeed,  in  another  place 
tie  expressly  states  that  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Ethiopians  com- 
menced beyond  Elephantine  to  the 
south.  It  is,  however,  not  impos- 
sible that  the  modem  inhabitants 
may  be  partly  descended  from  the 
Nobat«,  who,  according  to  Froco- 
pius,  were  prevailed  upon  by  Diocle- 
tian to  settle  in  Elephantine;  that 
city  and  the  territory  on  either  bank 
bmg  granted  tliem,  on  condition  of 


their  protecting  tho  Atmtier  from  tha 
incursions  of  the  Blemmyct. 

Pliny  and  Proeopiut  agree  in 
giving  the  name  of  FhUm  to  thkb  tm 
well  as  the  sacred  island  abov«  ihm 
cauract;  and  the  former  mentiooa 
four  of  that  name^  probably  Pbila» 
Biggeh,  Sehayl.  and  Elephantine. 
But  the  hieioglyphict  do  not  sup- 
port him  in  this  statement,  PhiUs 
alone  having  the  name  of  Paihik  or 
Ailak;  and  this  shows  that  Phil,  or 
Fil,  **  the  Elephant,*'  could  not  be  tho 
origin  of  the  word  Phils. 

Besides  its  temples,  the  city  of 
Elephantine  was  adorned  with  quaya, 
and  other  public  edifices  on  the  same 
grand  scale  as  the  sacred  island  of 
Phila ;  and  this  assertion  of  Strabo 
u  fully  confirmed  by  the  extent  and 
style  of  the  buildings,  which  border 
the  river  to  the  south  of  the  Kilo- 
meter. Tlio  quay  is  of  Ptolemaic  or 
Roman  date,  and  contains  many  blocks 
taken  from  more  ancient  monuments. 

Mand  of  Sehayl  —  Sehdyl  is  an 
island,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  rapids  of  the  first  cataract.  It  is 
interesting  from  the  number  of 
hieroglyphic  tablets  sculptured  on 
the  rocks,  many  of  which  are  of  a 
very  early  period,  before  and  after 
the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. It  had  also  a  small  temple  of 
Ptolemaic  date,  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed, except  the  substructions ; 
and  it  was  here  that  M.  Riippell 
discovered  a  very  interesting  Greek 
inscription.  Tlie  island  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Sat4  (Juno), 
Kneph,  and  Ano^ik^,  or  Vesti. 

The  traveller,  whose  intention  is 
merely  to  visit  Philse,  without  pass- 
ing the  cataract,  will  save  himself 
some  time  and  much  trouble  by  going 
as  fiur  as  this  island  in  his  boat,  by 
which  the  ride  to  Phils  is  consider- 
ably shortened ;  nor  will  he  be  pre- 
vented fi  om  seeing  all  that  the  ex- 
cursion from  Asouan  presents  worthy 
of  notice,  —  which  is  confined  to 
traces  of  the  old  road,  the  crude- 
brick  wall  that  skirted  and  protected 
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it,  and  the  singular  forms  of  th« 
granite  rocks,  which  have  struck 
every  traveller  since  and  previous  to 
the  time  of  ^trabo. 

TU  \ti  CaiaraeL  —  The  eaUraet, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives 
E'Shellil,  b  merely  a  rapid,  whose 
&lls  do  not  eiceed  live  or  sii  feet, 
and  u  passable  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  boats  are  towed  up  by 
ropes ;  and  now  that  the  passage  hsis 
been  widened,  and  the  people  have 
had  so  much  eipcrienee,  there  is  little 
fear  of  accidents.  In  going  up,  boats 
pass  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  Big- 
geh,  and  in  descending  to  the  west  of 
it  The  general  fiill  of  the  Nile 
through  Egypt,  below  the  cataracts, 
is  about  five  inches  to  a  mile,  which 
gives  about  300  feet  from  Aaouan  to 
RosetUL 

Itland  •/  PkiU,  —  PkUm,  known  in 
Arabic  by  the  name  of  Am€u  d  Wo- 
go6d^  stands  a  short  distance  above 
the  cataract,  about  7  miles  from 
Asouan,  and  is  no  less  interesting 
from  the  subjects  contained  in  its  sa- 
cred  buildings  than  for  the  general 
eflcct  of  the  ruins ;  which,  with  the 
scenery  of  the  adjoining  island,  and 
the  wild  rocks  on  the  opposite  shore, 
have  denervedly  obuined  the  epithet 
«•  besutiful."  In  Grv«  k  it  was  called 
^iAai,and  in  Egyptian  Pilak,or  Ailak, 
and  Ms-n'-iak,  *«  the  place  of  the  fron- 
tier.**     Philoe  is  a  miMiomer. 

The  principal  building  is  the  tem- 
ple of  I  sis,  commenced  by  Ptole- 
my Philsdvlphus  and  Arsinoi^,  and 
completed  by  succeed'mg  monarchs  ; 
among  whom  are  Rurrgetcs  I.,  Phi- 
lometor,  his  brother  Euergetes  II., 
with  the  two  Cleopstras,  and  Ptolemy 
the  elder  son  of  Auletes,  wl>osc  name 
fia  found  in  the  aiea  and  on  the  towers 
of  the  propylon.  Many  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  exterior  are  of  the  later 
epoch  of  the  Roman  emperors,  among 
whom  I  observed  Augustut,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  Uomitian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajsn. 

The  eastern  tower  of  the  second 
€f  iaotr  propylon  stands  oa  a  granita 


rock,  before  which  haa  bean  traetad 
a  small  chapel ;  and  its  faca^  eut  Into 
the  form  of  a  tablet,  bears  a  long  in- 
scription of  the  twenty- fourth  year 
of  Euergetes  II. 

A  monolithic  shrine  in  the  advtmn 
has  the  ovab  of  Euergetes  and  Be- 
renice ;  but  the  only  place  where  his 
name  occurs  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple, is  at  the  back  wall  of  the  portieo. 
Many  parts  of^hu  building,  parti- 
cularly the  portico,  though  not  poa- 
sevking  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of 
Pharaonic  monuments,  are  rcmarkabia 
for  lightness  and  elegance :  and  IVom 
the  stata  of  their  preservation,  they 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  ellket  of 
colour,  combined  with  the  details  of 
architecture.  Nor  are  the  sculpturca 
devoid  of  interest ;  and  those  of  the 
chamber  nearly  over  the  weatarn 
adytum,  containing  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  CKiris,  as  well  as  of 
the  peripteral  temple  on  the  left  en- 
tering the  area,  relating  to  the  birth 
of  Hbrus,  throw  great  light  on  the 
study  of  Egyptian  mythology.  This 
youthful  deity,  with  his  parents,  Isas 
and  Ostrts,  conMitutcd  the  triad  wor- 
sbip|)e<i  at  Pliilir. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  many  parts  of  the 
great  temple,  I  ought  not  to  omit 
the  small  dark  rooms  in  the  wall  of 
the  eshtern  adytum,  to  which  a  stair- 
case leads  from  near  the  front  of  that 
chamber.  Tliey  have  the  appearance 
of  being  intended  either  for  conceal- 
ing the  sacred  treasures  of  the  temple^ 
or  for  some  artifice  connected  with 
superstition,  and  perliaps  with  the 
punishment  of  those  who  oflftoded 
the  mige«ty  of  the  priesthood. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  all 
that  Phila  offert  to  the  curioua  tra- 
veller, or  to  the  Egyptian  antiquary ; 
I  shall  therefore  briefly  notice  tlia 
principal  objects.  Tl>e  small  chapel 
of  EscuUpius  near  the  commeoce* 
ment  of  the  eastern  corridor,  in  front 
of  the  great  temple,  satisfoctorily  de- 
cides by  iu  Greek  dedleatioo  tha 
V  6 
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nam«  of  Ptolemy  EpipbaDes;  and 
that  of  Atbor,  which  stands  on  the 
east  sidei  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
front  propylon,  acquaints  us  with  the 
£ict,  that  this  small  building  was  oon- 
aecrated  to  the  Egyptian  Aphrodite, 
by  Physcon  or  the  second  Euergetes. 
Though  the  hieroglyphic  name  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Fhilometor,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Physcon  has  here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  adopted  the 
prenomen  of  his  brother;  and  since 
we  find  hiin  with  the  two  Cleopatras, 
his  queeas  it  is  plainly  proved  not  to 
be  of  l^ilometor. 

Physcon  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
benefactor  of  Phils ;  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  a  vicious  despot,  he  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  priesthood 
as  a  cloak  to  his  real  character.  It  is 
to  him,  too,  that  tlie  petition  of  the 
pricKts  is  addressed  in  the  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  of  the  obe- 
lisk, brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bankes.  llie  object  of  this  curious 
document  was  to  prevent  so  many 
persons  of  rank,  and  public  function- 
aries, visiting  the  island  of  Philie,  and 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  priests. 
It  is  as  folio Ti's :  — 

"  To  King  Ptolemy,  and  Queen 
Cleopatra  his  sister,  and  Queen  Cleo- 
patra his  wife,  pods  Euergetes,  wel- 
fare. We  the  priests  of  Isis,  the  very 
great  goddess  [worshipped]  in  Abaton 
and  Philae;  seeing  that  tliose  who 
visit  Phil»,  generals,  chiefs,  gover- 
nors  of  districts  in  the  Tbebaid,  royal 
scribes,  chiefs  of  police,  and  all  other 
functionaries,  as  well  as  their  soldiers 
and  other  attendants,  oblige  us  to 
provide  for  them  during  their  stay ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  tlie 
temple  is  impoverished,  and  we  run 
the  risk  of  not  having  enough  for  the 
customary  sacrifices  and  libations  of- 
fered for  you  and  your  children ;  do 
tlierefore  pray  you,  O  great  gods,  if 
it  seem  right  to  you,  to  order  Nume- 
nius,  your  cousin  and  secretary,  to 
write  to  Lochus,  your  cousin,  and 
governor  of  the  Thebaid,  not  to  dis- 
turb us  in  this  manncfi  and  not  to 


allow  any  other  penon  to  do  lOv  and 
to  give  us  authority  to  thia  eflte ; 
that  we  may  put  up  a  Mda,  with  an 
inscription  commemorating  your  be- 
nificence  towards  us  on  tbu  oca«(m» 
so  that  your  gracious  favour  may  be 
recorded  for  ever;  which  being  dooa, 
we,  and  the  temple  of  Isis,  shall  lie 
indebted  to  you  for  this,  among  other 
favours.     Hail." 

Above,  on  tlie  same  pedestal,  waa 
psinted  (prol>ably  in  gilt  letters),  the 
answer  to  the  petition,  followed  bj  a 
copy  of  the  order  from  the  king  to 
Lochus.  Little  more  than  half  of 
them  lemains;  but  restored  by  M. 
Letronne,  they  read  as  follows :  -* 

**  To  the  priests  of  Isis  in  Abaton 
and  Philse,  Numenius,  cousin  and 
secretary,  and  priest  of  the  god  Alex- 
ander, andt>fthe  gods  Soters,  of  the 
gods  Adelphi,  of  the  gods  Euergetes, 
of  the  gods  Philopatores,  of  the  goda 
Epiphanes,  of  the  god  Eupator,  of 
the  god  Philometor,  and  of  the  goda 
Euergetes,  greeting.  Of  the  letter 
written  to  Lochus,  the  cousin  and 
general,  we  p!ace  the  copy  here  be- 
low ;  and  we  give  you  the  permission 
you  ask,  of  erecting  a  ttela.  Fare  ye 
well.  In  the  year  ...  of  Panemus, 
...  of  Pachon  26." 

Order  of  the  king.  —  «•  King  Pto- 
lemy, and  Queen  Cleopatra  the 
sister,  and  Queen  Cleopatra  the  wife, 
to  Lochus  our  brother,  greeting:  of  the 
petition  addressed  to  us  by  the  priests 
of  Isis  in  Abaton  and  Philae,  we  place 
a  copy  below ;  and  you  will  do  well 
to  order  that  on  no  account  they  be 
molested  in  tliose  matters  which  they 
have  detailed  to  us.     Hail.'* 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
corridor  is  another  small  cluipel,  de- 
dicated to  Athor,  by  Nectanebo  of 
thetliirtietli  dynasty,  who  ruled  Egypt 
afler  the  first  Persian  invasion,  and 
previous  to  its  final  reduction  by 
Ochus.  And  from  the  principal 
pylon  of  the  great  temple  bearing  the 
name  of  tliis  Pliaraoh,  it  is  evident 
that  an  ancient  edifice  formerly  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  which 
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baTlng  been  dcMrojtd  by  tbt  Per. 
jiUitf  at  the  timt  of  Um  invasion  of 
Ocbui,  was  rebuilt  afW  tlit  accession 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  hypfl»Chral  building,  on  the 
east  of  the  island*  is  of  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Cssars ;  and  from  the 
elongated  style  of  its  proportions,  it 
appears  that  the  ajchttect  had  in- 
tended to  add  to  its  effect  when  leen 
from  the  rirer.  Below  it  is  a  quay, 
which  extended  nearjy  round  the  is- 
land, whose  principal  landing-place 
was  at  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
arched  gate  on  tlie  eaU  bank.  A 
short  distance  behind  tlie  gate  stands 
a  ruined  wall,  omameutcd  with  tri- 
glyphs  and  the  usual  mouldings  of 
tlie  Doric  order,  evidently  of  Iloman 
construction. 

Otlier  detaclied  ruins  and  traces  of 
buildings  are  met  with  amidvt  the 
mound*  that  encumber  them ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  temple  is  a  cha- 
pel, in  whidi  are  some  interesting 
sculptures  relating  to  the  Nile,  and 
other  subjects ;  with  a  series  of  ovals 
in  the  cornice,  containing  the  name  of 
Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus,  Sebastus, 
Autocrator,  Cesar.  There  are  alio 
some  Greek,  and  unknown  inscrip- 
tions, probably  Ethiopian. 

Numerous  ex  votof  are  insciibed  on 
the  walls  of  the  propylon  and  other 
parts  of  the  great  temple,  mostly  of 
tlie  time  of  the  Cesars,  with  a  few  of 
a  Ptolemaic  epoch ,  from  one  of  which 
last  we  learn  that  Auletes,  or  Neus 
Dionysus  was  called  god  Philopator 
and  Philadelphus  titles  that  usually 
follow  his  name  in  hieroglyphics. 

/•/aaif  of  Bif^eJL  —  In  the  island 
of  Dig$th  is  a  small  temple,  dedicated 
to  Athor,  apparently  commenced  by 
Euergetes  I.  and  completed  by  Pto- 
lemy the  elder,  son  of  Auletes  by 
Augustus  and  by  other  of  the  Ccsars; 
but  from  the  presence  of  a  red  granite 
sutue  behind  it,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  older  edifice  had  pre- 
viously existed  here,  of  the  time  of  a 
Ptiaraoli,  either  Tbothmes  III.  or 
Amunopb  II.     Among  the  mouwb 


is  a  stela  of  red  granil%  btariiic  tht 

name  of  Amass 

•«tbe  son  of  iVeif,"  or  itm 


name  of  Amass  ninuuiMMl   Neitii» 


The  arch,  inserted  at  a  lata  period 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  b  of 
Christian  date ;  and  it  la  evident  that 
the  early  Christians  occnnlad  both  of 
these  islands  whose  templea  they  eoo* 
verted  into  churches  concealing  with 
a  coat  of  cUy  or  mortar  tht  objecta  of 
worship  of  their  pagan  predeccssois. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
Phils  had  not  the  nama  of  Abalon ; 
but  from  an  inscription  at  Biggeh* 
mentioning  **  the  gods  in  Abaton  amd 
in  Pliils,'*  there  is  room  to  believe  it 
belonged  to  this  island;  though  it 
has  at  least  in  one  tenae^  been  ap- 
plied to  Phils  by  Plutarch,  who  saya 
*«  that  island  is  iaoecessAlt  and  unap- 

proacluible except  when  tba 

priests  go  to    crown  tba    tomb  of 
(Kiris,- 

The  luime  of  Biggeh  In  the  hiero- 
glyphics is  Scnmaut  or  Snem,  over 
which  Athor  is  said  to  prcsida ;  but 
we  sometimes  find  the  name  followed 
by  the  sign  of  '*  foreign  country,**  in- 
stead of  the  circle  signifying  **  land.'* 
On  tlie  rocks  hers  sa  on  the  road 
from  Asouan  to  Phils,  are  numerous 
inscriptions  of  the  early  times  of  tlio 
Iliaraolis  of  ilie  sixteenth,  ssvenleenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  dynasties: 
several  of  which  mention  the  holy  ob« 
j  ject  of  their  writers  who  came  to 
adore  the  gods  of  thb  districs  while 
others  merely  present  tht  namca  of  tht . 
roonarchs  themselves.  Some  relalt 
!  to  tlie  granite  blocks  cut  and  removed 
in  their  rvigns  and  others  to  tis  vic- 
tories gaimnl  by  them  over  the  Ethio- 
pians tlie  people  of  Cush.  Similar 
tableU  are  of  great  use  in  the  aody  of 
tlie  chronology  of  that  period ;  nor 
are  those  of  the  later  Pharaohs  of  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-dghih  dy- 
nasties without  their  share  of  inter- 
est. 

On  the  eastern  sbors  opposht 
Phils,  are  some  mounds  and  tht  rt- 
mains  of  a  stela  and  monolith  of 
granite;  tht  former  bctrinf  the  namt 
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of  the  6nt  Psamatjcui,  and  come- 
crated  to  Kncpb  and  Sit^ 

There  ii  alio  a  rock  opposite  the 
north  end  of  Phils,  remarkable  for  its 
elevated  appearance  and  general  form ; 
but  there  it  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
alij  religious  idea  was  attached  to  it, 
aa  some  have  imagined,  and  much  less 
that  it  was  Abaton. 


Such  ara  the  principal  obkcts  in 
the  Ticinit  J  of  the  cataractiy  anbrdinn^ 
an  endless  study  to  the  "Egjpdmn 
chronologer  and  antiquary,  and  emU 
cuUted  to  claim  for  it  a  prominent 
place  amongst  the  most  interaating 
sites  in  Egypt 


Philc,  approaching  it  from  the  Cataracts. 
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NUBIA. 

PnSwUmmy  O^tervatiomM, 

a.    CoKQOCftTt  or  thi   EoTiriAiift  awd  RoMAWt  aboti  Philji,   avb  tnb 
First  CATAftAcr.  —  b,  Tuc  Mooirw  Numiams,  oa  BAEAsaAt. 

aOOTI  I  ftOUTC 

so  Amhuui,  bj  Phtle,  to  Derr  •  486     SI   Derr  to  Aboottmbcl,   and 
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a.  TIm  fronU«r  of  •nctent  Egjrpt  wm  properly  at  Phils ;  bul  loutbtni 
Ethiopia  wa«  conquered  Ivy  tlie  Phaiaoht  of  the  16ih  and  18th  dynasties;  and 
though  afterwards  partly  abandoned,  was  again  included  within  the  limila  of 
tha  Egyptian  territory,  afW  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemiea. 

Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  conquered  the  counuy,  was  Thothmea  I^ 
who  extended  hit  arms  as  far  as  the  island  of  Argo,  where  he  left  a  nooaumant* 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Hagar  a*  dihsb,  **  the  golden  stone.*'  Tbothmea 
II.  penetrated  to  Napata,  now  £1  Berkel,  the  capital  of  Lower  Ethiopia ;  and 
the  third  of  that  name  appears  to  hare  extended  his  donunion  still  farther. 

The  invasion  of  the  C*sars,  who  extended  their  conquests  undrr  Petronitia, 
prefect  of  Egypt  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  as  far  as  Napata,  was  owing  to 
an  incursion  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  penetrated  to  Syene,  and  orer* 
whelmed  the  garrison  stationed  theie  to  protect  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

Napata,  the  capiul  of  queen  Candace,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  870  Ho* 
man  miles  above  ihc  cauracta,  and  is  supposed  to  be  El  Berkel  of  the  prtatnt 
day,  where  pyramids  and  extensive  ruins  denote  the  former  existence  of  a 
large  city. 

Strabo  says,  the  Etliiopians,  above  Syene,  cociaisted  of  the  lVoglo> 
dyt«,  Blemmyes,  Nub«,  and  Megabari.  Tlie  Megabari  and  Blemmyea 
inhabited  the  eastern  desert,  north  of  Mrro^iF  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt*  and 
were  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Ethiopians.  T1»e  Ichthyophagi  lived 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  TroglodyUa  from  Beretiica  south- 
wards,  between  it  and  the  Nile;  and  the  Nub«,  a  Libyan  nat«oa«  wart  on 
the  left  bank,  and  independent  uf  Ethiopia. 

Pliny  says,  the  only  cities  of  Etliiofia  found  and  taken  by  Petrooiua,  OQ 
his  march  to  Napata,  were  Pselcis,  Pfimis,  j\boccis,  Phthurts,  Cambuaisi 
Attena,  and  Stadisis,  remarkable  for  its  cataract,  which,  the  naturalist  sayt^ 
**  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  tlidr  hearing."  He  tbtii 
mentions  the  disunces  from  Syene  to  Meroi^,  which  tome  computed  at 
695  M.  r.,  others  at  600,  or,  according  to  the  obtcnratioas  of  Nero's  tpiti* 
863,  with  the  following  intermediate  ineasuremeota  t  -^ 
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From  Syene  to  Hiermsycaminon            -            -            •            -  54 

Tima   ...-.-  75 

the  Etliiopian  district  of  Euonymiton    -            •  ISO 

Acina  •            -             •             -             -             •  54 

Pitiini  ...-•-  95 
Tergedum,  (between  which  two  ii  the  ialand  of 

Gagaudes)     ....            -  106 
(  Parrots,  the  Sphinpian  animal,  and  Cynocephali 

first  seen  hereabouts) 

Napnta,  a  small  city       ....  80 

thence  to  the  island  of  Menyi    ...  360 

Making,  instead  of  862,  a  toUl  of    -  -      874 

Or  about  800  English  miles. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris  was  the  only  Egyptian  monarch 
who  ruled  in  Ethiopia,  is  utterly  devoid  of  foundation ;  as  seTeral  other  Pha- 
raohs not  only  extendi  their  conquests,  but  erected  temples  and  otiier  build* 
ings  in  that  country,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  that  too  in  Upper 
Ethiopia. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  found  above  the  second  cataract  are  Osirta. 
sen  III.  and  Thothmes  II.  at  Samneh;  Tiiothmes  I.  at  Tombos;  Thoth. 
hies  III.  at  Samneh,  Dosha,  Sai,  and  opposite  Meroe ;  Thotlimes  IV.  at  £1 
Berkel;  Amunoph  III.  at  Sedinga,  Soleb,  Berkel,  Tombos,  and  Samneh  ; 
Osirei  I.  at  Dosha;  and  Remeses  II.  or  Sesostris,  at  £1  Berkel.  Diodorus, 
Pliny,  and  Strabo  extend  the  conquests  of  Sesostris  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  modern  Berbera,  beyond  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  monarchs,  afler  the  18th  dynasty,  continued  to 
extend,  or  even  to  maintain  their  conquests  in  tliis  country  ;  and  few  of  them 
appear  to  have  included  Lower  Ethiopia,  between  the  first  and  second  cata- 
racts, within  the  limits  of  their  EgypUan  territory.  And  this  circumstance 
no  doubt  led  to  the  remark  that  Ethiopia  was  little  known  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Ptolemies,  who  in  fact  only  re*cxtended  tlie  frontier  a  short  dis- 
tance  into  what  is  now  called  Nubia. 

Elephantine  was  the  frontier  in  the  time  of  Psamaticus.  In  Strabo*s  time, 
Syene  was  again  the  frontier,  the  Romans  having,  as  he  observes,  ''confined 
the  province  of  Egypt  within  his  former  limits.**  Phils  then  belonged  in 
"  common  to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians."  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  Caesars  from  considering  Lower  Etliiopia  as  belonging  to  them,  or 
from  adding  to  the  temples  already  erected  there. 

b.   THS   MODKaN    NUBIANS,   OK   BARASaAS. 

Philae  and  the  cataracts  are,  as  of  old,  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
Here  commences  the  country  of  the  Bardbra,  which  extends  thence  to  tlie 
second  cataract  at  W&dee  Halfeb,  and  is  divided  into  two  districts;  that  to 
the  north  inhabited  by  the  Ken6os  or  Kensee  tribe,  the  southern  portion 
by  the  Nooba.  They  have  each  tlieir  own  language;  but  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  Kensee,  which  ceases  to  be  spoken  about  Dayrand 
3iroughout  the  whole  of  the  Nooba  district,  is  found  again  above  the  second 
cataract ;  a  atrong  argument  to  show  that  the  Nooba  ti  ibe  settled  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Ken6os.  This  settle, 
^ent  may  perhaps  be  connected  with,  or  similar  to,  that  of  the  Nobatas  men- 
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tioflcd  by  Procopiut ;  from  whom  the  BfthUyrm  of  tbt  Noobs  district  may  bt 
(Ictcended.  It  it  now  cuttomarjr  for  us  to  csll  thcin  all  Nttbians,  as  tb« 
Arabs  comprrhcnd  tbcm  undar  tha  ganaral  nama  of  Baiibr%  and  as  tha 
Greeks  deooninatcd  tha  whole  country  Ethiopia.  In  formar  liniaa,  under 
the  Romans,  the  northrm  pai*  of  NuUa  was  called  Dodeca  SeboMios,  which 
comprehended  the  space  lying  between  the  first  cataract  (or  PliiUi,)to  Hiara- 
sycamioon ;  and  recriTed  from  its  length  the  name  of  '*  twelve  achosnca.** 

The  character  of  the  country  above  Phils  dtflers  very  much  from  Egyptt 
particularly  from  that  part  below  E^n^  •  The  hilb  are  mostly  sandstone  and 
granite,  and  from  their  coming  very  near  the  river,  ftwjuently  leave  only  a 
narrow  stiip  of  soil  at  the  immediate  bank,  on  which  tha  people  depend  for 
the  scanty  supply  of  com  or  other  produce  grown  in  tha  country.  It  b  nol 
therefore  surprising  that  tlie  Nubians  are  poor ;  though,  from  their  limited 
wants,  and  thrifty  habits,  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  miseries  of  poverty. 
Tlie  psim  tree,  which  there  produces  dates  of  very  superior  quality,  is  to 
them  a  great  resource,  t>oth  in  the  plentiful  supply  it  affords  for  their  own 
use,  and  in  the  profitable  eiportation  of  iu  fiuit  to  Egypt,  where  It  is  highly 
prised,  especially  that  of  the  Ibr^emee  kind.  Tha  fhiit  of  thb  b  much 
larger  and  of  beUer  flavour  than  that  of  other  palms,  and  the  tree  differs  in  tha 
appearance  of  its  leaves,  w  hich  are  of  a  finer  and  softer  teiture.  Tha  Soat» 
or  Miroofa  Nilotica,  also  furnishes  articles  for  eiport,  of  great  impoctanoa  to 
the  Nubian,  in  iu  gum  and  charcoal ;  and  senna,  baskets,  mats,  and  a  few 
other  tilings  produced  or  nuide  in  Nubia,  return  a  good  profit  in  sending 
them  to  Egypt. 

When  the  Nile  b  low,  the  land  b  Irrigated  by  water-wheels,  which  are  the 
pride  of  tiie  Nubian  peaMnt.  Even  the  endless  and  mebncholy  creaking  of 
these  clumsy  machines  is  a  delight  to  him,  which  no  grease  b  permittaid  to 
diminish,  all  that  he  can  get  being  devoted  to  the  shsggy  hair  vt  hb  un- 
turbaned  head.  For  the  Nubians,  in  general,  allow  the  hair  of  tha  head  10 
grow  long  ;  and  icldora  Uwve,  or  wear  a  cap,  exccfit  in  the  Nooba  district,  as 
at  Derr,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  though  less  attentive  to  hb  toilette  than 
the  long-haired  AbaUJeli,  a  well-gieautl  Nubian  does  not  fail  to  rvjolca  in 
his  shining  shoulders. 

A  certain  portion  of  Isnd  is  irrigated  by  each  water-wheel,  and  tha  wealth 
of  an  iiKtividual  is  irairoat«d  by  the  number  of  these  mscliioes,  as  In  other 
countries  by  farms  or  acres  of  land ;  and,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  a 
hot  climate  like  Nubia,  they  prefer  the  employment  of  oxen  for  the  arduoua 
duty  of  raising  water,  to  dnii»ing  it,  like  the  Egyptbn  /cttU,  by  the  pole  and 
bucket  of  the  tkadSof.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  tax  on  water* 
wheels  falls  very  heavily  on  the  Nubian,  who  also  feels  that  on  data  trata 
much  more  than  the  Egyptian  peasant.  Hence  arises  tlie  increased  migra* 
tion  uf  Bardbras  to  Cairo ;  whither,  in  spite  of  a  government  prohibitioo,  they 
fly  fiom  the  severely  taxed  lalKMir  of  tilling  the  ground,  to  the  more  piofit* 
able  occupation  of  servants,  particularly  in  the  Frank  quarter,  where  higher 
wages  are  paid,  and  where  the  Nubian  is  preferred  to  the  Egyptian  for  hb 
greater  honesty. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  and  even  before  that  time,  the  Nubians  were 
very  generally  employed  in  places  of  trust,  about  the  houses  of  the  rich,  like 
the  Gaitepos  in  Lisbon  ;  they  were  si  ways  engaged  as  porters,  and  the  nama 
of  *<  Berberee**  answered  to  **  I^  Suisse**  in  a  Parisian  mansion.  But  of 
late  they  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  are  uken  aa  hooaa  scrvanta, 
and  even  as  grooms,  an  olBce  to  which  the  Egjrptian  adv  of  old  wonld  hava 
thought  it  impossibb  for  a  B4ft»raa  to  aspire.     That  they  are 
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tfan  the  Egyptians  is  certain ;  that  tbcy  speak  thr  truth  mora  frvqncirtlj  & 
equally  w ;  but  tbcy  ara  sometimes  Icat  clean  and  less  acute ;  tbangh  their 
mantal  slowncm  does  not  seem  to  iBicfffcre  with  their  physical  qalcknes8»  and 
their  power  of  running  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  acttTe/UtfA.  Devoftadlj 
attached  to  their  country  and  their  countrymen,  like  the  Swiss  and  other  in- 
habitants of  poor  districts  who  seek  their  fortunes  abroad,  they  always  herd 
together  in  foreign  towns ;  and  one  Nubian  servant  never  fails  to  bring  a 
daily  levee  of  Ethiopians  to  a  Cairene  house,  pouring  forth  an  nnceaaing 
stream  of  unintelligible  words,  in  a  jargon  which  has  obtained  Ibr  them  the 
name  of  BaMrm,  applied  by  the  Arabs  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Bar- 
harei  of  the  Greeks*  Brave  and  independent  in  character,  they  differ  also  in 
these  respects  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  in  some  parU  of  NubU,  particularly 
in  the  Xetuet  or  JdRoor  district,  their  constant  feuds  keep  up  a  warlike  spirit, 
in  which  their  habit  of  going  about  armed  enables  them  frequently  to  in- 
dulge. Those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  are  in  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion than  in  Egypt  among  the  same  class ;  for  with  the  eiception  of  their 
ddefs,  they  have  no  wealthy  or  upper  orders.  But  their  studies  do  not  seem 
to  induce  sobriety,  and,  like  the  blacks,  they  are  food  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
They  extract  a  brandy  and  a  sort  of  wine  from  the  date  fruit,  as  well  as 
asAtcA,  and  6o^«,  a  fermented  drink  made  from  barley,  bread,  and  many 
other  things,  which  are  found  to  furnish  this  imperfect  kind  of  beer ;  and 
rum  or  brandy  are  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  Nubian,  even  mora  so 
than  the  three  they  so  often  ask  for  —  soap,  oil,  and  gunpowder. 


ROUTE  sa 

AsouAN    (sr   philjb)  to  dsrx,   bt 
wATta  (lASAsuaxD    raoM  villaob 

TO   village). 

Mllet. 

AM>uan  to  Dabod  ( W.  bank)  -  1 5{ 

Tafa(W.)      -         -  22 

Kalsbshee(W.)       -  6) 

Gerf  Hossayn  (W.)  22 

Dakkeh(W.)           -  10} 

Koortee(W.)         -  sl 

Maharraka  (W.)     -  s| 

Sab6oa(W.)            -  19} 

Derr  (E.)  and  Amada  on  op- 
posite bank)       -        -        -  29 

132) 

The  distances  given  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  from  Syene 
( Asouan)to  Hierasycaminon  (Mahar- 
raka), are  calculated  by  land. 

They  are  as  follow  :  — 


M.  r. 
16 

2 
14 

8 
20 
18 

4 

4 


Contra  Syene  to  Parembole 
Txiui  - 
Taphis  - 
Talmis  - 
TuUis  - 
Pselcit  - 
Corte  - 
Hierasycaminon 

(About  72}  English  miles)  -     80 

Asouan  to  Maliarraka  being  about 
8S|  miles  by  water. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  Itinerary  gives  from 

M.P. 

Hierasycaminon  to  Contra  Pselcis  1 1 
Contra  Talmis  24 
Contra  Taphis  10 
Phil»  -  -  24 
Syene  -    3 


being  a  difference  of  eight  Roman 


Ifubia. 
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nilct ;  aod  Plinjr  onljr  allowi  54  m .  r. 
for  tb«  nme  diiunce  from  Syemr  to 
Hierasycuninon. 

Ptolemy  omiu  the  namet  of  towns 
betwoen  SyeiM  and  Pteleis,  and 
merely  notices  tlie  dUuict  itself  of 
Dodeca*schornus  ("on  the  cast  of 
which  live  the  Arabs  called  Adm  *'), 
Fhil«,  and  Hierasycaminon.  Op- 
posite Pselcis  h«  places  Metacompso, 
the  Contra  Psvlcia  of  the  Itinerary. 

Dabod.  —  Dabdd,  or  Dabddi,  is 
supposed  to  be  tlie  ParemboU  of 
Antoninus.  The  ruins  there  consist 
of  a  temple,  founded  apparently  by 
Aahar-Aroun,  or  A  tar-  wgr 
Amun,  a  monarch  of 
Ethiopia,  who  was  proba- 
bly the  immediate  nuccessor 
of  Ergamun,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Ptolemy  Phtlad«l- 
phus.  (  .9m  pp.  25.  &  4SS. ) 

Over  tlie  central  pylon, 
in  front  of  it,  are  tl>e  re* 
mains  of  a  Gref  k  inscrip- 
tion,    bearing    the    name 
of  Ptolemy     Philometor, 
with    that    of    his    queen 
Cleopatra.       When    Mr.    Hamilton 
visited  it,  much    more  remained    of 
the  insoiption  than  when  I  taw  it; 
and  restored,  it   reads  as  follows  :— 


^ 

n 
ai 


*'  For  lh«  welfare  of  King  Ptolrmjr  and 
OtMvii  Oropatra  [the  titierj  aitd  wif^,  fcodf 
Phllomctorc*.  to   I»i«  and  the  contvinpUr 

gods '* 

'riie  temple  was  dedicated  to  I»is, 
who,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  her  son 
Ilorus,  weie  principally  worxliippcd 
here  ;  Amun  being  one  of  the  chief 
contemplar  deities.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  added  most  of  the  sculp- 
tures, but  tliey  were  lefk  unfinislied, 
as  was  usually  the  case  In  the  temples 
of  Nubia.  Tlie  main  building  com- 
mences with  a  portico  or  aiea,  having 
four  columns  in  front,  connected  by 
intercolumnar  tcreens  ;  a  central  and 
two  lateral  chambers,  with  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upi^er  looms;  to  which 
succeed   another  central    apartment 


immediately  before  the  adjrtum,  and 
two  side  chambers.  On  one  side  of 
tlie  portico  a  wing  has  been  added  at 
a  later  period.  The  three  pylons 
before  the  temple  follow  each  other 
in  sucoesaioo,  but  not  at  equal  dia* 
tances  ;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  circuit,  of  which  the  IWmt 
pylon  forms  the  entrance. 

The  adytum  is  unsculptured,  hot 
two  monoliths  within  it  bear  tb« 
name  of  Physcon  and  Cleopatra ;  and 
in  the  front  chamber  of  the  naoa  is 
that  of  tlie  Ethiopian  kin^  *•  Ashar 
(Aui)>Amun,  the  ereriiving,**  who 
in  some  of  his  noroens  is  called  **tlM 
beloved  of  Ists.**  Among  the  few 
subjects  sculptured  in  the  portico,  are 
Thotb  and  Hor-Hat  engaged  in 
pouring  alternate  emblema  of  life  and 
purity  over  Tiberius ;  allnding,  I  b»» 
lieve,  to  tlie  ceremony  of  anointing 
him  king.  Some  distance  before  th« 
temple  is  a  stone  quay,  which  had 
a  staircase  leading  from  the  river. 

Aliout  two  miles  below  Dab6d  Is 
SAaym-t  «/  fTak,  ••the  eddy  of  the 
Wah,**  believed  by  the  natives  to  com* 
municate  under  ground  with  the 
Gieat  Oasis.  Two  days  west  of 
Dabod,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Asouaii  aiuJ  from  Kalabahee,  Is 
a  small  ui«inhabitcd  Oasis,  called 
H^ah  Koorkoo,  It  abounds  in  dates, 
and  has  »ome  wells  but  no  ruins. 

Between  Dabod  and  Gertasaee  the 
only  remains  aie  a  wall  projecting 
into  the  river,  marking  perhaps  the 
site  of  Tzttxi ;  a  single  column  ;  and 
ou  tlie  opposite  bank,  at  GwmUk^  the 
ruined  wall  of  a  temple.  On  the 
island  Mofy6$§  are  some  crude-brick 
ruins. 

At  Geriauf  is  an  hyparthral  court 
formed  by  sii  columns  connected  by 
screens,  fuur  having  a  species  of 
Egyptian  composite  capital,  common 
to  temples  of  a  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
era,  and  the  two  others  surmounted 
by  tlie  heads  of  Isis,  with  a  shrine 


containing  an  asp.     It  has  no  scul 

figui 
drawn  on  one  of  the  columns  on  the 


ture,  eicept   a  few 


urea    rudel 


% 
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wctt  udt :  but  that  it  belonged  to  a 
larger  edifice  it  highly  probable,  at 
tome  tubatructiont  may  be  traced  a 
little  dittance  to  the  touth.  A  tbort 
walk  from  thit  it  a  tandttone  quarry, 
in  which  are  one  enchonal,  and  up- 
wardt  of  50  Greek  exootot.  They  are 
roottly  of  the  time  of  Antoninut  Piut, 
M.  Aureliut,  and  Sererut,  in  honour 
of  Itit,  to  whom  the  neighbouring 
temple  wai  probably  dedicated. 
Some  refer  to  the  workt  in  the  quarry, 
and  one  of  them  meiitiont  the  num- 
ber of  stonet  cut  by  tlie  writer  for  the 
great  temple  of  the  tame  goddest  at 
Phil«.  In  the  centre  it  a  tquare 
niche,  which  mty  once  have  contained 
a  ttatue  of  the  goddett ;  and  on  either 
tide  are  buttt  in  high  relief,  placed 
within  receitei,  and  evidently,  from 
their  ttyle,  of  Roman  workmanthip. 
The  rcrad  by  which  the  ttonet  were 
taken  from  the  quarry  it  ttill  dit- 
cernible. 

At  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  enclosure  of  stone,  on  whose 
north  side  is  a  pylon,  having  a  few 
hciroglypbics,  and  the  figure  of  a  god- 
dest,  probably  Itit,  with  a  head-dress 
surmounted  by  the  horns  and  globe. 

At  fFadee  Td/a  (  TaphU)  are  about 
fifteen  more  of  these  stone  enclosures, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of 
Gertassee,  being  about  twenty.two 
paces  by  eighteen.  Tlie  position  of 
the  stones  is  singular,  each  row  pre- 
senting a  crescent,  or  concave  ttirface, 
to  the  one  above  it,  the  stones  at  the 
centre  being  lower  than  at  the  angles. 
In  one  I  observed  several  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other  by 
doorwayt;  but  the  enclosures  them- 
selves are  quite  unconnected,  and 
tome  at  a  contiderable  distance  from 
the  rest.  They  are  probably  of 
Roman  date,  but  it  Is  difllcult  to  as- 
certain the  use  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Tliere  are  also  the  remains 
of  S  templet  at  Taphis,  the  touthern- 
most  of  which  hat  been  converted  into 
a  church  by  the  early  Christians. 

ChrisUanity  was  the  religion  of 
Ethiopia  till  a  late  period,  and  began 


probably  to  decline  after  the  fnvaaaoii 
of  Sultan  Selim,  a.  b.  1517.  In 
Wantleb*a  time,  1673,  the  churdiM 
were  ttill  entire,  though  cloaed  for 
want  of  pattort.  Two  St  the  cdumna 
of  the  portico  at  Taphia  are  aiiJl 
ttanding,  and  on  the  aiyoining  wall 
are  tome  Greek  intcriptiont  and  thm 
figuret  of  taintt.  Behind  the  portico 
it  a  chamber,  which  may  have  been 
the  adytum.  The  other  it  an  itolated 
building,  contitting  of  one  chamber, 
with  a  niche  in  the  back  wall.  The 
principal  entrance  wai  between  the 
two  columnt  on  the  touth  tide;  it 
hod  alto  two  other  doort,  one  on  the 
touth,  and  tlie  other  on  the  eatt  face. 
In  front  of  the  temple,  I  undertUnd 
tliat   Mr.  Hay  ditcovered  a  tort  of 

3uay,  with  ia  flight  of  ttept  leading 
own  to  the  river,  between  two  side 
wallt,  about  the  centre  of  it. 

The  plain  of  l^aphit  it  itrewed 
with  the  fragments  of  cornices  and 
mouldings,  mo&tly  of  a  late  epoch; 
nor  do  we  meet  with  any  traces  of 
building  that  can  boast  a  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  time  of  the  Cssors, 
and  much  of  that  which  exists  is  no 
doubt  posterior  to  the  age  of  Pliny. 

The  scenery  here  reminds  us  of  the 
vicinity  of  PhWoe ;  the  rocks  mostly 
granite,  with  some  sandstone. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tiifa 
employ  their  time  in  chasing  the 
gazelle,  and  lead  a  life  which  tends 
but  little  to  their  civilisation;  and 
whether  from  a  spirit  of  independence, 
or  from  a  piopensity  common  to 
savages,  lliry  are  constantly  engaged 
in  disputes,  that  seldom  terminate 
without  bloodshed. 

Kalabihee.  —  Kalabshee,  Talmit, 
presents  the  ruins  of  \he  largest 
temple  in  Nubia.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ; 
and  though  other  Caesars,  particularly 
Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Severus,  made 
considerable  additions  to  tlie  sculp- 
tures, it  was  left  unfinished  The 
stones  employed  in  its  construction 
hod  belonged  to  an  older  edifice,  to 
which  it  succeeded;  and  it  is  highly 
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the  BknnjM  i  and  fo  Judg*  from 
hii  own  account,  1m  OMthcr  qwrtd 

Um  TMMIuiUMd,    DOT    WM  KnipttloMt 

in  cvlcbrating  hb  •xploita.  H«  wm^ 
no  doubt,  one  of  thoM  kings  of  tbo 
NubaUa,  wbo,  confonaablj  with  tht 
trtaty  originally  mada  bttwara  thaiii 
and  Dioclettao,  eootinttcd  to  proCtct 
tba  frontier  flroai  tha  incunioas  of 
the  Blcmmyta. 

Though  tba  introduction  of  tha 
numerous  inicrlptiont  at  Kalibihaa, 
and  other  places  in  Nubia,  would 
afford  liula  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  would  perhaps  be  out  of 
place  in  a  work  like  tlia  present,  I 
think  the  flourish  of  King  Silco  too 
curious  to  be  omitted. 

The  Greek  of  King  Silco  is  not 
▼ery  pure,  nor  very  intelligible;  soma 
words  appear  lo  be  Latin,  and  soma 


probable  thai  tha  original  temple  was 
of  the  early  epoch  of  the  third  Thoth- 
mes ;  whose  name  b  still  traced  on  a 
granite  sutue  lying  near  the  quay 
before  the  entrance. 

Thb  ettensive  building  coiisisu  of 
a  naos,  portico,  and  area.  The  naos 
is  divided  into  three  successive  cham- 
bers, —  the  adytum,  a  hall  supportsd 
by  two  columns,  and  a  third  room 
opening  on  the  portico,  which  has 
twelve  columns,  three  in  depth  and 
four  in  breadth,  the  front  row  united 
by  screens  on  either  side  of  the  en* 
trance.  The  arsa  is  terminated  by 
the  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propylon, 
beyond  which  b  a  pavement*  and  a 
suircase  leading  to  tlie  platform  of 
tlie  quay  that  susuins  tlie  bank  of  the 
river.  The  temple  it  surrounded  by 
two  walls  of  circuit,  both  of  wliich 
are  joined  to  the  propylon.  The 
•pace  between  them  is  occupied  by 
several  chambers,  and  at  the  upper 
eitremity  is  a  small  building  with 
columns,  forming  tlia  area  to  a  cha* 
pel  hewn  in  the  rock.  At  the  mirth- 
cast  comer  is  also  a  small  chapel, 
which  lielonged  to  the  original  temple, 
and  i»  anterior  to  the  buildings  about 
it ;  and  to  tlie  north  is  another  en- 
closuie  of  considtfiable  eitvnt,  con- 
nected with  tha  outer  wsll,  and  two 
detached  doorways.  The  sculptures 
of  the  temple  sre  of  very  inferior 
style  ;  nor  could  the  richueta  of  gild- 
ing, that  once  covered  tliosc  at  the 
eiiirances  of  the  first  chambers  of  the 
naos,  hare  compensated  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  tlieir  eiecution;  but  itt 
extent  claims  for  it  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  largest  monuments 
dedicated  to  the  dvitirs  of  Egypt. 

Mandoiilt,  or,  acccording  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Mslouli,  wa«  the 
deity  of  TaJmis,  snd  it  is  in  his 
honour  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
numerous  rxrotot  in  the  area  are  in- 
scribed by  their  pious  writers. 

lite  most  interesting  of  these  intcrip. 
tions  is  that  of  "  Silco,  king  of  the 
Nubadah  and  of  all  the  Ethiopians,*' 
which  records  hb  leveral  defeau  of 


can  only  be  tianslated  by  coniectura; 
I  tlierefore  leave  tha  learned  reader 
to  adopt  the  construction  I  have  given 
them,  or  to  substitute  any  other  ha 
may  piefer. 
1.  %ym  S«JUi«/kiMJUrMr  VmCmMm  hms  Am 

8.  Ai9k9rmnKimutTm3ipu9mmTm$mmgmi 

9.  >u*iirw    purm  rm  IHm'*—  «mw   •  ^Mf 

i)«au  AM*  f 

4.  9timfAm  tmrm  rm  rpm  «na|  umnfm  wmXn 

mm  isf*. 

5.  f^riB  rmg  wtXut  mmrm  immiu^  m*f  i 


fam  rm  tthiJim  mmrm  mm*  te»- 


9l  t^nm  «vrai»  m  i 

lOi  ur  «•  m»m  lu 

k*rmm 
II.  mm  mw%)>.$m  aXm  mw  rmnUiXm  $mn* 

12. 


IX  m  ymf  f*kmimm€n  ^urt  /tm  mm  mfm  «e» 


14.  Mi  u<  x*f  mmrmt  utt^  mmtni^m^mB  fu  mm» 

\i  rrm  yn^  %H  mmrm  fiu^  kum  Ufu  umt  m 
•M»  Mif«  ad  IMM 

16.  tnlt^t^0m  purm  rm  >AM""»  "*•  Ufifttmt 

17.  iMival  mm  m  mXkm    WwiCaif  mmnfm 


IS.  x«t •« 
If. 


m*^  t$iXmtm^tm€n  fur% 
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50.  mu  mftt  mmrmt  Mm$u§m  n  ut  wnt  mmt  u 

51.  lyti  MM  mm  twm»m9  vn^mt  tfmutmw  mtiuu 

AvrwvM  y«f 

SS.  turmuu  f*mt  «^«C<>'  «««  yvpmmm  mm  rm 

*■  I  Silco,  klug  of  the  Nubadc  and  all  the 
Ethioplant,  have  come  to  Talmlt  and  Ta- 
phii  ;  once!  two  (twice  f)  I  fought  with  the 
Blemyet,  and  the  deitv  gave  me  the  victory 
with  the  three ;  once  I  conquered  again  and 
took  their  ciUett  I  sat  down  (repoaed)  with 
my  people  at  flrtt;  race  I  conquered  them 
and  they  did  me  honour,  and  I  made  peace 
with  them,  and  thry  swore  to  me  by  their 
idolt,  and  I  believed  their  oath  that  they 
were  good  men  :  I  went  away  to  ray  upper 
regions  where  I. became  ruler:  I  was  not  at 
all  behind  the  other  kui;^,  but  «vrD  brfdre 
them  :  for  at  to  thow  ^vho  cQii(«n<l  witit  me, 
I  do  not  ceate  to  tit  ilown  tn  (occupy^  thotr 
countrT  until  they  bnvc  lionDurM  me  and 
betonght  roe,  for  lama  Uoa  la  iht  lo^cr 
dUtrlct*,  and  to  thr*  u^rprr  a  citjtic^l.  1 
fought  with,  the  Blemye*  f^otn  Priinii  and 
L^lit  (?)  once,  and  iht*  other  or  Mtt  U|>per 
Nubadc:  1  laid  wa<L?  Lhoir  i-nitntir  (trirfr 
they  will  contend  with  me :  the  lords  of  the 
otlier  nations  who  contend  with  me  I  do  not 
suffer  them  to  tit  down  in  the  shade,  and 
only  in  the  sun,  and  I  have  not  allowed 
water  (to  be  taken)  into  their  houses,  for  mv 
servants  carry  oflftheir  ivomen  and  children  ^' 

There  was  also  a  Latin  inscription, 
on  a  stone  lying  amidst  the  ruins  in 
tlic  area,  but  now  removed,  I  believe, 
to  England.  It  was  an  acrostic  re- 
cording  the  name  of  "Julii  Faustini;** 
but  not\«ithstnnding  its  mention  of 
Apolloi  Minerva,  and  the  Muses,  was 
evidently  written  in  defiance  of  <*  gods 
and  columns.*' 

A  short  distance  from  the  temple, 
towards  the  north-west,  arc  the  sand- 
stone quarries,  from  which  the  stone 
used  in  building  its  walls  was  taken  ; 
and  on  the  hill  behind  it  are  found 
the  scattered  bones  of  mummies.  In 
the  village  are  the  remains  of  walls, 
and  among  some  fragments  there  I 
observed  a  Doiic  frieze,  with  ox's 
heads  in  the  metopes,  and  a  cornice 
of  Roman  date. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  temple,  and 
extended  aloiig  the  hill  towards  the 
Bayt  el  Wellce,  which  is  strewed 
with  bricks  and  broken  pottery. 

It  is  not  without  considerable 
satisfaction  that  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quary  turns  from  the  coarse  sculp- 
tures of  the  Roman  era  to  the  chaste 


and  elegant  detignt  of  a  Fhanumic 
age,  which  are  met  with  in  the  aculp- 
turet  of  Remeaet  II.  at  the  Bayt  d 
Wellee,  <«  the  house  of  the  saint."  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  czcAVftted 
in  tlie  rock,  and  dedicated  to  Amunre^ 
with  Kneph,  and  Ano<ik&  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  inner  chamber  of 
adytum;  a  hall  supported  by  two 
polygonal  columns  of  Tery  ancient 
style,  which  call  to  mind  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Greek  Doric ;  and  an 
area  in  front.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  ball  are  two  niches,  each  contain- 
ing three  siuiiig  figures  in  high  re- 
lief; and  on  the  walls  of  the  area, 
ouUide  the  hall,  are  sculptured  the 
victories  of  Rcmescs;  casU  of  which 
arc  in  the  Biitish  Museum. 

Tlie  sculptures  i  elate  to  the  wari 
of  this  Pharaoh  against  the  Cush  or 
Ethiopians,  and  the  Shorii,  an  Eatt" 
em  nation,  apparently  of  Arabia  Pe* 
traja  (certainly  not  the  <*  Bishari  **)  j 
who  having  been  previously  re- 
duced by  the  Egyptian  monarclis, 
and  made  tributary  to  them,  rebelled 
about  this  period,  and  were  recon* 
quercd  by  Osirei  and  the  second 
i  Remcscs.  On  the  right-hand  wall 
I  the  monarch,  seated  on  a  throne  un- 
der a  canopy  or  shrine,  receives  the 
offerings  brought  by  the  conquered 
Ethiopians,  preceded  by  the  Prince 
of  Cush,  Amunmatap^,  who  is  at* 
tended  by  his  two  children,  and  is 
introduced  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
conqueror.  Rings  and  bags  of  gold, 
leopard-skins,  rich  thrones,  flabella, 
elephants*  teeth,  ostrich-eggs,  and 
other  objects,  ai  e  among  the  presents 
placed  before  him ;  and  a  deputation 
of  Ethiopians  advances,  bringing  a 
lion,  oryx,  oxen,  and  gazelles.  The 
lower  line  commences  with  some 
Egyptian  chiefs,  who  are  followed  by 
the  prince  of  Cush  and  other  Ethio- 
pians, bringing  plants  of  their  coun- 
try, skins,  apes,  a  cameleopard,  and 
other  animals.  Beyond  this  is  repre- 
sented the  battle  and  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  Remeses,  mounted  in  his 
car,  is  attended  by  his  two  sons,  also 
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in  cfaarioti,  each  with  hit  charioCMr, 
who  nrgm  the  horwt  to  their  full 
•peed.  The  king  dischergce  hit 
errowB  on  the  ditorderly  troops  of 
the  enemy,  who  betake  themtelTee  to 
the  wood*.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
picture  a  wounded  chief  it  taken 
home  by  hit  conpaniont.  One  of 
his  children  throws  dust  on  its  head 
in  token  of  sorrow,  and  another  runt 
to  announce  the  tad  newt  to  itt  mo> 
ther,  who  is  employed  in  cooking  at 
a  fire  lighted  on  the  ground. 

On  the  oppo«ite  wall  is  the  war 
against  the  ShoriL  At  the  upper  end, 
which  is  In  reality  the  termination  of 
the  picture,  Ilemeses  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  at  whose  base  is  crouched  a 
lion,  his  companion  in  battle.  His 
eldest  son  brings  Into  hit  presence  a 
group  of  pristmers  of  that  natiofi ; 
and  in  tlie  lower  compartment  is  a 
deputation  of  Egyptian  diiefs.  Be- 
yond tliis,  the  conqueror  engagea  in 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  ene- 
my s  generals,  and  slays  him  with  his 
sword,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  and 
other  Egyptian  officers ;  and  the  next 
compartment  represents  him  in  his 
car,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  over- 
taking the  leader  of  the  liostilc  army, 
whom  he  al^  dvtpatches  with  his 
sword.  The  enemy  then  fly  in  all 
directions  to  thiir  fortified  town, 
which  the  king  ad\ances  to  besiege. 
Some  sue  for  peace ;  while  his  son, 
forcing  the  gates,  strikes  terror  into 
the  few  who  nrusL  Then  trampling 
on  the  prostrate  foe,  Ilemeses  seises 
and  slays  their  chiefs ;  and  several 
others  are  brought  in  fetters  before 
him  by  his  u>n. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  in 
the  area  of  this  temple,  which,  nest 
to  Aboo-Simbvl,  is  the  most  interest. 
Ing  monument  in  NuUa. 

Drmio6r,  —  The  temple  of  Dtndo^ 
stands  juU  wiihin  the  tropic.  It 
cooftivts  of  a  portico  with  two  columns 
in  front,  two  inner  cliambers,  and 
the  adytum  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
tablet,  with  the  fisure  of  a  goddeta, 
appanmtlj  Isia.     In  fiont  of  the  por- 


tico is  a  pylon,  opening  oa  an  wtm 
enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  fadaf 
towtrdt  the  rieer;  and  behind  tha 
temple  b  a  tmall  grotto  excavated  in 
the  tandstooe  rock.  It  hat  the  Egyp- 
tian eomice  over  the  door,  and  b^ort 
it  is  an  entrance-paasage  built  of  stone. 

The  aculpturce  of  Dendo6r  are  of 
the  timeof  Auguttut,  by  whom  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded.  The 
chief  deitiee  were  Osiris,  Isia,  and 
Horus,  and  the  ancient  town  teemt 
to  have  had  the  tame  name  at  Philts, 
-the  sacred  abode,"  •-the  phica  of 
the  fromiUr,"  where  the  taaie  triad 
wat  adored. 

Between  El  Mer«Hi  and  Oerf 
Hostiyn  it  a  tandttooe  pier,  but  I 
know  of  no  mine  of  a  town  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  ruined  tovm  of  8abag6ora, 
nearly  opposite  Off  Hottiyn,  occu* 
piet  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river,  and  is  famous  for  the 
resistance  made  there  by  a  desperate 
Nubian  chief  against  the  troops  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 

G^rf  Hmtiym.  —  Gtrf  (or  Jlnf) 
Hat$iyn  is  the  ancient  TtUxis,  in 
Coptic,  Thosh ;  but  from  being  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  Pthah, 
the  deity  of  the  place,  it  was  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Pthah-ei,  or  •<  the 
abode  of  Pthah.**  Tlie  reeem- 
blance  of  the  Coptic  name  Thosh  with 
Ethaush,  signifying,  in  ihe  same  dia- 
lect,  Ethiopia,  is  rendered  peculiariy 
striking,  from  the  word  Kush(Cush), 
in  the  old  Egyptian  language  •*  Ethl. 
opia,**  being  reuincd  in  the  modern 
name  of  this  place,  which  in  Nubian 
is  called  Kith. 

Tlie  temple  Is  of  the  time  of  Re- 
meses  the  Great,  entirely  escavated 
iu  the  rock,eicept  the  portico  or  area 
in  front.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
adytum  are  several  sitting  figures  in 
high  relief.  Other  similar  statuee 
occur  in  the  eight  niches  of  the  great 
hall,  and  in  the  two  others  within  the 
area.  This  area  had  a  row  of  four 
Osiride  figures  on  either  tide,  and 
four  columns  in  front,  but  littte  now 


«/  tarn  Isatrmjr  «/  PSwy-  mai  rf 
Pinitmj.  Stni^  wba  aZa  x  Pin- 
cS*.  w«  'a  vm  la  Er^i'iTiBi.ia  cev  \x 

ci  ».-  -.i*  ^uir««  Kt*r^  c^  ft:l«  acii 

'Lijy^  '•  •••  ^^**'  '-^=**  P«irs:cais 
^aoii  tie  j«r-*r».*  c/  Ca^iic*.  a=*i 

the  capital  cf  the  Ec^.b'.yua  <;cc«si. 
Vr«i>o  m4!txtiot^t  zn  i^l^sA  aft  thu 
•o<^  ia  wbicfc  icartT  of  the  routed 
eneir.y,  »wimrrJr.jr  acTow  lie  ri^er, 
t/x*k  refuge,  until  tijey  were  made 
fni%ootT%  by  tbe  RutrAnt,  «bo  croMcd 
over  in  boitU  end  raft*. 

Dakkeb  bas  a  temple  of  the  time  of 
Kffptmun,  an  Ethio|/ian  king,  and  of 
the  Fuilemiet  and   Ctttara ;  but  ap- 
parently hjilt,  as  ft-ell  a« 
sculptured,  during  different       w»| 
reign*.     The  oldest  part  is 
the  central  chamber  (trith 
tJie  doorwaj  in  front  of  it),  ' 
whirb  iMrars  the  name  of  the 
Kthiopian    monarch,   and 
WAS  Uie  original  adytum. 

This  Krgarnun  or   Er- 
gamcnes, according  to  Dio-  §. 
dor  us,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Ftolcmy  Philadelphus, 


iz*  crigs  had  obeyed 
'jm  pr-Jesas.  ^oc  b^  csepoisKa  bat  oat 
:r  ze?e  fcocnctioo.  csLi  f>gaiaeBcs» 
«bo  aaceaoei  ae  chroce  o^  EUiioptt 
L=  ibe  d3»  oc  t^  secood  PtoScmy,  a 
=:aa  Izaxrzcied  i^  tbe  sciences  and 
pci  .A3SOO  cy  of  G.-etce,  v»s  bold  eooagh 
to  defy  tbeir  OK.^n.  And  bavnig 
ffjrie  a  resolution  vortby  of  a  prince, 
he  repiirrd  vnh  his  troops  to  a  for- 
tress f  cr  high  place,  mSmrrmy,  where 
a  goiden  temple  of  the  Ethioptaos 
stood,  and  thm  bating  slain  aU  tbe 
priests,  he  abolished  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  substituted  other  institutions 
according  to  his  own  will.** 

Ergamenes  was  not  a  man  who 
mistook  the  priests  for  religion,  or 
supposed  that  belief  in  the  priesU 
signified  belief  in  tbe  gods.  These 
he  failed  not  to  honour  with  due  re- 
spect. He  is  seen  at  Dakkeh  pre- 
senting offerings  to  the  different 
deities  of  the  temple :  and  over  one 
of  the  side  doors  he  is  styled  "  son 
of  Neph,  bom  of  Sat 6,  nursed  by 
Anoiike ;  **  and  on  the  other  side, 
**  son  of  Osiris,  bom  of  Isis,  nursed 
by  Nephibys."     His  royal  title  and 
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oiraU  rcsd  "king  of  men   [(1)  the  . 
hand  of  Amun,  tbt  living,  clHMvn  of 
Re],  ion  of  the  tun  f(S)  Ergamun,  i 
ever-living,  the  beloved  of  !«•].** 

Thmt   any    kinge    should    blindlj 
tabmit  to  the  will  of  the  prietthood,  j 
to  Mich  an  extent  at  to  give  up  their  | 
life   at   their    bidding,  may    •pp«ur  • 
to  ua  no  leee  extraordinary  than  to  | 
the  historian  who  relates  it ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  a  very  similar 
custom  still  continues  in  Ethiopia;  ! 
and  the  expedition  sent  l>y  Moham«  ' 
med  Ali,  to  trace  the  course  and  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  BoAr  si  >4Wa<f,  I 
or  White  Nile,  found  a  tribe  of  Ethio-  I 
plans  on  iu  banks,  whose  kings,  when  ! 
they  feel  the  approach  of  death,  giv«  | 
notice   to   their  ministers,    and   ar«  < 
strangled  to  prevent  their  dying  in  the  ! 
ordinary  vulgar  way  of  nature,  like  the  I 
meanest  of  their  subjects.     The  same  | 
expedition  alio  found  that  a  corps  of  ' 
A  masons  formed  the  body-guard  of  i 
a  king  of  another  ti  ibe,  whcae  palace 
none  but  women   were  allowed  to 
protect. 

With  regard  to  the  two  strvams  | 
of  the  Nile,  I  may  otiserve  tliat  the  ' 
'  Bahr  el  Asrek,  though  smaller  than  ' 
the  Abiad,  may  be  considered  the  > 
real  Nile,  from  iu  having  all  tlie  | 
character  of  that  river,  in  its  alluvial  i 
deposit,  and  other  features ;  and  tliat 
it  is  improperly  called  by  us  **  blue  **  . 
river,  axrtk  really  signifying  **  black.** 
When  the  Arabs  witli  to  tay  ••  dark  *  , 
or  "jet  black,**  ihey  use  Axrrk,  ' 
••blue"  (black),  and  it  is  evidently  < 
here  put  in  opposition  to  abiad,  '• 
"  white.-  ! 

Ptolemy  Pliilopator  added  to  the  j 
sculptures  at  Dakkeh ;  and  hitovsloc>  I 
curs  with  that  ofhit  wife  anJsivtrr  A  rsi-  i 
no4i~hi«  fsther,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  \ 
—  and  his  motlu'r,  Berenice  Euer. 
getes  ;  and  on  the  corresponding  side  | 
are  those  of  Iholemy  IMiiladelphuc  | 
and  Arsinoe  Philadrlphe.  Physcon  j 
or  Euergetes  II.  afWrwards  built  the 
portico,  as  we  learn  from  a  mutilated  ! 
Greek  inscription  on  tlie  ardntrave,  i 
accompanied     by    the    hieroglyphic  ! 


nama  of  that  monarch ;  and  by  Hm 
the  piesent  adytum  was  perhaps  also 
added.  The  oval  of  Augustus  h'ko- 
wise  occurs  in  the  portico,  but  a  great 
part  of  this  buildins  was  left  unfl- 
nisbcd,  as  is  generally  found  to  bo 
the  caae  with  the  Roinan  and  Ptole* 
male  roonumeutt  in  Nubia. 

A  large  plan  of  thb  temple  has 
been  given  by  M.  Gaut  In  which  an 
endless  succession  of  chambers  is  laid 
down  around  the  principal  building. 
But  without  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  honours  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to 
Hemnea  Trismegistos,  or  from  the 
meriu  of  the  valuable  iKork  of  M. 
Gau,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
authority  exists  for  such  complicated 
details,  and  the  magnified  sisc  of  the 
original  building. 

In  the  temple  of  Dakkeh  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  an  Egyptian 
poHico,  ra  onfis,  which  was  a  mode  of 
building  frequently  used  in  Egypt  as 
well  as  in  Greece. 

The  deity  of  Pselcis  «as  Herraet 
Trismegistus,  to  whom  a  considerabk 
number  of  Greek  ejtvatoa  have  been 
inscribed,  on  the  propyloo  and  other 
paru  of  the  temple,  by  oflkm  sta- 
tioned about  Elephantine  and  Philai, 
and  others  who  visited  IWIcts,  prio- 
cipslly  in  tlie  time  of  the  Caisais. 
He  it  styled  the  very  great  Hermea 
Pautnouphis.  But  tlie  name  was 
probably  Taut-nouphis,  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  hieroglyphics  over  this 
deity,  Taut/n-pnu£^  or  TauU*n- 
pnubsho,  the  **  Ilioth  of  Poubs  "  or 
^  Pntibsho,"  the  Egyptian  nama  of 
Ptelcis.  Ileiscalledin  Arabic  Homos 
el  MoadUM,  from  his  "  triplM  *'  office  of 
**kinfr,  prophet,  and  physician.** 

Oppo*it9  DakktK  on  the  ea«t  bank, 
are  Urge  crude4>rick  remains,  appa- 
rently of  a  fortress ;  and  close  to  it 
to  tiie  south,  the  ruins  of  a  small 
temple  having  the  names  of  Remcses 
VII.  and  Vlll.  A  short  distanco 
beyond  this,  near  the  village,  are 
some  columns  and  subanictions,  with 
a  lion-headed  statue  bearing  the  name 
of  King  Horus,  of  the  1 0th  dyiMsty. 
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■    Mrk     tht     BIK    of 

rUdi,  if  Ptokm^  m 
corrtct  ia  pboof  k  a^iftimtf  Frnkm^ 
BOit  be  ti»  MOW  as  Cbotra  ftricm. 

At  XiartM.  or  Cvtf,  the  iriil 
CWfa,»ndMJfc4gFy*g,arC^/rf— I 
the  mnixn  arc  very  triira^  At  the 
Cgmcr  m  a  nun  of  Booaa 
boih  of  block*  takes  from  older  i 
Bcnta.  MmJiarrmkm  b  the  flat 
flKaoa  of  ancicttt  vriten  ;  and  oo  A 
wall  thcrr«  is  a  rade  rrprcwBtatioa  of 
las  tcatcd  onder  the  wmend  Jlf-int^ 
and  some  other  £gum  of  a  Roman 
epoch.  Near  H  is  an  bjpsthral 
boilding,  apparently  of  the  time  of 
the  Canan,  unfiuisbcd  as  nsoal ;  and 
as  we  learn  from  a  Greek  esvoto  oo 
one  of  the  coloronsy  dedicated  to  Isis 
and  Sirapis^  like  most  of  the  edi- 
fices in  Nubia,  it  has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  early  Chris- 
tiaofl,  Mnd  is  the  last  that  we  find  of 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  Csnars, 
with  the  eiception  of  Ibrcem  or 
TrimiM. 

Sab6oa.  —  SabCotL,  so  called  from 
**  the  lions  **  (androsphinies)  of  the 
dromos,  is  of  the  early  epoch  of  Re- 
meses  Ui<  Great.  It  is  all  built  of 
sandntone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
adytum,  wliicb  \»  excarated  in  the 
rock.  The  dromos  was  adorned  with 
eight  sphinxes  on  either  side,  and  ter- 
minated  by  two  statues  with  sculp- 
tured  fttelie  at  their  back  ;  to  tliis  suc- 
ceeded the  two  pyramidal  towers  of 
the  propylon  :  the  area,  with  eight  Osi- 
ride  figures  attached  to  the  pillars, 
supporting  the  architraves  and  roofs 
of  the  lateral  corridors;  and  the  in- 
tcrior  chamliers,  which  are  now  closed 
by  the  drifted  sand.  Amunre  and  lie 
were  the  chief  deities,  and  from  the 
worship  of  the  god  of  Thebes  the  town 
bore  tlio  same  name  as  that  city  — 
Amunei,  or   «*  the  bode  of  Amun.*' 

The  natives  of  the  modem  village, 
and  of  the  district  around  it,  are  of 
Dedouin  extraction,  and  speak  Ara- 
bic. After  this  the  Nooba  language 
begins,  and  continues  to  be  used  as 
far  as  Wndee  Halfeh. 

Tlie  rivvr  at  Malkch  takes  a  con- 


Dctrthed 


tii.ii:w^ 


m  aplaee  called  EL  J 

ihew  two  twH^  are  aaid  to  be  i 

mina»  not  I  obso  not  i 

jfwmi^  —  At 
teaple  called  ^an 
cmistcd  in  theage  of  the  tfaiffd  Tboft. 

IV..  abo  oecnr  there;  and  Mr. 
HaAkand  U.  FHaae  Ibaiid  dHftof 
Osirtaaes  III.,  by  vbom  it  appeno 
to  haw  been  foonded.  The  acnlp- 
turcs  are  remarkable  for  the  preacrro- 
tioo  of  their  cokmrs,  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  the  nnintentioiial 
aid  of  theearly  Christiana.  Hcri^  an 
in  many  other  places,  they  coiqed 
them  with  mod  and  mortar,  to  ooo- 
ceal  them  firom  their  sight,  thus  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  ravages  of  time. 
Re  was  the  deity  of  the  sanctuary, 
but  Amunre  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  contemplar  gods. 
A  portico,  a  transverse  corridor,  and 
three  inner  chambers,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  the  adytimi,  constitute  the 
whole  of  this  small  but  elegant  temple. 

The  district  about  Derr,  on  the 
east  bank,  abounds  in  date  trees ;  and 
between  that  town  and  Korosko  they 
reckon  20,000  that  are  taxed. 

Derr. — Derr,  or  Da^,  the  capital  of 
Nubia,  is  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Hassiia,  on  the  opposite  bank.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  tem- 
ples between  the  two  cataracts,  ex- 
cept Derr,  Ibreem,  and  FeriLyg,  are 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile ; 
and,  instead  of  lying  on  the  arable 
land,  are  all  built  on  the  sandy  plain, 
or  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  was, 
doubtless,  owine  to  their  keeping  the 
small  portion  of  land  they  possessed 
for  cultivation,  while  the  towns  and 
temples  occupied  what  could  be  of 
no  utility  to  the  inhabitants. 

Tlie  temple  of  Derr  is  of  the  time 
of  Remeses  the  Great,  and  presents 
some  of  the  spirited  sculptures  of  that 
epoch,  though  in   a  very  mutilated 
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ttet*.  In  tb«  mres  was alMttlc  weiM ; 
but  littla  now  renudni,  except  the 
imperfect  traces  of  charioU  and 
horses,  and  some  confused  flgures. 
On  the  wall  of  the  temple  the  king 
Is  rrprceented,  in  the  presence  of 
Amunre,  slaving  the  prisoners  he 
has  taken,  and  accompanied  by  a  lion. 
This  calls  to  mind  the  account  giren 
hy  Diodorus,  of  Osymandjas  being 
followed  to  war  by  that  animal ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  lion  seises 
one  of  the  felling  captives,  as  he  is 
held  by  the  victorious  monarch. 

Re  was  the  chief  deitj  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, trom  whom  the  ancient  town 
received  the  name  of  £i-He,  *'the 
abode  of  the  sun;**  and  we  6nd 
that  this  <«  temple  of  Remeses  **  was 
also  considered  under  the  special  pro- 
tection  of  Amunre  and  of  Tboth. 
Pthah  likewise  held  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  contemplar  gods; 
end  this  custom  of  introducing  the 
divinities  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
was  common  both  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia. 

The  temple  is  cut  in  the  rock;  but 
is  of  no  great  sise,  the  total  depth 
being  only  about  1 10  feet.  Nor  are 
the  sculptures  of  the  interior  worthy 
of  the  era  of  the  Great  Remeses, — 
a  remark  which  equally  applies  to 
those  of  Sabdoa  and  Gerf  HoMayn. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  sanctuary 
is  a  niche  containing  four  sitting 
6gures. 

ROUTE  31. 

Dtaa  TO   ABOO-SlMaXL  AKO   WaDKI 


Ibreem 

Aboo.Simbel(W.) 

WadeeHalfeh(£.) 


MllM. 
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On  the  road  from  Derr  to  Ibreem, 
inland,  is  a  grotto  cut  in  the  rock, 
called  El  DookmttrOf  opposite  Gsttey, 
with  sculptures  of  old  time :  and  on 
the  west  bank,  at  a  spot  indicated  in 


Mr.  Scoles*s  map,  above  GeMeret 
Gattey,  is  a  small  tcmb.  Inland  In  the 
desert,  cut  in  a  rock  of  pyramidal 
form,  which  bean  the  mune  of  Re- 
meses V.  and  his  queen  Nofre-t-aret. 
The  person  of  the  tomb  was  one 
'•  Poiki,  a  royal  son  of  Cush**  (EthU 
opia),  who  is  represented  doing  ho- 
mage to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh. 

Ibrttm,  —  Ibrtem  b  sittiated  oo  a 
loAy  cliflT,  commanding  the  river,  as 
well  as  the  road  by  land,  and  is  the 
supposed  site  of  PHwtis  Dtuva,  It 
contains  no  rentalns  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  ancient  wall  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  building,  apparently 
also  of  Roman  date,  in  the  interior, 
towards  the  north  side.  The  latter  is 
built  of  stone,  the  lower  part  of  large, 
the  upper  of  small  blocks.  Over  the 
door  is  the  Egyptian  cornice,  and  a 
proiecting  slab  intended  for  the  globe 
and  aspi ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  IVoot 
wall  is  a  perpendicular  recess,  similar 
to  those  in  Egyptian  temples  for  Ax- 
ing the  flag-staffs,  on  festivals.  In 
front  of  this  is  a  louare  pit,  and  at  iu 
ntouth  lies  the  capital  of  a  Corintliian 
column  of  Ronsan  time.  The  blocka 
used  in  building  the  outer  wall  were 

i  taken  fVom  more  ancient  monuments. 

I  Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Tir- 
haka,  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ruled 
Egypt  as  well  as  his  own  country, 
and  whose  Ethiopian  capital  was  Na- 
pata,  now  £1  BerkeL 

It  is  probable  that  the  Rooaans, 
finding  the  position  of  Ibreem  so  well 
adaptMl  for  the  defence  of  their  terri- 
tories, sUtioncd  a  ganison  there  as 
an  advanced  post,  and  that  the  wall 
is  a  part  of  their  fortified  works.  It 
was  in  later  limes  fixed  upon  by  Sul- 
Un  Selim.  as  one  of  the  pUcrs  pecu- 
liarly adapted  f*ir  a  permanent  station 
of  the  troops  left  by  him  to  keep  the 
Nubians  in  check ;  whote  descend* 
ants  were  eipelled  from  it  by  the 
Memlooks  or  Oboos«  on  their  wsy  to 
Shendy,  in  1811. 

Strabo,  in  «peaking  of  the  nuurchof 
Petroniut  into  Ethiopia,  mentions  a 
place  called  Primia,  or,  as  he  writes 
u8 
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murzE  11 z 


He 

dbc  two; 

oT  Petroeaok  SBtica; 

argtMTS  in  farciur  of  dbe  daixnft  of 
Vjntm;  «  fasrh  <lcrivrt  aiditioQij  IB- 
tmrU  frosD    wjtii    Liiaoricai   *«hor:- 

a^  it  rcliitet  im4  mcre!j  to  tbe  couatrr 
of  CaAdaor.  but  also  to  the  nortbrm 
part  of  Eibijpia,  and  ripUins  tbe 
tttcevuij  of  tliote  prvcautioni  adOgAtd 
in  aft frr -time*  bv  Diocletian,  to  check 
the  inroads  of  thr  Blemmvet  and  other 
southern  Ethiopians  bj  makini^  mi* 
litary  frUlemenu  cpf  NuUatjr  on  tbe 
frontier  of  E^ypt.  •*  Toe  Ethi- 
opians" layt  Stnlio,  **  taking  ad> 
vantage  of  the  moment  »ben  part  of 
the  troops  under  JEViu*  Gall  us  bad 
been  »itlidrawn  from  Egrps  to  pro- 
se-cute the  war  in  Arabia,  suddenly 
attacked  the  Thefoaid,  and  tlie  gar- 
rikons  of  three  cohoru  posted  at 
S)enc,  Elephantine,  and  Pliils,  made 
the  inliabitants  prisoners  and  o\'er- 
thieir  tbe  sUtues  of  Cats^r ;  but  Pe- 
tronius,  who  bad  not  quite  10,000 
foot  and  800  Itorw,  to  oppose  tJicir 
anny  of  30,000,  forced  them  to  Bj  for 
shelter  to  P»elciB  (now  Dakkeh),  an 
Ethiopian  citj. 

**  He  then  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
restitution  of  all  they  had  taken,  and 
the  reasons  of  their   hostile   atiack. 


•*  PetxDBia 
tbe  rivtf  oQ  rafksaod  boats  took  tbem 
all  priaoocTs  and  sent  tfacni  imine* 
diately  to  Alexandria:  be  then  ad* 
rasced  upoo  Psdcbc  (Ptelcts).  and 
took  is  few  of  tbe  enemy  esraping 
with  tbdr  lives.  From  Paelcis eras- 
ing tbe  desert  in  which  tbe  army  oi 
Camb}ses  was  overwhelmed  in  tbe 
sands  drifted  by  tbe  wind,  be  came  to 
Primnis  Primis),  a  place  fortified 
by  natore ;  and  having  carried  it  by 
assauls  he  advanced  to  Napata,  the 
capital  of  Candaoe,  where  her  son 
was  then  living.  She  herself  was  in 
a  neighbouring  place;  whence  she 
sent  messengers  to  propoae  peace, 
and  tbe  restoration  of  the  sUtuct  and 
prisoners  taken  from  Syene.  But 
Petronius  regardless  of  her  offers 
took  Napata,  which  the  prince  had 
abandoned,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
Thinking  that  tbe  country  beyond 
would  present  great  diflSculties  be 
returned  with  his  booty ;  and  having 
forti6ed  Primis  with  stronger  works, 
he  lef^  a  garrison  there  of  400  men, 
with  provisions  for  two  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Alexandria.  Of  the 
captives  he  brought  back,  a  thousand 
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wcrt  wnt  to  Ctnt  (Auguitiity.  who 
bad  Uiely  rcturD«d  from  the  Canta* 
brian  war,  manj  of  whom  died  of 
illncM. 

**  Candace  in  tba  incan  tioia  ad- 
vanced to  attaciL  the  garrison  of  Pri- 
roil,  at  the  bead  of  manj  thomand 
men  ;  but  Prtronius  having  marched 
to  iu  relief,  threw  troopt  into  the 
place  before  the  could  ineeat  it,  and 
strengthened  all  the  defences.  Can- 
dace  upon  this  sent  messengers  to 
Petronius,  who  ordered  them  to  go 
to  C*sar ;  and  on  their  saying  thej 
knew  not  who  C«sar  was,  or  where 
be  was  to  be  found,  he  gave  them  an 
escort.  On  arriving  at  Samos,  they 
found  C««ar  preparing  to  go  into 
Syria,  and  Tiberius  ordered  to  march 
into  Armenia ;  and  having  obtained 
from  him  all  they  wanted,  tlie  tribute 
was  even  remitted  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.** 

Pliny  alto  mentions  tliis  march  of 
Petroniut  to  Napata,  the  farthest  point 
he  reached  being  870  u,  p.  from 
Syene.  **  The  only  towns  he  found  on 
the  way  were  Ptelcis,  Primit,  Aboccit, 
Phthurit,  Cambuaia,  Attena,  and 
Staditis,**  which  stood  near  a  very 
Urge  caUract. 

'ilie  name  of  Primit  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  P«premia»  il»e 
Egyptian  Mars.  Primis  was  alto 
called  Rbemnia,  Primmtt  or  Prem- 
nis ;  and  \o  dittinguith  it  from  the 
other  town  of  the  tame  name,  it  was 
known  as  **  Primit  Parva.** 

In  the  rock  below  Ibreem  are  some 
small  painted  grottoes  bearing  the 
names  of  Thothmet  Land  III.,  of 
Amunoph  II.,  and  of  Remetcs  II.  of 
the  eighteenth  dytuttty,  with  ttatues 
in  high  relief  at  their  upper  end. 

About  half  way  from  Ibreem  to 
Botiin,  are  a  mound  and  a  tula, 
about  til  feet  high,  with  hierogly. 
phict.  Tliit  spot  I  believe  to  be  now 
called  Sk6huk.  Boutin  it  the  Turkith 
name  for  **  garden,"  and  was  probably 

Sivrn  it   by  the  toldiers  of  SulUn 
rlim. 
A  short  way  beyond  it»  at  Toak, 


Tttshka,  or  Totko  f  tha  Nubian  word 
signifying  ^  three**},  are  two  reeft  of 
rocks,  stretching  acroas  tba  Nile,  and 
neariy  closing  tha  passage  in  tha 
month  of  May,  when  tha  river  ia 
low.  They  form  a  complete  weir, 
and  would  be  very  dangerous  to  a 
boat  coming  down  tha  stream  with- 
out a  pilot.  In  Nubia  it  ia  alwaya 
customary  to  engage  a  pilot,  on  ac* 
count  of  these  and  other  dangrroua 
rocks,  which  occur  in  different  placaa, 
and  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  Nile  north  of  Atouan, 
except  near  How  and  Shekh  Umbi- 
rak.  The  distance  fiom  Maharmkah 
( Hierasycaininon)  to  Sh6buk  agrcea 
very  nearly  with  that  given  by 
Pliny  from  Hierasycaminon  to  Tama, 
75  M.P.,  or  about  68  miles  Engliah. 

Near  FoMkarii  are  remaina  of  a 
Christian  church,  and  a  cfaapel  oo 
the  opposite  bank. 

Ahoo-  SiwU>«L  —  At  Abo^  SimUl  art 
the  most  interesting  remains  met 
with  in  Nubia,  and,  excepting  Thebea, 
during  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile. 
It  has  two  lemplea,  both  of  the  time 
of  Uemeses  the  Great ;  which,  iudo- 
pendent  of  their  grandeur  and  ar- 
chitectural beauties,  contain  highly 
Bnitbed  sculptures,  and  throw  great 
light  on  the  hiuory  of  that  con- 
queror. 

Tlie  small  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Athor,  who  is  repietented  in  tha 
adytum  under  the  form  of  the  sacred 
cow,  her  emblem,  which  alto  occurs 
in  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Her 
title  here  is  •«  Lady  of  Aboshek'* 
(Aboccit),  the  ancient  name  of 
AlKM>>8imbel ;  which,  being  in  tha 
country  of  the  Ethiopians,  It  fol- 
lowed ill  the  hieroglyphics  by  the 
sign  tignifying  **  foreign  land.**  The 
fa^e  ia  adorned  with  several  sta- 
tues in  prominent  relief  of  the  king 
and  tha  deities,  and  the  interior  b 
divided  into  a  hall  of  six  square 
pilUrs  bearing  the  bead  of  Athor,  a 
trantvene  corridor,  with  a  small 
chamber  at  each  extremity,  and  aa 
adytum. 
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Among  the  contemplar  deities  Are 
Re,  Amuore)  Ids,  and  Ptbah ;  and 
Knepb,  Sii6,  and  An6uk«,  the  triad 
of  the  catancta.  The  monarch  is 
frequently  accompanied  bj  bb  queen 
NoTri-ari.  Tbe  total  depth  of  this 
ezcaration  is  about  ninety  feet  from 
the  door. 

The  great  temple  is  remarkable  for 
the  most  beautiful  colossi  found  in 
any  of  the  Egyptian  ruins,  repre- 
senting Remeaes  II.  They  are 
seated  on  thrones,  attached  to  the 
rock,  and  the  faces  of  some  of  them, 
which  are  fortunately  well  presenred, 
•Tince  a  beauty  of  expression,  the 
more  striking,  as  it  is  unlooked  for, 
in  statues  of  such  dimensions.  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
their  total  height,  but  from  the  length 
of  the  arm  I  calculate  it  to  be  about 
sixty  feet,  requiring  a  pedesUl  of  at 
least  seyen  more.  Some  of  their 
dimensions  are : — the  ear  S  fbet  5  in. ; 
forefinger  (i.  e.  to  tlie  fork  of  middle 
finger)  3  feet;  from  inner  side  of 
elbow  joint  to  end  of  middle  finger, 
15  feet,  &c.  The  toUl  height  of  the 
fa9adc  of  tlie  temple  may  be  between 
90  and  100  feet.  It  was  not  till 
aAer  my  visit  to  Nubia,  that  Mr.  Hay 
cleared  to  the  base  of  the  two  colossi 
on  the  south  side  of  the  door.  He 
also  exposed  to  view  the  cuiious 
Greek  inscription  of  the  Ionian  and 
Csrian  soldiers  of  Psamattcus,  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr. 
Salt,  as  well  as  some  interesting 
hieroglyphic  tableU. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  insci  iption 
is  of  very  great  interest,  upon  several 
accounts.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  the  troops  sent  by  the 
Egyptian  king  after  the  deserters. 
Mho  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
left  tbe  service  of  Psamaticus  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

*<  In  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
these  troops  had  been  stationed  at 
Elephantine,  to  protect  tlie  country 
from  the  Ethiopians; . .  .  and,  liaving 
been  kept  three  whole  years  in  gar- 
rison, without  being  relieved,  they 
resolved  with  one  accord  to  desert 


the  king,  and  go  over  to  the  £tiiia- 
pians.  As  toon  as  thia  news  wachad 
Psammitichus,  be  pursued  tbeo,  and 
having  overtaken  them,  be  in  ▼ain 
endeavoured  by  entreaties  and  e^erj 
argument  to  prevail  on  them  not  to 
alMuidon  their  country,  their  goda,  their 
children,  and  tbeir  wives. .  •  .  But» 
deaf  to  his  arguments,  they  continued  . 
their  route,  and  on  arriving  in  Ethiopia* 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  tbe  lung 
of  tbe  country,  who  rewarded  them 
with  the  possession  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  certain  refractory  Ethiopians, 
whom  they  were  ordered  to  expeL 
They  therefore  settled  there;  and  tha 
Ethiopians  became  more  civilised 
by  adopting  the  customs  of  these 
^gyP^^ns-"  T^  position  of  their 
settlement  he  places  above  Menni^ 
mder  which  dty  be  says,  *'  you  arrive 
at  the  country  of  the  Automolet 
(deserters)  in  as  many  days  as  it 
took  you  to  go  from  Elephantine  to 
the  capital  of  the  Ethiopians.  These 
Automoles  are  called  Asmach ;  which 
word  translated  signifies  <  those  who 
stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king,* 
&nd  their  numbers  when  they  deserted 
were  240,000." 

Tlie  insciiption  is  in  a  curious 
style  of  Greek,  with  a  rude  indica- 
tion of  the  long  vowels,  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  dates  about  SI  2  years 
before  Siraonides.  It  is  not  quite 
intelligible ;  but  Colonel  Leake  gives 
the  following  version  and  transla- 
tion :  — 

(for  Mr) 
TtuTm  ty^m'^m*  ru  rv»  'Vm/ifuirtx*'  rm  GtMiX 

la-AM*  hAAw  3i  Kt^Mt§s  »Mrvn*,8i9  is  •  (for  %tt 
•)  v»rm./At 

Af*mrtt 
tyifi  Aofuutx*'  AfC4<Cix«[v]  ««i  IIiAs^ 

*'  King  PMuaatichus  having  come  to  Ele- 
phantine, those  who  were  with  Piamatlchut, 
the  ion  of  Theocles,  wrote  this.  Th^j  sailed, 
and  came  to  above  Kerkis,  to  where  the 

river  rises  , the  Egyptian  Aroasis. 

The  writer  was  Damearchon,  the  son  of 
Amoebichus.  and  Pclei^us,  the  sou  of  Uda- 
mus.*' 

From  this  it  appears  that  tlie  "  king 
Psamatichus  **  only  went  as  far  as 
Elephantine,  and  sent  bis  troops  after 
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Um  dctcrteri  by  th«  river  into  Upper 
Ethiopia ;  the  writer  of  the  Irrt  pert, 
who  bed  the  leine  neine,  being  doubi- 
Icte  e  Greek. 

BcMdcf  this  lotcriptioo  ere  torae 
othcrt,  written  by  Greeks  who  probe- 
bly  risited  the  pUoe  at  a  later  time, 
as  '•  Thcoponipus,  the  son  of  Plato,** 
«  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Timostratua," 
and  others. 

The  grand  hall  is  supported  by 
eight  Oftiride  pilUra,  and  to  it  suc- 
ceed a  second  ball  of  four  iquare 
pillars,  a  corridor,  and  the  adytum, 
with  two  side  chambers.  Eight 
other  rooms  open  on  the  grand  hall, 
but  they  are  very  irregularly  exca- 
vated ;  and  some  of  them  hare  lofty 
benches  projecting  from  the  walls. 
In  the  centre  of  the  adytum  is  an 
alur,  and  at  the  upper  cml  are  four 
statues  in  relief.  The  dimensions  of 
the  coloesi  attached  to  the  pillars  in 
the  great  hall  are, — from  the  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  4  feet  6  inches ;  from 
tlie  elbow  to  the  wiist  4  feet  3  inches  ; 
from  Uie  nose  to  the  chin,  8  inches ; 
the  ttitt  l::i  inches;  the  nose, 
about  10  inches;  tlie  face,  nearly 
8  feet ;  and  the  total  lieiglit,  witliout 
the  cap  and  pedestal,  1 7  fevt  8  inches. 

The  principal  objrctt  of  the  intirrior 
are  the  historical  subject*,  relating  to 
the  conqucsU  of  Kemescs  II.,  re- 
presented in  the  great  hall.  A  large 
tablet,  containing  the  date  of  his  first 
year,  ei tends  over  great  part  of  the 
noitb  wafl ;  and  another  between  the 
two  laa  pillars  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  tills  hall,  of  his  thirty.fifUi  year, 
has  been  abided  long  after  tlie  temple 
was  completed,  'flie  battle  scenes 
on  the  ftouth  wall  are  particularly 
spirited  ;  and  it  will  not  be  without 
benefit  to  thote  who  still  adhere  to 
the  notion  that  the  Egyptians  were 
black,  to  observe  the  distinction  main- 
tained in  the  colour  of  Uie  faces  of 
the  Negro,  Ethiopian,  and  ea«trrn 
captives,  rrpresentrd  at  Aboo-Simbcl, 
and  to  compare  them  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians;  wlK>arehcre,as  on  every 
other  monument,  of  a  red  complexiors 


not  reen  approaching  tha  copper  Inm 
of  the  Ethiopians. 

Ra  was  the  god  of  tbt  temple  and 
tha  protector  of  tba  place.  In  a  nicha 
oy^t  Che  entrance  Is  a  statua  of  this 
deity  in  relief,  to  whom  tha  king  to 
offering  a  figure  of  THith ;  and  ha  to 
one  of  the  four  at  tha  end  of  the  ady. 
turn.  Tha  Tlieban  triad  also  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  here;  as  wall  aa 
Kueph.  Khem,  Osiris,  and  Isis.  Tba 
total  depth  of  this  eicavation,  from 
the  door,  b  about  SOD  feet,  without  tba 
colossi  and  slope  of  the  facade;  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  south  are  soma 
hieroglyphic  tablets  on  the  rock,  bearw 
ing  the  date  of  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  the  same  Remeses. 

The  great  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel 
was  formerly  quite  closed  by  tba 
saiKl  that  pours  down  from  tha  hilla 
above,  liie  first  person  who  ob- 
served these  two  interesting  monu- 
menu  was  Burckhardt ;  and  in  1817, 
Belioni,  CapUins  Irby  and  Manglea» 
and  Mr.  Beechey,  visited  titem,  and 
resolved  on  clearing  the  entrance  of 
tlie  larger  temple  from  tha  sand. 
After  working  eight  hours  a  day  for 
a  whole  fortnight,  with  the  averaga 
host  of  the  tlieimometer  from  11 S^ 
to  1 16^  Fshr.  in  the  shade,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  admittance;,  and 
though  the  sand  cloted  it  again,  their 
labours  enabled  others  to  penetrate 
into  it  ^without  much  difficulty. 

Nearly  opposite  Aboo-Simbel  Is 
Ftr6fy^  a  small  excavated  temple^ 
consisting  of  a  hall,  supported  by 
four  columns,  two  side  chambers  or 
wings,  snd  an  adytum.  It  has  tha 
name  and  sculptures  of  the  successor 
of  Antunoph  III.,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  .\munre  and  Kneph. 

Ferof ,  or  Farnn,  on  tlie  west  bank, 
is  supposed  to  be  tha  Phthuris  of 
Pliny ;  and  from  the  many  sculp- 
tured blocks  and  columns  there.  It  b 
i  evident  tliat  some  ancient  town  ei- 
istrd  on  that  spot ;  though,  judging 
from  tlie  style,  they  appear  to  belong 
to  a  Roman,  rather  than  an  Egyptian, 
epoch* 
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A  littU  to  the  south  is  a  snuill 
grotto  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  time 
of  Retnescs  II. ;  end  in  the  hills  to 
the  westward  ere  some  chambers, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  with  sererel  CopHe 
imteripiiomt  s  from  one  of  which, 
bearing  the  name  of  Diocletian,  it 
seems  that  they  serred  as  places  ot 
refuge,  during  some  of  the  early  per- 
secutions of  the  Chrittians.  To  the 
south-west  are  ruins  of  baked  brick, 
with  stone  columns,  of  the  low  age«. 

At  Serra  are  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  perhaps  a  quay ;  but  there 
are  no  ruins  of  any  ancient  town  in 
the  vicinity,  though  it  also  lays  claim 
to  the  site  of  Pbthuris. 

Oppositcr  WoiUe  Halfih  are  tlie 
vestiges  of  three  buildings.  One  is 
a  simple  square  of  stone  without 
sculpture;  another  has  several  stone 
pillars,  the  walls  being  of  brick  ;  but 
the  third  h.ns  been  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  columns,  psru  of  which 
still  remain.  Sufficient,  however, 
still  exisU  to  tell  us  tliat  it  was  an 
ancient  Egyptian  building  ;  and  tliat 
it  was,  at  least  originally,  commenced 
by  the  third  and  fourth  Tholhmes, 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  ap- 
parently dedicated  to  Kueph. 

Tlie  iecond  cataract  is  a  short  walk 
of  about  4J  miles  above  Wadec 
Halfeh.  It  is  less  inteiesting  than 
that  of  Asouun,  but  more  extensive, 
being  a  succession  of  rapids,  which 
occupy  a  space  of  several  miles,  called 
Batn  el  Haggar,  *•  the  belly  of 
stone."  On  the  west  bank,  just  be- 
low this  rocky  bed,  is  a  high  cliff,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  and  command- 
ing  view  of  the  falls;  and  this  is  the 
ultima  Thule  of  Egyptian  travellen. 


Samneh.  —  A  short  day  and  a  half, 
or  about  35  miles  beyond  Wadee 
Halfeh,  are  the  village  and  cataract  of 
Samneh ;  where  on  either  bank  is  a 
small  but  interesting  temple  of  the 
third  Thothmes. 

That  on  the  eastern  side  consists  of 
a  portico :  a  hall  parallel  to  it,  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  naos,  and  one  large  and  three 


small  diambert  in  the  back  part.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  cooit  or  endo- 
sure  surrounded  by  a  strong  cmd*- 
brick  wall,  commanding  tha  rievr, 
which  runs  below  it  to  the  westward* 
In  the  portico  is  a  tablet,  bearing  the 
name  of  Amunoph  III. ;  but  on  tha 
front  of  the  naoe,  to  which  are  two 
entianccs,  Thothmes  III.  is  making 
offerings  to  Totoudn,  tha  God  of 
Samneh,  and  to  Kneph,  one  of  tha 
contemplar  deities.  The  name  of 
Thothmes  II.  also  occurs  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics; and  those  of  Amunoph  11. 
and  of  the  tltiid  Osirtasen,  a  monarch 
of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  and  tha 
ancestor  of  Thothmes,  are  introduced 
in  another  part  of  the  temple. 

That  on  the  western  bank,  though 
small,  is  of  a  more  elegant  plan,  and 
has  a  peristyle,  or  corridor,  supported 
by  pillars  on  two  of  its  sides ;  but  to 
cross  the  river  it  is  necessary  to  put 
up  with  a  ruder  raft  than  the  /McfOa, 
by  which  Strabo  was  carried  over  to 
Philae,  as  it  is  merely  formed  of  logs 
of  the<fo>n  palm,  lashed  together,  and 
pushed  forward  by  men  who  swim 
behind  it. 

This  building  only  consists  of  one 
chamber,  about  thirty  feet  by  eleven, 
with  an  entrance  in  front,  and  another 
on  the  west  side,  opp^ite  whose  nor- 
thern jamb,  instead  of  a  squat  e  pillar, 
is  a  polygonal  column,  with  a  line  of 
hieroglyphics,  as  usual,  down  its 
central  face.  On  llie  pillars  king 
Thothmes  1 II.  is  represented  in  com- 
pany with  Totouon,  and  other  deities 
of  the  temple  ;  and  what  is  very  re- 
markable, his  ancestor  Osirtasen  HI. 
is  here  treated  as  a  god,  and  is  seen 
presentingthe  king  with  the  emblem  of 
life.  On  the  front  wall  is  a  tablet  in 
relief,  with  the  name  of  Ames,  the 
first,  and  of  Tliothmes  II.,  the  fourth, 
Pharaoh  of  the  eighteentli  dynasty ; 
and  mention  is  made  of  the  city  of 
Thebes.  But  this  tablet  has  been  de- 
faced by  the  hieroglyphics  of  another 
cut  in  intaglio  over  it,  apparently  by 
a  Remeses. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  naos  is  a 
sitting  statue  of  gritstone,  with  the 
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tmblemi  of  Otirit,  intcodcd  perbi^ 
to  rrpment  tb«  king  0«iruam. 

A  brick  wall  cnclotcd  and  pro- 
tected the  temple,  and  tlie  tracw  of  a 
stone  cauftewaj  show  that  a  road  led 
to  the  tummit  of  the  bill,  on  which  it 
stands. 

Below,  on  tlie  east  side,  falls  the 
Nile,  through  a  nairow  passage  be- 
tween the  rocks  that  impede  its 
course ;  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  near  this  spot  are  a  niloroeter 
and  some  Greek  inscriptions. 

The  ruins  of  Samneh  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Tasitia,  or  of 
Acina;  and  we  may  perhaps  trace 
in  the  hieroglyphics  tlie  name  of  the 
ancient  town,  called  in  Egyptian  To- 
toslui;  unless  this  be  a  general  ap- 
pellation of  the  country,  including 
Samneh,  Aboo-Simbel,  and  their  vi- 
cinity, and  related  to  the  Coptic 
name  Ethaush  or  Ethiopia.  If 
Ptolemy  is  tu  be  ti  ustcd,  I'asitia  was 
on  the  wea  side  of  the  rirer,  and 
Pnoups  opposite  it  on  the  east,  as  he 


place*  both  in  latitude  99^;  so  thtti 
Samneh  may  include  the  siiea  of 
both  tlioee  ancient  villagea. 

To  those  who  Inquire  whether  tfaey 
need  pasa  beyond  Phtla,  I  anawer 
that  Nubia  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit* 
if  only  to  witness  the  unparaltried 
effect  of  tlie  exterior  of  Aboo.  Simbtl. 
Beyond  this  there  is  notliing  but  the 
view  of  the  Second  Cataract,  which 
t  it  is  as  well  to  see  if  the  time  can  be 
easily  spared.  At  all  events,  Aboo- 
Simbel  will  amply  repay  the  tra- 
veller, whose  object  is  to  uke  a  rapid 
glance  of  Egyptian  architecture; 
while  the  antiquary  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleaded  with  the  eiaminaiioo  of  the 
historical  pictures  in  tJie  sculptures  of 
the  interior,  which  be  will  find  great 
satisfaction  in  comparing  with  similar 
subjecu  at  Thebes. 

For  the  ruins  above  Samneh  I  refer 
the  HHulcr  to  Mr.  Ho«kins*s  •'  Eihio- 
pis,**  and  to  M.  Caillaud's  «« Journey 
to  Meroe  and  its  Vicinity.** 
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»  niliM  at,  m. 
Ab«b«Mi  dMert.  400.    Aiabs40i«14. 
AbftUm,4<l. 
AbtMflJ*  dsnmy,  fiBL 
Aboo-  AitM.  nouods  at,  ML 
Aboo.Olr|*b,  nilaa  Mar,  884.    To  M inicb , 

Abookir,  IQS. 

Aboo  Maodoor  hUl,  105. 

AbooitMMli,  prrainld  of,  197. 

Aboogabd  colkfn  and  •choob,  169. 

Aboowtf  ■MWDd^  985.  &81. 

Abooa^cr,  pTramld  of,  199. 

Aboo-SUflBbtl,  littcraauof  rcaaina  at,  457. 

Abooltct.  SU. 

AbTdiM.  road  to,  M&  Doicriptloa  of,  314. 
Hoada  fhMB,  to  tho  Great  OaiU,  »S. 

Acantbua  frovet  In  Iho  ndg hboutbood  of 
8akk4ra.>>].  Cttjof,90«. 

Acortt,fi90. 

Alia,  ttl. 

Akhmlm,  nr  Ekhnlm,  S19. 

Akh»bt«d  djnaMy,  SI. 

Alabaatnm.  998.  W. 

Alexander,  tomb  oil  87. 

Albxandiia,  71.  CuMom-houM  *  CawftM 
—  OankevHlnvm.  78.  Hotalt.  73.  Scr- 
vaoti—  Boat*  ~  RcquiallM  fbr  tb«  Jour- 
ney to  Cairo,  74.  lliMoe7of.75.  man  of, 
and  daacrliitioa  of  the  buiMiofa.  80.  Li- 
brary, 83.  Muteum  ->  CvMnum,  86. 
Sarajpium,  S8.    Panluw  —  Oymnaaiuni,  !A 


aenta,  90.     Ancient  remaina,    91 

rompey'i     i*illar.   91      Catacomba,    91 

Ruina,  95.     Trade,  Hf*.     Inhabttania,  97. 

Climate~Caoal»-l*ort«,  9a    Moaks  100. 

Amuaemcnts    101.     Anenal,    109.      To 

Hie?  asjrcaminon,  !f74. 
Alexandria  to  Cairo.  105.  lUS.    To  Roaetta, 

108.    To  Cairo,  lUS.    To  AtMi,  106. 
Ali,  MohanoMd,  11.    See  Muhamnked  All. 
Amada,4i4. 

Amma«4eb,  houte  of  (Owmladca),  97. 
Ammott,  Oaaii  of,  946. 
AnaMeh,  Hrracit^poiis,  983. 
Ancient  remain*  of  Alexandria,  91. 
A ot tnojf,  nil na  of,  9ML     Extent,  301.    Ruina 

and  tooiba  ia  (t»e  vicinity,  30L 
AntiquUica  at  Cairo,  147. 
Antirhoduv,  i«land  of,  17. 
Aphredilnpelit,  Aif^eh,  981. 
A|ilirodit<ifoli*.  Itfbo,  316. 
Apii.  tenple  of.  Mil 
Arab  bridjiea.  198. 
AratMc  and  Lntiuh  Tocabiilary,  44. 
Ariinoe,  ancient  canal  of,  910. 
Athmoon,  VJI. 
AtUofee,  931. 
Aaaateef,  tooibi  of  tW,  J^. 
Aiouan,4UL    FalM  aM  dMH  <  417.    To 

Derr.498. 
AtlMl^  ApkraiUaprfK  VL 


AtfWi.  IQS.  106. 

Atr«rt>,  Benha  al  Aanl,  9t5. 

AtbribSa.  or  Cvocodilopoiia,  318. 

Bab-«1-Maad«b«  atnlta  of. 
Baby  km,  Bvyptian,  157. 
Baharito  Mcalooka,  SukaM.  or 

Bahr^DMa-mo  ravine,  878. 
Bahr  el  Abiad.  4S9L 
Rahr  el  Farch,  946. 
BabrYooM^dOS. 


BaW>ra,: 
Ballia.3a 


Kliita,or 


Baribraa,  tb«  «odeni  KttbUm,  cstcst  of 

their  country,  491 
Rard«aa.389L 
Batba  at  Cairo,  140. 
Batha  of  ClaonaUa,  94.    Remaina  of,  il  Bl 

Ham—am,  &3. 
BaUle  aecnce  In  the  neat  tempio  pal  aw  of 

Remeam  III.  at  TbeUa,  357. 
Baytd  Wellce.430. 
Baaaara  at  C«lro,  140. 
Bel»ayt.el.Hatar.8s<6. 
Beer  el  tnflcea,  398. 
Behneaa.985. 
Belbtyt,  na  W1. 
BellUneh.  395. 
BeUoni*a  tomb.  366. 
Beoha  el  AtMil.  991 
Beni  Adce,310. 
BenI  Haauui.  g rottnea  of.  993. 
BeniMo^.989.    To  Minieb,  988. 
Bconeh.2S5; 

Bmoob.  998.    Ro«l  to,  ttom  Urn  Nik,  4Qt. 
Berbera,  494. 
Berenice,  408. 
Berahoom,  891 

Be»hendy,  mined  town  of,  994. 
Biahmoo,  rum*  at,  8S0. 
Bibtieh, mounds  and  cootrent  at,  flB3. 
Biaeh,4l8.    Island  of  48L 
Bigaif  obrliilt.  951. 
biiketrl  Hag,  169. 
BirkH  (flhuttiU,  108. 
Buhareeh,  gold  mines  of  the.  401. 
Bishai^h  tnbe  of  Ariba,  r 

404 
Blacks.  Oasis  of  the.  0r«. 
Boots,  F^yptian,  deacrtbed.  409. 
Boats  of  the  KUe,  JM. 
BooMk,  111 
Boosh,  981. 

Branfch.  mounila  at.  983. 
Mrccrla  Veide  quarries,  389L 
Broaasbei  mounda.  881. 
Bnice's,  or  the  Harpor'a,  tomb^  367. 
^  "  t3»t 

oftheJe«t,f78. 
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BamtMn  rillafe,  S78. 
Bjid«ShTilUge,301. 

Oatfl'S  court  at  Cairo,  156. 

Cs«aTi,iumeiDrihv,{tG. 

CaIto:— MtKelt.  117.  Lod^lnfiHll^.  Hauu«, 
nS'  Servjtnu.  130  Hnrta  _  AtMf, 
l^h  Libra  tin,  I  £!f.  Net^hbiiurhood,  :^ 
Bo*U,  lB4r.     HUlorr  or.   J«^.    Thfl  Clti, 

Fatlii—  Stftrir  Mai  ket  —  Buurs,  140. 
Pncfi  or  jjDOdf,  14 1.  QuBfLFTC,  J 45 
Eiitcnt  »  Cdiifll,  14G,  ti^itci-^  AhtJqmUei 
—  rnpKUtion,  1*7.  Pcitivalj  atid  SIjTjH, 
J4«*      Thn   Mflgkiiii,    15tl.      Iciititutiiini. 

To  >tQiii]l  SinalnirtS.  TtiSj-il*,  2W  To 
l)pmjf>r*jt  <:i4  T'^  M^i?Knlch  ami  Toni*. 
830.  Cairo  To  BubatUt,  PhartMeUiua,  and 
T«nto.836.  To  the  natron  lakes,  8:i9.  To 
the  OwU  of  Ammon,  S46  To  the  ^o6in, 
S40.  To  the  LtUle  Oatit,  857.  Tb  the 
Greet  OasU  and  Oa«U  of  Dakhleh,  857. 
To  the  Convents  of  St.  Antony  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  eastern  Desert,  2G3.  To  BenU 
soo(f,877. 

Caliphs  and  Sultans,  List  of  the,  87. 

Canal  of  MahmoodCSh.  107.  At  Cairo,  146. 
or  Arslno«,  810.    Of  Mocs,  885.  836. 

Csndace,  Queen,  436. 

Canopus,  103. 

Caravans  from  Dar.Foor  (Dar-Air),  8G6. 

Caricature,  penchant  of  Uie  EgyiHians  for, 
385. 

Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  9*.  Of  Beni 
Hassan,  fiiia  At  Shekh  Timay,  899L  Near 
Kasr  e'  S>  Ad,  3^7. 

CaUiacts  of  the  Nile,  419. 

Causeway  at  the  pyiamlds,  195. 

Cheoiis,  pyramid  of,  173.  178. 

Chereu.  108. 

Chronulogical  Table  of  the  kings  of  Egypt, 

aeopatra,  baths  of,  94. 

Coins,  Cuflc.  27. 

College  of  Derwishes,  163 

Colossi  of  lliebes,  348.  441. 

Contra  Latron,  temple  at,  406. 

Convent  of  ftfount  Sinal,  8I&  Of  Gcergeh, 
39& 

Convents  of  St.  Antony  and  SL  Paul,  889. 
Of  the  Natron  Lakes,  S41 

Coptos  to  Berenice,  road  ft-om,  401. 

Crocodile  mummies,  309.  Power  of  the 
Tentyrites  over  Crocodiles,  351.  Charac- 
teristics ofthe  Crocodile,  338. 

Crocodilopolis,  857.  31  a  405. 

Curd  dynasty,  34. 

Curious  tomb,  illustrative  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  333. 

Cyperus,  i31. 

Dabod  temple,  487. 

Dakhleb.  Oasis  of,  S68.    FniiU  —  Character 

of  the  inhabitanU,  864. 
Dakkeh.  temple  of,  438. 
Dallas,  881. 
Daroanhoor,  105. 
Damletta,  889.  ^. 

Daah6or,  pyramids  of,  801 . 
Dates  of  the  Oases.  860.    Of  Asouan,  417. 


Dariec,  Colonel,  eztrutt  ftom  bit  **  Hiatt 
to  Travellers,*'  400. 

Dayr  B}&d  vtlTaga,  888. 

Dayr  «l  Bahree  temple,  381 

Dayr  el  Medeeneh  tenple,  388. 

DefbBrdirBey,  115.  SOL 

I>>l  ti,  thf  f  fva,    Provlnoee  of,  £90. 

Dendrra^  temple  d^  388L 

Drndoor,  tempip  or,  431. 

Jlprti  f\  Hug,  SOS, 

Dfrrb  e'  i^oraWen,  306L 

DerV^w,  414 

Dei  r,  cAp^iAl  of  Kuhia,  431  To  Aboo-Sim. 
bel  and  W^ttn  llalMi.  435. 

DprwJthei,  rollege  of,  163.  Their  daocfl^  164. 

Dv>ioi'ik,  109 

li\niiy.  ruini  it,  S£8 

Diodflrm*  1-5*  rt  pattim, 

Dtwpc'lti  Parvt,  ruins  of,  386. 

JSi}m  rrL'ei^  Thctyhnnalms,  906. 

Donsh,  temple  ot^  967. 

Drawings,  coloured,  illustrative  of  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  earijr  ElgyptiaiM 
4t8. 

Dynasties  ofthe  £;g7ptlan  kings.  17. 

Bbnuif  308. 

FDayr,  Christian  vUlai«.  996.    Temple  of 

Edfoo  temples.  409     Grottoes  near,  410. 

Edmonstone,  Sir  Archibald,  travels  of.  863. 

Egg  ovens  at  Oeeseh,  173. 

Egypt,  season  for  visiting,  1.  ProbaUe  ex- 
penses of  a  Journey  in,  8.  Requisites  for 
travelling  in,  S.  Mode  of  living,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  6.  Dress  —  Presents 
to  civil  functionaries,  7.  Firmans,  8. 
Money,  8.  Weights  and  measures,  10 
Post-office,  1 1.  Population-*  Revenue,  1 L 
Chronological  Table  of  the  kings  of,  17. 

Egypt,  Uiiper,  278.  Denominations  of  towns, 
873.    Ancient  divisions,  873 

Egyptian  t>oats,  description  of,  409 

Egyptian  temples,  875. 

Eilethyas,  ruins  at,  407.    Grottoes  at,  408. 

Ekhmim,  or  Akhmlm,  31  .Ql 

El  Akabn,  880. 

El  Aree«h,  8S3. 

El  Beerben  mounds,  383. 

El  Dookiiesra,  grotto  at,  43SL 

El  Eghayta,  wells  of,  399. 

El  Gh«iek.  855. 

El  HammAm,  853. 

El  Hamra,  I9& 

e  H4relb,308. 

El  Haybee,  ruins  at,  884. 

El  Hays,  Oasis  of,  868. 

£1  HeHeh,  406. 

El  Kab,  407. 

El  K4U  village,  333. 

£1  Kays,  mounds  at,  88& 

El  Khanka,  lOSL 

£1  Khirgeh,  town  of,  865. 

£1  Khaiab,  iuinsat,434. 

El  Khowabid  mounds,  314. 

El  Kodla  pyramid,  407. 

El  Kossayr,  906. 

El  Motmar,  mounds  at,  314 

El  MAktala,  809. 

El  Muggrch  plain,  808. 

El  Masarah,  878. 

KUphantine,  Uland  of,  417. 
I    Einih,  881. 
I    Embibeh  106. 
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EaOTsU  nlnM  oT  Otbd  Ziteri,  401,  403. 

AtHTwtX  rwA  tiofn  C^Hiii*   AiiolUoopdlt 

1%4n» 
BMM  BWri  rw«r1i4hl*  pm-^iv  o/,  IS. 
WMpUkind  AT>bitT[]«At>tiUi7^4i. 

KfMtf  l>Ki  at   .\«oii4iV  ^"l 
|trgafn#tiK.  kmri  of  Mhkoj^h,  498. 
|£p*t*,  r«d  14^  m     Tvini'1*  of*  401 
&hf«.  tot 
t:ihu^.«ss,4tfi.4w 

Bn»wiwi  hntA  <.i4tiA^  ifT.    From  lfeed«. 
ib«k,  «L    To  tWin«4.  «fi^     From  Oir- 

TMUtHrltv  tfnutiuof  a  ChrlatUn  church 

Ftt<»r  «W 

Fvut  I'rijftrjui*  S7L 
Foi«h,  100. 

FMri  Mr*t«  of  rajA.  »3. 

FaiilLrFtniifu,  Kl,  ir. 

f  oMiiu^n*  *r  r^irv.  m     or  th«  Sun,  \m. 

fimt  ttounAt  Mt^  HA  KJ. 

lytvtn^,  lhff»   Bui 

a«.nill]«,  ruin*  or*  1*flyl«  tft  4t7. 

«if4>*l  AJ«<M>4^Td4.  im 

lictitlvl  |^iilr«rrft.  n  E. 
Cftirl  Ucil^ut^'W,  nn 

Octet  ttHth  &«ih4r«fc  moanUJn,  884. 

n*to4  ZtWn,  HuMd  mln..  0^,401. 

n«pwh,  wta  ****  "ti^** 
n4«ft<li  or  atf««k«.MI« 

UrBoii*  ^u.rTtai,  ^j.     In  th#  neifhboiir- 

h#94  of  Akvam,  *1^ 
(^Tr»T  fh.u  tnr,  *^  V!^*      tti.N*-  i»  or  InUr- 

Great  pyraroU,  dr»^»|iC«o«o»,  iM. 

llrrat  tempi*   »t    Thebe*,    OJJ.      Al  Kar- 

Amifiu.  »i.  Al  Rc«ri,  511  At  0*brt 
!lh«kh  l)errf«W«,  313.  At  llo«a«««h, 
3«  AlD*«*tr*.33l  Ail»WthjrM.««. 
NoM  Edfdo.  410.    At8U«lls4U. 


Smc«r  •'  SalMB,  984. 

UifAT  ^Uitth.  410. 

H4Tr>ALhji,  af^  ummntH  At,  ttl 

lltvlFA,  Itip    not*  «,  a7i 
HTfiripDllt.  h^ 
He] wan  v JlNri.  «Sn. 

KfiiDoi^thJj  teniffl^f  404. 

J  IcroJocu*,  J  M  ■  '^  fitu4i^m. 

tUfTnii\jyiiic  LLUctlBl  KiTibutd  Kh4d«B. 

at, 

Hlerof  lyphic  lii«a1|iUoM  at  Wadeh  Tftathu 

ITliiAtinJ  KitlptvTci  at  Ktraalr,  3B8L 
HlMurj  AfCain,  JflL 

Hui*t«HtbgrotiM«,  3B8. 


4991 

Ichneunton,  v^iihlp  oTtli*,  ^$X 

IntiHiHiun  ori   Pumpvy'i  fHllaf.  »     In  tft« 

iiiti*i.^l7  Al  Ic^tirh.  TA  At  tfUr  *t 
A^tW*.  >U  Al  let  eJ  Atnlrna,  .^^  A| 
F^tikftkjiv.  ail>  Al  DeWfta«;wu  tn  tb« 
Ddjfi  *(  lUM*o.  Ml  1«  like  dMami«  of 
llre«cU,3M.  ATA|yodtt«v401.  At  Ouitu^ 
41  J.  At  tliAbod.  4VT.  At  KaliUtiA,  MS, 
Al  Abud-^mhtf^i,  4.VI 
litifr  (ta(ii*)h«  ttvTelta»4  4ll«vTrt^nor;  V0l 

till,  trniiil*  «/,  iq  lh«  t*lan4  Af  PbLI*,  tU 
tilaadoTEkephaiiilti^itT.    Of  a*  hifl*  4|1. 

OrB^f«h,«il 
limmtTn  lh*  0*«hf,  rutwai,  \ 


«L  lUtir.  tn«ii»4«  *l.  W3. 
iHulltfat  |iiiAH#t4rfh«;  {ML 
Itfbo,  316. 

Joseph's  well,  189. 


W4krmi^  850. 
Kaiibcheo.  4«. 

.  ibk 

K  »rnak,  T^.     Or«at  l#mpl«  ai^  yr% 
Katr  AlH  e'  ;Cii;ia»  M7. 


Kuf  KS^n 
ftmth  I 

KhanMti  *>i4^  imiii  <  1 

lth-tK««.  Wab  «t^  or  UfvM  Oaala,  tM.   Ob- 

iHMt  irftfitrtvl  Ih,  t&i     Gnd  Irreiit*  or, 

Kh(^  of  Elcrrl,  ChHpttfavkal  I'lbW  cT,  17. 

Kuvi.  T«k-rfOHi,ia& 

H^^  pwMiutH,  f  U.    T«<ni,81^ 
tea*  AkMjN  «0r     "     ^     '  "- 

K^e4'A**«d,1ii 
411 
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Kom  Waticm,  rulnt  In  the  vicinity  of,  80S, 

Kooreth.  SSflL 

Koornet  Mumee,  tombs  of,  S7& 

KoortM.iSi. 

Koot,»«. 

Koos-Ram,  314. 

Korajrn  dAtn*  109i 

Koanjr,  uTival  flnom  India  at,  999.    To  the 

Nila,  400. 
K0Mayr,Old,fn. 
Koistth,309. 
KottaauMb,4S8. 

&akeMareotit,99.  Maria,  852.  Mansa- 
leh,8SS 

Latopollt,  B»ne,40B. 

Load  mines  ofOebel  e*  Rou4m,  40S. 

Lekhmai,  mounds  in  the  Tieinlty  of,  118. 

Ulmurisa  at  Cairo,  188. 

limestone  quarries  of  Misarah,  879.  Near 
Shekh  Hassan,  88R.  At  Wadee  e' Dayr, 
888.  Near  Sooadee,  898.  At  Shekh 
Timay,  899i  Near  Abjdua,  98&  Near 
Dendera,  S31. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  area  of,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  185u 

LitUo  Oasis,  the.  8SBL 

London  to  AlexanJria,71. 

Lowbgeh  wine,  in  the  Oasis,  860. 

Luxor,  39S.    Obelisks  of,  397. 

Lybian  hills,  806. 

Maasaa  road,  809. 

MaAbdeh,  crocodile  mummy-pits  of,  309. 

Magician,  the,  at  Cairo,  150. 

Mahallet  D4maneh.  831. 

Maharraka.  434. 

Malat^eh,  mounds  at.  884. 

Mahroood^iih  canal.  107. 

Manfkloot,  market  town,  309. 

Mankabat,310. 

Mangles.  Captain,  discoveries  of,  303.  '"'"^ 

MankabAt,  310. 

Manna  of  the  Desert,  915. 

Manso6ra,  828.    To  Mcnxaleh,  83a 

Mareotit,  lake.  99. 

Masarab  quarries,  979. 

Matar«eh. //r//opoto,  166. 

Matar^h.  833. 

Maydoon  mounds,  881. 

Medam6t,  335. 

Medeeneh  town,  850.  Excursions  fVom,  851. 

TO  Benisoo<r,  256. 
Medeeneh, "  the  city,"  ruins  of,  308. 
Mede€iiet  H&boo,  temple,  358. 
Meilawee,  305. 

Memlooks,  destruction  of  the,  IS. 
Memnoo,  the  Tocal,  348. 

,  tomb  of,  871. 

Memnonium,  848.    Plan  of  the,  343.    De- 

acriptlon,  844.     Sculptures,   345     Great 

Hall,  347.    Ruins  In  the  vicinity  of.  347. 
Memphis,  ?6.  808.    Temples  of,  806.    Del. 

ties  of.  904. 
Menes,  dvke  of,  803.  880. 
Menoof.  105. 

Mensh^eh,  extensive  mounds  at,  888. 
Mensaleh.  830     Canal.  831.    Gyperusonlts 

banks.  831.  Ferries,  931.    Neighbourhood, 

838.    ToSan,orTanis,833. 
Metoobis;  niins  of,  105. 
Metihara,  893. 


1^,880.    ToOsiooCfi9L    Cmammrjot^ 

Minlet8llse«,SSl. 

Mlshte,  mounds  at,  315. 

Mit  e*  Nasarah,  Ul. 

Mlt-Flrea,  831. 

Mitrabenny  moonda,  808.  IBOL 

Moeris  lake.  888. 

Moes,  canal  of.  88SL  19& 

Mohammed  AH,  Mrth  and  carter  of,  1I-.16. 

Family  of,  17. 
Molleh,  ralley  of,  850. 
Monolith  at  Oow.  315. 
Moos  Pentedactytus.  408. 
Morgose,  ruins  at,  487. 
**  Moses,  fountain  of;**  815. 
Mosk  of  Axner  at  old  Cairo,  1581    Aft  Aaoo. 

an,  418. 
Mosks  at  Alexandria,  100.  At  Cairo,  131. 
Mount  81nal,  Instructions  ftar  a  journey  to. 

818.    Inscriptions  at,  817.     Convent  cZ 

818.    To  El  Akaba,  890. 
Mummv  pits  at  Sakk&ra,  800. 
Myos  Hormoa,  ruins  at,  37L 

Vaba«  fountain  of,  815. 

Napata,483. 

Natron  lakes,  118.  839. 

Nisbeh  ruins,  816. 

Necheala,  403. 

NegAdeh,335. 

Nfeeftleh,  105.  118. 

Nile,  Rosetu  and  DamietU  branches,  118L 

Pclu<iac  and  Canopic  branches,  113.    8e« 

bcnnctic  branch,  114.   The  Cataracta,  419. 
Nile,  the,  to  Koifsayr,  398.    Roid  f^om  to 

Berenice,  408. 
Nil hoo,  mounds  at,  108. 
Nilometer.  100  4l8. 
Nitria  dittrlc^  844. 

Nisam,  disciplined  troops,  14. 3ia  3S5. 
Nooba  district.  484^ 

Nubia,  483.    Method  of  irriaation  in,  485. 
Nubians,  modern,    or  fiaribras,  extent  of 

their  country,  424. 

Oasis  of  Ammon,  846. 

Oasis,  the  Little.  84<l  The  Great,  8.58  864. 
Description  of  the  Oases.  85&  Springs  in 
the  Little  Oasi*,  86a  Character  and  pur 
suits  of  the  inhabiUnts,  861 .  Oases  of  the 
Blacks,  868.    Of  Dakhleh,  863. 

Obelisk  of  Oslrtasen,  166.  Obelisk  near 
Biggig,  851.  Obelisks  of  Luxor,  387.  of 
Karnak,  390,  391.  of  PhiUs.  480. 

Old  Ko4rneh,  temple-nalace  at,  3ia 

Oro  Baydah,  ruins  at,  247. 

Ombos,  413. 

Ommiade  dvnasty,  87. 

Oraheus,  origin  of  his  mystical  ceremonies, 

Oshmoonayn,  304. 

Of  loot,  311.    To  Gimh,  3ia 

Osiris,  temple  of,  806 

Ovens  for  hatching  eggs  at  Geeaoh,  173L 

Palaces  at  Cairo,  139. 

Palms,  Theban,  308.    Of  Asouan,  417. 

Pampanis  village,  333. 

Panopolis,  320 

Paphor  village,  314w 

Peasants,  ChristUn,  301. 
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Prioslinn.  SS8L  fiSS* 

P«rtpCml  tMBpto  «t  EtaBhamiiM,  417.  At 
Urn  Utand  of  Phil«.  4UL 

Pvtriflcd  wood,  171.  fi4& 

Pluraobt.  ebroooloiloal  lift  of,  88. 

-  PhMaohl  throoT'  at  aakUra.  9DL 

Pharot,  Utend  of,  78.  Tknror  ot,  7t.  Har- 
bour. 81.    Fotltktfi.  88. 

Phlla,  bland  of.  418.  Ttmpte  of  Itit  at, 
4191 

,  tb«  fVoQtttff  of  AodMit  ^ypt  483. 

PhUotcra,  871. 

PlfooQ  bootat  at  Railoah,  316. 

Ptp^^Knrto  of  Otioot,  31 1. 

Plan  oTUm  prramkb  of  Oeaaeli,  179. 

Pliny  on  tha  prnmlda.  177. 186. 

PbllM  at  Cairo.  165. 

PoItMim,  hit  aeoount  of  the  inhabltantt  of 
Alaaandria,  97. 

Pompay'i  pillar.  92. 

Populatkm  of  Cairo,  147. 

Pore^ln,  vltrlflad,  of  antiquity,  900L 

Totphm  ^uaiTJca,  fTO. 

f ^itn  irf  rAFiOui  anicM  ot  MbkuMStlon  it 
CalftKltd. 

?«aiuHii»,  4lnrTt»ri  Aon.lM. 

PnMnii^  tln)«  «f.  7^ 

|Hot«p«lc  i«»fiiat^  in), 

]>timhlrflr«i  vltw  *4^  lit.    Cargnlm  to^ 

ns  tlLiT^r>  fpf,  \73.  l^ncn[AUm  of  thv 
«fr«,  IB).  iVofaAba*  |mipov4  fn*  •hlfh 
t);#  pf  Timl^*  irrt*  tiuLU,  tM-  1  >L mrr, 1 1  at]« 
Uf  the  trvKt  PTrBflikl^    ll\      SHnond    (ffrm 

nii4.  ifc.  IfslfJ  P»tvAid,  iit*.  fiuM- 
W*>  M,  1*5.  friwJl  4!Tf  "n"^*-  IWI.  r».lff 
of  iHapytMsM^  \1P     frr^mM  cf  ATk^>. 

rB«ifa.  tiff,   or  At«><Mvf,  vjo.   or  Sak 

Urj.  l!«  Of  rUdtiMF,  901.  LaM  ^Ww 
or«r:t.    or  Hq^iu.  ina  irUhoco,  S»4 

«;?.    OrWK*-^4CF7* 

QIUUIS,  915.  823. 

QuarriM  of  Toora,  879.    Of  Tthach.  990. 

Of  BreccU  Vmle.  399.    Of  Hifar  SiUUafa, 

410. 
Ouartert,  dWUion  of  Cairo  Intn,  145. 
Quceo«.  tombi  of  the.  at  Tbdict.  361. 


Xaaineh*  si6. 

Hanucc*,  111. 

Red  Sea,  paMage  of  lh«  IsracUtat,  810.    Ra- 

UtiTeWrelor the, with ibaNUa and  Madi- 

terranean,  filS. 
RedetAeh.  414. 
Reefk,  OroCtoea  at.  S13l 
Remalnt,  ancieat,  oT  Alexandria.  91. 
RemcM*  11 .  mutilated  ttatuea  of,  341. 
111.,  Oreat  Temple  laUaca  of,  363. 

Battle  tcefM*  In,  357. 


RcmeMucB,  348. 

Rerarooon.  JQ6. 

Koadf  frwn  the  valler  of  the  Nile  to  Fvo6«, 
94a     From  the  Nile  to  Koamyr.  398  . 

Roda  Uland,  161 .     Mounds  at,  801. 

Roman  (taUona,  20. 

RoMtta,  1(»4 

RoMtU  to  Atfrh  and  Catro,  101 

Ruina  at  Alexandria.  ftS.  At  MetoaWe.  106. 
At  BUhmoo.  95a  Near  the  lalie  Mmla, 
858.    Of  Koaa  WoMia,  853.    At  Immm, 


S^^    In  the  TWnily  of  »  Xblfjeh,  «M, 

Ahmir,  W4.  M  Giti  et  A«im«,  faS.  At 
Ovw,  ilb.  Near  (h«  Mtfubmium,  MT. 
AL  ItetMnrt  Kib«s  3M  At  takthy^ 
4U7.  At  Oinlwi.  413  Al  LlAhuilt*^ 
417.  Al  Horfqet,  «;.  AtlCaUt-h**, 
198  At  t^kWh.  «SX  At  Abufr&B^MifJ 
497.    or  Seniwh.  MO. 

Rum  dlitiUery  at  R«nmttn,  Sal 

Ryift,  Wa^Bc^  ftSS. 

Brnhm^o^nL,  mlaad  towB0<;4SL 
8ab6oa,43t. 
Saaad.  tha,  978.  877. 
8j}j^»o«jd..l0a    LaU,ll0. 

'^^^^^^^^'^ 

Samalooci,  887. 

Sambood,  386. 

Samnah,  440. 

flandalona.  rcfioQ  of.  407. 

Sandetone  quarrlee  at  Hmbt  SUiilah.  410. 

At  Kalibabae,  430.     ^^  «««.  ••». 
Saribut  d  Kbiiem.  816.  880. 
Sarapeua  at  M anplik,  803. 
Sarapia,teniplaof,  89. 
8ehedia,108L 
Sculptured  stonai,  at  SfOMOood.  896.  BattW 

StUSf  in  *S^r^  ««i»P<M«l«»  or  B*. 

Sea  of  KoMb.  9ia 
Sebennytue  mminda,  898L 
Siewah.  productions  of  tba,  818. 
aebayU  toland  of,  41& 

aCBMIIOOd,  998L 

8eno6rie.890. 

8erra,440. 

Shabeka,  mounds  at,  315. 

Sharara,  moun^  at,  991 

Sbar6na,  moiinds  at,  984. 

Shaynwt  el  Wab,  W7. 

Sbekh  Abd  el  Koomdi,  toobe  of.  37ft 

Shekh  Aboo  Voor  Tlllaie,  994. 

Sbekh  Here«leeL  315. 

Sbekh  auldos  to  fefooni  Sinai,  913. 

Sbekh  Tkmay,  catacombs  at,  999L 

Shenhoor,  33l 

ShertMt  fhNa  Uouorlet  root,  861. 

Shobuk,437. 

Shodb  mounds  314. 

Sboobrapalaca,  114.    GardeM  al,  171. 

SlUtlla.  410. 

Sinal.  penlnsuU  of.  80BL    lastroetioM  Ibr  a 

journey  to,  fhmi  Cairo,  818.    Mount,  la. 

seriptions  at.  917.    Convent  of,  818.    Tb 

13  Akaba,  990. 
Sts,  UKNindi  at,  983. 
fl^very  of  great  antloulty  In  EsTpt.  379. 
SleUae,  colossus  on,  303. 
Snails,  locality  of,  908. 
Snake  of  Sbekh  llrr««lea.  315. 
8oo4dee,  rum  dUUllery  at,  899L 
Soohkf ,  3l6k 
Speos  Artemldos,  9<flL 
9phlni.  the.  191.  193 
Sphinxes,  avenues  of.  »9.  3Pt.  391 
Springs  In  the  Little  Oasis,  9na 
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INDEX. 


SknOnJI 
Sims,  909 


\m,et 


_^ spot  or  the  pMMtt  of  1 

the  UradUet,  809     C«n»U  «10. 
fiuwr  n»n«ft«tonr  "t  Rermmoon,  308    . 

8uJtfliiwaiMlC»lliais,U»toftli«.87.      

Syme.  Aaoiuin.4l5.    Chanicwr  of  the  toOi 

in  the  ndgbbouibood,  417. 

TableU  of  the  Flnl  Amnnoph,  368. 
-  of  the  tinM  of  Romcwt  II  >  411 

TfthtB,  exunilve  moundt  at,  316. 

Tmlt,  833, 834. 

TMioof.  moundt  of,  306. 

TVuifeb,  moundf  At,  883. 

Tanta,  889. 

Taphte,  mini  of,  488. 

TuMi,  lis.  .    .        .  ««o 

Tebneh,  moandt  and  InMnriptiom  at,  888. 

TM  Baata  mounds,  17a 

T«l  el  Amirna,  306  _ 

Tel  el  Yehdod  mounds,  169. 

TeletMal,8Sl.        ^_  ^      ^  .^^ 

THnple  palace  at  Old  Ko6nieh,  340 

Temple  of  the  8an.  167.  Temples  ofMem- 
phk803  OfRhahandApls.8J&  Of 
Venus,  801    Of  Saraijto.  806    OfBrtajt- 

d.Hacar,886  0~*tJ«"»?«®J?^f Si* 
fehr%.  Temple  at  Kasr  el  QoiyUh.SflT. 
Sf  Ooosh,  867.    At  Kasr  Aln  e*  Zayjn, 

405.    Of  Ainunoph  111..  408.    Of  Edfoo. 

409.    At  Elephantine.  417.    AtPhil«,419. 

At  Biggch.  4«1.     AtKal4b.hee,4^.     Of 

DeiidSr.431.  OfOerfHos«yn  431.  Of 
.  Dakkeh,  433.     Of  Derr.  435.    At  Aboo- 

ftkmbel.  437.    Of  Fertyg.  440.  Of  Samneh, 

440 
Temples,  plans  of,  875. 
TcrAneh,ll«.  ,      ,       .       ^„ 

Tlkt.b?i,  .130.    Quickest  mw^c  pT  iwing.  337 

rhMtrip*i(>ti  "f,  353.     Dtirltne  ind  fall  of, 

Innd,  aSJ,  Medttnoi  Ub\wv.  3M,  Grwt 
letople  aL,  3^3.  Sru^irtujed  bflltl*  ■««« 
ln,JS7-  PtolomiicttmMuat.aW.  L*}i«. 
3)6  r     Smml  I  ic  inptc.  361 .      J  Vmbt  of  t  ho 

8u«ni,  ,1GL  Dajr  fl  Mcdceiieh  3^. 
ajt  *1  Uahtefl.  3ft+.  Tocntii  of  the  Stlnp^ 
3(56,  Umcc'i,  o:  thp  Mrtri*T'i  tomb,  yG9r 
Tomb  of  Memnon,  S7l-  The  W»teTi^ 
Trtl)ey>  a:*.  Tomb*  or  print*,  anrt  phvait 
lii(HvwltHlt,a;75;  or  the  A**a*pef.37fi  Of 
KtMjmet  MuTrtce,  37^  Or  Shekb  AM  <?l 
Koomeh.  379.  F*Htm  Bank.Otn.  »»!- 
toiittl  icuVtti™,  3&5.  ToKo***jr,;J9S. 
To  A*ou»i>,*04^ 


Thresbtaf  .ioor  of  the  Egn^ivu,  40& 

Toft.4es,406. 

l^ma  mounds,  857.  a*  «-!.»«»   «« 

rombe  at  Cairo,  137. 19^  At  Moot.  Sl«. 
At  Abrdua.  311  Of  tho  kinga,  388. 
eiteSSvSfe.  Of  Momnoj,  STL^n  lh« 
Western  Valley,  374.      Of  priesto   and 


nrlTatetndl»fcl««ls,375.  Of  the  Aaiaaes^ 
$76.  Of  Koomet  Hurrac^  55-^i^ 
Shekh  Abd  el  Koomeh.  379.  Of  Chria. 
tian  martyrs  near  Bsn€,  406. 

Tooloon  djuasty,  89. 

Tbona,306. 

Toorah  mounds,  878. 

Tor  town,  890 

TVjwns,  andent,  on  the  Nile,  874. 

Trcnde  from  dates,  861. 

ruot,406.  ^_ 

Tsitsi,  ruins  at,  4V7. 

▼allejr  of  snails.  908. 

Venus,  temple  of,  at  Memphia,  906. 

Vocabulary,  English  and  Arabic,  44. 

Vocal  Memnon,  the,  348.    

Vyse.  Colonel  Howard,  dlseoirerles  of,  181. 
901.  His  computed  raeaaorements  of  the 
Oieat  PyramH,   185.^    S[.^\J^ff 

aramld.  18a      Of  the  Third  Pmmkl, 
\.    Of  the  pyramids  of  Dash6or,80L 

IXTadee  Oooa,  grottoes  at,  3ia 

Wadeeel  Areesh,88S. 

Wadee  Fnran.  817. 

Wadec  Foakhe<r.  39a       ^ 

Wadee  Gamoon  torrent,  SOI 

Wadee  Gendeleo  valley.  9U6w 

Wadee  Hiilas6nee.  209. 

Wadee  Halfeh,  44a 

Wadee  Jaffra.  SOS. 

Wadee  Maghira,  inicriptlons  at,  917. 

Wadee  Natnx'in.  841. 

Wadee  RyAn,  £59. 

Wadee  Sudr.  915. 

Wadee  Tafa,  428.  ^     -^ 

Wah,  or  Oasis,  villages  of  the,  2a9. 

Wah  e*  Dakhleh,  population  of  the,  264. 

Wah    el   Khaigeh,   the  Great  Oa»U,  964. 

ObJecU  of  Interest  Id.  865. 
Wah  Koorkoo,  427. 
WclU  of  El  EghayU,  S»& 
Weseero,  80K. 
Western  valley,  the,  374. 
White  Monastery,  the,  516 

Kafaxeek,  238. 

Zskeek,  239. 

Zaytoon,  281. 

*'  Zoan,  fleki  of,"  234. 

Zowyeh.  281. 

Zubbo,  ruins  near,  960. 
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Bruxw  tbiir  tinocre  aoknowlddgmante  to 
tht  NdhOt^  and  Gmtir  fbr  Oa  Ubend 
mage  nithflrio  oonfcired  on  tbMn 
bop^  hr  the  modtntloii  of  thdr 
ofatmi^  Mid  their  unzemlttinff  eere  in 
peering  through  the  Cusiom-Houii  P»o- 
pertj  confided  to  them,  to  merit  a  oonti- 
noenoe  of  the  fttToon  they  hate  heretofixre 
entoTed.  Their  eetabliehment  oompriMe 
DBT  AND  8PAOIOU8  WABXHOUSBS, 
where  Wocka  of  Art  and  all  deeoriptfame  of 
Pnqpertj  can  be  kept  during  the  uwnei^a 
ahMiic&  at  moet  moderate  ntee  of  rent 

J.  *  B.  M«0  undertake  to  execute  Com- 
mierione  for  the  purohaee  of  Pietore^ 
Statuarr  in  ICaible  and  Alabaeter,  Bronsea, 
Ac,  being  in  direct  oorraepondenoe  with 
Artteta,  Agent%  and  Bankem  throughout 
the  Continent 


Britieh  AitlBti  raeldant  abroad,  \mib^ 
ooouAoBi  to  aind  home  their  WoriEa  ftir 
Ihrhlbition,  ortobepeeaedby  the  Academy, 
will  find  it  advantafaoue  toaddreaa  them  to 
the  care  of  ICeaan.  J.  *  B  )I*Cbacu>; 
whoee  appointment  enablea  them  to  oftr 


Partiee  ftiTouring  J  *  B.  M«C.  with 
onaiflnmenta,  are  requeeted  to  be  parti- 
I  haTtoff  the  BUla  of  Lading  aent  to 
them  DIBBCT  bypoetk  and  alao  to  forward 
their  Keya  with  the  Paokagea,  aa  an  Gooda 
MU8TBB  BZAMINBDimmediately  on 
aixiTaL 

J.  ft  B  M*a  keep  Laduymn  GhrlatI 
and  ICanala  Wtnee  of  flret  quality,  alao 
Port  and  SheiTy:  and  are  general  T 
portera  of  French  and  other  Fion 
WlneaL 


ForaiRn 


Packages  sent,  by  Steamen  or  otherwise,  to  Soatbampton  and  Liyeipod, 
also  attended  to. 


THEIR   PRINCIPAL   CORReSPONOENTS  ARE  AT 

^ .  T  .  TQ  i  Messrs  Chaktisr,  Kort  ft  Vooui. 

CAI'^B t  Messrs.  Isaac  Vital  ft  PiLB. 

BOULOONB  8.  M. . .    Messrs.  Chartub.  Mort.  ft  Voous.    Mr.  H.  Sms. 

PARIS Mr.  M  Chbmur,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  PetiU  Champe,  No  24. 

HAYBB Mr.  A.  Cuadmoiit.  Mb.  Thomas  Taylor,  Meesre.  P.  Drtot  ft  Co. 

V  A  nfiVTT  r  vn  i  Meesrs.  Horags  Boocbrt  ft  Co. 

MABSBILLB8 -J  ,j^„  Qujjj,x  Cuow  ft  Co. 

BAQNERBSDBBIO 

OORBB,    (Hautes  >  Mr.  Aunf  (U ru2r,  Marble  Works. 

PyrAi^Mi ) 

BORDEAtfx Mr.  Anci^  G]f Runr,  8,  Place  dee  Quinconceft 

QIBRAl/TAR Messrs.  Abcbbold.  Jobm aos  ft  Powxrs.   Messrs  Turhxr  ft  Co. 

LISBON Mr.  ARTaxTR  Yah  Zsllbb,  Penin.  ft  Orient  St  NaT  Ca'e  OfBoee. 

8EVILLB I  ^*  J*"^*'  ^  William^  Brit  Vice-Cons.    Don  Juak  Am*. 

Meesrs.  A.  Lacroix  ft  Co.,  British  Consulate.    Mr.  T.  W.  How. 
/  Meeers.  Gibbs  ft  Co.    Mr.  A.  O.  Bargkl 
\  Mr.  GoKXRaALk  Britlah  Vice-ConsuL 
Mesara.  BtTrnr  ft  Bbruto^  Piazzale  di  8.  Sepolcro^  Na  8178. 

OABRARA Mr.  ViKOKimo  Lrrr,  Sculptor. 

'  Meesrs.  W.  MiCBBAB  ft  Co.  iCessra.  Tbomas  Patb  ft  Soira. 
Meeers  HRimBRsoir  Bbotbbrs.  Messrs.  Maquat,  Pakxvbam; 
ft  Shttb.  MnsRa.  Qiac*.  Mioali  ft  Fio*.  Sculptors  in  Al*- 
beeter  and  Marble.  Mr.  M.  Bibtorl  Mr.  Joexra  Ouavo. 
Meeers.  Dxlla  Vallr  Brotbbbs^  Artists  in  Sca^ola.  Mei 
G.  GALUAin  ft  Co. 


NICE 

GENOA 

MILAN 


LEQHOBN. 


PISA.. 


Mesara.  Huour  ft  Yav  Lnrr,  Sculntoia  in  Alabester  andJInUe. 
Bmmi*.  Fxmbi  ft  Ca    Mesara.  Plowdbh  ft 


7L0BBNCB  . 


YOLTEBRA.. 


Xe8arB.MAQTrATftPAKXirHAM.  Mr.  Ga«*.  BiABCHiin,  Mceaic 
.  Worker,  oppoaite  the  Capellade'Medid.  Mr.AMTOBiODiLinoi 

PiAOam.  Mr.  J.  Touob.  Meesrs.  F".  Facbtti,  PIcture-framo 

Maken^YIadelPalagia    Mesara.  NBsnCxABSi  ft  Co.    Mr.F. 

LaoroLDo  PnAin,  Sculptor,  Na  1,  enl  Prato. 
SIg.  On*.  Oallaj.  and  Sb.  Giui*.  Chxbioi. 


BOLOQNA Mr.FLATioPxBOTn^BritUhYiot<3oniaL 


HURRAY'S  HAirZ>.BOOK  ADTBRTI8ER. 


MESSRS.  J.   & 

ANCONA   


BOMB. 


CIVITA  VBCCHIA. 

KAFLBS 

PALBRMO    

MBBSINA 


R.   MOCRACKCN'fl    CORRUPONDCMTS-eontiiiMil. 

{MeMim.  Koofts,  Ummmllmj,  4  Ca 
llMin   FanBoav  A  0>.    Mmsx*.  Toblovia  4  Oa    Km 
llAGBSiUi  ft  Go.    Mr.  BowARD  Tmnu.    Me«n  Plowmdi, 
Crolmxlkt  ft  Oo.    Matn*.  Pauitbam.  Hooeks,  ft  Oo.    Mr. 

,  BrItiSvkw-CoMuL    Mr.  T.  Abata. 


L  W.  J.  TuRna  ft  Oo.    Mmbb. 


MALTA 


CX)RFU   

ALBZANDRIA   .... 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

8MTBNA  

BBTBOUT 

ATHENS,  PIRfiUS 

VBNICB 

TRIESTE  

OSTEND 

GHENT  

BRUSSELS    ... 

ANTWERP  ... 
ROTTERDAM. 

COLOGNE 

MATENCE    .. 


Mr  J.  T.  Lowi;  Jonr , 

Me«n  loouLDBiiftCa    Urn 
CuMMurc^  Wood,  ft  Co. 

MeMim.  Pbiob»  Tuwim  ft  Thomas. 

Utmn  CAXLunftCo. 

Mr.  Bmakusl  Zajoot.  Mr.  J  Asmvall.  Bosva  Dxmbob  ft 
BBomu,  Na  60.  StnuU  TMtro.  VaIl«Ua,  Seulplon  in  Malta 
Stone.  Mr.P.P.DacBABB»&S.StndaRaale.8euIpCorlnMaUa 
Stone.  Mr.  Fobtuwato  Tbit a,  9%  Strada  8*  Lnda.  M««n. 
Joe^  Dabmajhb  ft  Som;  46,  Strada  LeTante,MoeaioWark«ia. 

Mr.  J  W.  Tatu>b. 

Measn.  Baiooa  ft  Co. 

Meanm.  C.  Hajoov  ft  Ca,  and  Mr.  Black. 

Meanv.  HAxaov  ft  Co. 

Mr.  Hbbbt  Hbald. 

Mr  J  J.  BiKanBBB 

Meaan  FBSBia  Scmxbuv 
'  \  Mtmn.  S.  ft  A.  BLCMXirniAL  ft  Co.    Mr.  Johv  Habbii. 
.    Meanrt.  Gbobob  Moobb  ft  Co 

.     Mr.  P.  A  Bbllbbocmb     Meaarr  Bacb  ft  Co.    Mr  Br.  Amovb. 
.    Mr.  J.  De  BinrasB,  Dealer  in  Antiquitiea,  Marchi  au  Beorre,  SL 

'  ( Mcaara.  P.  Mack  ft  Co..  Ripdorp,  1748 

'  t  Mr.P.VAK Zbbbbokk, Picture Dealer.fta,Biied«aBtfooUela^S07& 
J  Meana  Pbbitov  ft  Co     Meeari  S.  A.  LcTiiioft  Co.    Mean.  U 
't     MArxBftCaMeeaxa.C.HBiuiAJ(NftCo.  MeMra-fioVTHTftCo. 
j  Mr.  J.  M.  Fabiv A,  Tia-4Ti8 la Plaoe  JoUam 
'  (  Meaan  G**.  Tiufca  ft  Ca 

}  Mr.  O.  Ll  Katbbb,  EzpAlltear. 
*  \  Mr.  JoasPB  TBvqusr.    Mr  KivxTaKafAV,  GaUnet  Maker. 
(Mr.  P.  A.  TAO0Bi*a  SvocxaaoB,  Glaaa  ManuflictorBr,  EcU  D,  17 
vttAMvvnRT  n   u  J  Madame  Veuve  J.  B.  Stucbsl,  Eeil  D.  SO. 
^»^"*^"^"   *-iMee««.BnroBBOT«BM^aSl),  SI.    Mr.  P.  Boblbb,  Eafl. 

(Mr.  G  A.  Zaw,  Roaa  Markt 
MANNHEIM    Mr  DinKKLanaL.    MeMia.  Eraanr  ft  Claui. 

(Mr.  IlT.  WimcKB.  Printeeller.  Promenade  St.  Na  11    Mean*. 
Mat  ft  WiAMATKB,  PtintaaUen.    Mr.  P  Stbmbbwaia  Glaaa 
Manofkctorer.    Meaaia.  L.  Nbobioli  ft  Ca 
vtMif  M/ipv  J  Mr.  P.  SmoKBWAUii,  Glaaa  Manufacturer. 

^^BBlVQEy tMceBa.J.  BBBOMAiiliACa 

RATI8B0N   Mr.  Auovars  Kocv.  Deakr  in  AntiquiUea. 

wrrwMncDn  (  Mr.  Paou>  GALncBBBTi,  at  the  Red  Ilorw,  Dealer  In  Antiqoitka. 

WUtUiMUtMU I  j,^  j^^^  CoBBAD  CBorT.  Banker  and  Ponrarding  Agmxt. 

BASLB    Meeara.  Jbab  Pbkisvbbk  ft  Piix 

BBRNB  Mr.  Adoobtb  Bubbcbb.    Mr.  Albkbt  Tbumpt. 

Aw%iwvA  (  Meeara.  RmcBKL,  P%re et  PUa,  Grand  QuaL 

GENEVA  t  MeMia.  Aoa  ft  VicfOB SiTKLL. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  L  LovooiAJm. 

INTBRLACK  EN ... .     Mr.  J .  Wtdol 
eBINDELWALD    . .    Mr.  &  BoniAcaBB,  Plla. 

HAMBURG  M«aara  Scmaab  ft  Claumi    Eahv  ft  TirtB. 

OD  A/ifu  J  Mr.  W.  UoniAWW,  Glaaa  Manafbcturer,  Blauem  Stem. 

**^"^"  1  Mr.  A.  V.  Lai&A,  Gtm  Maker,  fte. 

n  A  ST  An  A  n  i  ^r-  Tbomab  Wolt,  Glaaa  MannflMtara'. 

CAXIABA  D I  ,1  ^  ^^^^  Ebou*  an  lion  Blanc. 

YIBNNA    Mr  W.  UoncABV,  QImi  Mann^dnier.  am  Li^eck,  Na  718. 

BAIiSBURO Mr.  Alois  DvBBopcB. 

(Meaera.  Gbbbvdbb  Booca,  PrlntaeOeni,  Unten  den  liadas. 
Meaan.  Pbalabb  ft  Dmwcii.  Qurrten. 
Mr.  Liov  M  Omui.  Conm"  bpftUtrar. 
nnnDKN  l  Meeara.  H.  W.  BaaKWW  ft  Oa    Meava.  O.  P.  Tm 

VBWTOBK M«aii.WiLOTmft8oorr. 


MORBAYV  HAIIIV-BOOK  AOVUtTUBR.' 


MirVIOH. 


FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD, 

UAXJJTACrUtaM.  OF  ALL  KIVM  OV 
CVT|  0&  OBNAMBIITBD  WITH  OILDHIQ^  PAIllTIlfO^  0&  WOAATINO^ 

Bso8  respectfully  to  inform  the  Public  that  his  large  Stock  at 
MUNICH,  the  acknowledged  Beat  of  the  Flue  Arts  in  Germany, 
is,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  carefully  supplied  with  the 
NEWEST  and  CHOICEST  PRODUCE  of  his  FACTORY. 

Francis  Steigebwald  has  also  an  Establishment  at  Eisdngen 
during  the  Season. 

Requesting  his  Customers  and  Correspondents  in  ENGLAND 
to  continue  to  this  Establishment  the  favour  and  confidence 
they  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  his  former  one  at  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MAINE,  he  begs  to  state  that  Purchases  or 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  without 
any  further  trouble,  through  the  medium  of  his  Agents,  Messrs. 
J.  &  R.  M^Craokek,  No.  7>  Old  Jewry,  London. 


mnuurs  haitd-book  adtbbtiseb. 


BOMB. 

ENGLISH   PHABMACT. 

460,   CORSO, 
tauM  n»  riAxsi  tr.  c&blo  ahb  ihb  tu  bb*  roimnei. 


SINIMBERGHI  AND   WHITBUKN, 

DISPENSING  OHKMISTS  AND  DBUOOISTBl 

WPimgM  OV  THB  aOTAL  PBABMAGBOTIOAL  ■OGOmr  OF  OBBAT  vat  AIM, 

BEO  to  Infonn  Viaiton  to  Borne,  thmt  tlieir  EmUidmioBt  is  well  pcorided  with 
gennloo  Eo|lbh  tad  Fiench  Patent  Modidoet. 
PlTMcripUoBf  prepTtd  With  tbo  greatott  Cftre  aecording  to  the  ibnaiUarj  of  the 
LoadoBy  kdinlmifti,  Dublin,  and  United  States  Phannacopclas,  and  the  qnaUtjr 
of  the  dnigi  may  be  confldentlj  rsUed  on,  as  thej  are  cUeflj  sappUed  direct  tnm 
Apothecaries*  Hall. 

OEHOA. 
SILVER    FILIGREE    WORK. 

G.  LOLEO, 

(tUOCOMB  10  FSUX  PnUIXITIj) 

No.  81,  IN  THB  ALBERGO  DBLLA  CROCE  DI  MALTA, 

Knpa  a  Magaiine  which  boasts  the  most  elegant  and  complete  amortmeat  off 
every  description  of  objects  of  this  renowned  sad  speckl  prodnction  of  Qenoesn 
ladnstry.  The  exhibition  of  It  in  London,  on  the  glorions  occasion  of  the  Isl 
May,  1851,  obtained,  for  its  tarietj,  elegance,  and  solidity,  the  admiratioo  of  the 
Tiritots  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  honoored  with  a  Prise  Medal  He  inrltse 
Foreigners  and  TraTcUers  to  visit  h*i  EstabUihment  (without  being  expected  to 
poichase),  where  erery  article  is  told  at  fixed  prices. 

His  AgcnU  in  EogUnd  are  Memra.  J.  ft  B.  M'CnAomi,  7,  Old  Jewry,  Leodeo. 

*^*  In  hto  Show-room  may  be  teen  a  Monumental  Colomn  in  filigree  woth  in 
commemoration  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

FLOEEHOE. 


G.  BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER   OF  TABLES   AND   LADIES'   ORNAMENTS, 

OF   FLORENTINE   MOSAIC. 
No.  4844,  Vu  DB*  NxLU,  orvoatrt  tbi  Rotal  Cbapbl  op  thb  Msoia, 

IvTrrxs  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  visit  his  EtUbUthment,  where  may 
always  be  seen  numcroot  tpedmeos  of  this  celebrated  and  beantifol  Maaufbctnrea 
in  every  description  of  Bare  and  Predons  Stones.  Orden  for  Tables  and  other 
Ornaments  ezecatcd  to  any  Design. 

O.  BiAiiaiiiirs  Agents  in  England  are  MesMS.  J.  ft  B.  M^Cnacuii,  7,  Old 
Jewry,  LeodoA. 


mnutATns  SAm^-aooK  abtbrubbb. 


HICB. 

ENGLISH   WAREHOUSE. 

T.  W.  HOW, 

WIN!  MSBGHAirr,  OBOCXB^  4e. 

QUA  I    PU    JARDIN   DCS    PLANTC8, 

(Two  doon  flrom  Um  Hotil  dA  Vranos). 


Wfaiet  nd  Teas  of  thit  dioioMt  qnalitiM. 
BMtIi  and  Albopp'i  F»le  •adBaxttm  AIm^ 
BUmtk  Porter,  ac  Lesnmim'i  BlMuit% 
BofUih  ChMMb  ToHc  Hum,  FUklea, 
Bmom,  and  a  TaHotj  of  other  condlmentfl 
■od  aitiolee  too  nnmeroui  to  mention. 

ObnvqMndentein  London,  MeMns.  J.and 
B.  UfCtLAXXXK,  7,  Old  Jewry 


VICE. 


F.  LATTES, 

NKAB  THB  FONT  «jsur» 


AGENT  FOR  IXTTINQ   FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 


Xtftten  •ddreend  m  above  from  parties 
x^equizjogaiiy  inftnoationzespeeUnif  Apart- 
iiMnte»*e,wiIl meet  with  immediate at- 
tentSoD* 


KVHICIH. 

HENEY  WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

J.  M.  DE   HERMANN, 

PRINT  AND  PICTURE  SELLER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THB  KINO 
OF  BAVARIA, 

EOYAL  PROMENADE  STRASSE,  No.  12. 


MAGAZINE   OF  OBJECTS  OF   FINE  ARTS,  PICTURES,  PRINTS 
DRAWINGS,  AND    LITHOGRAPHS. 

Intitis  the  Nobilitj  and  Gentrj  to  Tisit  hit  Eetablkhment,  where  he  has  always 
on  Sale  an  extensive  collection  of  Pictnres  by  Modem  Artiste,  Paintingi  on  Olaas 
and  Porcelain,  Miniatoree,  Drawinge,  Engravinge,  and  Lithographs,  the  latter 
comprising  the  Complete  Collections  of  the  Tsrlous  Galleries,  of  which  Single 
Copies  may  be  selected. 

,    He  hss  also  on  Sale  all  that  relates  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

H.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  purchases  made  at  his 
Establishment,  through  his  Agents,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M^Chackkn,  7,  Old  Jewxy^ 
London. 


MURRAY'S  HAN0-BOOK  ADVRRTISBR. 


FKAHKFORT  0.  K. 


BING    BROTHERS. 


m  m 


ZEIL,  No.  81, 
(oprotm  TBS  MOTU  Di  aunti,) 

KAHUFACTOBT  OF  ABTICLE8  IH  8TA0*S  HOSV, 

DEPOT  OF  DRESDEN  CHUTA.. 
COPY   OF  THE  STATUE  OF   ARIADNE. 
•.•AUkimdi  ^I'mrUkm  Fmeg  AHkUt, 


Mnnt.  BINO  Baomu  baf  retpcetfiiUy  to  tnTita  the  PubUe  to  ridi  tWir 
EttablbhineDt,  where  tbej  haro  dwmji  on  »how,  and  for  nle,  a  most  ezteuaiT* 
AnofUDent  of  Articles  in  8ug*i  Horn,  of  their  own  manoftctnra;  oomUtiof  of 
Brooches,  Eor-ringt,  BraccleU,  Pen  and  Peodl-holdert,  Seals,  Ink-stands,  Watch- 
stands,  SoufT-boxes,  Cigar-boxes,  Whips,  Walkinf-sticks,  Knives,  Card-eases,  and 
every  description  of  article  for  the  Writinf  and  Work  Table,  besides  Vases  and 
other  ornamental  objects  too  Tarions  to  be  hers  enumerated. 

Messrs.  Biko  hare  also  the  finest  Copies,  both  in  Biscuit-China  and  Bronte,  of 
the  Sutue  of  Arisdoe,  the  Chef-d^auvro  of  the  Sculptor  Danksckbb,  of  which  the 
orifinal  is  in  Bethmau*s  Museum  at  Frankfort  O.  M. 

Messrs.  Bmo  hare  likewise  the  Sole  Depot  in  FaiiinironT  of  the  PoreeUin  of 
the  Rojal  Manufactory  of  Dresden ;  and  at  their  Establishment  may  be  seen  the 
most  splendid  aMortment  of  Figures  aAer  the  Ancient  Models,  ornamented  with 
Lace- work  of  the  most  extraordinary  floeocas ;  likewise  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Tea 
Rcnrices ;  Plates,  VaKs,  Candelabraa,  Baskets,  dtc.  &c.,  in  the  Antique  Style 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  relief,  and  the  finest  paintings. 

Besides  the  abore-named  otjerts,  they  have  a  superb  assortment  of  Clocks 
Bronzes,  Porcelain,  and  other  Fancy  Objects,  the  productions  of  Germany,  Fraace 
and  England. 

Jkpoi  of  the  trritahU  Earn  dt  Cclognt  of  Joam  Maria  FarincLf  of  Cologme* 

0*  Their  AgenU  ia  Lendoo  aie  J.aod  R.  M*CsacKBii,  7,  Old  Jewry. 


MUBEATB  HAW«OOK  AUf  EEIMML' 

Bon.ov  t:^  ssnrs, 
MRSCHMITZ, 

PBOPBIBTO&  OF  THB  60LDB9  STAB  HOTEL, 


Bm  Imsf  to 


it  wwl  proTidtd. 

TlM  STAB  HOTEL 
ItaiAm  of  dM  Edi^  Beyia  FnaOj 


byteTiiiti  oftefiiOovi^ 


ISM.  JniMlB. 


1S18.  May    . 

1825.  lUrch 
aodSept.     , 

18S4.  July 

1880.  Aug.    ( 

1887.  July 

1889.  Not. 


H. 

r 

H. 
,  H. 
,    H. 


- 

Nor. 

•r 

1840 

.    .    . 

•{=■ 

1841 
1841 

.    .    . 

.    H. 

— 

.    .    . 

.    H. 

1844 

.    .    • 

.    H. 

— 

.    •    . 

.    H. 

1845.    June 
1847.    July 


r- 


.  M.  AMLuam,  Qvbv  Dovaobi  ov.GftSAT  Bbrais,  i 
by  Hk  Tr%tiwi  Fbscb  Mdwamd  or  Sajm  IfMOua 
Last  Bamluioiow,  Sir  Datid  Dath^  ILD..  Bev.  J.  R  Wood^ 
'H.A.,  Cavtaiv  Tatsoi^  4e.  *e^  ImmouiiI  ths  abort  ^IMabiMk- 
mtdDtirHh  aTHBB  DatiT  Ynn. 

B.  H.  tbe  DuKX  or  Cambudgs  tad  8ait«. 

R.  H.  tht  DvKX  tnd  Duama  or  Clakkvcs  aod  Suite. 

H.  QutMK  Adslaioi;  tccompanitd  by  the  Easl  and  Owaiaaa  or 
Rmmol^  Eabi.  and  OotTvrxat  or  DaamoH,  Eabi.  and  Counam 
Howe,  kc 

B.  H.  tba  DucHnt  or  OLoocnm  and  Suite. 

B.  H.  the  DucHBt  or  CAxaaiDas  and  Suite.' 

B.  H.  the  Padiob  Gbobob  or  Cambbxdos  and  Suite. 

R  H.  Pkuios  Albebt  or  Saxb  Cobuko  Gotba,  accompanied  by 
PauicB  EaimT  or  Baxz  Cobubo  Ootba,  tnd  their  Suite. 

R  H.  the  DucHXBt  or  Cambkiook  aooompanied  by  the  PszHCBit 
AuouiTA  or  Cambbzdoi;  and  their  Suite. 

R  H.  theDucBBBor  Kbst  and  Suite,  aooompanied  by  H.RH.  the 
Pribcb  or  LBiBDroKir. 

R  H.  the  DuoHBM  or  Cambbidgb  and  Suite. 

R  H.  Fbimckm  Cabolika  or  Cambbidge. 

R  H.  the  DucBEH  or  Cakbbidob  and  Suite. 

R  H.  Panrcnt  Mabt  or  Cambbidob. 

.  R  H.  theDucHEttor  Kbst  and  Suite,  aooompanied  by  H.  8.  H.  the 
Pbuicb  or  LKumroEV. 

R  H.  the  DuKB  avd  DucHstt  or  Cambbxdoe,  with  their  FiamUy 
and  Suite. 


Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add,  tliat  at  no  Hotel  on  the  Ilhine  wOl  be  found 
more.moderate  charges. 
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FRAHKFOET  0.  1^ 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S    SUCCESSOR 

(ULTl  f  KJLHCIfl   SmOKEWALD,) 

ZEIL  D,   No.  17, 


p.  A.  TACCHI*S  SUCCESSOR  begi  to  acqiuint  the  Pablie,  that 
he  hi«  become  the  Parchaier  of  Mr.  F.  SmoBRWALo't  EtTABuni- 
MiKT  in  this  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Fancy  Cat  OlaH  and 
Crygtala. 

He  haa  alwajn  an  extennve  and  choice  AnorUnent  of  the  Neweat 
and  moat  Elegant  Pattema  of 

ORNAMENTAL  CUT,   ENGRAVED,  QILT,  AND    PAINTED   QLA88 
Beth  WkiUtmdCkfUmttd, 

In  Deaaert  Services,  Chandelien,  Article!  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  every  ponible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beaatifal  branch  of  nuura- 
&etnre.  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavoar  to  merit,  a  continnanoe  of 
the  favours  of  the  Pablic,  which  the  late  well-known  Hooae  enjoyed  in 
an  eminent  degree  daring  a  connderable  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Ticcurs  Soccissoa  has  Bsanch  EsTABUSHMurrs  daring  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN  AND   EMS, 

Where  will  always  be  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articles  from 
his  principal  Establishment 


His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pnr- 
ehassa  made  of  him,  are  Msen«.  J.  &  R.  M'CaAosaiff,  7,  Old  Jewiy, 
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COIOOHE  0.  BEIVE. 

JOHN    MARIA    FARINA, 

(OFVOszra  tbb  ju&iob*s  »&Aca,) 

PURVEYOR  TO  H.  M.  QUEEN  VICTORIA;  TO  H.  M.  F.  W.  III.,  KING   OF 

PRUSSIA;  H.  M.  NICOLAS  l.»  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  KING  OF  HANOVER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

OW  THB 

ONLY  GENXriNE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


THS  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  deoeption  praotiMd  by  lntex«6t«d  IndiTiduala,  induce  me  to 
Teq[ueet  the  attention  of  the  Bngliah  tiaTollen  to  the  following  statement  :— 

Binoe  the  firat  establishment  of  my  house  in  1700^  thsrs  has  never  been  any  partner 
in  the  business  who  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Famika,  nor  has  the  Tnannftwture  of  a 
second  and  cheaper  quality  of  Bau  db  Coloonb  ever  been  attempted.  Since  1888, 
however,  severml  inhabitants  of  Cologne  have  entered  into  engsgements  with  Italians  of 
the  name  of  Farina^  and,  by  employing  that  name,  have  succeeded  to  a  veiy  great 
extent  in  foisting  an  inferior  and  spurious  article  upon  the  Public. 

But  they  have  to  this  rivalry  in  trade  not  been  satisfied  with  the  mere  usurpation 
of  my  name;  the  concluding  phrase,  "oppotiu  the  Julieh*s  PZaee;"  which  had  so  long 
existed  my  special  property,  wss  not  allowed  to  remain  in  its  integrity.  To  deceive 
and  lead  astray  again  those  of  the  public  who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  kx^ty 
and  circumstances,  the  competition  seized  hold  of  the  word  "opponte,**  and  more  than 
one  settled  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  to  the 
ftill  extent  of  the  phrase  "  oppotite  the  JuUch's  Place.*'  When  tried  before  thecourts,  the 
use  only  of  the  word  ''oppotUe"  was  forbidden,  which,  however,  has  been  supplied  by  tho 
word  "at"  or  "near,**  with  the  addition  of  the  number  of  their  hoiises  It  is  true,  another 
less  flagrant,  but  not  less  deceitf\il  invention  vnu,  that  several  of  my  imitators  established 
the  sites  of  their  manu&ctories  in  other  public  places  of  the  tovm,  to  enable  them  to  make 

use  of  the  phrase  "oppotiU Place,  or  Marbet,"  on  their  address  cards  or  labels^ 

speculaUugwithrospect  to  the  proper  name  "/uZtcft,"  on  the  carelessness  or  forgetftilness 
of  the  consumer.  I  therefore  beg  to  inform  all  atrangers  visiting  Cologne  that  my 
establishment,  which  has  existed  since  1709,  is  exactly  opposite  the  JuUch's  Flac^ 
forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Qddschmidt  and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  recognised,  I  have  put  up  the  arms  of  England. 
Bussia,  Jkc  toe,  in  the  front  of  my  house.  By  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  notice,  I  hope  to  check  that  system  of  imposition  which  has  been  so  long  practised 
towards  foreigners  by  coachmen,  valets  de  place,  and  others  who  receive  bribes  from 
the^endoxs  of  the  many  spurious  compounds  sold  under  my  name. 

A  new  proof  of  the  excellence  of  mt  maniifar.tare  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  fkct  of  the  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  having  avrorded  xa  the  Pzjse 
HedaL— See  the  Official  Statement  in  No.  20,984,  page  6  of  the  "  J^ma"  of  this  mantH. 

CoLOoira;  October,  1851.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

Opposite  tbe  Jallcli**  Vlaee* 

*«*  MyCvsUm-houte  AgtiUi  in  London  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  MKTaacnK, 
7,  Old  Jewry;  and  my  Agent  for  Great  Britain  ts  Mr.  Wm.  LiMOBiOBcv, 
15,  Maddox  Street,  Megent  Street  and  46,  lAme  Street,  City. 
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SKESDBH. 


MAaAznz  07  AxnavtriBs  ahd  ms  ABia 
HELENA    WOLFSOHN,   Nta  MEYER, 

(8T700B880B  OF  L  MITEB  ASJ>  SOVfa 

5,  SCHLOSSERQASSE, 

Begi  retpectfuUj  to  solicit  the  intpectioii  of  her  EBtiblitbBCBt,  where  ibe  hu 
almjf  on  ihow  and  for  tale  a  meet  ezienaiTe  aMortaent  of  Old  Saxon  China,  Old 
S^TTea  and  Japan,  Antique  Punuttire,  Bronzci,  Old  Lace,  eoch  at  Points  de 
BnuccUea  and  D'Alen^on,  Poinia  de  Teniae,  Guipure,  Slc,  dce.  Venetian,  Rnhj, 
and  Painted  GUte,  Rock  Cryital,  Ivory  Work,  Knameli,  Moaaie  Work,  Armow, 
Gobelins  Tapeatrj,  Fans,  and  Baany  otlker  reniarkahle  and  curious  artidea. 

nsB  Aonm  n  kholano  ari 
MESSRS  J.  k  R.  M'CRACKEN,  7,  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON. 


LEGHORN. 


HUCINTH  MICALI  &  SON, 

lU  FERDINANDA  Ko.  ms. 

MaoufiiotorT  of  Marble.  Alabaster,  and 
ftcagUola  Tabfei^  and  Depot  of  ObjeeU  of 
FlneArta. 

Their  eziensire  Bhow-rooma  are  always 
open  to  Vialton, 

THXXJl  AOCim  IV   KXOLAyn   AM 

MUtRf.   J.   AND    R.    M'CRACKCN, 

).  OLD  JIWIT.  LONDOIf. 


MAPS  AND    PLANS 

OF  THB  SOCIETY    FOR   DIFFUSION 
OF  USEFUL  KNOWLRDOR. 

KinepMtoc  colour^  :  Sixpaooe  plain,  each. 

aud  mounted  on  cloth  and  adapted  to  a 

case  at  a  moderata  charRei 

TniT^lers  will  find  them  maet  oaeAal 
•coompaiameoU  to  Mr.  Murray's  Hand- 
book, purUcularly  the  Plana  of  Towna, 
which  will  odeo  aare  the  "  expense  aud 
ptraseutioo  "  of  a  Valet  de  Place  A  emn- 
plaU  liftt  wOl  be  furwarded  oo  applloatkA 
to  the  PubUsher. . 

LONDON:    OBOROR    COX, 
m  JUnr«Uee(»  Ooveoi-fardeB. 


A    MONTH 
IN    SWITZERLAND; 

THR   PHT8iaAN*S   HOLIDAT. 

BT  JOHN  FOEBBIL  MJ>,  PXS, 
rkjrtkln  M  U«r  M^lcMj^  H— mIiH, 

With  a  Map  and  lUtittimtSona.  Third 
Edition.  Small  Sto.  Price  Ca,  er 
free  by  post  for  6cf.  extra. 

-  Vtrj  aprvpoi  b  this  pleasant  and 
useful  book.  Now  men  are  throwio|  off 
the  acrureulated  miMis  and  paleness  ef 
a  Loodoo  season  ;  now  they  pack  up  for 
a  breath  of  freah  air  and  a  |ulp  ot  health ; 
and  now  Dr.  Forbes's  account  of  hia 
walkiof  tour  in  Switxcrland  will  say  to 
many,  *  Go  thou  and  walk  likewise'  It 
IS  an  agreorfble  book  to  read—a  ealoahio 
book  as  a  pieseiiption  to  ioralids.  Tho 
luioute  ptactical  information  it  contaim 
«rtU  make  it  aa  Jndiipensable  as  a  Mmt" 
'uy  to  iimTelkfi  in  Switteriaod.** — 2TU 
Lco^er. 

LOXDOK:  WM.  B.  ORR  A.tD  Oa. 
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BLACK'S    GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAVELLING-MAPS   FOR  TOURISTS. 

Bi  nH  fOSTABUi  TOLDim^  WIOBULT  BOUVD  V  OMOUt  CMOL 

**  Tbtif  AaaH  tad  a  oonarin  Um  povtoimtean  ofafwjiwfcn  aboot  to  vndartaksa 
JouiMj  of  pkMoio  or  bminMi^  ttthor  in  TBngliiiil  and  WalM^  or  aootiand.*— /ok»  AdL 

'*Tl)a  moat  Taloabla  Mites  of  Piotaiasqaa  Guida  Books  teiuad  by  Msssw.  Blade,  ol 
BdinbuiglL    Wa  bata  lookad  oarafbUy  tbioogh  tba  voliiinsi :  ihay  aro  admlxably  'ooi 

a;*  tba  dsiCB'^ytlapa  aw  aoouimte^  and  lamartrahly  dear  and  oompwbaiMba.  Altogstoar 
i  isitea  of  works  la  of  imaoianas  Talua  ioTooxtets  "— ulrf-ZoamoL 

ENGLAND,    with  Se  Maps  and  BaOwayCharta.   FrloalOf.ed. 

SCOTLAND.     Witb941UpiHF]aii%andOhartB;and60yiawsofBoa&aiyaiul 
PobUoBuUdii^EL    Frioa8i.fid. 

ENGLISH     LAKES.     With  an  Bsuy  on  tb«  Oadogy  of  tba  DiaMet»  by 
rrofassor  Phillips  ;  minntdy  aocurata  ICap  and  Charta ;  and  Vlswa  of  tha 
■    Mountain  Rsngsi^  and  other  Soaneiy.    Frioafii^ 

WALES  (NORTH  ft  SOUTH)  ft  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Oontaining  minutaly  aDttratad  TnsnDiag  ]In%  Oharta  of  tha  Bsitway^  a  Chart 
of  the  Oourse  of  tha  Bmr  Wye^  nwnaroaa  viaws  of  tha  Boanoiy,  eD|p«:vad  on 
WoodandStasl,andaooploaaIttnflrszy.    Fxloate. 

SCOTLAND.     Ohe^>  Bditlon.    With  an  aocuata  TiaT^mng  Itxp,  Four 
]BngFatadOharti,*a    FriosScM. 

HIGHLANDS     AND     ISLANDS     OF     SCOTLAND. 

ByO.  and  p.  Ahdkbsoh,  of  Inverness.    Third  Edition.    Prloe  IQs.  0(1. 
EDINBURGH  :  A.  &  C.  BLACK,  AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
IMPORTANT   TO    RAILWAY    AND    CONTINENTAL    TRAVELLERS. 


PRATT'S    NEW    PATENT    TRAVELLING    WARDROBE 

"PORTMANTEAU," 

OOHTAIirS  THS  WHOLX  WARDROBE  AKD  SATES  IK  HAVING  OXLT  ONS  PAOKAOS. 


For  Oentlaiman, 

Fig.  1. 


For  Lskdiea. 

e  e  for  Hat  and  Fig.  2. 
Bonnets ;  d  d  for 
linen ;  hk  for 
Coots 4(  Dresses: 
56  Boots  and 
Shoes. 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  ONLY  OF  THE  PATENTEE, 
128,  NEWBOND  STREET,  AND  19,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  LONDON. 

When  a  1m|«  •noKtatmt  of  Artldei  iieccn«7  fbr  comfiDrt  te  TtevtUtng  ««  alwaji  k«^  m4 

The  Patent  Ckimpen^mn  Portmanteaa  for  Continental  and  Railway  Travelleii. 


MURBArS  HAND-BOOK  ADVEBTTSKB.  IS 


mmBR  ROTAX.      ^MatigS         PATRONAaS. 


PBRFECT  FREEDOM  FBOM  COUGHS  IN  TEN  MINUTES 
AMD  vntAMT  BSLur  ▲MO  ▲  mAPiD  oumi  or 

Afthma  and  OonnimntLon,  Oonghs,  Colds,  and  all  Biiorden 
of  uie  Broatii  and  Lnngs, 


DR.  L0C0CK1S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 


OUBX    07   7   TXAB8    OOUOH. 

i^t>ni  the  JUv.  Geo.  Damom^  PrimUive  MeAodut  Miniiier. 

Bridg*  Strott  Pe«l  Iile  oflUa.  JanuMy  99, 185S. 
0«ntl«men.— My  wife  hating  been  afflictad  with  a  arvtra  ooofffa  for  muti  jmn 
Uci  past  during  tha  Uci  apring  waa  brought  ao  low  that  har  Ufa  waa  daapairad  oC 
wh«a  a  Mand  reoommandad  her  to  tvy  Dr  Looock^  Pufanonie  Wafcra.  8ha  dki  ao^ 
and  tha  bauaflt  aha  darived  ttum  them  waa  truly  amazing.  She  waa,  after  taking  a 
f&w  boxea.  again  aMe  to  return  to  her  domeetk  dutiea. 

I  think  it  wottkl  be  a  great  blearing  to  the  afBieied  in  our  iaUnd  ware  they  adrar* 
tiaed  hare,  aa  they  appear  not  to  be  known.  T<m  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  uaa  yoa 
may  think  proper  of  my  teatimony. 

I  am,  your%  Ao.  OBO.  DAWSON. 

PrimiUve  Mathodtet  Mtniaier. 

/Wrm  the  AtUhor  qf  the '^  NairtUive  of  the  Second  SUk  War.** 

June  V,  18SL 
8lr, — I  had  long  aofhred  from  a  deep  eea  ted  cough,  when  Prorideooe  \4aoed  ta  my 
way  a  box  of  your  Pulmonic  WaCsriw    I  experienced  inatantaneoua  relief,  and  haT* 
auen  a  high  eatimata  of  their  efflcacj  that  I  nrrnly  beUera  they  would  ellect  the  cure 
of  the  moat  conaumptiYe  peraon.    Tou  may  make  any  uae  you  pkaae  of  thia  letter. 
(Signed)  KDWARDJOSEPH  THACKWELU 

lieut  Srd  light  Dregoooa,  Union  Chih,  Loodon. 

To  Sotosae  and  Puauc  SrsAXcxa  they  are  inraluable,  aa  in  a  few  hcura  they  remova 
aQ  hoaiaeneea,  and  wonderfully  increaaa  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice.  Tmr 
HATS  ▲  ruKAftAMT  TAtrx     PHoe  U  l^i.,  Si.  ML.  and  lU.  per  box.    Aleo^  may  be  had, 

•t.  MMCK'S  FAULT  AFEIIENT  ANl  ARTlllUeVS  VAKIS, 

a  mild  and  gentle  Aperient  and  Stomach  Medicine,  haviug  a  moat  agreeable  taaia, 
and  of  great  efficacy  fen*  rogulatmg  the  aecretiona  and  ctirrectlng  the  acUoo  of  U>a 
Stomach  and  liver. 

SOLD  AT  U  lid.,  Sa.  M.,  AND  lU  PER  BOX.    Alao, 

DR.    LOCOCK^S    COSMETIC, 

A  Dellghtl^y  Fragrant  PreparmUcB, 
FOR  nCPROVINO  AND  BEAUTIFYINO  THE  COMPLEXION, 

nXUDKBIirO  TBI  BKljr  CLXAa,  aOiTT,  AWD  nLA9MfA»MM7,  aOIOVniO  ALL 

ErnpUoni,  Freckles,  Sonbnrn,  Tan«  Pimples,  and  Bonghness, 

CURING  ONAT  BITB  AND  THB  BT1K08  OF  1N8KT8  ORNSRALLT. 
/a  tki  proemt  tf  S^uninp,  it  a/Iajv  oil  smartimp,  aad  rmdtrt  tlu  Mm  «%^  and  taieeCk 

Sold  in  Bottlea.  at  U  IK.  Sa.  M.,  and  U  W.  each. 

BKWARI   Of   COUMTERrSITS.— ObMm  Ui«  nint  ia  Iht  OoftnUMBt 

BUfflp  OUTSIDS  th«  WriFPtr. 

Pr^pandaitheWkoU9aUWmr^umt,26,BrUUlme,FletiStn^ 

BOLD  BT  ALL  BIQFBCTABLI  CHBXISX& 
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To  all  Fertfons  of  Taste  intending  to  Visit  London. 
MECHI, 

Or  Na  4,  LE ADENHALL  STREET,  mkak  ChuoianiaoB  Btmrnn,  LONDON, 


BAZ0&8,  STEOPS,  CVTLEBT  IS  GBVEBAL, 

KKBDLH^  DRBBSmChCASn;  WOBK.BOZBB^  TBA-TRAT&AND  PAPDBB 
JCAOHB  IN  ALL  ITS  YABIOUS  AFFLIOATIOHfl^ 

AM  WELL  AM  STXBT  BBQIDIIRB  lOE  TBI  TOILBr  AXD  WOEK-TABLB. 

.Hifii«I14ciiafini  Bo^Mrinm  liM  been  r»daoonted  in  a  s^  mltilde  to  tha  impiroTed 
qpbitortheiM|t^  andbaarecei^vd  an  aooearian  of  Stock  oaloolated  to  m6etiliaaxtzaocdi> 
naiy  damand  which  ha  antidpataa.    Among  tha  alghta  of  LondooL  nana  ara  mora  in- 
tenranff  and  axtnumlmaiy  than  ita  ah(»%  aod  for  a  oombinmtion  of  taata  and  ala 
thaiaia  not  ona  mora  oonaploaoua  than  lunRi*ft    Thoaa  who  wiah  to  aaa  tha  Manulko- 


XuHi'i^  whara  thay  wHlflnd  an  abundanoa  of  ol^aeta  adaptad  to  tha  raqoiremanta  of 
afWTOUMof^wehaaerL  OKtalogoaa  will  ba  ftmiahad  gratis  or  aont  to  any  addxaaa 
in  Bogiand,  poat  fraa. 

4,  LEAPENHALL  STREET,  NEAR  THE  INDIA  HOUSE. 

THE  LONDON    AND    WESTMINSTER  BANBI 

Lwues  Cironlar  Votai  of  £18  eaoh, 

FOB  THE  USB  OF  TRAYBLLEBS  AND  BE8IDBNTB  ON  THB  CONTINENT. 
Thay  ■»  payaUa  at  arery  important  plaoa  in  Europa^  and  anabia  a  TrnvaOar  to  -vaiy 
bia  routa  without  inoonTomenoe.  No  ezpenae  ia  incurred,  and  when  caahad,  no  cbarga 
ia  made  for  oommiaalon.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  head  office  of  the  London  and 
Weatminater  Bank,  in  Lothbury ;  or  of  ita  branchea,  via. :— 1,  8t  Jamea'8-aq3iaz«,  S14, 
High  Holbom,  8,  Wellington-atreet^  Borough,  87,  High<atreet,  Whitechapel,  and  i, 
Stratford-place,  Oxford-atieet  J.  W.  OILBABT,  Gtneral  Manager, 

BO  ME. 

J.  P.  SHEA'S 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AQENCY    OFFICES, 

14   AND    15,   PIAZZA   DE   SPAQNA. 


The  only  practical  establishment  of  the  kind  ^yer  known  here, 
where  the  comforts  and  requirements  of  a  family  are  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  interest  of  employers  properly  attended  to. 

The  undeniable  improvement  which  J.  P.  S.  has  in  a  short 
time  effected  in  the  system  of  House  Letting,  and  the  satisfaction 
expressed  by  those  who  have  patronised  him,  will,  he  hopes, 
recommend  him  to  Visitors  requiring  largo  or  small  Furnished 
Apartments. 

Experience  enables  J.  P.  S.  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the 
correct  execution  of  any  commission  sent  by  letter,  wherein 
reqmrements  are  properly  specified* 
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UNION    BANK    OF    LONBON. 


J.  BAsn^] 


BIB  PETSB  ULUBIB.  AXDnnur,  OoMnwr. 
WILLIAM  MOUNTFOBD  KUB8E,  Emi,  AgmlHToMnMr. 


,  Bn.  I  J.  CHAmui.  Baq. 

J.  Fabquhab.  Btq.  I  H.  Hulbbrt,  Baq. 

P.  VamnudJL  Laubxi;  Baq.    A.  Boto,  Baq. 
a  Ltaxx»  Eaq.  |  Li.-OoL  MATKcaox.  ILP. 

WiLUAM  WxLaoii  ScBncoBOUB,  Geitend  Mttma^er. 


I  J.  Scott.      , 
Lao  SonmrBB.  Bb|. 
Sir  JoBB  MiiaoBOT&  Bai 
WiLUAM  8.  BuniT.  Baq. 
Waltib  Laubb,  ftentery. 


.BhtI. 


CIRCULAR    NOTES. 

CntCULAB  N0TB8  oftha  vBKiaor£10aDdupwaitU/ywar«nMMi;  aDdLBTTBBS 
OP  CRBDIT  payabla  •t  tha  plaoai  iadkatad  batow  nuy  ba  obtabadmt  tha  Hbao  Owwvm, 
X  Pbwobi  Stbbbt,  Mahiioii  Boon ;  Abotll  Placb  ;  and  4,  Pall  Hall  Babt. 


AbbariUa 

Cambnd 

Ooiha 

Mtddkboms 

SaaFraadwo 

Aiz-an-ProT«Doa 

CaaadA 

Mlkm 

SaaSabaaCka 

Aiz-l^^apaUa 

Otnt^Hi 

OotUngan 

Modana 

Santa  Gnu 

AlazandriB 

OapaTowu 

Oraafanbora 

MootpalUar 

Schwalback 

Ajmo 

Oariabad 

OraixTilla 

Montraal 

SarUla 

Oariarnha 
Guaal 

Oraaaa 
OxaU 

MoratonBay 
Moaoow     , 

Siaaa 

Afanaria 

Oataaia 

Oranada 

MoaUna 

Singapora 

4»T>V»a 

Otvoobla 

Moulmatn 

Smyrna 
S!ttia 

AmatTxIaTn 

0^ 

Halifluc 

Monieh 

Anoom 

Oayloo 

Hambuxg 

Munatar 

i^frop 

ChaloD 

Hanover 

Moreia 

St  OaOa 

Chambery 

Havra 

Naaoy 

St  Malo 

Aivhaagal 

Cbaux  da  fctida 

Baffua 
Haklalbaiv 

Nastaa 

St  Omar 

Athana 

Cbarbounr 

Naplaa 

St  PaCorabon 

itsr 

CbrtaUaiiB 

NauidJltal 

St^Quantia 
St  Thomaa 

Chriatianaand 

HomUuir     aa 

NoarOriaaoa 

ATXBDcbaa 

CiTiU  Vacchia 

moota 

NawTork 

Stoakbohn 

Bagdad 

Ctennont     Par- 
rmsd. 

HongKoi« 
Ixmapnick 

Nloa 
Niamaa 

Straabomg 
StoUgarttt 

BiSBlraadaBI- 

Mucia 

Ooblaos 
Oobouw 

Intorlakan 
Jaflk 

Oda«a 

icsy 

Cotra 

Jaruaalem 

Olaron 

Taa«ri«b 

BaioaloDB 
Bada 

Oolflcma 
Cooatanco 

Kiaaangan 

Oporto 
Oriaana 

TOpUta 
Toixmto 

OonatAniiDopla 

T^Mtanwff 

OatMid 

Tookn 

CcipaohagOD 

Oordota 

Corfti 

Leghorn 
Lalpalc 

Palanno 

Paria 

Parma 

Tookraaa 

TOQxa 

Traraa 

Barn* 

Corunna 

Patraa 

TriaaU 

Baaan«QO 

Crauanach 

Uaboo 

Pau 

Turin 

Bilbao 

Daauacua 

Loda 

Par" 

Utracht 

Bida 

Dantxio 

LOriMt 

Valanriaanaa 

Bombay 

Dannatadt 

Luback 

Pitt 

Valaoda 

Ualhi 

lAicca 

Port  St  Mary 

Venica 

Boon 

Bofdaaux 

Botam 

DtanM 

IHJoi 

Draadaa 

Luoama 

Pradwoit 

Quabac 

Ra^t 

Varona 
Vavay 
Viaana 

BoukifDa 

Madna 

Vl&ia 

Braiaan 

Dunkirk 

Madrid 

Braalao 

sasr^ 

Ranaaa 

Wanav 

Brufaa 

Klbarlaki 

Rbaioia 

Waimar 

BrUon 

BUiDora 

MaUa 

Riga 

Wiaabadao 

Branairick 

^^f^^t»^J 

Rio  da  Janeiro 

WiUbad 

BnMMla 

Floreaca 

MaaUia 

Roma 

Worma 

^^S^ 

FoU 

Marlaobad 

BMtoek 

WormboiBf 

FraDcfort 

MaraoUlaa 

Rottardam 

Trardoo 

Gaan 

Oaoara 

MaorHhw 

ROIMB 

lanU 

Cblaia 

OaaMB 
Okast 

:ass^ 

8al«b«v 

£sr 
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B&V88ELS. 

CARRIAGES  AND  HORSES. 

T.  SUFPELL 

Baapactftilly  InfonnB  Britiah  uod  Amwion 
T»vdUen  %bej  ouialwaja  obtain  achoiM  of 

BZGBLLBNT  VBHIOLBS, 
QOOD   SADDLE   HORSES, 

TOOOHTST  PABTm 

TO    AND    FROM    WATERLOO, 
At  very  reasonable  pxioea. 

For  OarriaffM  by  the  dwv;  half  day,  or 
hoar,  apply  to  T.  SUFFELU  IS,  Bue  de 
BaTenstehi,  Eontagne  de  U  Oour,  on  the 
right  hand  aide  descending  from  the  PUoe 
B^y»le. 

Oamioffti  ^  every  deKtipHon/or  town  tm 
A  pair  of  Horse  Carriagea  for  Waterloo^ 
80  tt.;  Qig  or  Cab,  16  fr.;  and  a  Saddle 
Hone,  isifr. 


FOBBIGH    BO0K& 
♦ 

OBBMAN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,       SWEDISH,       DANISH, 

AMD  DUTCH' 

GRAMMARS, 

DICTIONARIES,    DIALOGUES, 

and  •  oholoe  stock  of  the 

lilTBRATURB  or  the  CONTINENT 

is  always  to  be  foond  at 

FRAHZ  THIMM'8 

fOBBION  LXBRABT, 

8,  BROOK  STREET,  GBOSYENOR  S<). 
^^hree  doon  team  New  Bond  Street) 


latdvpubUiked, 

i. 

d. 

Ahn's  German  Grammar 

6 

„     Child's  German  Book 

0 

„     French  Grammar . 

6 

Italian         „           .       . 

0 

„     Spsniah       ..        .       . 

0 

OCEAN    PARCEL    DELIVERY    COMPANY, 

4,  AGAR  STREET,  STRAND. 
(Oppoeice  Charing  Cross  Hospital). 


This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  viow.of  supplying  a  cheap,  rapid 
Conyevance  for  Small  Parcels,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  Goods,  by  i 
blished  Steamers  and  Soiling' Vessels,  to  all  pfl?ts  of  the  Worid.    A  fixed  n 


I  cheap,  rapid,  and  certain 
r  Goods,  by  the  best  esta> 
l.  AfixedrateofChaxge 
(upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  Carriers)  has  beoi 
adopted,  thereby  avoiding  all  trouble  and  expense  of  Bills  of  Lading,  Customs  Chanes, 
ftc.  Every  one  havin«f  Correspondents  in  India,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Statci^ 
and  California,  must  nave  felt  the  want  of  such  a  medium  of  communication;  and  it 
shaU  be  the  constant  effort  of  the  Company  to  supply  this  great  desideratum,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  three  chief  points— Rapidity,  Certainty,  and  Cheapness.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  which  insure  every  attention  to  Uio  shipping  and  clearance  of 
parcels  and  goods  bv  the  various  lines  of  Packets  leaving  Liverpool,  Southampton,  and 
the  Outports,  as  well  as  in  London. 

INSURANCES    EFFECTED    FREE   OF   COMMISSION. 

O.  W.  FIELD,  Manager. 


ACBOIEATIC  MICBOSCOPES 
FOE  TEAYELLEES, 

KCWLT  CONSTRUCTED  BY  lOt   PRITCHABD, 

(Author  of  A  History  of  Animalcules, 
living  and  fossil). 

S.    STRAKER 

Supplies  the  above  of  the  best  quality, 
and  will  be  happy  to  forward,  poet  fret, 
a  new  price-list  of 

Acromatic  Microscopes,  Micrometers, 

Polarizing  apparatus,  Object-glasses, 

and  Eye-pieces. 

162,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


EEFEEVESCIirO  CITEATE 
OF  lEAaNESIA. 


its  portability  (each  bottle  being 
1  in  a  case)  it  will  be  found  a  most 


This  preparation  is  a  mild  and  pleasant 
aperient^  and  a  valuable  remedy  in 

Billons  and  Stomach  Complaints, 
Gont,  Heartbnm,  Sickness,  ftc 

Prom  its  ] 
enclosed  i 
valuable  Medicine  for 

TRAYELLEBS,  TOURISTS,  OITTCBSS  IN  TBB 

ARMY  AKD  MAVT,  AKD  RB3IDXKT8  Df 

FOREIGN  OOUNTRIIS 

Prepared  and  sold  by 
DECASTRO,  WATSON    uNn  FALUER* 

38,  WILTON  place;  BSLORAVB  SQ.,  LONDON. 
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HILI^MAirS    HOTEL, 
BREMEN, 

Is  Ik  nkMiiiflowt  flsUbUahnMnt  built  in 
tha  jmr  1847,  and  the  best  HoUl  in 
BrwMa;  latitoktodin  the rldnity of  tha 
Baihnij  SUtMn,  TbMtra^  Bod  XxdMoge. 
II  ontitoim  100  bedrooms,  •kgaat  Mkxma, 
■ad  bathioff-rooma. 

To  ilMHotol  fti  atUcbMl  an  alagant 
OaM»  with  a  great  aalaetton  of  T 
Frndt,  and  Oannan  Newapapan. 


GARY^    DfFBOVED    POCKET 
TOITBISrS  TELESCOPE. 

8aa  If  tmaj'a  Hand  Book. 

Jnat  PabUahad.  10th  Iditloo  of 

QOULD8 

OOXPAinON  TO  THS  MICROSOOPX. 

Rariaad  and  Imptxrrad  by  H.  Qouia 

isi.  r-     ■ 


HIGE  MABTEIME,  SABDIBIA. 


ENGLISH     PHARMACY. 


M.   PAULIAN 


Baoa  to  inform  Vlaitors  to  Nioa  that  hia  BatabUahment  ia  wan  aoppUad  with  tba  boat 
BogUah  Droga  and  Fhannaoaatkal  Prsparationa,  aocofdinf  to  tha  Pormuba  of  tha 
London,  Bdinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaoopdaa,  aa  w^  aa  •r^rj  Oanulna  Bngliah 
Patent  Madldna  of  rwuta. 

PreaeriptSooa  and  PainUy  Raodpto  fUthAiIlT  preparad  with  tha  Pmaat  MadSdaaa, 
*«.,  tha  (piaUtT  of  which  marba  raUad  on,  aa  M.  PauUan  raoalToa  hia  auppliaa  dirtot 
fifom  aoma  of  the  firit  and  oloaat  aatabUahmanta  in  London. 

N. a— Agent  for  tha  Patent  and  Propriatery  PreparaUona  of  Maaara.  Butter  and 
Harding,  4,  Cbeopaida,  8t  Paul's,  London. 

PRIGS    rOURPBNGE  OF   ANY   B00K8XLLEB. 
PermoiMNlIy  Enlarged  to  Twrni^f-four  Largt   Quoffo   Pogm. 

THE    ATHENiCUM 

JOURNAL   OF   LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND   ART, 

(SUmpad  to  go  ftaa  by  Poat,  M.) 

ooirTAura:— 

RBV1IW8,  with  coiplooa  axtracta,  of  arary  important  Naw  English  Book,  and  of  tha 

more  Important  Foreign  Worka. 
RXP0RT8  of  tha  Froceedinga  of  tha  Leaned  and  Sdentlfte  Sodettee.  with  Abatrmcto 

of  all  Papera  of  Intertet. 
▲UTHKNTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  aU  SdenUfle  Voyagee  and  Expeditions. 
FORBIGN  CORRRSPONDKNCB  on  Uterature.  Bcienca.  and  Art 
CRTTiaSMS  ON   ART,  with  CHtical  Nuticea  of  ErhiUtiona,  Picture  GoDectiotia. 

New  PrintJL  Aa 
MUBIO  AND  DRAMA,  toduding  Reporte  on  tha  Opera,  Coocerta.  Theatraa.  Naw 

M neie,  Ac 
BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  of  Men  diatingulahad  in  Uterature.  Science,  and  Art. 
ORIGINAL  PAPERS  AND  POEM& 
MISCELLANEA,  including  aU  that  ia  Ukaly  te  Intarsat  the  informed  and  IntaUigaat 

THE   ATHEN>EUM 

li  ao  conducted  that  the  rsader.  howerer  (kr  distant,  ia.  In  respect  to  literature. 
Setenca,  and  the  Arts,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with  the  beat-informed 
drdae  of  the  Metropolla 

*•*  The  ATHavjri-M  ia  pubUahed  erary  SAirmnAT.  but  is  re-iaeued  each  Month 
aCltehed  in  a  wrapper. 

Wholeeate  Aceute .  (hr  SC»TLAND.  Meaars.  Diu.  and  RaADrrrB.  Edinburgh :  for 
IRELAND.  Meesre  CrMMiao  and  Pmoaoa.  DubUn ;  for  FRANCE,  M.  Bacmit,  S, 
Qnai  Malaquala,  Paris. 
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POPULAR    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

♦ 

oHUHe  toBotUmiei  amd  eomtbMm  nf  (Mr  nwmncm  MbutnStkma,  hat  oegnirMl  a  orfrilriQf 
bqfOHdtkai^mu^0ih§r$tHe»<ifmodm^ekmpwart$.''^-^jrraa9OCiLBrAMOAao^ 

"A  MritiptMUkii  bgUmtn,  BnTBowiilWMr  w^W  ndapftijhr  ■fcniiiy  CIW  f|wnp«ftlw 
ami  dbrtetimg  tli»  tbtermtim  tomardt  natwral  6tij§ett.'*-^ATamKMxnL 

POPULAR  FIELD  BOTANY;  a  Familiar  mitoxj  of  Plants.  By 
AinnBi  Caxlow.    Thfad  Bdition.    mth  Tmntj  VkUm.    idk  flcL  odoartd. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  FERNS,  compriting  all  the 
SpedM.    ByTBOMAi  Mooaa.  WithTwoalyFlatw  byFlkdL   lOf  flcL  ooloared. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY,  comprising  all  the  BIRDS. 
ByP.H.Oo«B.   Wtth  Twenty  Fktat.    lOi.  M.  odoiuvd. 

POPULAR   BRITISH    ENTOMOLOGY;   a  Familiar  Histoiy  of 

Inieeta.   BjUaxulILCaxiow,  BMSond  SdLtlon.  With  BlrtoaiFltttes  by  Wing. 
lOt.  0d.  oolmired. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  MAMMALIA.  By  Adam  Whitb,  F.LJi. 
WithffiztoenFktMl^B  W«ieHio»dHair]dn^F.L&    l(te.  CiL  ooloored. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SEA- WEEDS.    By  the  Rev. 

Br.  LAjmsBOBOUOK.     Saoond  Edition.     With  Twenty-two  PlatM  by  Fitch. 
lOi.  dd.  ooioured. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  ZOOPHYTES.  By  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Lakdsbobouqk.    Twenty  Plates.    lOt.  Od  coloured. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  MOLLUSCA;  or,  Shells  and  their 
Animal  Inhabitants.  By  Mart  Bobsrtb.  With  Eighteen  Plates  by  Mnag, 
10«.  6d.  coloured. 

POPULAR  MINERALOGY,  a  Familiar  Account  of  Minerals  and 
their  Usee.    By  Hbhbt  Bowkbbt.    With  Twenty  Plates.    10<.  fid.  coloaxed. 

POPULAR  SCRIPTURE  ZOOLOGY  ;  or,  History  of  the  Animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  By  Maria  B.  Catlow.  Sixteen  Plates.  lOa  6d. 
coloured. 


In  the  Preu, 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY,  illustrated  with  Landscape  Views  of 
Geological  Phenomena  in  double-tinted  lithcgraphy.    By  J.  Bwam  JvExa,  F.G.8. 

POPULAR  ECONOMIC  BOTANY,  illustrated  from  the  Liveroool 
Collection  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  Kew  Crystal  Palaoe.  B^  T.  a 
Archer,  Esq. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  CONCHOLOGY  ;  a  Familiar  Histoiy  of  the 

HoUusca  inhabiting  the  British  Isles.    By  G.  B.  Sowsrbt,  Jun ,  F.L.B. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  MOSSES,  with  Coloured 
Plates.    By  R  M.  Stare,  Esq. 

POPULAR  GARDEN  BOTANY,  with  Coloured  Plates.  By  Agnis 
Catlow. 


London:  REEVE  &  CO^  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Coyent  Gabdbn. 
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^  PARTXeiPATXON  IN  PBOriTS. 

dloiie    Snjeltttsitce. 

CORNHILL  AND  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 

KTABUBHSD  180S. 

(Smpomeni  fty  Bpteitd  Actt  ^FaHiammO 

fOB 

Tire,  Life,  Immitief ,  md  tht  Pnfohue  of  Rerenioni  md  Ufii  CoBtlnfaieUf. 

JAMSt  W.  nXMRnWLD,  Bh-i  M^.i  fXl.1  CmMM%mm. 

fOWLIft  HEWSAlf.  Bat,  Darvrt'CaAtMiAV. 

OBOBOB  CABB  OLTlf.  Ba^.i  tLT.i  Tumvbuu 

W.  B.  C.  PMnrM*.  Bi4.  >  MJP. 


JIbvbt  AiaxAa»Bm,  Bi^. 
OB*S.Baowi "  - 


HTiuiAJi  Dm»t,  Bm. 
Bu  LL.Oo&»a«i»,B«t. 


WAS, 


Jobs 


IM  Ba 

BjoBAas  LjjtasM  J 
BoasBV  L«cM.  Bh* 
BoT»  MiiAM.  Ba«. 
■■B»yiBi,»  Nbati^  K*tt_ 
Waxum  FBiunisBB.  Kaf . 


Boauv  lAvaBBM,  B*^ 
^m  Wai«b»  Svtmvnii^  Mrt. 

Wi  " 


'«jra«ai»»o«. 
WiujAMTin, 
JoaiAB  Wiuo*, 
Bbmamu  O.  Wi 


M^ 


CxnTAL  ONB  MILUON  BTmLiifo. 
7A«  ir&«(<  PaUlUp  and  hv»t:t$i  /  O^rvfry  affttding  ftrftd  Stcwriif  U  partiti  Jimrtd. 


LIFE   DEPABTMEVT. 

NOTICS. 

Tm  Board  of  Directon,  •azioofl  to  Afford  to  tli*  PubUe  til  fltdUtiM  whkh.  In  th« 
mtcnt  aUta  of  life  Inminac*.  cux  bo  eztendtd  to  bolder*  of  PolldMi ;  aod  ATafllng 
thimMlTM  of  th«  gmt  advanoM  wblcb  of  lalo  jmn  baTo  boan  mada  in  life  Inaoranca 
•a  a  acianca ;  bara  caraftiUy  raviaad  tba  ayatam  of  Aaauranea  on  LiTaa  adopCad  by 
"  Tm  Olobs  ;**  and  baro  to  announoa  tbat,  from  tba  Itt  Jammtay,  ]85S»  all  Jf«m  FotfeWa 
oomplaiad  on  and  after  that  data,  ara  antiUiad  to  tba  adTantafea  atatad  in  tba  fotkmtnf 
ootlUM  of  tba  achema  of  lib  Burinaaa,  wbkb  tban  oama  into  opatatlon : — rli. 

1.  Two  Scalaa  of  moderata  Pramiuma — Partieipatimg  and  JVoa-J 
wbSdi  will  ba  found  on  comparlaon  to  oorreapond  ganerally  witb  tba  Rataa  c 
long-aatabliabed  ofBoaa. 

X  Tba  apportionment  to  Partidpatinf  Inaarara,  at  tba  and  of  aaeb  Serm  Taan,  of 
TWO-THIRM  of  the  Net  ProftU  appllcabU  to  that  cUaa  of  tba  Ufa  Buainaaa  of  tba 
Oompany. 

5.  Tba  application  of  the  BONUS  than  daclarad.  in  any  one  of  thraa  modaa  ■ 
namalT,  By  addition  to  the  Policy ;  By  reduction  of  flitura  Pramituna ;  or,  fity  an 
•qulTalent  payment  in  Gush. 

4.  Parmiaaion  to  the  holdera  of  Participatinff  PoUdaa  of  fiOOt  and  upwarda,  to  laara 
Otu-1%ird  of  their  annual  Pramioma  unpaid  atlnteraat^  aa  a  loan  upon  tba  P<4icy. 

6.  The  conoaaaion  by  tba  Company  to  the  Aaanred,  in  the  ordinary  couraa  of  boainaai, 
of  areij  advantage  and  facility  which  can  be  aafely  granted. 

It  baa  been  the  deaire  of  the  Dtrectora,  in  adopting  theae  modifloatkma,  to  boar  eon- 
atantly  in  mind  the  leading  principle  of  the  *'Ou>as  InunAivcs  CoMPAvr"  from  its 
formation  ;  namel/.— to  aflord  to  everr  bolder  of  ita  polMaa  Perfect  Security  for  tbo 
strict  AilAlment  of  the  engagementa  they  conUin.  TIm  Dlractofo  bare  not  attempted 
to  enter  upon  a  race  of  competition  with  anr  liAi  OiBoo,  boworer  high  Ita  reputation : 
their  wiah  and  endeaTour  haa  bean  to  act  with  entire  indopandaooa ;  and  to  preaont  to 
tbair  anpportera  and  the  Public  a  achemo  of  Ltd  Bnainaaat  which,  aa  far  aa  poaaibK 
^ -  '   '"    Bafii.  Juat,  and  UbaraL 


and  connatently  with  the  information  they 


aball  ba  BmU,  Juat,  i 


KTKnr  cuiM  or  rtac  utari* Aires  ouiiw—  TnAanacriD  am  vival. 


A  Pnoancnn,  eontainlng  f^irther  Information  and  Details :  and  Tables  of  Praahnns 
for  ImcnAiim  on  IjItis,  e«r»nMiv  Ce  mrittu  p(«iu— and  aiao  tba  Ratea  of  Anmnrr 
granted  by  the  "Olobb  iMavEAacB"— may  ba  had  at  tbo  Ofltoai  of  the  Oumpa^y  :  or 
of  any  of  their  Agents. 

{MgOrdgrfftktBmrd)  

WlLLUlf  KSWMABCB. 
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CAKLSBAD. 


A,  F.  SBIFBRT, 


STATIOl 

QOLDENE  SdHLOsSEL 


PBINTBHLLBBk  XONST- 
fOSB,  *c 


A.  F.  BBIFEBT  is  ftt  all  timflt  ratdy  to 

gre  blf  Miittanoe  and  make  himaelf  QMftd 
VUiton  at  CARLSBAD,  and  to  ocaoato 
any  oommiiaiana  that  peraona  atadiafeonoa 
may  antrnat  to  him  aa  thair  agaot 

Bate«Doea  oan  ba  eiren  to  aavaral  of  the 
higlieat  teniUaa  in  iengi*«<l  and  awmw^^i^ 
whom  ha  haa  had  tha  bonoar  ol  aarvhig. 

Bngliih  and  French  spoken. 


lima  St.  M.  bandaomaly  boond  in  doth, 

OLIVER  &  BOTD'S 


SCOTTISH  TOURIST. 


Flotor 


a  Qoida  to  tha  ati 
lfl%  Baata  of  tba  Nd 
loa  I«ka  and  If  oontain  I 
of  tha  Hlgfalanda,  lalanda,  and  Lowk 
of  Sootland;  with  70  lUiMtrativa  BngntT- 
inga  on  ataal,  and  17  oareAiIly  prepaiad 
TraTsUinff  H^pa  and  Oharta. 

Thii  wail'kxiown  Work  baa  been  grtaiUjf 
eiitafyMl,andafanoat<Rtir«(yf«iirttfa».  Tha 
aeoarata  Toua  are  minutely  deanibad,  and 
emliraned  with  a  pleaeinff  Tariety  of  Anec- 
dote and  Hiatorioi^  Rembiaoenoa. 

EDINBURGH:  OLIVER  ft  BOYD. 

Agvntoln  Londaiiy 

BIMPKIN,  MAlWHATiU  «  00. 


FBAVKFOBT  0.  M. 


MESSRS.  LOHR  &  ALTEN, 

PBomnroBB  oy 

THE    ROMAN     EMPEROR    HOTEL, 

Beg  to  xecommend  their  Houae  to  English  TraTeUexa. 

Thif  large  and  well  titiiated  Eetabliihment  it  conducted  under  the  immediate 
luperintendeuce  of  the  Proprietort,  and  newly  fumithed  with  every  comfort 

The  "  Romaic  Emvbror  "  it  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
penonaget.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  Uiit  Hotel — 

H.M.  THB  KINO  AND  QUEEN  OF  WURTEHBERO. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLOA  OF  WUBTEMBERO. 

H.I.H.  THB  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

dec  &C  &c. 

Table  d'hdte  at  1, 1th.  30c.,  Wine  included.     Breakfast,  36c. 
99  I,    4^,  ltb.45c9  without  Wine.    Tea,  42c. 

Bed  Roomi,  from  1th.  to  8th. 


FBJBIB.UBO  I.  B. 

GRAND  DUCHY  oi  BADEN. 

G.  H.  SOMMBR, 

PBOPBIETOR  or  THX 

ZAHRINQER    HOF    HOTEL. 

This  oomfortable  Family  Hotel,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  dose  to  the 
Railway  Station  and  Cathedral,  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  added  to  by  the 
preaent  Pnnnietor. 

G.  H.  SOMMER  begs  to  assure  English 
Visitors  that  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  those  Ladies  ana  Gentlemen  who  honour 
him  with  their  patronage. 


HEIDELBEBO. 

HOTEL  DU   PrTnCE  CHARLES. 

NEWLT  ENLARGED. 

Furs  view  ow  trb  cslkb&atsd 

CASTLE  OF  HEIDELBERa. 

The  Proprietor  of  this  unrivalled  Esta- 
blishment respectfHiUy  offers  his  grateftil 
acknowledgments  to  the  English  Nobility 
and  Gentry  for  their  continued  patronage, 
and  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  sssure 
Travellen  visiting  HEIDELBERG  that  no 
efforts  will  be  spared  on  bis  part  to  render 
their  sqjoum  at  the  above  Hotel  both 
oomfortable  and  aatisfkctory. 


XUBRAT^  HAHD-BOOK  ADTBBTISBB. 


ai 


Axusnro  books  fob  tbatellebs. 


THE   PARLOUR  LIBRARY. 

frietlt.mek  Vt/Umt:  crJkMU  FoliMMf  MarM Am *, jn^ U  6d.  in 6o«ftliL 


*HugMooi»  bj  O.  P.  R.  JuDM. 

^JMootrtou  by  Jamet. 

*Wbmi  iad  Im  OoDMonenoei.  bj  Jam«t. 

•0«itl«nuui  of  Um  Old  School,  by  •^OQMt. 

*PhiUp  Aogosias,  by  Juam. 

*Amo9axtt  by  Judm. 

•Oowiie^byJanifli. 

*H«UT  XMtartoo,  by  Jamat. 

•  John  lUnton  Hall,  by  JaoMa. 


■  wimiiiiiwij  vy  Jaiiw^ 
*Bvigaiid,  Vy  Ji^niea. 
*OooTkL  by  Jamaa. 
•Olm,  DT  Jamoa. 
*Knig^  Highway,  by  Jamoa. 
*Poraat  Dm^  by  Jamaa. 
*Hald«lbenE,  \j  Jamca. 
*Darn]ay.  mr  Jamoa. 
•Arrah  KaftC  br  Jamoa. 
Charloa  Tjrrrall,  by  Jamoa. 
OMtalnoan ;  or,  tha  Aneiont  lUffimo,  by 

Jamoa. 
Ono  in  a  Thooaand,  by  Jamoa. 
Robbar.  by  Jamoa. 
lUxj  of  BoTvandr,  br  Jamoa. 
If  ortoy  Bniaioin,  by  Jamoa.- 
•WMmfngiooa,  by  tho  Author  of  "  EmiUa 

Wyndham  " 
*Tlme,  tho  ATonffor,  bj  tho  Author  of 

"  ifw^iM*^  Wynoham. 
Taloo  of  tho  Firat  French  RcTolutioo,  by 

tho  Author  of  "  KmlUa  WynOhara  " 
Tal«  of  tho  Wooda  and  Fklda.  by  tho 

Author  of  ••  Emilia  W>'ndhftm  " 
Two  Old  Men'a  Talea,  by  tho  Author  of 

"  Bw>ntA  Wyndham.** 
ProTlak»a  of  Lady  Evelyn,  b;  tho  Author 

of  "  EmiUa  Wyndham."* 
Emilia  Wyndham 
BoUah.  by  Fouillot,  Edited  by  tho  Author 

of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 
CMntfTflra.  by  A.  Umartino. 
Ptcturea  of  Flrat  French  Borolution.  by 

Lamartino. 
Wanderer  and  hi«  Home,  br  I/unartlnoi 
Faraonac*.  '  ^^^  ^  Rodolph  Tui*|iftr. 
Talea  and  ffltetchea,  by  Rudolph  Toiipfer. 
Bchlnderhannoa,  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 


Oama  of  lift,  by  Laiteh  Ritchio. 

MMkkm,  by  Loiteh  Ritchlo. 

Fuller  OoonoU,  by  Banim. 

Crohooro  of  tho  itfllhook,  by  Banim. 

Ofaoat-Huniarand  hia  Famfly,  by  Banim. 

John  Do^  by  Banim. 

Tho  Nowiana,  by  Banim. 

Bmma»  by  Miaa  Anaten. 

Northanffor  Abbey,  and  PerMuaion,  by 

ICisi  AoaloB. 
Manaftold  Pferk,  by  Hiaa  Anatan. 
Black  ProphoL  by  William  Quietoo. 
Emigrant*  of  Ahadarra,  by  Ocuteton. 
Tithe  Proctor,  by  Ovioton. 
OoIl«|i:iana,  by  Gerald  Orifln. 

Rirab,  by  Griffin. 

OUTia,  by  Lady  L 

Sir  Philip  Hotharinirtco.  by  Lady  L— . 
•Omot'a  Hut,  by  tTc.  Orattan. 
«Acuoa  do  ManaliBlt,  by  Grattan. 

Heir  of  Waat-Wayland.  by  Mary  HowlU. 

Wood  Leichion.  by  Mary  Howitt. 

Angda  and  other  Taloo,  by  A  BtlfUr. 

Count  of  MonU  Criato^  a  Vola.  by  Alas. 
Dnmaa. 

Qoorga,  tho  Planter  of  Franca,  by  Dumaa. 
•Stuart  of  Dunleath.  Hon.  Mm.  Nortoii. 
•Scalp  Hnntara,  Oapt  Mayne  Rekd. 
•Maigarei  Gataipola.  br  Rot.  R  Gobbold. 
•AdTonturea  of  an  Km%rant,  by  a  Row- 
croft 

Romombrmnooa  of  a  Monthly  Kurae,  by 
Mra.  H.  Downing. 

Milkr  of  Angibault,  by  Ooorro  Sand. 

Khan's  Tala.  by  J.  B.  Fnaar. 

Eonobia ;  or,  Fkll  of  PialmyTn»  by  Rar. 
W.  Ware. 

Two  FrWnd%  by  Marriott  Oldflold. 

Violets  TniTek.  by  Gkpt  MarryaL 

Country  Scorioa.  by  M(m  MItlbrd. 

Family    PIctttroa,     by     Aogoattta     La 
Fontaine. 

Marian,  by  Mia.  8.  C.  HalL 

SimpU  Story,  by  Mn.  Inehbald. 

SkSonto,     the     Soroaraoa,    t    Tola,    by 
W.  Moinhold. 

Andrew  the  Savoyud,  by  Pftal  da  Eo^ 


SIMMS  AND   M'INTTBB, 

19,  PATERNOSTER   ROW,   LONDON;  AND  BELFAST. 

Sold  at  erwy  BaUway  Station. 
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oiSEMii  bbhadt,  subope,  ass  axbbioa. 


SAMPSON  LOW,    SON,  &  CO. 

Lttomy  Aganti,  Szport  and  Inq^  Boc»kuIl«n, 

TrBrttoi^  nndOTtokhy  the  obitrvMio  of  thi  recpikitd  fanaai  to  ■eeuji>  thd  MgiJ  taneflt 
theno^  aod  otnyiiur  oat  initniotloiis  for  PnbUntlon,  Trmiwhtinn,  Bftlai.  dWi 

8.  LOW,  BON,  4  00.  bftve  mftdi  iiioh  anufHiMnii  in  tha  United  Btatnt  of  Ainnloft 
M  to  ■ecore  the  oritott  ■ppeenmee  in  Wnglenn  of  woria  of  intereet  eWwr  in 

'        '  iiiltaneoiiil7with,ttieirpai]"- '  "  " -" 

_      MtioaofBni^ 
Djr  every  neemeTf  i 
without  loei  of  tiniik 

The  HUlshei^  Giyeolir/. 
and  Oenenl  Beoord  of  Bliftiih  ud  ForaiJSD  Utontore, 

If  puhliahed  bjMBBSBaLOW  *  BOH  on  the  let  and  16th  of  each  Bkontk  aadwffl 
beflBrweidedtoenynertofthoWMdtiiKmamepaTineatofSt.  perennnm.  TliiawQck 
oontaina a  oonndeto  Aiphabefeloal  list  of  aU ^«wBooka  pabUahed  in  Oieat  Britain, 
and  evoCT  woribofintewet  pamahedatooad,  ipartal  attention  being  gtfen  to  asenre 
a  ML  and  uaeftil  liat  of  Amerioan  Books.    It  oin  be  aupplied  Mgolady  Ifaroqgli  any 


oi^  orahnnltaneonely  with,  their PtibHoatton  in  AmarioiL  and trtiera  neoawaiT,  obtein 
theproteotionofBn^^iriiCopjxIgnt.    Thef  wUl  alao  be  ibrwarding  and  veeoivmg' 
"       v;  therefore^  any  Amanoan  Worioi  not  in  atook  win  be  pTM 


MRS.   MARKHAM'S   SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

NBW  AND  CHBAPEB  EDITIONS. 

I. 

HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND.     From  the  First  InTaeien  by  the 

Bomani;  down  to  the  14th  year  of  Queen  Victoiia'a  Retgn.  By  Kxe.  Yx^wit am, 
New  and  revised  BtUtton,  (68t&  TAoumumQ  with  the  Woodcvta  re-engaved,  and 
e  great  many  additional  Illustrations.  ISmo.  6t. 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  From  the  Conqneet  by  the  Ganle^  to  the 
Death  of  LouSa  Philippe.  By  HnkMABKHAic.  New  and  revised  Bdilton.  Wood- 
cuts.   12mo. 

m. 
HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.    From  the  IiiTBsion  by  Marine,  down 

to  the  Present  Time.    Woodcuts.    New  and  revised  Edition.    18mo»    Oi. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    With  Sapplementaxy  Chiqyter»  on  the 
Uteratore^  Art»  and  Domestic  lianners  of  the  Greeks.    Woodcuts.    ISmo. 

T. 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN.    BylMn.  Mabkbax.    12mo.    Sf. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALsnuitLB  Sxbbt. 


VUmUTB  HAND-BOOK  ADTBBT18BB.  9S 

BiiUaittliy  bs  Tfuixdmian,  to  ]i(fr  JBijut{. 

THE   ENGLISH   CYCLOPJIDIA. 

^  |Ud  ^idiomDs  flf  Vmbrral  JM^iolebge. 

BA8KD  ON  THB  *'PENNT  CTCLOPJKDIA." 

AHB  ILLU8TRATBD  WITH  THB  TH0U8AHD  WOOD  BVOATDfOf. 

CONDUCTED  BT  MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

Tbb  "Biraua  CroLorjDtA,**  will  b« jmhlialMd  In  Four  DtrWont,  «Mh  bavtaf  it*  owb 
•IphAbtikftl  arrmi««iiM&t»  t&d  Mch  fcrmlBf,  wb«n  eonptett^  four  dtotlnei  ToloaM. 

OKXMUrBT   ....     4  TOte.  I  SOSIICB  AVD  AXTt         ....  4T0k. 

Natubal  HnroftT  .    4  Tola.  |  UisraBT,BieoBAPBT,LimufVBi;4c.  4voIl 

TIm  pobUosMan  will  oomoMnM  wtth  G^ogm^  lad  Natural  Hlalory.  and  oa  thiir 

oomplilkm  Iha  oUmt  Diridona  will  ImmadlaUlj  foUow.    Tha  wwk  win  ba  taaoad  Ia 

Waak^  Nombafs  at  6d.,  tba  Ow^imphT  wad  Nstonl  Elatory  DlrialaBa  altanat^; 

and  In  MontUy  Parte  at  Sc,  oontairiing  tba  two  dMakna  in  aqioal  propcctiaBiL 

f^  J%t  fian  vf  ywfcHifcfcy  "  Tn  Birauaa  CTCLOPJDtA**  in  fbor  diTialoni  Act  fit 

«utfiM»  in  •  f«ry  ikoH  (mm.  Hmm^  im  two  ptan  the  grmi  brameka  ^  OaotnuriT  •■< 
NAtmiLM.  HmoBT  wOl  6«  jlniaWrf;  trken  lAc («•  wmMiv PM^<«m  wiB  giaiaiwai,  wick 
awry  atfrfKim  aia^  to  Sonci^  HmmiT.  *«:.  iiit*«iiilwiMRi«f  mHmL  JdttmtdM  i» 
iMiC  CM«  MeMi«y>r  rJW  «Mtf  rmRl  iit^brM4tfi«»  il  6«ttaM  iMBcaaary  a«^ 
"Piiniy(>elopca^''dUmItf  ftcwMtyroMWIiri.  Mb.  Eanon.  w  Oc  PrqnFMar  ^  ffti 
OorrmiOMT,  rtfcim  lib<  CTchuiat  powar  ^prtmrnHmf  tJu  oHgiamL  wari  —  •  naw Qirfijaiia, 
i«  «  Mfw/ann,  wiU  naw  fjrpc 

V  Proapactoaaa  may  ba  obtainad  at  tha  PabUahara*,  and  of  all  BookaaUan. 

LONDON:  BRIDBUBT  *  BVAN8L  11,  BOUVBBIB  8TBBBT. 

In  Weddf  NumUn,  priet  Qd.,  or  datmpedforpoti,  9d,;  m  MotOUg  Pmit^ 
and  m  HaHf-yeaiHfff  yoMnm^ 

HOUSEHOLD   WORDS. 

A  Weekly  Jonnal,  condnctad  by  CHABLB8  DldBMB. 
pBuamD  FOB  m  ixstbuctxob  mm»  uivnMwn  or  all  cLAioi  of  bia»ib% 

AJIP  TO  AflBIST  XX  THB  2>ISCimnOB  OF  TBB  fOCLAL  QUBTfOBf  OF  TSB  TIVl. 
Six  TAwmmmnyMitkiA,  Trial  Sc  6d.  Mdk,  (»  eioa  ftacrdi^  and  «rt  aiwaifa  an  aak. 

AUo,  y^dilUktd  attktend  rfmm  Momik,  ai  tkt  $amg  Qfet,  priet  2d., 
Of  itoMpn  for  potIL  8<l.« 

TBE   HOUSEHOLD   NARRATIYE   OF 
CURRENT   EVENTS; 

•iBf  dadai^  by  tba  JodoMt  oT  tt»  Oeiirt  or  BxdiaQtMr.  a  Unl  PttbUcnlfaB, 
oaakom  wU^n  thn  proffUona  af  tka  Witmp  Acl»  wiB  ba  nydMy  eanttaad 
much  iDpfforad. 


PlTit,  Saoood,  and  TIM  Tohima^  bataf  a  neord  oT  tba  Poblla  Bvanta  af 
.  ia61.  and  \UL  may  alwv*  b«  bnd.  filaB  ta.  aMh.  naa^j  boond  Ia  alatk 
I  I'oluma  fwntAlna  a  oofiloaa  Indas. 


oFFien  HA  n,  wwunwKm  waam  hobtb. 


UURBATS  HANI»OOK  ADYEBTI8BR. 


Volyctot 
Books, 

(To  MT*  TraytUtn 
Ui«  troabit  of  trant- 
lAtlag  thdr  WMhlng 

Vor  Xadles. 


l*orOoiitlemon. 

Englitk  4>  French. 
English  f  imUm. 
English  A  Otrman, 
EngUth /^  Bpanlsh. 
Et^ish  4  PortMigwM, 
UfMh. 


PASSPORTS   . 

Guoftillj  Mounted  and  initrtod  in 
moroeoo  eaiei^  with  naoM  iettood  in 
gold.  

Ambuiadon*  Signatores  obtained 
to  Britiflh  Seeretaiy  of  State's  Paas- 
portBy  at  one  SluUing  each. 


The  latest  editions  of  all  Mube4T*b 
Hand-Books;  which  can  generally  be 
supplied  when  out  of  print  and  not  to 
be  obtauied  elsewhere. 


CoVRISBSy  or  TBJLTSLtMO  SBRTAlllSy 

can  be  obtained  at 


VorefirB  : 
]Paper« 

Extra  Leave  mm^ 

TxaT  nuN, 
!••  par  Qolro. 

books'for 

JOURNALS,  *c 

LUQQAQE 
LABELS. 

Door  FAsmiEBS. 

BERRY'S  PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 


Money-SafS. 

JOHN  LEE'S  GUIDE  D£P6t, 

440,  WEST  STRAND, 

TWO  DOOBS  WEST  OF  LOWTHXR  ABCADB, 
Wlitio  SB  BxrsKtnrs  CoLUtcnoir  ov  Qvi6MMt  ILiirD-BooKSt  lUn,  DicrrowAitin,  Du« 
uoousa,  OAAMiUM,  iMTsapursM,  &e.,  uioftil  for  ThtTtUtn  npon  tb«  Coatinont  sad 
tlao»litn»  and  mncfa  uNftil  infonnatUm  eonetndng  PAturoBn*  can  bo  obi  ' 


MURRAY'S  HANDlBOOKS,  randtctd  ooaTtalnt  Fooun^fiooKs  bj  J.  Lnii  ttaap 
lastbor  biadiag,  at  Sf .  addttkuial  diaigo. 

MOROCCO  sad  RUSSIA  PORTABLE  ROLL-UP  CASES,  oontalniiig  orwy  «antial  te 
Wrttiag.  — — — 

fRxitix^iL  ^ttvMox  dEntcrptttcr. 

WltbthssnwtProntni«lstionlBKiiglUhOBastptiatooolinDB,prles6iielotb,  Of .  la  liatbsr. 


BBABBVat  Am  BTAiri  ffUlrtB»S,WBirBPBXAU. 
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